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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

DELIYESED    BT 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  DR.  MORAN, 

BISHOP  OF  OSSORY, 

At  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Oaaury  Archaological 

Society^  7th  Jcmuary^  1874. 


Bey.  Mbmbebs  of  the  Abchaoloqical  Society, 

Whilst  your  IHocesan  Aicbceological  Society  enters  to-day 
on  its  mission,  whicli  is  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  this  Diocese, 
you  will  permit  me  to  give  expression  to  my  heartiest  wish  that 
its  course  may  be  prosperous,  and  that  it  may  produce  the 
happiest  fruits  not  only  for  Ossory  but  for  Ireland ;  and  though 
I  am  unwilling  to  trespass  on  your  attention,  as  many  interesting 
subjects  await  your  consideration,  yon  will  bear  with  me,  I  trust, 
whilst  I  endeavour  to  sketch  in  rough  outline  the  field  of  your 
future  labours,  and  to  review,  as  briefly  as  the  matter  will  allow, 
a  few  of  the  chief  points  which  will  engage  your  attention. 

I  will  ask  you  to  take  for  your  motto  the  words  noscb 
PATBiAM,  for  as  love  of  country  and  love  of  religion  are  insepar- 
ably united  in  the  Irish  heart,  so  the  sacred  memories  of  the 
past,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  Ireland's  history,  are  at  the  same 
time  the  true  glory  of  our  country  and  the  glory  of  our  Church  : 
they  won  for  Ireland,  in  early  ages,  the  bright  aureola  of 
"  Insula  Sanctorum,"  and  in  latter  times  they  have  merited  for 
her  the  distinctive  badge  of  "The  Martyr  Island  of  Holy 
Church." 

Foremost  among  the  subjects  to  engage  your  attention  will 
be  the  lives  of  the  patron  saints  of  this  diocese.  It  was  thus 
that  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Cyprian,  and  so  many  other 
great  ornaments  of  the  Church  applied  themselves  to  record  the 
lives  of  the  holy  men  who  went  before  them  in  the  paths  of 
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faith  ;  and  who  will  say  that  your  labour  shall  be  fruitless  whilst 
you  preserve  the  memory  of  your  fathers  who  enriched  our 
country  with  the  inheritance  of  divine  faith,  and  left  the  bright 
examples  of  their  piety  to  mark  out  for  their  children  the  way  to 
heaven  ?  Since  history,  as  Cicero  defines  it,  is  "  Magistra  vitae," 
surely  the  lives  of  the  saints  must  be  the  noblest  branch  of  his- 
tory, for  they  point  out  the  heroism  of  Christian  life,  and  are  the 
most  instructive  school  of  the  Gospel  virtues. 

The  life  of  our  chief  patron,  St.  Kieran,  leads  us  back  to  the 
"  Praeparatio  Evangelica,"  so  to  say,  of  our  nation,  and  to  the 
first  dawn  of  the  light  of  Christian  faith  on  this  country. 

In  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  the  first  gifts  of  this 
Celtic  nation  were  ofEered  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  upon  the  shores 
of  the  sister-island.  When  the  Eoman  general,  Mazimus,  with- 
drew his  legions  from  Britain  in  383,  to  win  by  the  sword  the 
imperial  diadem  of  the  West,  its  provinces  were  left  defenceless, 
and  became  an  easy  prey  to  Irish  and  Pictish  adventurers. 
Modem  research  has  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy, 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century,  many  Irish  settlements  were  made  on  the 
coasts  of  the  present  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  greater  part  of  Wales  became  an  Irish  colony.^ 
The  brave  British  chieftain,  Cunedda,  indeed,  soon  freed  North 
Wales  from  the  dominion  of  the  intruders,  but  in  the  south  the 
Irish  continued  to  hold  sway ;  and  we  find  the  son  of  an  Irish 
chieftain,  named  Brecan  (known  as  Brychan  in  the  Welsh  annals), 
whose  name  still  remains  attached  to  Brecknockshire,  ruling 
there  with  undisputed  sovereignty  from  420  to  about  450. 

St.  Ninian  was  the  first  apostle  of  these  Irish  colonists. 
They  proved  docile  to  the  sweet  yoke  of  Christ,  and  many  famous 
monasteries  sprung  up  amongst  them,  one  of  which,  in  after 
times,  was  known  as  "  the  Glastonbury  of  the  Irish."  Prince 
Brecan,  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  is  styled  a  saint  in  the 
Welsh  Triads,  and  twenty -four  of  his  children,  or  grandchildren, 
receive  the  same  honours.  We  should  not  be  deceived  by  the 
title  of  "  Apostle  of  the  Picts,'*  which  from  early  times  has  been 
awarded  to  St.  Ninian,  as  if  that  would  restrict  his  labours  to  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  for  we  must  hold  in  mind 

^  This  interesting  subject  is  treated  of  at  great  length  in  "  The  Four 
Ancient  Books  of  Wales/'  edited  by  W.  F.  Skene,  Edinburgh,  1868, 
vol.  1,  page  42,  seq. 
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that  the  name  given  bj  British  writers  to  the  Irish  settlers  at 
this  time  was  Owddyl  F/ichtiy  i.e.,  "  the  Gaelic  Piets." 

A  close  intercourse  was  for  a  time  maintained  between  the 
Irish  colonists  and  the  parent  country,  and  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  frequent  mention  in  the  lives  of  our  early  saints  of 
British  families  scattered  throughout  our  island,  and  such 
ancient  names  as  BaUy-Breathnach,  or  Bally nabranna,  point  to 
places  where  these  families  made  peaceable  settlements  amongst 
ud.  Through  them,  and  still  more  through  the  preaching  of 
St.  PaUadius,  the  Christian  name  became  known  among  our 
people,  whilst  from  our  Celtic  colony  in  South  Wales  St.  Patrick 
was  able  to  choose  many  of  his  associates  who  laboured  with  him 
in  the  apostolate  of  this  country. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  advanced  regarding  the  chronology  of  St.  Kieran's 
life.  No  one  at  the  present  day  will  seriously  maintain  that  he 
lived  to  an  age  of  three  hundred  years,  or  that  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  episcopate  in  this 
island.  To  me  it  seems  sufficiently  proved,  that  it  was  through 
the  preaching  of  St  Palladius  that  our  saint,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  manhood,  was  awakened  %y  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  it  seems  equally  certain  that  it  was  in  the  year  432 
he  proceeded  to  Kome,  and  received  there  the  saving  waters 
of  baptism.  As  we  read  in  his  ancient  Life,  *'  Kieran  set  out 
for  £ome  of  Letha,  for  it  was  made  known  to  him  by  Ijeaven 
that  it  was  there  he  would  receive  divine  instruction,  and  be 
promoted  to  the  highest  dignity,  because  Borne  was  the  fountain 
of  the  faith."-  (MSS.  British  Museum,  Egerton,  91). 

This  same  ancient  record  further  attests  that  he  remained  in 
Bome  for  about  thirty  years,  leading  a  life  of  heroic  sanctity, 
and  emulating  in  that  corrupt  capital  of  the  decaying  empire, 
the  virtues  and  austerities  of  the  fathers  of  the  desert.  .How 
eventful  were  these  thirty  years  for  the  Christian  world !  St. 
Sixtus  m.,  and,  after  him,  the  Great  St.  Leo,  ruled  the  Church 
of  God.  With  what  joyous  acclamations  was  the  news  received 
in  Bome  that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  restored  peace  to 
Christendom !  Terror  and  dismay  took  the  place  of  joy  when  it 
bocame  known  that  Attila,  with  his  countless  hordes  of  Huns, 
had  crossed  the  Bhine,  and  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  empire. 
And  how  must  the  degenerate  citizens  have  trembled,  whilst  the 
venerable  Pontiff,  arrayed  in  his  sacred  robes,  went  forth  from 
the  defenceless  capital  to  confront  their  merciless  enemy !      But 
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with  what  triumph  did  they  welcome  him  on  his  return  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ticino,  when  his  words  of  peace  had  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  inyasion,  and  saved  themselyes  from  utter  ruin !  It  is 
probable  that  St.  Kieran  left  Rome  early  in  the  year  461.  It  was 
in  that  year  that  G^nseric,  with  his  Vandal  army,  pillaged  the 
city,  and  led  away  its  noblest  families  into  slayery,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  prayers  of  St.  Leo  that  the  Basilicas  were  honoured 
as  idyiolable  sanctuaries,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  citizens  were 
spared. 

St.  Kieran  receiyed  the  episcopal  consecration  at  the  hands 
of  that  great  Pontiff,  and,  returning  to  Ireland,  hastened  to  the 
territory  of  Eliach,^  where  he  erected  for  himself  a  cell  in  a  dense 
wood,  on  the  brink  of  a  spring-fountain  which  was  called  Saigher, 
There  his  sanctity  and  miracles  soon  gathered  a  large  number  of 
disciples  around  him,  and  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  blessing 
of  St.  Patrick,  he,  in  462,  laid  the  foundations  of  his  great 
monastery,  which  continued  for  centuries  a  centre  of  learning 
and  piety,  and  diffused  throughout  Munster  and  Leinster  the 
blessings  of  religion.  The  reader  of  the  Saint's  Life  wiU  be, 
perhaps,  surprised  to  find  recorded  in  it  many  things  performed 
by  the  badger  and  the  wolf,  and  other  wild  animals.  We  owe  to 
a  distinguished  antiquarian  among  our  citizens  the  suggestion 
that  these  were  merely  the  names  borne  by  some  of  the  religious 
brethren  of  our  Saint's  monastery  ;  and  this  suggestion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  similar  names  were  at  the  same  period 
familiar  in  the  monasteries  of  Gaul  and  Italy.  In  the  letters  of 
St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  other  contemporary  records  we  meet 
at  every  page  with  bishops  and  monks  called  Ursus,  Aper,  Luptts, 
and  soforth,  such  names  being  chosen  for  humility  sake  by  some 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  continental  monasteries. 

The  labours  of  St.  Kieran  were  not  confiAed  to  Ireland.  He 
passed  several  years  on  the  western  coast  of  Britain,  and,  as  we 
learn  from  Blight's  "  Churches  in  West  Cornwall,"  his  memory 
is  still  cherished  there.  Four  ancient  Cornish  parochial  churches 
bear  his  name.  These  are  Perran-zabuloe,  or  St.  Piran-in-the- 
sand ;  Perran-arworthal ;  Perran-uthnoe,  situated  near  the  coast 

^  In  the  Latin  text  this  territory  13  called  Sil^  or  Sele,  In  later 
times  it  was  known  as  Ely  O'OarroU.  It  originally  belonged  to  Munster, 
and  all  the  ancient  documents  connected  with  our  Saint  place  his  great 
Monastery  in  Munster.  Two  of  its  baronies,  viz  : — Olonlitsk  and  Bally- 
britt,  were,  however,  at  a  later  period  allotted  to  the  King's  County,  and 
hence  at  present  belong  to  Leinster.  It  is  in  the  last-named  barony 
that  Saigher  is  situated. 
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opposite  St.  Michaers  Meant,  and  styled  in  the  taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas  **  Eeelssia  de  Lanttdno;*^  and  St.  KeTem,  or  Pieran, 
which  in  Domesdaj-book  is  called  Lanachebran.  St.  Kieran's 
holy  weU  is  also  pointed  out  on  the  northern  coast  of  Perran- 
zdbuloe.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Keyeme  stands  in  the  district 
called  Meneaffe,  which  terminates  at  the  Lizard  Point,  the 
southernmost  land  of  England.  The  name  Meneage  is  supposed 
to  mean,  in  the  old  Cornish  dialect,  "  the  deaf  stone,"  and  the 
reason  given  for  it  is,  that  though  there  are  seyeral  mineral  yeins 
or  lodes  in  the  district,  on  trial  they  have  been  found  to  be  of  no 
yalue,  and  hence  are  called  deaf  or  useles.  Tradition  tells  that 
St.  Kieran  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants,  as  a  ptmishment  for  their 
irreligion,  that  the  mineral  veins  of  the  district  would  be  unpro- 
ductiye,  and  the  old  proyerb  is  still  handed  down,  ''  No  metal 
wUl  run  within  the  sound  of  St.  Kieran's  bell." 

Penitential  austerities  were  the  characteristic  virtue  of  St. 
Kieran.  Though  the  richest  gifts  were  made  to  him  all  were 
distributed  among  the  poor.  His  only  meal  each  day  was  at 
sunset,  and  consisted  of  a  little  barley  bread  and  undressed 
herbs.  His  drink  was  from  the  fountain  ;  the  bare  ground  was 
his  bed  ;  and  skins  and  sackcloth  were  his  only  garments. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  Irish  hagiology  a  sweeter 
scene  than  that  of  the  Saint's  death,  as  described  in  the  ancient 
Irish  documents.  Knowing  that  the  time  was  come  for  St. 
Eaeran's  repose,  St.  Finnian,  of  Clonard,  hastened  to  be  with  him 
in  his  last  moments ;  for,  although  our  Saint  in  his  declining 
years  had  enrolled  himself  among  the  disciples  of  St.  Finnian,^ 
yet  it  was  from  him  that  St.  Finnian  had  learned  the  first  lessons 
of  heavenly  wisdom.  Thirty  bishops  also  came  to  Saigher,  all 
of  whom  had  been  trained  by  St.  Kieran  in  piety,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  sacerdotal  ordination  at  his  hands.  These  being 
assembled  around  him,  he  said  to  them :  "  *  My  brethren,  pray 
with  me  to  God  that  I  may  not  stand  alone  before  His  judgment 
seat,  but  that  His  holy  saints  and  angels  may  bo  with  me ;  and 
pray  that  my  path  imto  the  King  may  not  be  through  dark- 
ness, and  that  His  smile  may  welcome  me.'  And  turning  to  his 
religious  he  blessed  them,  and  bequeathed  them  to  Gk)d  and  to 
Mochuda:  he  exhorted  them  to  uphold  piety,  to  love  their 
monastery,  and  to  guard  themselves  against  the  son  of  maledic- 

'  "  Cum  enim  ipse  erat  aenox  sapiens  et  benodictus  Pontifex,  dignatu  j 
est  discere  sub  genu  alterius,  propter  humilitatem  saam  et  amorem 
sapientiae."— >Xa/ii>  Life,  chap.  34.     Colgan,  Acta,  463. 
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tion,  that  their  days  of  blessing  might  not  be  shortened."  And 
then,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  prophetically  added :  "  For  a 
time  will  come  when  evils  shall  prevail,  and  the  churches  shall  be 
demolished,  and  the  monasteries  be  reduced  to  a  wilderness,  and 
sacred  truth  shall  be  corrupted  into  falsehood,  and  holy  Baptism 
be  tinged  with  corruption,  and  each  one  will  seek  not  what  is  his 
own,  but  what  does  not  belong  to  him.'* 

He  then  went  at  their  head  into  the  Regies,  or  church  of 
the  monastery,  where  he  was  wont  to  celebrate,  and  there  at  the 
altar  he  offered  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  having  partaken  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  received  the  last  sacrament  of 
Extreme  Unction,  he  asked  the  brethren  to  inter  his  body  in  a 
secret  place,  which  none  but  themselves  should  know,  close  to 
the  spot  which  was  hallowed  by  the  relics  of  St  Martin,  and 
where  the  remains  of  the  holy  men  who  preceded  him  had  been 
laid.  And  now,  having  perfected  his  victory  of  abstinence  and 
penance,  and  attained  his  triumphs  over  the  demons  and  the 
world,  the  choirs  of  angels  came  to  meet  the  soul  of  Kieran,  to 
give  to  y  .en  the  greetings  of  heaven,  and  to  conduct  him  to  God. 
At  midnight  he  breathed  his  last,  but  so  many  wore  the  lights 
that  burned  around  him  that  night  seemed  changed  into  day. 
His  remains  were  wrapped  in  precious  linen,  and  for  seven  days 
hymns  and  canticles  were  chaunted  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
the  mercy  shown  to  him,  and  earth  seemed  to  breathe  the  fra- 
grance of  heaven  ;  but  his  soul  was  in  bliss  in  the  company  of  St. 
Patrick  and  St  Martin  and  the  other  saints  of  God. 

St.  Cainneach,^  who,  from  the  Latin  form  of  his  name,  is 
generally  styled  St.  Canice,  holds  the  next  rank  as  patron  of  this 
city  and  diocese,  and  his  Life  is  one  of  those  most  clearly  traced 
in  the  Calendar  of  Irish  Saints. 

Though  bom  at  Glengiven,  "  the  valley  of  the  roe,"  in  the 
present  barony  of  Keenaght,  county  of  Londonderry,  his  family 
had  come  from  Inis-Uladh,  now  Little  Island,  situated  in 
the  river  Suir,  between  Waterford  and  the  ocean.  His  parents 
wore  poor,  but  his  father,  Lughaydh  Lethdhe  irg,  being  a  dis- 
tinguished bard,  was  chosen  tutor  or  foster-father  of  a  princely 
child  who  bore  the  questionable  name  of  Oael  Bredctch,  i.^., 
"  Gael  the  liar,"  and  who  in  after  times  became  the  chieftain  of 
Hy-Many.     The  mother  of  our  Saint  was  Mella ;    she  attained 

^  The  early  English  form  of  this  name,  i.e.,  81.  Kenny,  comes  very 
close  to  the  due  pronunciation  of  the  Irish  Caindeach  or  Cainneach. 
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an  eminent  degree  of  sanctity,  and  in  this  city  received  the 
honours  of  the  altar.  In  a  MS.  catalogue  of  Irish  Saints,  drawn 
up  from  ancient  sources  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  preserved  in  the  Irish  College  of  Salamanca,  her 
name  is  entered  thus  :  "  Sancta  Malla,  vel  Maula,  mater  Sancti 
Cannici,  Celebris  Kilkenniae"  :  and  in  Uanmer's  Chronicle  we 
read  that — **  About  the  same  time  that  St.  Kennie's  church  was 
built  a  church  was  erected  (where  St.  Maul's  cemetery  now  lies) 
over  against  the  east  side  of  the  Nore,  in  honour  of  St.  Maula, 
the  mother  of  St.  Kenny." ^ 

At  an  early  age  St.  Canice  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  sacred  truth,  and  proceeding  to  the  monastery  of 
Llancarvan,  situated  in  Glamorganshire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  its  holy  abbot,  St. 
Cadoc,  sumamed  the  Wise,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  a  wide- 
spread fame  for  sanctity  and  miracles.  St.  Cadoc  was  third  in 
descent  from  Brecan,  the  great  Irish  chieftain  of  South  Wales,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken ;  his  mother  also  was  Irish.  He 
had  been  trained  to  piety  by  holy  men  from  Ireland ;  and  he 
himself  had  visited  this  country  the  better  to  imbibe  the  full 
spirit  of  Irish  devotion.  Among  the  exercises  to  which  Canice 
applied  himself  under  the  guidance  of  this  holy  abbot  we  find 
specially  mentioned  the  transcribing  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ; 
and  it  is  also  commemorated  that,  though  he  was  remarkable  for 
the  practice  of  all  virtues,  yet  he  was  particularly  endeared  to 
the  venerable  Cadoc  for  the  promptness  of  his  obedience.  One 
day,  we  are  told,  whilst  engaged  in  copying,  the  monastery  bell 
summoned  him  to  another  task.  The  obedient  Canice  left  half- 
finished  the  letter  o  at  which  he  was  engaged,  in  order  to  hasten 
at  once  to  the  duties  to  which  obedience  called  him.  '*  Thence- 
forward," adds  the  biographer,  "  the  abbot  loved  Canice  exceed* 
ingly." 

Having  received  the  holy  order  of  priesthood,  he  asked  the 
permission  of  St.  Cadoc  to  proceed  to  Rome,  that  the  blessing 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  might  be  given  to  his  future  missionary 
labours.  This  permission  was  readily  accorded.  And  here  a 
strange  anachronism  seems  at  first  sight  to  occur  in  the  Life  of 
our  Saint.  Though  he  had  sought  permission  to  visit  Rome, 
and  expressed  such  a  desire  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  suc- 

*  In  the  Red  Book  of  Ossory,  in  a  list  of  about  the  year  1487,  the 
name  of  her  church  appears  as  "  Capella  Sanctae  Malle^  Kilkenniae." 
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cessor  of  St.  Peter,  yet  the  subsequent  narrative  makes  mention 
only  of  his  proceeding  to  the  north  of  Italy,  and  of  his  deeds 
there,  and  is  wholly  silent  as  to  Bome.      When,  however,  we  ex- 
amine the  circumstances  of  the  time,  we  find  that  we  could  not, 
perhaps,  desire  a  clearer  proof  than  this  of  the  accuracy  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  writer  of  this  Life.     St.  Canice  was  bom  in  the  year 
615.^  The  disciplinary  canons  of  the  old  Irish  Church  required  thirty 
years  as  the  age  for  the  priesthood :    and  thus  we  find  our  Saint 
setting  out  for  Bome  towards  the  close  of  545,  or  the  beginning 
of  546.     Now,  we  know  from  the  Italian  annalists,   that  it  was 
precisely  at  this   time  that  Totila,   being  chosen  leader  of  the 
Goths,  marched  his  army  along  the  eastern  Italian  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  having  captured  Naples,  and   devas- 
tated the  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  at  length,  in  the  spring, 
time  of  546,  laid  siege  to  Bome.      On  the  17th  of  December 
following,  the  barbarians  were  masters  of  the  seven  hills.      The 
Pope  was  at  this  time    in  Sicily,  and  we  are  told  by  Procopius 
that  when  he  returned  once  more  to  Bome  in  the  month  of  June, 
547,  there  remained  in  the  city  only  five  or  six  hundred  wretched 
inhabitants,   and  even  these,  famishing  with  hunger,   seemed 
more  like  skeletons  than  men,  scarcely  able  to  drag  themselves 
through  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  once  proud  capital  of  the 
world. 

It  cannot  then  surprise  us  that  St.  Canice  advanced  no 
farther  than  the  north  of  Italy.  These  circumstances  of  the 
times  also  enable  us  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  facts 
which  are  mentioned  in  his  Life  in  connection  with  this  journey. 
The  triumph  of  the  barbarians  in  Italy  had  loosened  every  social 
bond,  and  that  garden  of  paradise  had  become  little  better  than 
a  desolate  wilderness.  The  people  were  reduced  to  utter  misery, 
and  each  petty  leader  of  a  bandit  troop  plundered  at  will,  and 
became  master  of  the  town  or  district  that  he  had  strength 
enough  to  occupy.     The  monasteries  were  closed ;   the  religious  . 

were  compelled    to  conceal  themselves,   or    to  seek  safety  in  J 

flight ;   the  bishops  and  priests  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  all 
was  one  scene  of  sadness  and  desolation.      The  events  which  at 

^  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  place  his  death  in  the  year  598« 
hnt  their  chronology  is  invariably  antedisited  by  at  least  one  year.  The 
Annals  of  Ulster  having'  marked  his  death  in  598,  "  according  to  the 
Book  of  Guana/'  repeat  the  entry  at  A.D  599,  which  is  the  correct  date  : 
"  The  repose  of  the  holy  Cainneach."  The  Martyrology  of  Donegal  and 
Tighemach  expresely  state  that  "  he  died  at  the  age  of  84  years."  In 
this  tiie  AnnalB  of  the  Four  Masters  ooncur. 
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the  present  hour  occur  in  that  chosen  portion  of  Christ's  fold, 
enable  us  to  form  to  ourselves  some  picture  of  those  earlier  law- 
less times.    The  enemies  of  the  Church  at  present  employ  the 
more  refined  weapons  of  statecraft  to  attain  their  ends :    her  as- 
Bailants  of  old  used  the  ruder  violence  of  the  sword.    As  St. 
Canice  journeyed  on  near  some  town  in  North  Italy  a  poor  man 
asked  him  for  an  alms,  and  the  Saint  gave  to  him  the  only  piece 
of  gold  that  he  possessed.    The  local  tyrant  having  heard  that  a 
stranger  was  distributing  gold,   summoned  him   before  him, 
and,  as  St.  Canice  had  no  more  gold  to  ofiEer,  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fire.    Our  Saint  was  freed  from  this  terrible 
death  by  a  miracle ;  but  then  the  tyrant  commanded  him  to  be 
€ast  into  the  sea.     A  second  time,  however,  St  Canice  was  pre- 
served by  the  power  of  God,  and  then  the  wicked  man,  opening 
his  eyes  to  the  sinfulness  of  his  career,  paid  due  honour  to  the 
boly  pilgrim,  and  did  penance  for  his  crimes.     He  besought  St. 
Oanice  to  remain  for  some  time  to  convert  and  instruct  his  fol- 
lowers.   He  also  granted  a  monastery  to  our  Saint,  and  leading 
bim  to  an  eminence  bestowed  on  this  monastery  all  the  territory 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.    The  Life  of  St.  Canice,  which 
bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  written  in  the  eighth  century, 
further  states  that  this  chieftain  in  after  times  became  a  holy 
bishop,  and  it  adds  that  the  monastery  bestowed  upon  our  Saint 
was  still  flourishing,  and  **  the  name  of  St,  Canice  is  celebrated 
and  honoured  there  to  this  day."     It  is  strange  to  find  an  Irish 
sidnt  thus  honoured  in  the  favoured  land  of  Italy.    But  St. 
Canice  is  not  the  only  son  of  Erin  who  received  the  like  honours. 
St.  Cataldus  is  still  the   patron  of  Taranto,   St.   Emilian    of 
Faensa,  St.  Donatus  of  Fiesole,  Saints  Columban  and  Cummean 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  Bobio,  nor  St.  Andrew,  and  his 
sister,  St.  Bridget,  at  Mensola,  in  the  suburbs  of  Florence,  nor 
Saints  Silas  and  Frigidian  in  Lucca.      Even  at  much  later  times 
another  Irishman,  the  blessed  Machar,  received  the  honours  of  a 
saint  in  Ivrea.    The  biographer  does  not  tell  us  in  what  district 
of  Italy  St  Canice's  monastery  was  situated,  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  was  in  Lucca,  for  that 
territory  was  on  the  high  road  of  Irish  pilgrims  to  Rome ;    and, 
in  addition  to  the  saints  whom  I  have  mentioned,  more  than  one 
other  Irish  saint  is  still  honoured  there  whose  name  is  forgotten, 
and  who  is  entered  on  their  roll  of  patrons  with  the  generic 
designation  of  **  Sanetus  Feregrinus  Scotus" 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  the 
B 
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missionarj  career  of  St.  Canice  in  Ireland.  These  have  already 
been  sketched  bj  one  of  whom  this  diocese  is  justly  proud,  the 
late  learned  Dr.  Kelly,  of  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  I 
will  merely  glean  a  few  characteristic  facts  from  the  Saint's 
Life.  He  was  of  small  stature,  and,  on  one  occasion,  by  those 
who  would  speak  slightingly  of  him,  we  find  him  styled  "  par- 
vulus  baculatus,"  ue,^  "  the  little  man  with  the  pastoral  staff." 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  eloquence,  and  hence  he  was  likened 
by  our  fathers  to  the  Apostle  St.  Philip,  who  was  traditionally 
honoured  in  our  early  Church  as  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
Apostles.  One  day,  as  Canice  preached  to  the  religious  of 
Bangor,  all  were  moved  to  tears.  "  Never  before,"  said  St. 
Comgall,  "  have  I  seen  so  great  fruit  from  a  sermon."  "  The 
Son  of  the  Virgin  knows,"  replied  St.  Canice,  "  that  if  their 
hearts  were  moved  it  is  His  Work,  not  mine,  and  what  I  an- 
nounced to  them  was  taught  to  me  on  yesterday  by  the  good 
angel  of  Gk)d."  A  love  of  holy  solitude  was  one  of  his  special  vir- 
tues. Even  after  he  had  founded  the  great  monastery  of 
Aghabhoe  he  loved  to  retire  to  his  lonely  cell  in  Inis-Cree.  This 
was  a  solitary  spot  in  a  marshy  bog  called  Lough-Cree,  situated 
between  Borris-in-Ossory  and  Boscrea :  it  became  in  after  times 
a  famous  resort  for  pilgrims,  and  it  was  populaiiy  known  as 
Monahincha,  or  '^  Insula  viventium."  More  than  once  St. 
Caniee  here  kept  a  rigorous  fast  for  forty  days  :  here  also  he 
transcribed  the  Q-ospels,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  them  known 
as  GlasS'Canneche,  which  at  the  time  that  his  Life  was  written 
was  still  preserved  and  held  in  the  greatest  veneration.  Some 
robbers  came  to  this  island  in  the  absence  of  the  Saint,  and  find- 
ing no  booty  to  repay  their  visit  they  set  fire  to  his  cell.  Every- 
thing in  it  was  consumed  except  the  books  of  Canice,  which  re- 
mained unharmed  by  the  fire. 

In  Scotland  St.  Canice  is  honoured  under  the  name  of 
Kenneth.  The  learned  Dr.  Forbes,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  writes 
that  ''  next  to  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Columba,  if  wo  may  measure 
popularity  by  dedications,  St.  Kenneth  is  the  favorite  Irish 
Saint  in  Sotland  ;"^  and  then  he  gives  us  the  names  of  twelve 
ancient  churches  and  abbeys  of  Scotland  and  the  Scottish 
Islands  which  bore  the  name  of  our  Saint  and  honoured  him  as 
their  patron. 

Of  our  other  diocesan  patrons  much  might  be  said.    In  our 

1  "  Ealendara  of  Soottish  Saints/'  p.  297. 
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Statutes  published  last  jear  we  endeavoured  to  present  as  com- 
plete a  list  of  these  patrons  as  our  present  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Irish  documents  would  permit.  Each  jear's  re« 
search  will,  I  am  sure,  render  that  list  more  perfect,  and  it  will 
be  at  all  times,  I  trust,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  Society  to 
complete  the  series  of  our  diocesan  patrons,  and  to  illustrate  as 
far  as  possible  their  memories.  At  the  same  time  the  list  which 
¥re  published  will  be  found  a  useful  guide  in  our  inquiries.  You 
liave  often  seen  it  stated  during  the  past  years  that  the  parish  of 
l^aas,  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  was  the  only  one  in  Ireland 
dedicated  to  St  David  of  Menevia.  Our  list  presents  us  with 
five  ancient  parochial  churches  in  this  diocese  alone  which  honoured 
that  Saint  as  patron.  Golgan,  too,  in  his  "  Trias  Thaumaturga," 
registers  only  two  churches  in  Ossory  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget. 
The  list  in  our  statutes  gives  us  at  least  seven  such  dedications. 
And,  as  I  mentioned  St.  Bridget's  name,  aHow  me  to  add  that 
much  has  still  to  be  done  to  render  due  honour  to  this  great 
patron  of  our  island,  for  I  regret  to  say  that  few  of  our  early 
saints  have  received  less  attention  from  our  modem  hagiologists^ 
There  is  one  special  fact  recorded  in  her  Irish  Life  which  I  would 
wish  to  mention  in  the  interest  of  our  students,  and  it  is^  that  in 
the  golden  era  of  our  country  St.  Bridget  was  revered  in  the 
Irish  Church  as  the  special  patron  of  ecclesiastical  students. 

To  take  now  an  instance  from  our  local  parochial  patrons,  I 
may  refer  to  the  Hfe  of  St.  Scuithin,  or  Scothin,  patron  of  Tes- 
coffin,  which  possesses  many  peculiar  charms.  To  the  Eev.  John 
O'Hanlon  we  are  indebted  for  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  dis- 
trict which  was  hallowed  by  the  virtues  and  penitential  exercises 
of  this  Saint,  and  I  regret  that  his  limits  did  not  allow  him  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  particulars  of  his  life.  Like  St.  Canice, 
St.  Scothin  proceeded  to  Wales  to  perfect  himself  in  religious 
learning,  and  at  Menevia  he  had  the  great  St.  David  for  his 
master.  About  the  year  540  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  chose 
for  himself  a  lonely  cell  on  the  slopes  of  Slievemargie.  Many 
disciples  soon  gathered  around  him,  and  that  district  became 
known  in  popular  tradition  as  Tescothin,  or  Tescoffin,  that  is, 
"St.  Scothin's  cell."  He  enjoyed  a  close  friendship  with  St. 
Finbarr  of  Cork,  St.  Brendan,  St.  Columbkille,  St.  Aidan  of 
Ferns,  St.  Modomnoc  of  Tipraghny,  and  many  other  great  saints 
who  adorned  our  country  at  this  period.  St.  ^ngus  marks  his 
festival  on  the  2nd  of  January,  and  styles  him  "  Scaithine  mind 
Mairge^     These  words  were  translated  by  O'Curry  for  Dr.  Mat. 
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Kellj,  ''  Scuithin,  the  diadem  of  Mairge."^  In  the  complete  MS. 
translation  of  St.  Angus's  Festologj,  made  bj  O'Curry  for  Dr. 
Todd,  we  read,  "  Scuithin,  the  ornament  of  Mairge,"'  and  in  the 
notes,  the  metaphor  being  laid  aside,  it  is  explained  as  being 
equivalent  to  '^  Scnithin,  the  Doctor  of  Mairge."  In  a  transla- 
tion kindly  made  for  me  bj  Mr.  Crowe,  the  passage  is  given 
**  Scxdthin,  the  gem  of  Mairge."  I  need  scarcely  add  that  these 
Tarious  translations  fully  express  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
Irish  word  mind  as  it  is  explained  in  our  Irish  dictionaries.  One 
of  St  Soothin's  austerities  is  specially  mentioned.  Each  night 
ho  plunged  into  the  stream  that  flows  by  Tescoffin,  and  remained 
immersed  in  it  whilst  he  recited  the  penitential  psalms.  It  .is 
also  recorded  that,  by  a  privilege  only  granted  to  the  greatest 
saints,  he  was  free  from  temptations,  and  being  asked  by  St. 
Brendan  how  he  was  preserved  from  them,  he  replied  that  when- 
ever he  reposed  two  heavenly  virgins,  i.e.,  divine  hope  and 
charity,^  kept  watch  by  his  side  to  guard  him  from  the  attacks 
of  the  evil  one.  He  was  so  spiritualized  by  his  continual  penance, 
and  so  indifferent  to  all  things  in  the  world  around  him  that  he 
is  said  to  have  walked  on  the  sea  as  if  it  were  dry  land.  On  one 
occasion,  meeting  with  St.  Finbarr,  as  the  legend  tells  us,  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Wales,  he  stretched  his  hand  to  the  sea  and 
plucked  from  it  a  acuithin^  i.e ,  a  variegated  flower,  and  threw  it 
to  Finbarr,  saying,  "See  how  by  the  mercy  of  GKxl,  it  is  in 
a  flowery  meadow  that  we  are  journeying."  Finbaxr  replied : 
"  This  is  not  a  flowery  meadow,  but  the  sea ;"  and  dipping  his 
hand  in  the  water  he  took  from  it  a  salmon  which  he  threw  to 
Scuithin,  saying,  "  See  how  richly  it  is  supplied  by  God  to 
minister  to  our  wants."  The  note  in  the  Felire  of  St.  .dQngus 
adds,  that  it  was  on  account  of  that  variegated  flower  that  our 
Saint  received  the  name  of  Scuithin. 

St.  Scothin  often  proceeded  to  Wales  to  visit  his  venerable 
master,  St.  David,  and  in  the  life  of  this  great  patron  of  Wales 
many  facts  are  mentioned  connected  with  our  Saint.  A  short 
sentence,  which  incidentally  occurs  in  one  of  the  texts  of  St. 
David's  Life,  published  by  Bees  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Cambro- 
Biitish  Saints,"  is  of  considerable  importance  as  illustrating  the 

<  "  Martyrology  of  TaUaght,"  159. 

*  Such  figuratiYe  forms  of  expression  were  Ireqaeiitly  used  by  the 
early  Irish  writers.  Thus,  in  MacConglinny's  "  Vision"  in  the  Leabhar 
Breac  :  "  Three  females  have  attAcked  thee — that  is,  scarcity  and  death, 
and  famine,  with  sharp  beaks  of  hunger."  Bee  Translation  of  this 
"  Vision"  by  Mr.  Hennessy  in  laser's  Magazine,  Sept.,  Ib73,  page  319. 
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life  of  St  SctuthiiL  Having  told  how,  on  a  oertain  Easter  Daj, 
our  Saint  visited  Menevia,  it  adds  that  St.  Scuithin  had  also 
another  name,  i^.^  Scolan/'  and  on  the  spot  where  he  conversed 
with  St  David  an  oratory  was  erected  which  in  after  times  was 
called  Bed-y'Seolan^  Le,^  **  St  Scuithin's  cell/'  This  leads  us  to 
an  interesting  discovery.  Three  short  poems^  which  are  justly 
reckoned  among  the  most  ancient  Gh^elic  remains  of  the  Cymric 
literature,  bear  the  name  of  Scolan.  This  unknown  name  has 
hitherto  been  a  puzzle  and  a  stumbling-block  to  our  antiqua- 
rians, and  even  as  late  as  the  past  generation  the  opinion  was 
generally  adopted  that  Scolan  was  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
name  of  St.  Columba,  and  that  it  was  to  this  Apostle  of  Scotland 
these  poems  should  be  referred.  The  distinguished  Celtic 
scholar,  Skene,  however,  in  his  "  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales" 
(Edinburgh,  1868),  has  clearly  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion, 
and  has  proved  that  it  is  to  St.  Scuithin  that  this  name  refers. 
The  first  poem  dweUs  on  some  penitential  exercises  which  should 
be  performed  for  sins,  and,  as  examples  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes,  it  mentions  the  burning  of  a  church,  destroying  the  pro- 
perty of  a  school,  and  doing  injury  to  a  book.  The  second 
poem  is  a  sort  of  Lorica,  or  invocation  of  Qod,  for  protection  in 
his  journey  to  Bome.  The  third  lays  down  the  maxims  which 
lead  to  heaven,  and  is  as  follows : — 
*'  I  asked  the  aged  priest, 

The  bishops  and  the  judges. 

What  is  the  best  thing  for  the  soul  P 

The  '  Our  Father,'  the  consecrated  host, 

The  blessed  Creed :  he  who  oflEers  them  for  his  60ul 

Until  the  judgment  day  :  these  are  the  best  things. 

Smooth  the  path  that  thou  goest,  and  cultivate  peace,  . 

And  to  thee  there  shall  be  no  end  of  mercy. 

Give  food  to  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked. 

And  perform,  thy  devotions ; 

Thus  from  the  presence  of  demons  wilt  thou  escape. 

The  proud  and  the  idle  shall  have  pain  in  their  flesh, 

The  penalty  for  indulging  in  excess ; 

Let  there  be  no  sifting  of  what  is  not  pure : 

Excess  of  sleep  and  drunkenness, 

Too  much  mead,  and  too  much  submission  to  the  flesh. 

Are  six  bitter  things  for  the  judgment  day. 

For  perjury  in  respect  to  land,  and  the  betrayal  of  a  lord, 

And  insult  to  the  bounteous, 
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Let  there  be  repentance  before  the  judgment. 

Bj  rising  to  matins  and  noctums, 

By  watching,  and  bj  the  intercession  of  the  saints, 

Shall  every  Christian  obtain  forgiveness."^ 
The  Felir^  of  St.  iBngns  tells  us  that  St.  Soothin  was  also- 
honoured  in  another  oratory,  which  is  described  as  situated  op- 
posite the  territory  of  Fir-n-Arda  (i.e.,  Ferrard,  in  the  county 
Louth),  and  it  is  added  that  this  duirthach  or  oratory  was  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  dashed  against  its  gable 
wall. 

I  feel  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  your  kind  atten- 
tion, and  yet  I  have  bai'ely  touched  on  one  of  the  many  subjects 
which  will  merit  the  most  careful  study  of  your  Society.  Lideed, 
were  this  Society  to  propose  to  itself  solely  to  illustrate  the  lives 
of  our  parochial  patrons,  it  would  have  a  sufficiently  wide  field 
for  its  researches  for  many  years.  For,  each  fact  connected  with 
these  saints  is  fuU  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  hagioJogy  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  attractive 
details  than  those  presented  in  the  lives  of  St.  Brendan,  patron 
of  Aghavillar ;  St.  Luchair,  of  Kilkeasy ;  St.  Oolumba,  of  Liis- 
tioge ;  St.  Senanus  of  Kilmacow ;  and  St.  Fintan,  of  Durrow, 

But  it  is  not  only  the  saints'  lives  that  we  must  illustrate 
Each  parochial  history  has  to  be  written,  each  parochial  monument 
preserved,  each  parochial  tradition  registered.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
for  you  know  it  far  better  than  I  do,  how  rich  this  diocese  is  in 
the  ruins  of  those  churches,  and  oratories,  and  monasteries 
which,  in  the  ages  of  faith,  were  erected  by  our  fathers  to  the 
glory  of  Qod.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  round  towers  of  St. 
Canice's,  Tullaherin,  Kilree,  Aghavillar,  and  Ferta :  the  noble 
Celtic  crosses  of  Dimnamaggan,  Kilree,  Killkieran,  and  Killa- 
mery  :  the  priceless  architectural  remains  of  MuUinakill,  Bath- 
beagh,  Clonamery,  Kilmacavoge,  Kilcolumb,  Freshford,  and  so 
many  others,  each  of  which  has  its  own  history,  and  each  will,  I 
trust,  be  illustrated  by  your  Society. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period?  From 
the  invasion  in  Henry  the  Second's  reign  to  the  apostacy  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  history  of  Kilkenny  is  in  great  part  the  history 
of  Ireland.  The  ruins  of  Kells  and  Jerpoint,  and  the  noble 
Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  attest  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
attained  in  our  religious  structures,  and  the  munificence  of  the 

<  See  the  original  text  and  translation  of  these  poems  in  "  Foot 
Ancient  Books  of  Wales,"  Skene,  vol.  1,  page  618,  and  toI.  2,  page  42. 
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noblemen  wlio^  if  tlie7  ^^^  armour  of  steel,  yet  had  Catholic 
hearts  in  those  ages  of  chivaliy.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the 
so-called  "  Statutes  of  Kilkennj"  gave  an  unenviable  notoriety 
to  this  "faire  eittie."  These  statutes,  enacted  by  strangers 
amongst  us,  are,  howeyer,  in  one  respect  at  least,  of  great  impor- 
tance. They  teach  us  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Church  had 
to  contend  in  those  days,  and  they  disclose  to  us  the  true  animus 
of  the  Norman  settlers,  who  regarded  the  Irish  chieftains  and 
our  fathers  as  outlaws,  and  treated  them  with  much  less  respect 
than  is  shown  by  the  British  soldiers  of  to-day  to  King  Coffee 
and  his  Ashantees. 

One  calumny  has  been  uttered  connected  with  this  period 
which  X  cannot  pass  oyer  in  silence.  It  has  been  often  repeated 
that  the  Holy  See  approved  of  these' barbarous  Anglo-Norman 
enactments,  and  even  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  whom  we  all  respected 
so  much  on  account  of  the  wonderful  impulse  which  he  gave  to 
Celtic  studies,  lent  the  weight  of  his  name  to  this  calumny,  and 
endeaToured  to  systematize  it,  laying  down  with  all  formality, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  that  almost  for 
four  hundred  years  (from  1 1 70  to  1540)  Bome  was  always  ready 
to  sanction  the  unjust  legislation  of  the  invaders  (page  243). 
To  disprove  this  assertion  I  will  merely  read  for  you  two  short 
letters  of  Pope  Honorius  the  Third,  which  I  copied  some  years 
ago,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the  Begesta  of  that  Pontiff  in 
the  Vatican  archives.  The  first  was  addressed  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1223,  to  the  Irish  clergy  (Clero  Hibemensi),  and  after 
premising  that  as  it  is  meet  that  the  Apostolic  See  should  confirm 
those  things  which  are  conformable  to  order  and  justice,  so  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  condemn  such  things  as  are  rashly  and 
unjustly  enacted,  lest  perchance  in  the  course  of  time  prescrip- 
tion might  seem  to  lend  to  them  the  force  of  law,  the  Pontiff  thus 
continues :  "  It  has  been  repeatedly  intimated  to  us  that  the 
English,  with  unprecedented  and  presumptuous  temerity,  have 
enacted  that  no  Irish  ecclesiastic,  no  matter  how  virtuous  and 
learned,  shall  be  promoted  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity.  We 
cannot  allow  such  an  excess  of  temerity  and  injustice  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  by  our  own  authority  we  declare  that  that  sta- 
tute, as  contrary  to  law  and  morals,  is  null  and  void,  and  we 
prohibit  any  one  to  act  on  it,  or  presume  to  make  any  regulations 
conformable  to  it.'* 

"  Sicut  ea  quae  rite  ac  laudabiliter  fiunt  decet  per  Sedem 
Apostolicam  roborari  ut  in  sui  roboris  firmitate  consistant  sic  ea 
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quae  temere  ac  illicite  praesumuntur  infirmari  convenit  per 
eamdem  ne  processu  temporis  robur  indignae  firmitatis  assumant. 
Sane  nostris  est  jam  frequenter  auribus  intimatum  quosdam 
Anglicos  inauditae  temeritatis  audacia  statuisse  ut  nullus  clericus 
de  Hibemia  quantumcumque  bonestus  et  literatus  existat,  ad 
aliquam  dignitatem  Ecclesiasticam  assumatur.  Kolentes  igitur 
tantae  praesumptionis  et  iniquitatis  abusum  sub  dissimulatione 
transire,  statutum  hujusmodi  omni  luris  et  Honestatis  auxilio 
destitutum,  propria  auctoritate  decemimus  irritum  et  inane, 
inbibentes  ne  quis  vel  inbaerere  illi,  vel  de  eodem  simile  attentare 
praesumat,"  &c.  Datum  Bomae  6to  Kal.  Maii,  anno  8vo  (Ex 
Begest.  Honorii  3*^,  epist.  468). 

Tbe  second  letter  is  addressed  to  tbe  collector  of  tbe  Papal 
taxes,  tben  representing  tbe  Holy  See  in  Ireland.      It  sets  fortb 
tbat  repeated  complaints  bad  been  made  to  Borne  by  tbe  Arcb* 
bisbop  of  Casbel  to  tbe  effect,  tbat  in  any  questions  wbicb  arose 
between  tbe  Englisb  and  tbe  Irisb,  every  favour  was  sbown  to 
tbe  former,  wbilst  tbe  latter  were  treated  witb  tbe  most  manifest 
injustice  in  tbe  royal  tribunals;  and  tben  it  continues:   "As 
unequal  measures  and  uneven  justice  are  an  odious  crime  before 
€k)d,  we  peremptorily  command  you,  no  matter  wbat  custom 
may  be  pretended  for  sucb  tbings,  wbicb  cannot  be  a  lawful 
custom,  but  is  ratber  an  intolerable  abuse  tbat  must  be  abolished, 
to  direct  tbe  aforesaid  English  to  abandon  tbis  iniquitous  course, 
and  to  prohibit  them  from  attempting  such  injustice  in  future." 
"Ven.  Fr.  Noster  Archiepus.  Casselensis  exposuit  coram 
nobis  quod  in  Provincia  sua  detestandae  consuetudinis  vitium 
per  Anglorum  insolentiam  inolevit,  quod  videlicet  si  Anglicus 
aliquid  de  suis  amittit  et  putat  illud  ab  aliquo  Hibemensi  furtim 
sibi  esse  surreptum  sex  Anglicis  juramentis  firmantibus  quod 
credant  ejus  verum  existere  juramentum,  Hibemi,  licet  inno- 
centes  sint  et  bonae  opinionis  et  vitae  suamque  super  objecto 
crimine  innocentiam  per  trigintatres  testes  vel  plures  sint  purgare 
parati,  ad  restitutionem  coguntur  nihilominus  tamquam  fures. 
Si  vero  aliquid  Hibemienses  amittunt  et  pro  certo  sciunt  quod 
Anglicus  surripuit  illud,  idque  suis  veHnt  adstruere  juramentis, 
Angli  eorum  juramenta  recipere  contradicunt  et  sic  utroque  casu 
conculcata  justitia,  Ecclesiis  ac  eorum  hominibus  grave  praeju- 
dicium  generatur.    Cum  igitur  pondus  et  pondus,  mensura  et 
mensura  vitium  sit  abominabile  apud  Dominum,  districte  Tibl, 
non  obstante  praefata  consuetudine  vel  potius  corruptela,  quam 
censemus  penitusesse  abolendam,  dictis  Anglicis  expresse  inhibeat 
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ne  talia  de  caetero  attentare  praesumant  sed  prorsus  ab  liujus- 
modi  perversitate  cessent/'  &c.  Datum  Lateraai,  xiv.  KaL  Apr. 
An.  5. 

A  letter  of  similar  import  was  subsequentlj  written  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV.,  which  may  be  seen  in  Rymer's  **  Foedera,"  and 
there  are  several  other  Papal  documents  which  breathe  the  same 
spirit. 

The  era  of  religious  persecution  which,  with  but  momentary 
interruption,  extended  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  pre- 
sent century,  also  merits  your  most  attentive  study.  If  the 
bright  ages  of  Faith  made  our  country  an  "  Island  of  Saints," 
three  centuries  of  persecution  have  enriched  our  Church  with 
countless  martyrs,  and  thus  for  her  eternal  crown,  in  the  words 
of  St.  Cyprian,  "  nee  rosae  nee  lilia  desunt."  Each  name  of 
those  who  suffered  for  the  Faith  should  be  inscribed  on  our 
diptychs,  and  the  heroism  of  our  fathers,  which  preserved  the 
Faith  to  us,  should  be  handed  down  as  a  priceless  heirloom  to 
awaken  true  sentiments  of  devotedness  and  reverence  for  reli- 
gion in  the  breasts  of  the  sons  of  Ireland  in  all  future  ages. 

The  &mous  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  in  1641,  is  almost 
the  only  bright  interval  in  these  three  centuries  of  gloom  and 
religious  persecution.  The  history  of  that  Confederation  has 
already  been  ably  written.  However,  new  documents  con- 
nected with  it  are  coming  to  light  every  day ;  and  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  render  full  justice  to  the  Irish  leaders 
who  guided  the  destinies  of  pur  country  at  that  momentous 
X>eriod. 

There  is  one  other  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  touch  before 
I  close.  Assembled  as  we  are  in  this  great  Educational  Institu- 
tion, of  which  Kilkenny  is  so  justly  proud,  and  at  the  present  edu- 
cational crisis  when  every  Irishman  worthy  of  the  name  is 
struggling  against  iniquitous  schemes  of  godless  instruction,  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  prominent  part  which  this  Diocese  of  Ossory 
has  taken  for  the  past  in  promoting  the  higher  branches  of 
Catholic  education. 

In  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  College  of  Kil- 
kenny was  already  a  flourishing  institution,  and  attracted  to  its 
halls  many  jouths  from  every  part  of  Ireland.  It  owed  its 
origin  to  Pierce,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  whose  lot  was  cast  in  the 
troubled  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign.  Amid  many  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  he  was  remarkable  for  his  dauntless  bravery, 
and  he  was  pious  as  he  was  brave.  Lynch,  in  his  MS.  account 
C 
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of  the  Irish  Sees,  records  that  it  was  the  custom  of  this  noble- 
man to  retire  every  year  in  holy  week  to  a  small  cell,  which  was 
situated  near  the  Cathedral,  and  was  called  "  The  Paradise,"  to 
pass  there  some  days  in  recollection  and  prayer,  thus  the  better 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  holy  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and 
the  due  celebration  of  the  Easter  festival.^  Some  polemical 
writers  during  the  past  few  years,  making  a  great  display  of  his- 
torical research,  announced  that  the  Earl  of  Omiond,  the  great 
leader  of  the  Leinster  Catholics,  was  the  first  nobleman  in  Ire- 
land who,  in  1535,  renounced  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  took  the  oath  of  the  Boyal  supremacy,  A  little 
learning  is  proverbially  a  dangerous  thing,  and  nowhere  does  it 
betray  its  votaries  into  graver  errors  than  in  the  matter  of  his- 
torical research.  From  the  published  records  of  the  Butler 
family  we  know  that  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ormonde  was,  in  1527, 
taken  from  Lord  Pierce  Butler,  and  bestowed  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Bullen,  a  name  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of  English  history. 
This  was  the  gentleman  who,  in  1535,  renounced  the  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  chose  Henry  Vili.  for  his  spiritual  guide. 
It  was  only  in  1537,  by  patent  of  the  22nd  of  February,  that  the 
earldom  of  Ormonde  was  restored  to  Lord  Pierce  Butler,  who  was 
at  all  times  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  and  the  title  was  soon 
after  confirmed  to  his  family  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  may  here 
incidentally  remark  that  his  successor  in  the  earldom,  popularly 
known  as  Black  Thomas,  after  fighting  against  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics throughout  the  greater  part  oi  Elizabeth's  reign,  was,  before 
his  death,  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  and  he  expired 
in  November,  1614,  in  the  most  edifying  sentiments  of  penance 
and  piety. 

The  Kilkenny  College  was  originally  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  and  one  of  its  first  masters  was 
Father  Peter  White,  who  for  several  years  conducted  its  schools 
with  the  greatest  ability  and  success.  He  was  appointed  Dean  of 
Waterford  in  1566,  but  as  he  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy  he  was 
obliged  to  forego  that  dignity.    Many  distinguished  men  studied 

^  Prope  palatiam  Episcopale  per  portam  occiduam  agredientibTis 
occnrrit  aedicula  qnam  non  ita  pridem  incolae  paradisum  vocabant. 
niuc  86  reoipiebat  quotannis  triduo  quntriduove  ante  Pascha  Petrus 
Butlerus  Ormoniae  comes  ut  semotus  ab  omni  tiirba  et  strepitu  saeculari 
totum  se  tradoret  exercitio  poeniteniiae,  la  jejunio,  oratione,  solitudine 
et  chiritatis  elargitione.  Ezpiata  autein  conscientia  et  sacra  synazi 
percepta  cum  spiritum  pie  refedsset  in  vigilia  Paschatis  domum  re  versus 
Domini  Besurrcctionem  cum  festo  apparatu  et  jubilo  celebrabat." 
(Lynches  MS.) 
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in  this  scbool :  suffice  it  to  mention  Peter  Lombard,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  ;  Richard  Stanihurst,  Luke  Wadding,  the  Franciscan 
annalist';  the  famous  Jesuit,  Father  Archer,  and  our  own  illus- 
trioos  David  Bothe.  Stanihurst  has  fortunately  handed  down 
to  us  a  short  accoimt  of  this  great  school : — 

"Out  of  this  schoole  have  sprouted  such  proper  ympes 
through  the  painful  diligence  and  the  laboursome  industry  of  a 
Yimous  lettered  man,  Mr.  Peter  White,  as  generally  the  whole 
weale  publike  of  Ireland,  and  especially  the  southerne  parts  of 
that  island,  are  greatly  thereby  furthered.  This  gentleman's 
methode  m  trayning  up  youth  was  rare  and  singular  framyin<,^ 
the  education  according  to  the  scoler's  veine  If  he  found  him 
free  he  would  bridle  hym,  like  a  wyse  Isocrates,  from  his  booke  : 
if  he  perceived  hym  to  be  dull  he  would  spur  him  f  orwarde ;  if 
he  understoode  that  he  were  the  worst  of  beating  he  would  win 
him  with  rewardes ;  finally,  by  interlacing  study  with  vacation, 
Borrow  with  mirth,  payne  with  pleasure,  sowemesse  with  sweet- 
nesse,  roughness  with  myldnesse,  he  had  so  good  successe 
in  schooling  his  pupils,  as  in  good  sooth  I  may  boldly  byde  by 
it,  that  in  the  realme  of  Ireland  was  not  Grammar  School  so 
good,  in  England,  I  am  well  assured,  none  better.  And  because 
it  was  my  happy  happe  (Ood  and  my  parents  be  thanked)  to 
have  been  one  of  his  crewe,  I  take  it  to  stand  with  my  duty,  sith 
I  may  not  stretche  myne  habilitie  in  requiting  his  good  tumes, 
yet  to  manifeste  my  good  will  in  remembrying  his  paines.  And, 
certes,  I  acknowledge  myselfe  so  much  bounde  and  beholding  to 
hym  and  his,  as  for  his  sake  I  reverence  the  meanest  stone 
cemented  in  the  walls  of  that  famous  schoole." 

In  another  work  he  again  thus  commends  in  Latin  the  fruits 
of  the  same  school : — 

"  Extat  in  hoc  oppido  schola  extructa  opibus  clarissimi  viri, 
Petri  Butleri,  Ormondiae,  et  Ossoriae  comitis,  et  uxoris  ejus 
quae  Margarita  Giralda  vocabatur.  Foemina  f uit  spectatissima ; 
non  modo  summa  generis  nobilitate,  quippe  comitis  Kildarac 
filia  sed  rerum  etiam  prudentia,  supra  muliebrem  captum, 
praedita.  Hie  ludum  aperuit,  nostra  aetate,  Petrus  Whitus, 
cujus  in  totam  rempublicam  summa  constant  merita.  Ex  illius 
etiam  schola,  tanquam  ex  equo  Trojano,  homines  literatissimi 
reipublicae  in  lucem  prodierunt.  Quos  ego  hie  Whiteos,  quos 
Quemerfordos,  quos  Walsheos,  quos  Wadingos,  quos  Dormeros, 
quos  Sheeos,  quos  Garveos,  quos  Butleros,  quos  Archeros,  quos 
Stronges,  quos  Lumbardos,  exccllontes  ingenio  et  doclrina  viros, 
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commemorare  potuissem  ;    qui  primis  temporibus  aetatis  in  ejus 
diciplinam  se  tradiderant."^ 

During  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  we  lose  sight 
of  the  Kilkenny  College.  It  was  perilous  and  penal  to  openly 
keep  Catholic  schools  at  that  period ;  still  these  schools  were 
privately  maintained,  and  from  one  of  the  royal  visitations  we 
learn  that  Penington,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Establishe<l 
Church  in  Kilkenny,  though  offering  the  boon  of  gratuitous  edu- 
cation, could  induce  few  to  frequent  his  school,  such  was  "  their 
backwardness  in  religion." 

It  was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  Confederatea  of  •  1641  to 
promote  the  higher  education  of  Catholic  youth.  A  college  was 
opened  in  this  city  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  When 
Ormonde  entered  Kilkenny,  on  the  proclamation  of  peace  in 
1646,  an  academy  was  held  in  his  honour,  and  he  openly  ex  ^ 
pressed  his  astonishment  at  the  ability  displayed  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  at  the  singular  elegance  of  the  compositions  which 
they  delivered  in  various  languages.  By  decree  of  the  General 
Assembly  four  great  colleges  were  to  be  established  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  and  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  so  long 
and  so  disastrously  negotiated  between  the  Confederates  and  the 
King,  one  demand  which  they  insisted  on,  and  which  was  only 
delusively  accepted  by  the  agents  of  the  crown,  was  to  the  effect, 
as  I  learn  from  the  Binuccini  MSS.,  that  a  full  share  should  be 
allotted  to  them  of  the  University  honours  and  emoluments  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  College  of  Kilkenny  reappears  in  1684,  when  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde  established  it  as  a  Protestant  institution,  granting  to 
it  an  extensive  range  of  buildings  in  "  St.  John's  town,"  and  en- 
dowing it  with  an  ample  revenue  from  various  tithes  and  other 
church  revenues.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  the  master  of 
the  College  fled,  and  the  buildings  of  the  College  became  a  public 
hospital.     Very  soon,  however,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens,  the 

'  Stanihurst  "  De  rebus,  in  Hibemia  gestis,"  page  25.  Dr.  £othc« 
in  Ms  MS.  account  of  the  See  of  Ossory,  after  speaking  of  the  College 
for  chanters,  established  by  Dr.  Thonery  in  Queen  Mai^s  reign,  and  of 
the  great  advantages  which  the  children  of  the  citizens  derived  from  it, 
adds  :  "  Cum  ^aullo  adultiores  evasissent  et  politioris  litteratiirae  vellent 
rudimenta  combibere,  paratam  erat  e  rogione  publicum  auditorium,  sive 
phrostisterium  a  comite  Petro  Butlero  ej  usque  nobilissima  conjuge 
Margareta  Giraldina,  ad  informandam  juventutem  et  humanioribus  dis- 
ciplinis  erudiendam,  commodissimo  extructum.  In  quem  locum  ex 
omni  parte  regni  tamquam  ad  musas  Atticas  advolantium  magaum  ali- 
quando  concursum  juvenum  supersunt  modo  qui  viderunt/' 
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College  was  restored  under  the  title  of  "  the  Royal  College  of 
St.  Canice,"  and  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  James  Phelan,  the 
ILC.  Bishop,  Dr.  Daton  was  chosen  its  President.  The  royal 
charter  is  dated  2 1st  February,  1689,  and  in  one  respect  it  is  of 
importance  to  us,  as  it  attests  that  during  the  preceding  years  of 
persecution  a  flourishing  high  school  had  been  secretly  main- 
tained  by  the  clergy  in  Kilkenny  for  Catholic  youth.  When  the 
smile  of  royal  sunshine  passed  away  such  schools  were  stealthily 
resumed  and  successfully  carried  on  amid  the  turmoil  and  penal 
laws  of  the  succeeding  reigns.  The  report  made  by  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1735  gives  the  following  summary  of 
statistics  regarding  this  diocese  : — "  There  are  in  Ossory  32  mass* 
houses,  18  of  which  have  been  erected  since  the  first  year  of 
Greorge  I. ;  there  are  44  priests ;  1  friary,  with  5  friars  ;  no  nuns 
or  nunnery ;  11  private  chapels,  and  34  schools."  The  total 
number  of  schools  in  Ireland  at  the  time  was  549. 

In  1782,  thanks  to  the  volunteers  of  Dungannon,  and  to  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  American  colonists,  the  penal  laws 
against  Catholic  education  were  somewhat  relaxed,  and  Ossory 
at  once  reappears  foremost  in  seeking  to  impart  to  Catholic 
youth  the  blessings  of  this  dawn  of  educational  freedom.  In  the 
letters. of  Dr.  Troy,  at  this  time  Bishop  of  Ossory,  I  find  two  re- 
ferences to  the  Education  Bill,  which  had  a  little  before  received 
the  royal  sanction,  and  to  the  new  Catholic  Academy  which  ho 
had  just  inaugurated.  Both  letters  are  addressed  to  Dr.  Fallon, 
Bishop  of  Elphin.  ^  In  the  first,  dated  September  23,  1782,  Dr. 
Troy  writes : — 

"  The  Education  Bill  does  not  regard  the  clergy  as  such,  but 
is  confined  to  schoolmasters,  who  can  teach  in  future  with  impu- 
nity on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  obtaining  a  license  from 
the  respective  Protestant  Bishops.  These  f  ojrms  will  be  attended 
with  some  expenses,  which  many  poor  teachers  will  not  be  able 
to  defray." 

The  next  letter  is  dated  from  Kilkenny,  November  9th, 
1782,  and  thus  concludes  : — 

"I  have  intimated  a  Diocesan  Synod  for  next  year,  and 
ordered  my  clergy  to  provide  themselves  with  sutans,  surplices, 
and  caps,  to  be  made  use  of  within  the  precincts  of  our  places  of 
worship.  The  enclosed  printed  paper  will  explain  the  nature  and 
design  of  an  Academy  now  erecting  here.  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
assure  you  it  meets  with  general  approbation  and  encourage- 
ment." 
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We  hftve  only  to  look  around  us  to  perceive  how  the  little 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  planted  by  Dr.  Troy,  has  grown  into  a 
majestic  tree,  and  I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiments  of  each 
member  of  our  Diocesan  Archseological  Society  when  I  say : 
Long  may  this  College  prosper,  and  may  its  resources  and  its 
fruits  be  multiplied  every  day,  for  with  its  success  are  linked  our 
hopes  for  religion  in  this  diocese,  and  in  many  distant  lands,  as 
well  aa  our  prospects  for  the  higher  education  of  our  Catholic 
youth. 

Reverend  Associates,  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  having  so 
long  trespassed  on  your  kind  indulgence,  and  yet  I  have  but 
briefly  and  imperfectly  touched  on  a  few  of  the  subjects  which 
come  within  the  province  mapped  out  for  your  Society.  I  trust 
that  each  and  all  of  them  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  your  re- 
searches, and  that  before  many  years  this  Diocesan  Arch»ological 
Society,  which  to-day  enters  on  its  labours,  will  be  found  to  have 
deserved  well  of  holy  Church,  and  to  have  deserved  well  also  of 
our  beloved  country. 


PAEOCHIAL  PAPERS 

BY 

VERY  EEV.  CANON  MOORE,  P.P.,  JOHNSTOWN. 


I. 

In  the  R.  C.  Parish  of  Thomastown  there  are  very  many  ruins 
of  ancient  churches,  <&c.,  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
antiquarian. 

1. — ^The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  antiquity  in  the  parish 
is,  of  course,  the  Abbdy  of  Jerpoint.  As  its  history  is  well 
known,  we  shall  say  very  little  about  it.  It  was  founded 
for  Cistercians  in  1180,  by  Donald,  Prince  of  Ossory.  The 
founder  and  Felix  O'Dullany,  bishop  of  Ossory,  were  interred 
in  this  Abbey.  It  did  not  escape  the  illiberal  enactments  of  the 
English  during  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1380  it  was  ordained 
that  no  mere  Irishman  should  be  permitted  to  make  his  profes- 
sion there.  The  Abbot  of  Jerpoint  was  a  lord  of  Parliament. 
The  building  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

2. — The  old  Gothic  church  of  Thomastown  is  likewise  too 
well  known  to  need  much  description.  There  is  a  fine  old  Irish 
cross  at  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  There  are  abo  some  very 
old  tombs  in  the  grave  yard.  Among  them  there  is  one  which 
bears  the  following  inscription : — "  Here  lies  the  body  of  Patrick 
Lincoln,  who  died  the  16th  of  December,  1666,  and  of  Mary 
Dobbyn,  his  wife,  who  ordered  this  monument.  She  died  the 
1 1th  day  of  May,  1709."  The  tomb  is  elaborately  worked, 
having  emblems  of  the  Passion,  <&c.  It  has  also  a  shield  empaling 
the  arms  of  Lincoln  and  Dobbyn.  Prior  to  the  date  last  men- 
tioned a  fine  silver  chalice  was  presented  to  the  chapel  of  Thomas- 
town by  a  Mary  Dobbyn  -  the  same  person,  we  presume,  whose 
name  is  on  the  monument.  It  has  the  following  inscription  :— 
"Orate  pro  anima  Marise  Dobbyn  quea  me  fieri  fecit,  1687." 
Translation — Pray  for  the  soul  of  Mary  Dobbyn,  who  caused  me 
to  be  made,  1687.  In  reference  to  this  lady,  we  may  also  men- 
tion that  there  is  in  the  chapel  of  Thomastown  a  beautifully 
carved  oaken  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  to  which  she  pre- 
sented crowns  of  silver  in  1705. 

3.— Near  Thomastown,  to  the  North- West  of  the  town,  is  a 
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church,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  a  church,  called  "  Modaleen." 
(We  write  it  as  it  is  pronounced).  It  is  evidently  a  very  old 
Irish  church,  probably  of  far  earlier  date  than  the  fine  Anglo- 
Norman  ruin  of  which  we  have,  just  spoken.  There  are  no  tra- 
ditions regarding  it.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  called  after 
St.  Mary  Magdelan,  its  patron.  We  do  not  believe  such  to  be 
the  case. 

4.— Church  Jerpoint,  as  it  is  called,  is  apparently  an  Anglo- 
Norman  erection.  It  is  divided  into  nave  and  choir.  It  has  a 
strongly -built  tower  at  the  West-end.  Near  the  church  is  a  tomb 
having  the  figure  of  a  priest  clad  in  vestments.  There  are  no 
traditions  or  legends  regarding  it. 

5. — The  Priory  of  Dysert,  about  a  mile-and-a-half  S.  E.  of 
Thomastown,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Nore.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  still  perfect ; 
but  the  church  itself  is  almost  wholly  in  ruins.  It  was  turned 
to  private  uses  by  the  family  of  Berkley — ancestors  of  the  famous 
bishop  Berkley  of  Cloyne.  His  father  is  said  to  have  kept  a 
school  or  academy  there,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  on  the 
top  of  the  tower  under  a  large  slab,  commonly  called  "the 
minister's  flag."  The  Berkleys  threw  all  the  tombstones  in  and 
around  the  church  into  the  Nore.  Dysert  is  said  to  have  been 
held  as  a  house  of  novices,  dependant  on  the  Augustinian  Priory 
of  Kells. 

6. — Columbkill  Church  was  about  60  feet  long  by  20  wide. 
The  walls  were  nearly  three  feet  thick,  but  badly  built.  There 
are  no  remains  of  windows,  of  font,  or  of  anything  else  of  the 
kind,  save  a  little  gable  cross  now  marking  a  grave.  The  opening 
of  the  southern  or  south-eastern  door  also  remains.  Near  this 
jjlace  is  a  holy  well  elegantly  surrounded  by  masonry.  Up  to  a 
late  period  crowds  used  to  assemble  here  on  the  Patron  day, 
which  was  the  Sunday  after  the  9th  of  June. 

7. — Kilcullen  old  church  is  about  two-and-a-half  miles  east 
of  Thomastown.  It  is  about  25  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  and 
i.s  very  rudely  built.  It  is  in  a  mountainous  locality,  but  com- 
mands a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  No  traditions, 
no  Patron  day. 

8.  —  Killeen,  in  Mountjuliet  demesne,  lies  about  two-and-a- 
half  miles  west  of  Thomastown.  It  has  now  totally  disappeared, 
and  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  monuments  of  the  family  of  the 
Earls  of  Carrick.  The  name  may  signify  the  little  church,  or  the 
place  miy  have  been  called  after  Killian  the  martyr.     No  tradi- 
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lions,   no  memorj  of  a  Patron  day.    Near  the  site  of  this  old 
chnrcli  is  a  beautiful  holj  well. 

9.— Killamey— "  The  church  of  the  sloes,**  Joyce.  It  has 
bot  a  stone  upon  a  stone,  nor  any  other  yestige  left.  Captain 
MyhiU,  an  officer  of  Cromwell,  who  lived  in  the  townland  of 
Killaraey,  was  buried  here.  His  sword,  with  a  portion  of  the 
scabbard,  was  found  in  1835.  "  Eogers,  London,  maJcers,'*  was 
marked  on  it. 

10.— Teaumple  Tehawn  (we  write  it  as  it  is  pronounced)  is 
a  small  church  to  the  east  of  Thomastown,  and  on  an  elevation 
near  Castle  G-renan.  It  is  a  very  ancieut  church,  and  appears  to 
faaYB  been  remodelled  by  the  Dens,  Castellans  of  Orenan.  There 
is  a  St.  Tian ;  Feast  23rd  Feb.,  Mart.  Donegal.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Protestant  being  buried 
here,  a  commotion  was  created  among  the  dead,  who  cried  out  to 
hare  his  body  removed  from  the  holy  place. 

11.— Blessington,  in  Irish  Lisnamanagh.  The  Lis  i.e ,  the 
liouse  or  fort  of  the  monks,  is  still  extant.  It  is  a  circular  rath 
bf  considerable  extent,  and  is  situated  in  a  romantic  locality. 
There  are  indistinct  traditions  of  monks  having  been  here.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  a  wonder  that  there  are  some  hawthorns  in  the 
Lis  on  which  no  thorns  ever  grow.  Some  relics  were  found  here 
about  the  year  1830. 

12. — Kilmurry,  ix.,  Mary's  Church,  was  situated  about  one 
mile  north  of  Thomastown.  Not  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains. 
Even  its  site  is  not  well  known,  although  some  very  old  people 
undertake  to  point  it  out.  In  the  demesne  of  Kilmurry  is  a 
field  which  is  still  called  ''  the  church  field."  The  mansion  was 
at  one  time  the  residence  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe. 

13.  -  TuUaherin,  with  its  fine  round  tower  and  fine  old  church, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  In  the  graveyard  is  a 
stone  bearing  an  "  Ogham  description."  Patron,  Saint  Eaeran ; 
Feast,  5th  March.  On  the  5th  March,  1800,  there  were  seventy- 
five  tents  erected  at  Tullaherin,  as  we  have  heard  from  a  man 
who  was  there  on  that  day. 

14. — Kilfane,  called  from  St.  Phaan;  Feast,  1st  January, 
Mart.  DonegaL  To  the  south  of  Kilfane  House  is  a  well  with  a 
very  ancient  cross.  To  the  north  is  the  Anglo-Norman  Church 
of  Elilfane,  probably  built  by  the  Cantwells,  owners  of  the  land. 
The  walls  of  this  church  are  very  strong,  and  an  Anglo-Norman 
tower  is  built  at  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  Inside  the  church 
b  an  efi&gy  in  chain  armour,  elegantly  sculptured,  and  in  excel- 
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lent  preservation.    The  legs  are  crosswise,  whicli  shows  that  tfid 
,  warrior  was  a  Crusader.     On  the  left  arm  is  a  shield  bearing  the 
arms  of  CantwelL     All  the  Walls  of  the  church  are  standing.    It 
was  used  as  a  Protestant  place  of  worship  till  1835. 

15 — Kilbline.  Kear  the  castle  of  that  name  is  a  rtdned 
little  church.  It  may  have  been  dedicated  St.  Blaan,  bishop,  1 0th 
August,  Mait.  Donegal.     No  legends  dr  traditions. 

16 — Skebul  Brunnagh,  now  Brown's  Bam,  is  a  very  ancient, 
but  greatly  injured  ruin.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Nore, 
about  two  and  a<half  miles  east  of  Thomastown.  There  is  a  St. 
Bron,  8th  June,  near  Donegal,  near  Tallaght.     No  traditions. 

17 — Kilmonage,  near  Kilminock,  is  very  ancient.  It  was  of 
a  very  small  extent,  and  is  now  almost  totally  destroyed.  Its 
patron  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  St.  Mohenog,  the  h  being 
mute,  as  is  very  common  in  Irish.  We  remember  to  have  seen 
the  above  written  Kilmohenog  in  some  old  parish  register.  This 
little  ruin  is  situated  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Thomastown. 

18 — Poerswood  is  so  called  from  a  family  of  De  La  Poers, 
who  lived  in  the  townland.  It  is  called  in  Irish  Kilcoman.  There 
is  a  St.  Gornan,  Jan.  6,  near  Donegal.  This  little  church  may 
have  been  a  private  place  of  worship  for  the  Castellans  of  Poers- 
wood, as  4t  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  their 
castle  stood. 

ROSBERCOIV. 

The  present  Parish  of  Eosbercon  comprises  the  ancient 
Parishes  of  Bosbercon,  Shanboth,  or  Shanbaugh,  Dysertmoone, 
and  Listerling,  also  the  Church  and  Vicarage  of  MullinakiU, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  Parish  of  Kilbeacon.  It  is  about 
seven  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad.  According  to  the  census 
taken  6th  June,  1841,  it  contained  at  that  time  6,510  inhabi- 
talits,  and  of  these  93  only  were  Protestants. 

1 — Eosbercon  formerly  was  possessed  of  an  Abbey  of  the 
Dominican  Order,  built,  according  to  SheflSeld  Gra^je,  ("  Memoirs 
of  the  Grace  Family")  by  the  families  of  Grace  and  Walsh.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  feast  day,  15th  August. 
Not  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains.  It  was  totally  destroyed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  by  a  vandal  named  Lamphit 
who  used  the  stones  of  it  to  build  a  store  on  the  river  side' 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-west  of  Eosbercon.  He  was 
afterwards  caught  smuggling,  and  had  to  give  up  all  his  pro- 
perty to  pay  the  fine.  There  were  five  arches  of  the  church 
standing  about  1812 :   it  contains  fragments  of  medieval  menu- 
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ments,  wiih  floriated  crosses  incised.  Qne  has)  tlie  following 
portion  of  an  inscription  Jn  X^mbardic  letters : — "  Pro  cujus 
anima  Pater  et  ave."  Some  friars  live4  in  it  or  near  it  about 
two  hundred  years  ago.  *'  James  Hignes,  the  Dominican,  who 
was  Chaplain  t;o  the  Irish  Brigade  at  the  ^ttle  of  Fontenoj, 
Uved  in  the  Friary  here,  and  died  24th  March,  1776,  aged  64 
years."  Also  the  '^y.  Dominick  Qi^rk,  of  the  same  Friary,  died 
in  1781,  and  is  buried  in  the  graveyard.  Of  the  parish  clergy 
also  we  find  buried  there  Bey.  Denis  Delany.  He  died  15th 
April,  1757,  aged  39.  Bev.  Patrick  !{^olan,  uncle  to  the  late 
Very  Eer.  Dr.  Nolan,  Dean  and  V.G.  of  Ossory. 

Ber.  Terence  Fitzpatrick  died  19th  Februaiy,  1868,  aged  83. 
Bev.  William  Fitzpatrick    •    •    •    P.P. 

Bev.  Edmond  Shelly,  P.P.,  died  11th  March,  1808,  aged  57. 
BeT.  Michael  Butler,  P.P.,  died  in  1815,  aged  61. 

Bev.  Edmond  Kenna,  P.P.,  died  24th  February,  1834, 
Skged  61.    Bey.  Thomas  Headen  was  P.P.  in  1704  ;  then  aged  50. 

The  Abbey  of  Bosbercon  at  the  dissolution  was  given  to 
John  Parker. 

2 — Shanbot?  obShactattoh. — Init  ar^the  remains  of  aveiy 
ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Fintan  Munnu,  who  died  in  634. 
His  feast  is  the  2l8t  October.  He  was  founder  of  the  jponastery 
pf  Tigh-Mun,  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  The  church  consists 
solely  of  a  naye  about  40  feet  long  by  about  20  yide.  The  walls 
1)eneath  project  like  buttresses.  There  are  strewn  about  some 
stones,  haying  interlaced  tracery  sculptured  in  relievo  on  them  of 
ancient  Irish  type.  There  are  no  fragments  of  ancient  tombs. 
About  three  hundred  yards  to  the  west  is  a  large  granite  boulder, 
haying  in  its  surface  the  impression  of  two  human  feet — one  that 
of  a  full-groini  man,  the  other  that  of  a  child.  The  water  that 
remains  in  the  larger  is  famous  for  curing  warts,  &c.  The  legen<I 
has  it  that  St.  Fintan,  leading  a  child  across  the  river,  stepped  on 
this  stone;  hence  its  name  "  Clogh  Fintan."  According  to  another 
legend  there  were  in  the  holy  well,  about  90  years  ago,  a  pair  of 
troi^t.  Early  one  fine  morning  a  farmer  named  Sullivan,  living 
near,  was  at  work  "  making  a  churn ;"  the  maid,  who  was  sent 
for  water  to  the  well,  carried  off  the  trout  in  the  dark  of  the 
early  twilight.  All  the  furze  in  Shanboth  could  not  warm  the 
water  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  trout  were  in  the  pot, 
which  was  instantly  conveyed  to  the  well,  and  the  water  an.d  fish 
restored  to  their  former  places.  The  pilgrimage  began  at 
'^  Clogh  Fintan,"  continued  on  to  the  church,  and  ended  at  tb«*> 
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holj  well.  It  was  frequented  bj  hundreds  till  about  the  year 
1836>  when  the  parochial  clergy  felt  it  their  duty  to  put  a  stop  to 
it,  for,  though  once  a  scene  of  great  deyotion,  it  had  become  a 
scene  of  drunkenness,  dancing,  and  frequently  of  fighting.  Tho 
well  was  altered  a  little  from  its  original  place  by  a  Mr.  Murphy^^ 
of  Annaghs,  on  whom  the  wrath  of  God  eyidently  fell. 

8 — Listerling  church  has  been  toti^ly  ruined.  Tl^re  is  a 
modem  Protestant  church  erected  on  its  site.  There  are  no  re- 
mains of  ancient  monuments.  It  was  dedicated  to  ^t.  David  of 
Wales ;  feast  day,  1st  of  Marcl^.  There  was  formerly  ''  a 
patron''  held  there.  There  is  a  holy  well,  which  is  popularly 
said  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Moling  ;  and  a  very  old  hawthorn, 
which  once  grew  beside  it,  was  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
saint.  In  this  church,  in  1467,  James,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and 
Sabina  Cavanagh,  daughter  of  the  chief  of  that  name,  were  mar- 
ried with  great  pomp,  after  having  procured  from  Rome  a  dis^ 
pensation  in  a  prohibited  degree  of  consanguinity. 

LEGEND  OF   ST.    MOLINC^. 

He  lived  for  a  time  in  Listerling,  Something  "was  stolen 
from  him.  He  left  the  place,  prophesying  that  Listerling  would 
never  be  without  a  thief,  a  prophecy  which  the  inhabitant 
believe  to  have  been  really  fulfilled.  He  then  went  to  Mullinar 
kill,  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west,  where  he  lived  in  a  cave 
or  grotto,  distant  about  half  a  mile  or  less  from  the  holy  well  of 
Mullinakill.  To  this  well  the  saint  used  to  come  every  day  to 
wash  his  feet,  as  he  had  ulcers  on  them.  One  day  a  woman  who 
owned  three  cows,  seeing  him  wash  his  feet  in  the  well,  not 
knowing  him,  cursed  him — wished  him  bad  luck.  "  Oh,  unlucky 
woman,"  replied  the  saint,  **  it  were  better  for  you  to  have  staid  at 
home."  She  knew  not  that  the  incredible  amount  of  milk  which 
the  cows  yielded  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  saint  bathed  his 
feet  in  the  stream,  the  water-cresses  of  which  the  cows  were  ac- 
customed to  eat.  The  saint  left  and  went  to  the  church  of 
Columbkill,  near  Thomastown,  but  this  place  being  too  much 
frequented  he  left,  walked  over  Brandon  hiU,  and  finally  settled 
at  a  place  now  called  St.  MuUins,  in  a  parish  and  barony  of  that 
name  on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow,  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  He 
lived  there  but  a  short  time,  and  died  in  697,  leaving,  it  is  said, 
a  copy  of  the  Gospels  written  with  his  own  hand.  This  copy  had 
been  for  ages  in  the  possesion  of  the  Cavanaghs  of  Borris,  but  it 
is  now  in  the  MSS.  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Feast 
day  of  St.  Moling,  I7th  June. 
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4 — Pabish  of  Dtsxbthoone  (Patbok,  St.  Aidan),  Fbabt, 
22ki>  Jajtuabt. — The  old  church  of  Dysertmoone  appears  to  he 
of  medieval constmctioii.  It  is  now  a  complete  ruin.  It^as  divided 
into  nave  and  chpir.  The  walls  were  not  very  well  huilt ;  it  had 
arched  recesses  in  the  interior  wall  of  the  chancel.  It  i^  ahout 
60  feet  long  hj  about  20  wide  There  is  a  holy  well,  now  little 
noticed.  Ponnerlj  there  was  ^'  a  patron' -  held  on  the  eye  of  the 
feast  day.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  De  Fraynes,  of  Bally- 
reddy,  ahout  two  miles  distant,  and  the  Fitzgeralds,  of  Browns- 
ford  Castle,  and  the  Butlers,  of  Olinbally valley,  respectable  fami- 
lies  in  the  neighboi^rhood,  occupied  the  recesses  di^ring  Divine 
Service.  Ther^  is  a  nice  marble  monument  of  altar  shape  still 
standing  in  the  chancel  of  the  church.  It  was  erected  by 
Eleanor  Fitzgerald  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  Robert 
Frayne.     The  inscription  on  the  monument  runs  thus : — 

D.  O.  M, 
Sacrum  Amoris,  mortisque  monumentum  quod  generoso 
Domino  D.  Boberto  Frayne,  viro  vere  pio,  munifico,  et  hospitali 
ex  aatiqua  Equitum  de  Frayne  familia  oriundo.  Domino  de 
Balireddiy,  BalinoB,  &c.,  marito  suo  charissimo,  sibi,  liberis,  ac 
posteris,  posuit  Elinora  Geraldina  Baronis  de  Brownsford  filia. 
Obiit  ille  die  17  Maii,  1643.  Defunctis  bene  precare  viator. 
There  is  a  well-cut  old  gable  granite  cross  at  the  head  of  a  grave ; 
also  a  curious  little  monument  rudely  carved.  The  walls  at  the 
comers  of  the  church  had  projecting  buttresses  of  hammered 
stone. 

5 — Rath  KiiiIiEA,  ie.^  Bath  of  the  church,  of  the  field  or 
meadow,  encloses  an  ancient  church,  every  vestige  of  which  has  now 
disappeared.  It  was  ahout  40  feet  long  and  15  wide.  The  walls 
were  built  of  stone  and  yellow  clay.  No  traces  of  tombstones  or 
any  other  relic.  There  is  a  well,  now  choked  up  with  the  trampling 
of  cattle,  cresses,  weeds,  Ac.  Father  Fitzpatrick,  P.  P.  of  Eos- 
bercon,  said  about  the  year  1760  that  he  read  of  it  in  Bome,and  the 
tradition  is  that  it  had  been  the  Parish  Church  of  Dysertmoone 
before  Ballyneal  church  was  built.  That  too  is  very  likely. 
About  an  English  mile  north-west  of  Ballyneal  are  the  ruins  of  a 
little  church,  so  very  small,  indeed— being  only  12  feet  long  and 
9  wide-  that  it  looks  more  like  a  hermitage  than  a  church.  It 
is  situated  in  the  townland  of  Glinballyvally.  It  is  called 
"Teaumple  Kilian,  or  Kilian*s  church."  It  commands  a  lovely 
prospect,  presenting  to  the  view  many  bends  of  the  beautiful 
Nore,  and  its  junction  with  the  Barrow.      In  the  year  1760  the 
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pld  church  of  Eathkillea  had  seyeral  graves  around  it  marked  by 
wooden  crosses.  There  are  now  only  a  few  rude  headstones,  but 
at  the  head  of  one  grave  I  noticed  a  very  beautiful  little  gable 
cross.  On  a  chalice  in  Tulloher  cha^pel  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :— "  Gulielmus  Fit^patrick,  rector  Epclesigp  S.  Moedochi  de 
Dysertmoone,  me  fieri  fecit,  prate  pro  eo."  In  this  chapel  also 
may  be  seen  a  carving  in  brown  oak  of  the  Nativity.  The  head- 
dress of  St.  Joseph,  who  is  represented  as  raising  a  curtain  to 
let  the  the  shepherd  s^e  th^  infant  Jesus,  is  tl^at  o|  the  period  of 
Henry  Vm.  of  England. 

6 — ^KiLBBAHAN  OxD  CsiTBCH  h^  Completely  disappeared. 
Its  foundations  existed  till  about  seventy  years  ago.  They  were 
then  cleared  away  by  a  man  named  Wallace,  who  died  suddenly 
in  1840,  which  was  looked  uj)on  by  the  people  of  the  place  as  a 
punishment  for  his  sacidlege.  There  is,  I  think,  a  l^oly  well,  but 
no  memory  of  "  a  patron''  day.  There  are  many  Irish  saints  of 
the  name  of  Bracan  or  Brecan ;  sp  that  it  is  no^r  impossible  to 
identify  the  Patron  of  Kilebraghan,  i^s  it  is  called  in  the  Irish, 

7 — MuLLiNAKiLL  Olp  Chubch. — From  its  appearance  it 
seems  not  of  ancient  Irish  model,  but  appears  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Abbot  of  Jerpoint.  The  style  is  Gothic.  It  is  about  30  feet 
long,  and  15  wide,  with  one  door  only.  This  is  on  the  south 
side,  built  in  Gothic  fashion  of  cut  stone.  There  are  no  old 
monuments  or  crosses.  The  grotto  spoken  of  before— in  which 
St.  Moling  lived — is  called  "  Tigh  Moling,"  pr  Mpling's  Home. 
A  huge  alder  tree  overshadows  the  well  of  Mullinakill,  of  which 
the  following  legend  is  told : — A  man  who  lived  near  intended  to 
gut  it.  He  went  over,  and  was  about  to  set  to  work,  when, 
looking  back,  he  thought  he  saw  his  house  on  fire.  Going  over 
to  examine  he  found  it  was  not  so.  He  returned  and  commenced 
to  cut  the  tree,  but  when  he  raised  his  eyes  again  he  saw  his 
house  this  time  actually  in  a  blaze  I  The  field  where  the  house 
stood  is  called  "  Gurtnatigb  lushkiha,"  or  the  field  of  the  burned 
house.  A  large  portion  of  the  tree  was  blown  down  by  a  storm 
to  my  own  recollection,  and  no  one  would  venture  to  take  it 
away. 

PILiT01¥lV. 

1 — FiDHDiTiN. — Fiddown,  as  the  word  is  usually  pronounced, 
means  •*  The  Wood  of  the  Moat  or  Fortress."  The  moat  from 
which  the  name  is  derived  is  still  to  be  seen  to  the  north-west  of 
the  site  of  where  an  old  monastery  stood.  Of  this  monastery 
itself  not  the  slightest  vestige  now  remains.   It  may  be  remarked 
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that  a  very  curiouslj-Bculptured  holy  water  vase  was  found  on 
the  site  of  this  monastery,  and  that  this  yase  is  now  used  for  its 
old  purpose  in  the  chapel  of  Piltown. 

MiDUi  Mac  Mtsyasn  is  commemorated  as  Patron  of  Fid- 
down — (Martyrology  of  Tallagh).  His  feast  is  28rd  March. 
Momedoc  is  another  Patron,  whose  feast  day  is  May  18— (Martyro- 
logy of  Donegal).    Another  also  is  Dothemnach ;  feast,  Oct.  1st; 

Sir  John  L^onsonhy,  founder  of  -the  Bessborough  family,  is 
buried  in  the  modem  Protestant  church  of  Fiddown.  He  wad 
bom  in  1608,  and  died  1608.  There  is  a  monument  to  Father 
Denn,  who  died  in  1618.  The  Denns  had  a  castle  near  the  old 
monastery  of  Fiddown,  of  which  townsland  they  were  the  owners. 
There  is  a  monument  in  the  church,  or  rather  a  slab,  with  an 
inscription  in  raised  Gothic  letters.  The  inscription  runs  thus : 
''  Hie  sunt  monumenta  Edmundi  Dalton,  generosi  de  Cloncunney 
et  Johana  Denn    *     •     *     &c. 

2 — ^Tybboughnt.— Here  there  is  a  very  ancient  church,  built 
in  the  Cyclopean  fashion,  having  no  interior  division.  Its  patron 
is  Modhomnog,  whose  ies^t  is  13th  February.  There  are  also  a 
holy  well  and  the  base  of  a  beautifully-sculptured  ancient  Irish 
cross,  with  a  stone  having  what  is  popularly  believed  to  be  the 
print  of  the  saint's  knees  impressed  upon  it^ 

3 — EuiONEBBY — inIbish  KyiiEONESsa. — The  old  church  and 
burial-ground  have  totally  disappeared.  There  are,  however,  a 
holy  well,  and  a  stone  hollowed  like  a  dish,  which  hollow  is 
popularly  believed  to  be  the  print  of  St.  Patrick's  knees.  There 
is  also  (according  to  the  same  popular  belief)  the  print  of  one  of 
the  saint's  hands.  Probably  a  St.  Nessa  was  the  patron,  as  there 
are  many  Irish  saints  of  that  name.  There  is  a  great  cromelagh 
and  a  cave  a  few  yards  to  the  east  of  the  church.  No  memory 
of  a  "  Pattern  day." 

4 — White  Chubch — in  theIbish,  TeaumplbGall. — There 
are  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  church,  but  a  modern  one  has  been 
built  on  its  site.  No  old  tombs,  crosses,  or  the  like  remain. 
There  ib,  however,  a  holy  well  called  "  Tubber  Maura,"  that  is, 
St.  Mary's  well.  It  is  to  the  west  of  the  site  of  the  old  church, 
which  church  stood  on  a  mound,  and  it  is  remarked  that  the 
earth  is  black  in  and  around  the  site  of  it,  which  peculiarity 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  great  numbers  were'  buried 
there.  The  field  in  which  the  church  stood  is  called  ^'  Park-na- 
Teaumple,"  that  is  to  say,  "  Field  of  the  Church."  A  little  to 
the  east  of  this  church  is  a  huge  cromleach,  which  St.  Patrick 
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is  said  to  have  thrown  down  with  his  crosier.  There  is  an  arti- 
ficial caye  near  it,  about  thirty  jards  long,  rdnning  in  a  zigzag 
direction. 

6 — KiLMACOLivER.— On  the  summit  of  Kilmacoliverhill  is  a 
curious  burial-ground,  whether  pagan  or  Christian  it  is  hard  to 
say.  Near  it,  on  the  same  hill,  are  curious  figdres  cut  into  a 
large  granite  block.  This  block  of  stdnes,  or  rather  this  stone 
(for  the  figures  are  cut  on  only  one)  is  looked  on  with  great 
veneration  by  the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts.  In  the 
valley  under  Kilmacoliver  hill  stands  the  old  ruined  church  of 
Kilideran.  Unfortunately  the  ruins  have  been  much  mutilated 
by  the  Osbomes  of  Kilmacoliver,  who  have  erected  on  its  site 
a  family  maiisoleum.  There  are,  however,  a  holy  well  and  three 
most  beaujtif ul  old  Irish  crosses  in  an  almost  perfect  state.  They 
were  taken  down  at  One  time  and  somewhat  injured,  but  they 
were  put  up  again  with  great  taste  and  judgment.  The  restora-^ 
iion  was  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Mrs.  Walsh,  of 
Fanningstown,  and  was  superintended  by  the  late  good  P.P.  of 
Tiillaroan,  Bev.  Matthew  Brennan.  There  are  also  fragments  of 
other  ancient  crosses  in  the  old  burial-ground.  The  "  pattern" 
day  is  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  September 
29th,  which  makes  me  think  that  St.  Kieran  of  Clonmacnoise  id 
the  patron,  for,  according  to  the  old  style  of  dates,  his  feast 
would  fall  on  the  21st  September,  and  his  "pattern,"  there- 
fore, would  be  held  on  the  following  Sunday.  This  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  tradition  amongst  the  people. 

6— OoNiwG,  OB  Owning,  comesnext  in  order.  There  are  there 
a  holy  well,  and  a  very  fine  old  church,  with  its  walls  standing 
almost  uninjured.  It  was  well  built,  and  had  a  nave  and  chancel; 
The  barges  of  the  gable  are  of  cut  stone.  There  are  no  old 
monuments ;  but  there  is  a  very  ancient  yew-tree,  now  almost 
decayed.  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  patroness ;  feast,  I5th 
August.  Tradition  tells  that  the  church  derived  its  name  from 
Ona  Walsh,  who  founded  it. 

7 — KiLMANAHAN  comes  next  in  order.  It  means  the  church  of 
St.  Manahan,  whence,  too,  Kilmainham,  near  Dublin.  A  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Granycastle,  King's  County,  is  dedicated  to  this 
saint,  and  called  Lemanahan.  His  shrine  is  still  preserved,  and 
was  long  in  possession  of  a  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Birr,  who  exhibited  it 
in  Dublin  at  the  great  exhibition  in  1853.  His  feast  is  on  the 
24th  January.  The  remains  of  St.  Manahan's  church,  and  ahK> 
his  well,  are  in  a  field  about  half  a  mile  or  so  from  Ooning.    No- 
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thing  about  the  church,  except  merely  its  site,  can  now  be  known, 
as  it  is  entirely  cleared  away.  There  is  a  fine  old  hawthorn  near 
the  holy  well. 

8 — ^TiTBBERNABBoyE. — There  id  here  a  tery  good  well,  with  a 
great  flow  of  water  from  it.  ITear  too  there  was  a  moat,  afters- 
wards  carried  off  to  repair  roads  ;  also  a  holy  Well  called  "  Tub- 
bercaiUeeheeil,  the  well  of  the  little  nun,"  famous  for  curing  sore 
eyes.  Its  water  gushed  through  an  opening  made  in  a  stone, 
which  is  fastened  like  a  quei^.  Two  more  quem  stones  were 
f  oand  near  it.  The  name  in  Irish  is  "  well  of  the  mill,  or  quem 
stones." 

9 — KiLDiLLTON,or  **Dalton*8  Church,"  gaye  name  to  the  towns* 
land  now  called  Bessborottgh.  In  the  front  of  the  present  man- 
sion, to  the  right  from  the  hall-door  (its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
stables),  stood  the  church  of  Kildalton.  It  was  dedicated  to  St^ 
John  the  Baptist.  A  great  quantity  of  human  bones  ii^s  dug  up 
When  laying  the  foundation  of  the  stables.  Several  fine  monu- 
ments too  Were  there ;  one  only  now  remains,  having  a  beautiful 
floriated  cross  carved  in  relief  on  it,  but  it  is  greatly  damaged. 
The  inscription  runs  thus  :— "  Hie  jacet  Beddemundus  *  *  *  • 
mensis  Febrii  et  Ellena  Butler  uxor  ejus  quo  *  *  •  •  * 
patens  Sta  Phe  plora,  suum  quod  eris  •  *  *  •  quis  quis 
es  .     Thomas   Otwae  fecit  hoc."    The  name  effaced  after 

Reddemnndus  was  evidently  Dalton.  There  are  two  small 
effigies  of  men  in  armour,  one  bearing  the  shield  of  Walsh.  In 
connection  with  Kildalton  I  may  remark  that  Dr.  WiUiam 
Dalton,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  Rector  of  Kilkenny  College  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  Second,  was  son  of  Redmond  Dalton,  of 
Kildalton,  now  called  Bessborough.  He  was  forced  into  exile  in 
1698,  and  died  in  1711.  His  sister  was  abbess  of  the  royal  con- 
vent of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  He  had  relations  in  the  French 
military  service.  His  niece,  Anne  Dalton,  died  in  Thomastown 
in  1806,  in  her  80th  year,  and  is  buried  with  her  father,  Redmond 
Dalton,  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Thomastown.  She  often  com- 
plained of  the  bad  treatment  of  her  grandfather,  Redmond 
Dalton,  of  Kildalton.  In  this  connection,  too,  I  may  remark 
that  the  name  Dalton  was  usually  written  Daton  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  I  being  mute  in  Norman-French 
names.  The  country  people  follow  the  old  rule,  and  always  pro- 
nounce it  "  Dawton."  Some  pronounce  it  Daton,  which  appears 
not  correct. 

10— Tbmpleoeum,  rightly  Templeoran,  from  Odhran,  whose 
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feast  is  27tli  October.  This  saint  is  thought  to  be  the  patron. 
There  is  a  holy  well  somewhat  changed  out  of  its  original  posi* 
tion  by  a  man  who  was  named  M'Grath,  and  who  was  marked 
by  ill-luck,  therefore,  it  is  said.  Not  a  yestige  of  the  ancient 
church  remains;  its  site  is  occupied  bj  the  modem  chapeL 
There  was  a  "  pattern  day'*  celebrated  in  former  times,  but  the 
custom  has  long  since  been  given  up.  Father  Lalor — ^who  com- 
posed the  elegy  on  Father  Kavanagh,  P.P.,  of  Ballyraggt — ^is  in- 
terred in  the  graveyard  of  Tem  pleorum.  Just  outside  the  graveyard 
there  stood  a  castle  of  the  Walshes,  concerning  which  is  a  curi- 
ous legend,  which  I  have  not  space  to  speak  of  here. 

11—  MxTLLENBEG— a  towulaud  adjoining  Templeorum — ^had 
in  it  an  ancient  little  church  called  "  Teaumple  Ulan,  or  Blam." 
There  are  two  Illaduns,  or  Ulans,  in  the  Callenders  of  Tallagh, 
and  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal.  One  is  10th  June  ;  the  other 
2nd  February.  People  tell  that  they  saw  persons  buried  in  this 
church.  The  site  of  the  church  is  now  converted  into  a  garden, 
and  yields  rich  cabbage  to  a  farmer  named  Shea.  I  forget  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  holy  well. 

Near  Templeorum,  about  a  mile  to  the  south-east,  in  a 
lonely  spot,  is  the  foundation  of  a  chapel,  made  use  of  in  the 
time  of  persecution.  It  ia  called  **  Chapel-na-gour,"  that  is 
"  The  Chapel  of  the  Goats,"  the  site  of  it  being  much  frequented 
by  these  animals  in  former  times. 

12 — K  iLMOUB. — The  church  here  has  totally  disappeared,  even 
its  foundation  being  altogether  taken  away.  There  is  no  account 
of  a  patron,  or  means  to  determine  to  which  of  the  Moaedougrs 
or  Mogeues  it  was  dedicated.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  holy 
well.     No  traditions. 

13— Macxtllee  Old  Chubch,  dedicated  to  St.  Canice,  stands 
in  the  townland  of  Milltown.  It  was  well  built,  but  ia  now  almost 
entirely  ruined.  It  has  a  beautiful  Grothic  door  of  cut  stone, 
now  shaken.  No  old  monuments.  There  is  a  holy  well,  famous 
for  curing  chest  complaints,  coughs,  consumption,  &c.  The 
"  pattern"  or  pilgrimage  began  at  the  moat  of  Milltown.  In  the 
same  townland  there  is  another  holy  well  called  "  Tubber-na- 
Clogeen,"  or  the  "  well  of  the  little  belL"  I  cannot  say  why, 
but  it  is  famous  for  curing  sore  eyes.  On  a  hawthorn  are 
usually  seen  votive  offerings  of  rags,  &c.,  a  thing  usual  in 
Ireland. 

As  supplementary  to  my  notes  of  the  ancient  church  of  Pil- 
town  parish  I  will  add  the  following : — In  Glenbower,  in  a 
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loneljj  jet  lovely  spot,  are  seen  the  maxks  of  St.  Patrick's 
knees^  crozier,  &c.,  imprinted  on  a  stone.  Near  it  is  ''  Closh-an- 
affron,  the  pit  of  the  Mass/'  where  Mass  used  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  days  of  persecution.  It  is  well  worth  a  yisit.  A  very  in- 
telligent old  man,  named  Carey,  saw  the  walls  or  part  of  the 
old  church  in  Mullenbeg,  called  Teaumple  Ulan.  He  knew  two 
persons  named  Neil  to  be  buried  there.  The  holy  weU  at  Kil- 
inanahan  is  called  ''  Tubber-na-Teaumple«" 

FiDDOWir. — Among  its  patrons  is  reckoned  Dotemnach, 
1st  October.  Mialbran,  abbot  of  Fiddowu,  died  in  980.  Donnegall . 
abbot  of  Fiddown,  died  944.  Colman,  Bishop  and  Abbot  of 
Fiddown,  died  in  1073.  Goillacassi  Osraigeah  died  an  abbot  of 
Fiddown.  These  dates,  <&c.,  I  take  from  the  Annals  of  tho 
Four  Masters. 

In  the  days  of  persecution  a  Rector  of  Fiddown,  named 
Shaw,  concealed  and  stroye  to  protect  a  priest,  *'  but  was  himself 
hunted  to  death  in  his  own  house." 

Dr.  M.  Cox,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  lived  in  Castletown 
house,  and  had  Father  Lanigan,  P.P.,  of  Piltown,  a  frequent 
g^est  at  his  table.  Rev.  Mr.  Lanigan  died  in  1770,  and  is  buried 
in  Ownmg.  I  give  the  date  from  memory,  haYing  no  note  of  it. 
These  two  facts  I  think  worthy  of  record. 

J01i^l»T01¥]V. 

1 — Febtagh  na  Gebaoh  —  "  The  Burial  Place  of  the  Sheep." 
A  priory  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Kyran,  founded  in  the  13tU 
century  by  the  family  of  Blanchfield,  for  canons  regular  of  tho 
order  of  St.  Augustine.  In  1396  the  Prior  held  the  churches  of 
Fertaghnageragh  and  Donoughmore,  in  the  Diocese  of  Ossor}-. 
In  1566  Sir  Edward  Butler,  of  Lower  Grange,  held  the  site  of  the 
priory,  townlands  of  Feilanageragh  and  Donoughmore,  in  tho 
county  of  Kilkeniiy,  at  twentieth  part  of  a  Knight's  fee,  9th 
Elizabeth,  8  Act.  This  priory,  with  its  appurtenances,  &c , 
was  granted  for  ever  in  capite  to  James  Butler,  at  tho  yearly  rent 
of  Jei2  13s.  3d. 

The  ruins  consist  of  a  round  tower,  almost  perfect,  and  the 
remains  of  the  church  of  the  monastery.  The  round  tower  was 
burned  in  1156,  and  "  in  it  was  burned  Eochaidh  O'Cuim,  tho 
Chief  Master." — AnnfLla  of  the  Four  Masters.  The  church  was 
used  as  a  Protestant  place  of  worship  till  the  year  1799,  when  a 
new  church  was  built  in  Johnstown,  in  which  the  Protestant 
congregation  have  ever  since  attended.  Fertagh  church  after 
that  speedily  became  an  almost   shapeless    ruin.     The   rector 
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tranof eired  the  beautifiU  east  vrindow  from  Fertagb  to  the  new 
church.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  Gothic  window.  He 
also  carried  off  the  door-waj  of  exquisite  workmanship  from  the 
old  to  the  new  church.  It  is  of  cut  stone,  and  ends  in  a  pointed 
arch,  ornamented  with  Tine-leaTos,  &c.,  elegantly  formed- 
The  then  P.P.  of  Johustown,  Bey.  Thomas  Brennan,  W9>8  not 
behindihand  in  the  work  of  spoliation.  He  carried  off  the 
window,  which  is  now  in  the  west  gable  of  the  church  or  chapel 
of  Johnstown.  It  is  an  elegant  window,  He  also  brought  an 
image  t)f  the  Crucifixion,  rudelj,  though  ei^pressively  cut.  It  is 
now  in  a  niche  in  the  west  gable  of  the  church.  He  fiso  took  a 
fine  Baptismal-font,  profusely  ornamented  with  carvings  of 
windows,  TudQr  Boses,  a  human  head^  &c,,  &c.  It  serves  as  a 
Baptismal-font  in  the  chapel.  There  are  no  ancient  tombs  in 
Fertiigh  except  one,  beneath  which  lie  buried  Bernard  Fitz- 
patrick,  Chief  of  Ossory,  and  Mary  O'Moore,  his  wife.  There  are 
two  effigies  side  by  side — Fitzpatrick,  in  fiill  armour>  elegantly 
cut  in  stone,  and  his  htdy  in  the  dress  of  the  early  pagrt  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  home  head-dress,  plaited  kirtle,  embroidered 
belt,  hands  closed  together.  A  drunken  ruffian,  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  at  a  funeral,  broke  the  ef^gj  of  the  lady.  Lord 
Castletown  has  since  repaired  the  enclosure  in  which  they  lie, 
and  secured  its  entrance  with  an  iron  gate  fastened  with  a  lock. 
"  A  pattern"  was  held  there  in  former  times.  It  has  been  over 
forty  years  given  up.  The  Fertagh,  or  burial  place  of  the 
qheep,  stands  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  ruins.  It 
consists  of  two  artificial  hillocks  of  earth,  one  raised  to  a  great 
height,  the  other  much  lower. 

2. — DoNOUGHMOBB  Chubc^. — Of  this  church  the  founda- 
tions alone  remain,  from  which  its  extent  can  hardly  be  traced.  It 
consisted  of  a  nave  and  chancel.  The  nave  is  about  40  feet 
long,  and  the  transept,  which  is  narrower  than  the  nave,  is  about 
20  feet  long.  It  looks  east  and  west,  The  breadth  of  the  nave 
is  20  feet ;  that  of  the  church  16.  There  is  a  well,  or  rather  a 
pit  of  water  near  it,  which,  however,  is  not  looked  upon  as 
"  holy."  The  walls,  from  the  specimen  that  was  turned  up  in 
the  month  of  May  last,  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  well 
built,  both  mortar  and  stones  being  cemented  together  as  hard 
as  a  rock.  There  are  no  traditions — no  memory  of  a 
"  pattern  day."  There  are  some  cut  or  worked  stones  thrown 
here  and  there  in  the  graveyard,  which  formed  ornamental  por- 
tions of  doors  or  windows.     No  old  cross.     There  are  fragments 
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of  a  medieyi^  monument  with  curious  ornamentatioii  incised  on 
them, 

DoKOUG^MOBE,  as  is  the  case  with  all  old  churches  bear-i 
ing  that  name,  may  be  justly  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Patrick,  and  its  situation  is  beautiful,  and  commands  a  prospect 
in  fine  weather  of  great  extent  and  variety.  This  is  half  a  mile 
south-east  of  Johnstown.  Its  graveyard  is  much  frequented  aa 
a  burial  place, 

3. — ^Batitlooan  Old  Chubch. — It  seems  to  be  a  medievQ,! 
church,  strongly,  though  rudely  built.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
only,  and  is  greatly  ruined-  The  north-west  gable  remains  to- 
gether with  partitious  of  the  side-walls.  The  walls  are  about 
2  feet  4  inches  in  thickness.  Its  height  was  considerable. 
There  are  thrown  over  the  graveyard  fragments  of  cut  stone, 
which  shows  that  the  doors  at  least  were  orno^mented.  One  loop 
in  the  gable  is  extremely  rude  in  its  construction.  There  are  no 
traditions  j  no  memory  of  a  "  pattern  day."  Some  few  are  still 
buried  there.  There  is  a  fragment  of  a  medieval  tomb  ;  no 
other  remains.  There  is  a  holy  well  to  the  south-east,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  It  is  called  "  Tubber 
Caceh,"  or  the  well  of  the  blind,  as  it  is  still  frequented  by  per- 
sons for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes.  A  man  named  Tynan,  from 
Johnstown,  went  there  three  or  four  years  ago,  and,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  derived  great  benefit  from  it.  I  asked  its  name 
in  Irish  from  an  old  woman  about  ten  years  ago.  She  said  it 
was  called  "  Tohher  Ullacan:*  We  have  St.  Ollan,  7th  December, 
and  two  Lolladans.  The  transition  from  either  name  to  the 
above  would  be  easy.    However,  we  must  build  on  conjecture. 

In  the  demesne  of  Violet  Hill,  just  at  Johnstown,  is  a  very 
large  mound,  in  part  natural,  and  in  part  artificial,  where  it  is 
commonly  said  "  a  pattern  "  used  formerly  be  held.  No  tradi- 
tions or  any  relic  of  the  past  in  it  or  near  it. 

4.— PouLKSCouBT  Old  Chubch. — It  seems  to  have  been 
built  for  the  use  of  the  Castellan  of  the  Castle  of  that  name  and 
his  retainers  about  the  year  1460  or  so.  Its  walls  are  very 
thick  and  well  built.  Its  gables  had  barges  of  cut  stone.  Its 
doors,  which  were  in  the  side-walls,  are  totally  removed  for  the 
sake  of  the  cut  stone.  Its  eastern  window  remains  entire,  and 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Gothic  window,  exactly  resembling  those 
which  are  usually  placed  in  the  upper  story  of  all  old  castles, 
consisting  of  mullions,  drip  stone,  <&c.  There  are  no  traditions, 
no  memory  of  a  "  pattern  day,''  or  of  the  patron  saint.     No  old 
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crosfl  or  tomb.  It  is  no  longer  used  as  a  burial  place,  though 
formerly  persons  had  been  buried  in  it.  To  the  west  of  it,  about 
two  furlongs,  in  a  well  situated  in  a  bog,  was  found  four  years 
ago  a  bell  of  ancient  Irish  form,  being  made  of  a  thin  plate  of 
iron,  covered  over  with  a  coat  of  bronze.  It  was  given  by  Mr. 
Healy — ^in  whose  demesne  it  was  found— to  the  Museum  of  the 
Historical  and  Archaeological  Society  of  Ireland,  Kilkenny.  It 
was  engraved  for  the  aforesaid  society,  and  puUished  in  one  of 
its  journals.  No  traditions  about  it.  This  church  is  about  45 
feet  long  by  20  wide.  At  the  west  end  it  has  holes  in  the  walla 
for  supports  for  a  small  gallery.  There  is  an  aumbry  of  rude 
workmanship.  There  is  no  division  into  nave  and  chancel.  The 
body  of  the  church  was  lighted  by  narrow  loops  of  cut  stone. 

6. — Chtjech  of  Erkb.  —It  is  dedicated  to  the  Archangel 
Michael,  and  is  situated  on  a  great  elevation,  commanding  a 
prospect  of  great  beauty  and  extent.  Not  one  stone  of  the  old 
church  was  left  over  another,  having  been  totally  demolished  to 
make  room  for  a  modem  Protestant  church.  There  are  no  frag- 
ments of  cut  stone  to  be  seen— no  old  cross  or  other  remnant  of 
antiquity  except  one  monumental  slab  having  the  following  in- ' 
scription : — "  Son  of  Anne  Ball  in  Logh  who  deceased"—"  Hero 
under  Lieth  the  corpse  of  Thom.  Morris."  The  date  was  broken 
off,  or,  perhaps,  never  engraved.  The  inscription  is  in  raised 
Eoman  letters.  Its  date  about  1G60  or  thereabouts.  The 
"  pattern"  waS  attended  by  great  crowds  till  about  forty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  stopped  on  a^^ouat  of  the  abuses  committed  at 
it.  The  pilgrimage  began  about  two  miles  south  of  the  church 
of  Rath.  The  next  station  was  at  Bayswell,  about  midway  be- 
tween Erke  and  Eath.  At  Bayswell  is  a  fine  well,  surrounded 
with  yew  trees  of  great  age  and  size.  In  the  west  end  of  the 
arch  that  covers  the  well  is  inserted  an  image  of  the  Crucifixion 
in  stone. 

6. — Thb  Church  op  Eath. — It  is  seemingly  a  very  ancient 
church,  and  rudely,  though  strongly  built.  It  consisted  of  a  nave 
only.  The  east  window  is  only  a  large  loop,  with  a  considerable 
splay  inside.  I  have  a  sketch  of  it.  No  holy  well.  No  memory 
of  "  patron  saint"  or  "  pattern  day."  It  is  traditionally  said  that 
it  and  Taumple  Gal  and  the  church  of  Graig  "  are  the  oldest  in 
the  whole  country  round."  They  look  to  be  so.  In  the  grave- 
yard of  Eath — now  not  much  used-  are  two  fragments  of  a  Bap- 
tismal font,  with  a  Gothic  cross  very  well  sculj^tured  on  them. 

7. — Tkaumple  Gal,  or  the  fair,  white,  or  unsix)tted  Church. 
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Of  this  Onl  j  a  portion  Oi  the  #e8t  gable  and  of  the  side  walls 
remain.  It  was  strongly,  bat  Tory  redely  built.  I  hare 
sketched  all  that  exists  of  it  It  eonsisted  of  a  naye  only.  It 
was  about  40  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide.  It  was  not  more  than 
an  English  mile  from  Fertagh.  There  is  no  old  cross  or  tomb, 
or  remnant  of  cut  stone  in  it  or  around  it.  The  grayeyard  is 
still  used  as  a  burial  ground.  It  is  traditionally  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There 
is  a  ''Teample  Gal"  in  the  parish  of  Piltown  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  may  fairly  be  conjectured  that  this  also  is 
dedicated  to  her.  There  is  no  holy  well,  no  memory  of  patron 
saint  or  "  pattern  day." 

8 — ^The  Old  Church  of  Qba^igitb,  or  Church  of  the  yillage. 
It  is  about  a  mile  due  west  of  Erke.  It  is  rudely,  though 
strongly  built.  The  walls  are  four  feet  thick,  and  form  but- 
tresses as  they  rise  from  the  ground.  There  exists  no  remains 
of  doors  or  windows,  no  cut  stone,  no  old  cross  or  tomb.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  naye  only.  In  the  south  wall,  near  the  east  gallery, 
is  an  aumbry  of  extremely  rude  masonry.  It  commands  a 
prospect  of  singular  beauty.  It  is  called  ''Teaumple  Bar 
Dinne"-^"the  Church  of  the  height  of  the  Ports"— as  there 
are  four  immense  raths,  or  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Irish,  in  its 
neighbourhood.  There  is  one  great  one  just  arljoining  it.  I 
have  sketched  it.  There  is  a  St.  Curcach,  of  Gregraighe,  ».«., 
the  yillage  of  the  Baths.  (Might  not  this  be  the  place  mentioned 
in  the  Marty rology  of  Donegal,  16  November  ?)  And  I  am  told 
that  its  east  gable  looks  at  the  rising  sun  in  November.  The 
old  Irish  built  their  churches  to  face  the  sun  when  rising  on  the 
day  of  their  patron's  feast.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  St.  Cur- 
cach may  be  the  patron  of  Graigue.  No  memory  of  patron  saint 
exists  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  No  holy  well.  No  ^'  pattern  day." 
The  extinction  of  the  Irish  language  is  a  great  cause  of  such 
oblivion  of  things  past. 

11th  dbcembeb,  1873. — leoekds  ob  tbaditions  of  st.  ittban, 

picked  up  this 'dat  in  febtagh. 

Ist.  The  Legend  of  the  Pet  Lamb.  It  was  stolen.  He 
called  all  persons  who  might  be  suspected  of  the  theft  around 
him.  All  denied  the  theft.  He  made  the  lamb  speak  in  the 
guilty  man's  stomach. 

2nd  Legend.  He  had  a  horse  or  pony  that  travelled  round 
the  country  with  two  bags  slung  on  each  side.  He  took  letters, 
provisions,  or  gifts  back  to    Pertagh.    In   passing    through 
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Rathely,  parisli  of  Tullaroan,  he  was  robbed,  a  roll  of  cheese 
being  taken  away.  When  the  saint  heard  it  he  said,  ''  Maj  the 
people  of  that  place  be  the  first  to  sow  and  the  last  to  reap." 

3rd.  Legend  of  the  housekeeper  oi*  servant.  Seeing  the 
saint  so  Wasted  with  fasting  she  mixed  milk  instead  of  water  in 
his  bread.  When  the  saint  knew  it  he  was  incensed  against  her, 
and  said :  "  Maj  the  dogs  of.  the  village  tear  you  in  pieces  when 
next  you  go  for  water  to  the  well"  It  so  happened.  She  re- 
mained unusually  long  away.  The  saint  went  to  try  the  cause, 
and  found  her  torn  limb  from  limb.  He  replaced  the  limbs  and 
restored  her  to  life.  He  asked  her  what  had  happened  that  de- 
layed her  so  long.  She  said  she  only  fell  asleep.  I  have  seen 
the  well  to-day.  It  is  a  very  fine  spring,  in  a  ruined  place,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  nearly  so,  east  of  the  monastery  of 
Fertagh. 

4th  Legend.  The  saint  took  a  dislike  to  Fertagh,  and  said 
he  would  go  and  live  a  day's  journey  from  it.  He  selected 
AughaboCj  found  it  too  near,  and  went  to  live  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  in  the  King's  County,  i  e.,  Clonmacnoise. 

The  church  of  Erke  was  built  by  the  L'Ercedekynes,  or  a 
Norman  family  who  came  from  Cornwall  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Second.  The  name  was  corrupted  into  Archdeacon,  and 
afterwards  they  took  the  Irish  form  of  McOdo,  or  Cody,  Otho  or 
Odo  being  a  family  name  of  the  L'Ercedekyne.  They  held  a 
large  territory  in  the  Barony  of  Galmoy  in  former  times. 
Erke  is  called  in  Irish  Eirke,  or  Beerke  McCody,  t*c,  "  Cody's 
Prospect,"  as  the  hill  on  which  the  church  is  built  commands  a 
very  extensive  view.  In  a  will  of  one  of  the  Bryans^  of  Bawn« 
more,  are  the  following  words  :  —  "  Item,  I  will  that  I  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  Erke,  which  was  built  by  mine  ancestors,"  ue.^ 
the  McCody s,  he  being  maternally  descended  from  them.  The 
L'Ercedekynes  likely  took  the  notion  of  building  St.  Michael's 
Church  on  the  elevated  spot,  from  the  Church  of  St  Michael's  of 
the  Mount  in  Cornwall.  In  medieval  times  a  high  situation  was 
selected  for  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  as  he  is  the  High 
or  Arch-Angel. 
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NOTICES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  RUINS, 

(BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HEALY.) 
I.— «RA]Vi:  AND  URIiUVOFORD. 

In  the  present  paper  I  pretend  merely  to  gvwQ  as  aocnrate  an 
aoeonnt  as  possible  of  the  present  state  of  the  Old  Churches  of 
the  United  Parishes  of  Grane  and  XJrlingford.  Those  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  to  some  extent,  will  be  noticed  by  the 
Very  ReT.  Canon  Moore,  P.P.,  Johnstown,  better  than  if  I  my- 
self had  given  them  space,  inasmuch  as  he  has  gone  far  and  deep 
into  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  ruins,  whereas  I  have  by  his 
generous  and  prompting  assistance  only  just  turned  me  to  its 
first  pages. 

1.  XTblinotobd  Old  Chfbch  is  situate  on  a  rising  ground 
some  three  hundred  paces  north  of  the  town,  beside  the  public 
way  leading  to  Bawnmore.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel. 
The  nave  measures  exteriorly  60  feet  in  length  by  29  feet  in 
breadth.  The  chancel  arch  has  a  smaller  one,  8  feet  in  height 
on  either  side  of  it,  and  within  the  nave.  They  are  4  feet  wide, 
and  about  7  feet  in  depth  or  thickness.  The  north  door  of  nave 
is  2}  feet  wide,  4  feet  high,  and  its  jambs  are  blocks  of  rudely- 
faced  limestone.  The  south  side  opposite  shows  overhead  an 
arch-way  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  as  the  masonry  under 
it  is  totally  and  irregularly  broken  away,  I  don't  know  whether 
this  arch  turned  the  south  door- way  or  was  only  for  strength 
over  it.  The  sides  are  about  10  feet  high,  and  3  feet  in 
thickness.  On  the  outer  they  are  faced  with  large  blocks,  seem- 
ingly smooth,  and  are  well  grouted.  The  arched  chambers 
already  alluded  to  were  evidently  intended  for  altars,  and  there 
18  the  semblance  of  a  rude  loft  over  them.  The  chancel  mea- 
sures from  the  outside  30  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly narrower  than  the  nave  by  9  feet.  Within  the 
chancel,  close  by  the  middle  gable,  there  is  a  recess  of  half  the 
wall's  thickness,  7  feet  in  length,  8  feet  high,  and  in  the  north 
side.  The  south  wall  opposite  is  broken  away,  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  corresponding  arched  recess  springs  from  the  centre 
gable.  Could  those  recesses  have  been  meant  for  family  pews  ? 
Modem  masonry  fills  up  the  place  of  the  east  window,  and  the 
western,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  ivy,  shows  only  like  a  large 
loop.  Just  by  this  old  church  the  Gowl  river  winds  its  course 
through  the  underlying  plain.  A  castle  of  the  Mountgairet 
family  is  reared  above  it,  and  the  Castellan  built  his  mill  upon 
P 
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it.  XTiider  the  road,  on  its  right  hand,  there  is  a  well  called  the 
"  Mill  Well."  As  the  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  (Feast  Baj,  15th  August),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  well 
is  the  Tuber  Marie,  and  that  long  before  the  Castellan  turned  a 
portion  of  the  Gowl  river  to  grinding  purposes,  and  channelled 
the  triangular  space  around  this  spring,  the  pilgrim  of  affliction 
here  prayed,  and  forgot  his  sorrows  in  the  hope  of  happier 
days.  I  have  failed  to  discover  any  monument  of  antiquarian 
worth  in  or  about  this  holy  church,  the  only  thing  noticeable 
being  a  two-feet  stone  fragment  of  circular  shape,  with  a  few 
raised  sculpturings,  not  unlike  the  rose  on  its  fluted  facing.  The 
site  of  this  old  church  was  admirably  chosen,  embracing  as  it 
does,  the  wild,  yet  cheerful  advantages  of  hilly  scenery.  From 
under  its  east  gable  you  observe  well-known  Ballyspellan  cut- 
ting the  horizon  in  sharp  outline;  the  Seven  Sisters,  huge, 
mighty,  tossing  its  broad  heather  brow  into  the  wastes  of 
cloud.  Northwards,  to  the  left,  the  blue  ridge  of  the  Slieve 
Bloom  terminates  your  vision  ;  whilst  southwards,  to  the  right, 
Kilcooley  hill,  with  its  pine-clad  front,  forms  the  first  link  in  the 
delightful  chain  of  the  Slievearda.  There  is  something  pre- 
possessing—something magically  fascinating  about  this  Slieve- 
arda range ;  nor  can  I  conceive  atight  else  that  induced  the  monk 
of  old  to  settle  in  the  lone  plain  beneath  it,  and  leave  behind  him 
Kilcooley  Abbey,  with  its  lengthy,  magnificent  nave,  its  groined 
arches,  its  mullioned  windows  of  beauteous  decoration  and 
graceful  proportions,  its  rich  sculptured  facings,  and  more  than 
elegantly-plated  door- ways. 

According  to  the  "Ecgistrum  Dioecesis  Ossoriensis"  of  1759, 
lately  secured  by  the  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Moran,  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
a  Father  Butler  was  in  said  date  of  the  manuscript,  parish 
priest  of  TJrlingford  and  Grane,  and  also  ''parochus  conter- 
minsB  parochise  in  Dioecesi  Cassiliensi,"  i.e.,  was  also  parish 
priest  of  Gurtnahoe.  In  1765,  or  thereabouts.  Dean  Byan  was 
appointed  parish  priest  of  Gurtnahoe,  and  he  in  turn  became 
parochus  contermince  parochiae  in  Dioecesi  Ossoriensi,  namely  of 
Grane  and  TJrlingford.  Two  of  his  curates  are  still  held  in  re- 
membrance—namely. Fathers  Laffan  and  McNight.  The 
latter  officiated  in  the  dark  days  of  '98.  It  is  said  when  Dean 
Byan  came  to  hold  stations  in  TJrlingford  he  used  remain  an 
entire  week.  In  his  time  the  people  of  TJrlingford  erected  a 
chapel,  which  was  a  low  thatched  structure  71  feet  in  length  by 
22  feet  in  width.     In  the  south  gable,  over  the  altar,  were  two 
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Gothic  windows,  9  feet  liigli,  and  2  feet  8  inches  wide  each. 
The  north  gable  contained  the  belfiy,  and  the  sides  were  8  feet 
high.  When  the  pres.ent  new  church  of  Urlingford  was  com- 
pleted in  1832,  fiftj^one  feet  of  this  old  chapel  were  re- 
constructed into  a  dwelling-house,  ^ince  usually  occupied,  as  it  is 
at  present,  by  the  curates  of  the  parish.  Twenty -one  feet  of  the 
south  gable  of  this  chapel  are  still  standing  tifi  originally,  f  ron;i 
which  I  was  enabled  to  get  the  exact  breadth  and  height  of  sides  of 
the  entire  old  structufe.  Dean  Eyan  is  interred  in  the  ancient 
burial-ground  of  Fenor,  a  little  south-west  of  Urlingford,  in  the 
arch-diocese  of  Cashel  i  and  the  altar-piece  used  in  the  above  old 
chapel  is  at  present  in  the  sacristy  of  our  new  one.  The  in- 
scription on  this  tomb  reads  thus : — "  Hie  jacent  reliquis? 
Philippi  O'Byan,  hujuscsa  parochise  quadraginta  fere  annoa 
pectoris  nei^non  Dioecesis  Cassiliensis  decani.  Obiit  decinio  septimo 
Aprilis  anni  millessimi  octingentissimi  quinti  eetatis  suae  89, 
E.LP."  After  Father  Eyan's  death  Grane  and  Urlingford  re- 
turned to  Ossory,  and  the  Eev.  John  Kayanagh  was  appointed 
parish  priest  of  both.  He  was  translated  to  Aghaboe  in  1819. 
^he  Eev.  P.  Walsh  succeeded  y  and  our  silver  chalice  bears  the 
inscription— "  Eev.  P.  Walsh,  P.P.,  Urlingford,  November, 
1838."  I  forgot  to  mention  that  our  oldest  parish  register  is 
that  of  the  !E(ev.  John  Kavanagh,  and  the  firat  entry  therein  i§ 
May  5,  1805.  Father  Walsh  was  translated  to  Ballycallan  in 
1840.  The  Eev.  John  Walsh  succeeded  him  on  the  22nd  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  ye^r,  and  was  translated  to  the  parish  of 
MuUinavatt  in  1843.  The  present  venerable  P.P.,  Eev.  Edward 
Kealy,  succeeded  on  the  5th  September,  following,  having  been 
translated  from  Windgap,  which  he  governed  as  parish  priest  for 
three  years  and  three  months.  Thus  you  see  that  we  have  buried 
no  parish  priest  of  Urlingford  for  over  a  century  e(  w  ad  longtknk 
tempus, 

2. — Abdaneena  Chuboh. — It  is  half  a  mile  east  of  Urlingr 
ford,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Mr.  Butler's  lawn,  Wilton, 
There  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  western  gable  standing,  and 
an  opening  connected  with  it  seems  to  have  led  to  a  special  stairr 
case.  When  Canon  Moore  first  called  my  attention  to  this  piece 
of  grouted  masonry  1  did  not  suspect  it  had  ever  been  the  gabl^ 
of  a  place  of  worship,  but  subsequently  I  discovered  on  the  Unioi^ 
map  that  it  was  marked  "Ardaneena  Church"  ("in  ruins.") 
Tradition  8upi)orted  this  marking,  and  on  a  second  visit  we  dis- 
covered its  old  foundation,  which  measured  42  feet  in  length  by 
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21  feet  in  breadth.  I  examined  the  Union  map  latelj,  and  could 
find  no  trace  of  the  church  of  the  old  pariah  of  Borrismore.  I  there- 
fore concluded  Ardaneena  should  have  been  its  church,  and  this 
surmise  has  been  confirmed  bj  an  intelligent  old  man  of  89  years, 
named  Shea.  Two  hundred  paces  nearer  the  town,  beside  the  road, 
is  Tuber  Fhadric,  Possibly  this  may  have  been  the  Holy  Well  of 
the  Church,  and  that  St.  Patrick  was  Patron  of  Aidaneena.  A 
little  to  the  west  of  Mr.  Keating's  residence,  Woodsgift,  there  is 
an  oval  mound  130  yards  long,  and  40  yards  at  greatest  width. 
It  is  thickly  studded  with  tall-growing  larch,  and  in  the  centre 
of  this  clamp  is  still  traceable  the  foundation  of  the  old  ruin. 

3. — Chapel  of  Gkaj^e.— This  was  anterior  to  the  school- 
house  at  Grane,  which,  before  it  was  remodelled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  youth,  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  up  to  the 
year  '37,  when  the  EeY,  Peter  O'Keeffe,  the  respected  Parish  Priest 
of  Clough,  completed  the  present  new  church  in  that  district. 

4. — Clomanto  Chubch  is  three  miles  east  of  Urlingford 
town,  beside  the  road  to  Freshford  and  Kilkenny.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Feast  day,  8th  September. 
It  is  interiorly  65  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  of 
green  stone,  are  three  feet  thick,  and  grouted.  The  western 
gable  is  surmounted  by  a  double  belfry,  and  it  has  a  double- 
cast  window  about  ten  feet  high,  handfifomely  chiselled  and 
rounded  on  top. 

If  you  except  a  number  of  square  holes  penetrating  through 
and  through  the  sides  and  gables,  and  being  about  two  and  a- 
haK  or  three  feet  asunder,  from  foundation  upwards,  there  is 
nothing  in  or  about  this  old  church  worthy  of  remark.  There 
is  no  patron  day  or  "  holy  well"  connected  by  tradition  or  other- 
wise with  it.  There  is  near  it  a  fine  old  castle,  with  court-yard 
of  the  Mountgarret  family. 

5. — KiLDBiNAGH  Chu&ch. — It  is  cxtcriorly  44  feet  long  and 
26  feet  wide.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Drenan.  Feast  day,  12th, 
December.  It  commands  a  rery  delightful  prospect,  situated  as  it 
is  on  a  sloping  eminence,  overlooking  an  extensive  plain,  which 
lies  beautifully  diversified  between  it  and  the  Devil's  Bit  range. 
I  have  once  seen  a  well  by  the  road  side,  under  this  church 
which  entirely  overflowed  a  large  circular  space  around  it.  In 
less  than  two  hours  after  I  had  noticed  it  perfectly  dried  up. 
The  people  call  it  BinagoynCj  and  probably  this  was  the  "  holy 
well"  of  St.  Daranus.  When  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  and  myself 
visited  this  place  for  the  first  time  together  in  the  end  of  May, 
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'73,  we  discovered  a  coffin-shaped  crosa-slab,  3  feet  6  inches  long, 
bj  1  foot  3  inches  wide  at  top,  and  5  inches  wide  at  bottom.  A 
chamfer  run  around  the  edg^.  We  at  once  resolved  to  have  a 
rubbing  of  it  as  soon  as  we  conveniently  could.  I  notified  to  him 
my  intention  of  devising  some  other  means  of  taking  slab  im- 
pressions than  by  gr(U9  or  hall^  and  soon  after  took  a  reverse  and 
iroftufeTy  or,  perhaps,  as  photographers  would  have  it,  a  negative 
and  Aponiive  of  this  medissval  gem.  Father  Moore  sent  the  reverse 
to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Graves  by  mistake,  and  this  it  was  that  so 
puzzled  him,  as  he  himself  says,  in  the  Arch»ological  Journal  of 
last  January.  We  present  to-day  a  transfer  impression  of  this 
Edwardian  slab  to  our  society,  and  another  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Graves,  which  I  hope  he  will  find  satisfactory.  The 
upper  line  of  this,  according  to  the  rev.  gentleman  in  last 
January's  Archaeological  Journal,  reads  thus  :  — [  -  ]  es-la-  - 
[  -  ]  Fis-  honter.  This,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  is  correct.  The 
latter  part  of  the  legend  he  says  reads— Grit  ici  do  [-  -]  Aimers 
de  eit  merci,  and  should  read,  **  Git  ici  Dieu  de  su  aimer  eit 
mercL" 

It  is  stated  by  aged  persons  that  Kildrinagh  was  once  a 
Boiall  town,  and  really  something  very  like  house  foundations  lie 
scattered  on  the  breast  of  the  hill. 

6. — KiLLAHY  Chubch  is  about  a  mile  south-east  of  Kil- 
drinagh. It  is  almost  a  total  ruin,  small  portions  only  of  the 
east  and  west  gables  and  south  side  remaining.  It  was  of  a 
spaller  cyclopean  structure.  This  shows  it  was  very  ancient. 
The  walls  as  they  now  stand,  are  three  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  45 
feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.  No  monument  of  antiquity  is  to  be 
found  here,  but  Mr.  lianan,  a  respectable  farmer,  on  whose  land  it 
is,  informed  me  that  he  unsettled  from  the  flooring  of  a  modem 
out-office  adjoining,  a  five  or  six  feet  slab,  on  which  were 
numerous  incised  strokes.  He  placed  It  within  the  church-yard 
for  greater  security,  but  the  workmen,  when  enclosing  the 
burial-grounds,  came  upon  it,  and,  through  ignorance  of  its 
worth,  sent  it  in  pieces.  I  discovered  a  small  fragment  of  it 
inserted  as  coigne  in  the  north  angle  of  the  enclosure;  and 
though  much  effaced  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  incised  charac- 
ters thereon  were  Ogham. 

The  Church  of  Killahy  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew. 
It  stands  within  short  distance  of  the  ruins  of  Eillahy 
Castle,  with  its  grand  terraced  walls  and  splendid  fish-pond, 
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once  the  residence  of  members  of  the  Grace,  and  subsequently 
of  the  CufEe  or  Desaxt  family. 

7. — TuBBiD  Bbxtain  Chubch  consists  of  a  naye  and  chancel. 
The  nave  is  48  feet  exteriorly,  by  2  L  feet  wide.  The  chancel  is 
27  feet  long,  and.  all  very  well  built.  Within  the  chancel  we 
discoTcred  a  coffin-shaped  tombstone  6  feet  long,  2  feet  2  inches 
wide  at  top,  and  about  12  inches  wide  at  botton^,  haying  a  double 
chamfer  around  it.  The  inscription  on  the  face  is  almost 
entirely    lost.       The    only    words,    readable   are — "Hie    Jcet 

Willelmus  [-  -  -]  O'H ,   On  the  first  chamfer  we  find — [-  -  -] 

cujus  [t  -  -]  prop  — — .  The  second  chajnfer  bears  a  few 
incised  plain  crosses.  We  present  a  rubbing  of  it  to  the  society. 
The  other  rubbings  which  we  present  are  taken— one  from 
Fenor  old  church,  the  four  remaining  from  Kilcooley  4bbey. 
These  I  hope  to  notice  in  a  future  paper.  They  are  not  t^ken 
after  the  transfer  method  like  Kildrin^gh.  They  are  taken  in  a 
far  quicker  and  less  laborious  way,  and  you  will  find  them  very 
readable.  At  the  foot  of  the  green  eminence  on  which  the 
church  of  Tuhrid  stands,  the  ice-cold  Tuher  Phaidraic  gives  life 
to  widespread  watercresses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
springs  to  be  at  all  met  with.  There  it  has  endured  cold,  fresh, 
living  under  the  drying  sun  of  countless  summers,  and  its 
bubbling  gush  still  sparkles,  and  will  sparkle  long  after  the 
saint's  old  church  above  it  is  a  thing  of  regrettedly  disappeared 
outline. 

**  The  holy  wells^the  living  wells — the  cool,  the  fresh,  the  pure, 
A  thousand  ages  rolled  away,  and  still  those  founts  endure. 
As  full  and  sparkling  as  they  flowed,  ere  slave  or  tyrant  trod. 
The  Emerald  garden  set  apart  for  Irishmen  by  God." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  about  the  year  939  Muirchear- 
tach  MacNeill,  Prince  of  Aileach  made  his  famous  circuit  of  Ire- 
land with  one  thousand  well- selected  heroes  to  take  hostages  in 
order  to  secure  his  own  accession  to  the  throne.  One  of  the 
stations  at  which  he  bivouaced  is  thus  described  by  his  chief 
poet — 

"  We  were  a  night  in  the  cold  Maghairbh, 
At  the  wells  of  the  long-lived  Britains." 
The  cold  Mayh  Airbh  here  mentioned  has  been  identified  by 
O'Donovan  as  identical  with  Greane  Airh,  Greane  HiD,  and  the 
chapel  of  Greane  preserves  the  ancient  title  even  to  the  present. 
In  early  times  St.  Patrick  was  believed  to  have  been  a  Briton, 
and  to  have  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  120  years.     St.  Patrick 
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id  the  patron  of  Ihe  old  cliiirch  of  Tubrid  Britain^  of  which  the 
chapel  of  Greane  is  the  modem  representatiye,  which  shows  it 
was  the  site  of  MacNeill's  bivouac.  One  Word  more.  I  have 
stated  that  in  1758  Father  Butler  Was  P.P.  of  XJrlingford,  and 
also  of  Gurtnahoe,  in  the  diocese  of  Cashel.  The  present  gentle 
and  priestly  pastor  of  Gurtnahoe,  Eev.  J.  Butler,  informed 
me  that  there  was  a  tradition  in  his  parish  to  the  effect  that  old 
Father  Butler  was  killed  by  his  horse  taking  a  fright  on  ac- 
count of  a  woman  haying  thrown  water  suddenly  out  of  door 
when  he  was  passing  by.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Father  Kyan  was 
appointed  P.P.  of  Gurtnahoe  in  1765,  and  was  appointed  after 
Father  Butler's  death  P.P.  of  IJrlingford  also  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  TJrlingford  and  Gurtnahoe  parishes  exchanged  episcopal  juris- 
diction at  one  time,  it  wLU  not  surprise  you  if  at  our  next  meet- 
ing I  read  a  paper  on  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  of  the  latter  parish. 

«.— «  URTTVAHOB, 

COUNTY  TIPPEjRAJtY. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  promise  I  made  at  our  last 
meeting,  of  saying  something  on  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  of  the 
parish  of  Gurtnahoe.  It  was  a  balmy  evening  in  the  month  of 
May,  1872.  I  was  standing  on  the  summit  of  that  green  hill 
which  a  little  beyond  the  town  of  TJrlingford  slopes  gently  to  a 
considerable  height  above,  extended  bog  and  moorland  under- 
lying. The  most  contented  mind  could  well  envy  the  calm  and 
quiet  of  that  soft  May  evening,  and  even  clasp  with  fond  re- 
membrance its  deepening  shades.  A  creation  of  hawthorn 
blossom  and  of  daisy  enamel  surrounded  me.  All  nature  was 
fragrant  with  the  freshness  of  Mary's  month,  and  whitened  em- 
blematic of  the  beauty  and  chasteness  of  her  virgin  bosom 
as  it  throbbed  in  its  immaculateness  in  the  beginning  of  her 
Almighty's  ways. 

The  prospect  before  me  was  delightful.  The  Keeper- 
hill,  westwards  towards  the  Shannon,  brought  to  my  memory 
that  noble  dash  and  daring  exploit  so  felicitously  told  by  Banim 
in  his  "Boyne  Water,"  whereby  Patrick  Sarsfield  did  well  for 
Limerick,  having  fired  to  atoms  the  train  of  King  William.  J  was 
also  within  fair  view  of  the  Devil's  Bit  range,  where  Hugh 
O'Donnell  rested  for  three  weeks  for  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  who  was  moving  forward  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
men,  and  who,  soon  after,  having  crossed  the  Slieve  Bloom, arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Cashel  with  the  intent  of  proceeding  to  raise  the 
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siege  of  Kinsale,  in  the  February,  I  believe,  of  1600.  The  height 
of  Ireland,  Ballyspell^n,  Slievardagh,were  likewise  before  me,  and 
burnished  as  they  were  with  the  red  glare  of  a  western  sun,  were 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  poet's  mind  when  he  plaintiyelj 

wrote — 

'<  Mononia  when  nature  embellished  the  tint 
Of  thy  mountains  and  yalleys  so  fair, 
Did  she  ever  intend  that  a  stranger  should  print 
The  footsteps  of  slavery  there." 
Near  me  there  was  a  tottering  portion  of  the  north  gable  of  what 
might  once  be  called  a  strongly-built  and    proudly-fortified 
castle,  such  as  was  worthy  of  the  Ikerrin  branch  of  the  Butler 
family  in  their  day.    But  a  far  more  interesting  ruin  was  at 
hand — namely,  Fenor  old  church.    I  gazed  for  a  moment  on  its 
roofless  walls  and  battered  doorways,  and  then,  after  due  examin- 
ation,  noted  the  following  regarding  it : — 

It  runs  full  70  feet  in  length,  by  25  in  breadth,  on  the  out- 
side from  east  to  west.  The  east  portion  consists  of  nave  and 
chancel,  each  25  feet  long,  by  21  feet  wide  within.  The  chancel 
arch  is  a  beautiful  Gk)thic  one  of  large  chiselled  blocks,  and  is 
8  feet  broad,  10  feet  high,  and  2|  feet  in  thickness.  The  chancel 
has  two  recesses  on  either  side,  each  8  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep, 
and  about  8  feet  in  height.  The  east  window,  now  much  broken 
away,  was  6  feet  wide,  and  was  inserted  within  an  arch  5  feet  in 
depth.  The  altar  stood  within  the  span  of  this  arch  and 
immediately  under  the  window.  At  the  epistle  side,  by  the  recess, 
there  is  an  intramural  stairs  leadiug  to  the  roof ;  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  the  thickness  of  the  sides — 2|  feet — would  allow  the 
assumption  that  the  church  was  embattled,  as  the  stairs  would 
suggest.  The  western  portion  consists  of  two  arched  vaults,  with 
a  room  above  them.  The  entrance  to  the  vaults  is  on  the  west 
gable.  The  first  vault  is  some  two  or  three  feet  wider  than  the 
second  on  the  south  side,  and  both  are  20  feet  long.  There  is  a 
doorway  between  them,  jambed  with  finely-hewn  blocks,  and  is  2f 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  high.  A  like  doorway,  about  7  feet  high,  gives 
ingress  from  the  first  vault  to  the  nave  of  the  church.  This 
portion  of  the  ruin  was  the  priest's  house,  and  he  descended  by 
a  stairs  to  the  above  first  vault,  and  from  thence  he  passed  into 
the  church.  There  was  also  a  stairs  leading  to  the  top  apartment 
from  the  outside,  such  as  we  see  in  some  of  our  city  and  country 
churches  to  the  present  day.  It  has  a  beautiful  window  in  its 
west  gable,  and  had  two  in  both  its  north  and  south  sides. 
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From  the  west  window  jou  bebold  the  Keeper  and  Slieyeiellum 
mountainSy  and  you  get  the  fairest  possible  idea  of  the  towering 
grandeur  of  the  GMtees.  The  north  and  south  windows  give  jou 
that  Tiew  of  mountain,  bog,  verdant  hills  and  yallejs,  and  diver- 
sified plains,  which  leaves  an  impression  of  the  beautiful  in 
naturey  which  would  not  be  at  all  bettered  bj  any  attempt 
of  mine  to  describe  it.  Surely  the  good  old  priest,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  who  once  inhabited  this  room,  and  recited  his 
vellom  breviary  before  a  Guttemburg  had  improved  the  cruder 
form  of  printing  adopted  by  Kdster,  or  before  Ireland  had  heard 
of  the  cast  metal  types  of  Schoeffer,  must  have  felt  that  after 
all  it  were  sweet  and  heavenly  in  such  a  place. 

**  To  finish  the  short  pilgrimage  of  life. 
Still  speeding  to  its  dose  on  restless  wing." 

On  a  subsequent  visit  to  this  Church  with  a  Very  Bev.  Friend 
we  discovered  a  monumental  slab  6i  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide, 
with  a  beautiful  floriated  cross  upon  it,  accompanied  by  the  toU 
lowing  inscription,  all  in  relievo  : — 

Hie    jacet     honorabil.    ac    discret,     Th 
Ulawnaim  Cleric  Casselln  dioc  ac  quonda 
magist.  Cathei  Ulawnaim     .  oc  Cas* 

selln  official,  gnal  ac  pbedarii  deff  uncti 
filii  cum  uxore  legittia  eius  Anastasia     .  os 
quondam  baronis  filia. 

On  the  base  of  the  cross  the  date  m.  ccccxzxz.  With  great 
pleasure  I  present  our  society  with  a  rubbing  of  it.  This  church 
is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  in  a  field  adjoining  there 
is  a  beautiful  well  named  St.  Patrick's  well.  A  holy  well  wiU 
not  always  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  old  church  which 
may  happen  to  be  near  it  is  dedicated  to  the  saint  whose  name 
the  well  itself  bears.  The  old  church  of  Kilmacar,  in  the 
parish  of  Conahy,  is  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  though 
the  holy  well  frequented  was  called  Tuher  Maria^  and  gave  the 
name  Lady  Well  to  the  little  village  that  in  former  days  sur- 
rounded it.  There  is  a  beautiful  rath  near  Fenor  Church  some 
46  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  /©**«,  rampart ,  doA parapet^ 
which  I  hope  will  some  day  be  excavated,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  being  chambered. 

Shak  Aolish  Chxjbch  was  built  on  a  moat  forty  yards 
in  diameter,  and  is  situate  near  the  north-east  comer  of  Kil- 
cooley  demesne.    The  foundation  of  this  church  is  merely  trace- 

a 
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able.  It  was  51  feet  long,  and  21  wide.  It  ran  from  north- 
west to  the  south-east,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  gable  shows 
that  the  structure  was  originalj  well  grouted.  The  moat  itself  is 
surrounded  bj  2i,fo8$e  varying  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  contain- 
ing about  four  feet  of  water  in  winter  time.  T);n&  fosse  is  from 
five  to  eight  yards  wide  in  some  places,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart.  The  entrance  to  the  moat  and  church  was  on  the 
south  side  facing  Kilcooley  Abbey.  There  is  a  tradition  among 
the  neighbouring  people  that  monks  coming  from  the  sea  rested 
near  Kilbrack,  and,  not  knowing  where  to  build  a  church,  were 
instructed  by  some  heavenly  messenger  that  the  site  would  be 
pointed  out  to  them  on  the  spot  where  a  foggy  cloud  would  soon 
rest.  It  rested  oter  this  moat )  and,  when  afterwards  Eolcooley 
Abbey  was  being  founded,  those  monks  were  believed  so  nume- 
rous that  if  any  one  of  them  forgot  his  book  at  Shan  Aglish  word 
was  sent  back  from  one  to  one  as  to  its  whereabouts  in  tele- 
graphic  style.  Aglish  corresponds  to  the  French  EglisCy  and 
Latin  Ecclesia,  and  Shan  means  old.  There  is  no  holy  well  or 
patron  day  connected  by  tradition  or  otherwise  with  this  place,  nor 
is  there  any  montiment  of  worth  to  be  seen  about  it. 

U»ABD  Chubch— very  near  the  town  of  Urlingford — is  at 
present  converted  into  a  bam,  in  the  possession  of  a  Mrs.  Eer- 
wick,  and,  like  Melison  Church,  was  formerly  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Castellan  and  his  retainers— of  the 
Ormondes  in  the  first,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  CantwelLs  in  the 
second  case.    The  east  window  in  both  was  merely  a  loop. 

Buolick  old  Church,  with  its  fine  nave  and  chancel  and 
strong  keep ;  Bally lacken,  with  its  numerous  and  interesting  old 
tomb  stones,  will  spare  me  any  more  than  this  mere  passing  re- 
mark regarding  them,  for  I  must  now  engage  at  some  length  the 
attention  of  our  Society  with  a  far  more  magnificent  ruin  than 
either^  namely  —  Kilcooley  Abbey.  This  Abbey  was  founded  in 
the  year  1200,  or,  according  to  some,  1209,  for  Cistercian  Monks, 
by  Donogh  Carbragh  O'Brien,  King  of  Limerick,  and,  according 
to  Archdall,  was  daughter  of  Jerpoint.  This  O'Brien  also 
founded  a  Convent  for  Dominican  Friars  in  Limerick  in  1227, 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Savour,  and  was  there  buried  in  1241.  I 
may  also  mention  that  in  this  Convent,  long  since  remodelled  for 
different  usages,  were  buried  Hubert  de  Burgo,  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  in  1250,  and  Matthew  O'Hogan,  Bishop  of  Killaloe — 
the  former  in  1251  and  the  latter  in  1281 ;  also  Christian  in 
1254,  Simon  O' Currier  in  1303,  and  in  1321  Maurice  O'Brien,  all 
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three  Bishops  of  Kilf  enora.^  To  return— Kilcooley  Abbey  stands 
in  a  well-planted  demesne  of  1,800  statnte  acres,  and  was  granted 
to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  at  the  reformation — not  Luther's  re/or- 
moHon — but  that  Church -robbing  one  of  King  Henry  the  Eight. 
Thomas  Shortall  was  its  last  Abbot,  and  being  seized  of  same 
with  its  lands,  messuages,  and  appurtenances,  surrendered  on 
the  18th  April,  1531,  for  the  annual  pension  of  J65.  He  also 
surrendered,  or  rather  was  plundered  of  the  rectory  of  Kilcooley, 
the  church  or  rectory  of  Ballylacken,  and  the  church  or  rectory 
of  Orange  of  Heishe.  The  Abbey  itself  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  foisSy  and  its  great  Church  is  surmounted  by  a  belfry  of 
considerable  magnitude.  The  outer  walls  of  the  entire  structure, 
with  the  exception  pf  ^hose  of  the  Church,  were  Ippped  and 
embattled. 

You  enter  at  present  this  Abbey  by  a  gate  on  the  North 
transept,  and  immediately  you  observe  groined  arches,  richly 
decorated  windows  of  the  perpendici^ar  period,  Butler  shields, 
and  quaint  scriptural  carvings  ;  you  see  around  you  tombs  of 
abbots,  of  lordly  squires  and  belted  knights  ;  and  with  Mores 
Catholiei  on  Crowland,  "  you  approach  and  kneel  upon  the  spot, 
and  the  long-deserted  walls  of  the  mined  sanctuary  wonder  at 
the  pious  stranger  who  seems  to  bear  above  through  a  benighted 
world  the  torch  of  Faith.  Where  is  now  that  devout  assembly 
for  the  early  sacrifice  ?  where  that  rich  and  varied  order,  the 
gorgeous  vestments  and  the  bright  gems  and  all  ? 

"  The  beauteous  garniture  of  altars  on  a  festal  time." 
They  are  all  gone.     Kilcooley  is  an  Irish  Crowland,  and  its  cold, 
crumbling  desolation  is  due  to  men  who 

"  Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly. 

In  disconnection  dead  and  spiritless. 

And  still  dividing  and  dividing  still, 

Break  down  all  grandeur." 
This  grand  old  Church  nms  some  128  feet  along  the  nave  and 
chancel,  and  60  feet  across  the  transepts.  The  Church  has  three 
recesses  on  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar,  each  6|  feet  broad,  2 
feet  deep  and  10  feet  high.  The  middle  one  is  surrounded  with 
a  nicely-fluted  moulding.  The  one  by  the  altar  is  broached  by  a 
quatrefoil  ope  or  light.     On  the  Gospel  side  there  are  but  two 

^  For  the  monnmental  inscription  on  their  tombstone,  and  its  trans- 
lation by  Harris,  see  Ferrar's  History  of  Limerick  to  the  year  1787,  page 
190 ;  also  Kev.  P.  Fitzgerald's  "  History,  Topography,  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  and  City  of  Limerick,  vol.  11,  page  57i. 
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of  those  recesses  ;  but  these  are  of  wider  dimensions  than  the 
former,  and  the  one  nearer  the  altar  has  an  effigial  monument  of 
the  Butler  family.  The  east  window  has  five  muUions,  and  is 
beautifully  decorated  after  the  perpendicular  style.  The  bell* 
tower  rests  upon  the  chancel  and  naye  arches,  and  its  Qoor  is 
perforated  in  four  places  right  down,  not  for  bell-ypulls,  aa  Very 
Bey.  Canon  Moore,  P.P.,  Johnstown,  conjectures,  but  for  the 
more  free  reverberation  of  the  tolls  beneath  the  dome.  The  nave 
ia  78  feet  long,  by  25  feet  '^ide,  and  the  door  on  its  western  end 
is  4>  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  with  a  beautiful  Gothic  window 
aboYO  it.  Its  south  door  ia  3  feet  wide,  7  feet  high,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  elegantly-fluted  doorways  to  be  at  all  met  with. 

The  sides  of  the  nave  are  formed  with  arches,  as  if  it  were 
originally  intended  to  attach  aisles  to  them,  after  the  manner  of 
Holy  Cross.     The  north  transept,  independently  of  the  crossing 
of  the  nave,  has  an  altar  and  piscina,  and  is  parted  in  the  centre 
by  a  finely  •cut  octagonal  pillar,  which  supports  the  starting  of 
an  archway  on  either  side  of  it  facing  the  entrance.      Here  you 
can  see  the  fine  old  baptismal  font  still  resting.    Its  appearance 
at* all  is  easily  accounted  for.     The  Abbot  of  Kilcooley  was 
Bector  of  Kilcooley  also,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  for  he  was 
seized  of  the  rectory  of  Kilcooley,  with  others,  at  the  Reforma- 
tion.   Accordingly  the  same  spiritual  functions  devolved  upon 
him  with  regard  to  these  rectories,  as  the  cura  animarum  enjoins 
on  parish  priests '  at  present,  and  hence  this  portion  of  the 
structure  where  the  old  font  stands  is  the  parish  church  set 
apart  for  baptizing  infants,  &c.,  and  the  fulfilment  of  other 
parochial  duties  annexed  to  the  rectories.     The  corresponding 
south  transept  has  two  compartments  10  feet  wide  and  19  feet 
long  each,  and  are  beautifully  arched  overhead.     Ep^h  compart- 
ment has  its  own  altar  and  piscina.      There  is  here  a  beautiful 
doorway,  and  above  it  is  a  relievo  carving  of  the  Crucifixion, 
with  Mary,  the  Mother,  and  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  standing 
by  the  Cross  of  the  dead  Saviour.     To  the  right  of  this  is  a 
Bculptwring  representing  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  tree  of  for- 
bidden fruit,  together  with  a  crown  of  thorns  and  a  fish  devour- 
ing a  serpent.     There  is  also  a  pelican  streaming  her  blood  into 
a  chalice.     St.  Thomas  Aquinas  gives  you  its  meaning : — 
"  Pie  pellicane  Jesu  Domine ; 
Me  immundum  munda  tuo  sanguine." 
Likewise  an  angel  with  watchful  countenance  and  wings  dis- 
played,   holding  forward   a    censer.     You    have    him    in    the 
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Apocalypse,  c.  8,  t.  5.  ''  And  the  angel  took  the  censer  ai\d 
filled  it  with  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it  on  the  earth,  and 
there  were  thunders  and  voices,  and  lightnings,  and  a  great  earth- 
quake." There  is  also  an  abbot,  with  calotte  in  his  right  hand,  a 
crozier  (its  crook  outwards)  in  his  left,  a  book  of  the  Gospels,  and 
Tested  in  stole,  maniple,  and  chasuble.  And  finally,  on  the 
right  of  the  doorway  there  are  earrings  of  a  mermaid  and  two 
fishes.  AboYO  it,  on  the  left,  there  is  a  Butler  shield  charged 
urith  a  chief,  indented  in  hordure,  eight  roses  underneath  all,  two 
pelUcans  adorsed  and  tails  united,  The  lerrin  Butlers  were 
benefactors  of  this  Abbey,  and  Pierce  Butler,  of  the  house  of 
Boulicke,  some  two  miles  distant,  who  was  married  to 
Margaret  Fiti;gerald,  having  been  one  of  t}ie  competitors  for 
Ormonde,  killed  James  (dubh)  Butler,  acf  is  mentioned  in  a 
document  found  during  the  state  papers  in  1601  .^ 

Within  the  basement  of  the  nave  arch  on  either  side  there 
is  an  apartment  which  answered  either  a  confessional  or  sedilium, 
or  perhaps  both  together.  The  one  corresponding  to  the  Qospel 
side  of  the  Migh  Altar  is  quite  plain,  but  that  corresponding  to 
the  Epistle  is  surmounted  with  rich  mouldings  and  carved  de- 
vices. Above  its  arch  in  front  are  two  shields -one  charged 
with  a  chief  indented^  and  the  other  with  a  chief  indented  in  base, 
three  spear  heads,  with  points  upwards  ;  above  all  a  Cross,  Roman. 
On  the  side  fronting  the  high  altar  there  is  a  shield  having  th^ 
emblems  of  the  "  Passion,  namely—  the  Cross  encircled  with  the 
crown  of  thorns,  the  pincers,  the  scourge,  the  hammer,  the  dice,  the 
vesture,  the  sponge,  the  nails,  the  sun  in  darkness,  the  lance,  the  pillar 
and  cock,  with  the  ladder,  aZ/ arranged  after  the  manner  of  armorial 
hearings.  There  is  no  motto  attached  to  it ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not, 
I  think,  less  deserving  of  notice  than  that  spoken  of  by  the  Bev. 
Robert  Hedges  Dunne,  A.M.,  in  the  "  proceedings"  of  "  The 
Royal  Historical  and  Archseological  Association  of  Ireland,"  as 
printed  in  the  fourth  series,  and  19th  No.,  July,  1874,  of  that 
"  Journal." 

At  our  last  meeting  I  presented  our  Society  with  a  "  rub- 
bing" of  it.  The  monumental  tombs  and  slabs  of  Kilcooley 
Abbey  are  not  the  least  interesting  noteworthy  objects  about  it. 
In  the  floor  under  the  High  Altar,  is  a  slab  with  a  mitred  Abbot, 
holding  a  crozier  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left  a  Book  of 
the  Qospels,  carved  in  alto  relievo.    The  inscription  is  all  but 

<  Anonymous  account  of  the  early  life  and  marriage  of  James,  first 
Duke  of  Oimonde,  page  6,  N.  3.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  James  Graves, 
A.B.f  M.R.I.A. 
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worn  awaj  in  some  places ;  yet,  by  mucli  study,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  it  the  following  reading  :— 

"  Hie  jacet,  Philopp.  O'Mourigan  quondam  abas  hujus  lod 
cum  suis  parentibus  qui  pbica,  opera  bona  mirabialia  et  rumene^ 
ralia  fecerunt  quorum  animabus  p.  pcietur.  Deus  Anno  Domini 
moc^xscxiii.  On  a  second  slab  beside  it  is  the  following  :*~"  Hie 
jacet  Joannes  Cantwell,  quoda.  Dns.  de  Moulasam,  qui  obiit 
in  vigilia  Sci.  PatriciL     A  Do,  mccccxxxii  et  Felicia — us  uxor." 

At  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar  rests  a  monument  of  the 
Cantwell  family.  The  raised  sculpture  cross  on  the  face  of  this 
monument  is  one  of  the  nicest  g^ms  in  that  way  I  have  yet  seen 
in  carving.  As  I  presented  a  rubbing  of  it  to  our  Society  my 
admiration  of  it  will  end  for  the  present  with  its  legend,  which 
runs  thus  :-  ''Hie  jacent  Willms.  Cantwell  quoda,  Dns.  de  Bal* 
lintohur  et  Clocherordhu,  q.  obiit  xxll  luc  Aprilis  a.d.  — — -  et 
Margareta  Butler  ux.  eiusd  pqr  aiabus  dicetibus,  Pat.  et  ave, 
mrentur,  cxx  dies  indulgentiar,  q.  obiit  xxl  die  mes.  novebs, 
AD.  mccccxxvll.  lectis  his  in  Chista  qd.  no.  jacr.  hie  lapis 
corpus  ut  ometur  sed  spiritus  ut  memorietur  quis  qs.  eris  qui 
transieris  sta  p.  lege  plora,  sum  qd.  eris  fueramque  qd  es  p.  me 
precor  ora.     Ego  Buorius  optius.  filius  Patricii  Scripsi." 

At  the  Qospel  side  is  an  effigial  monument  of  the  Butler 
family.  The  effigy  represents  either  Pierse,  or  James,  his  father, 
stretching  at  full  length,  belted,  and  in  complete  armour,  his 
sword  by  his  side,  his  hands  placed  upon  his  hips,  and  his  feet 
resting  on  a  dog.  The  following  inscription  runs  roxmd  the 
margin: — 

''Hie  jacet  Petrus  filius  Jmunis  Butheler  cum  suis  Parentibus 
q.  obiit  in.  die  sci  bndi  Abbis  a.d.  mcccccxxvi  qrr  animabs  ppiciet. 
De.  us  Pat.  et  ave  maria."  There  is  an  additional  slab  attached, 
with  the  inscription — "  Hie  jacet  Jacobus  filius  Petri  Butler,  q. 
obiit. 

Ajb  there  is  no  date  to  it,  and  as  the  part  of  the  stone  intended 
for  it  is  left  uncarved,  it  is  likely  this  James  Butler  got  the  in- 
scription on  it  during  his  life-time,  leaving  only  the  date  to  be 
added  after  his  death.  The  south  side  of  this  monument  is 
beautifully  emblazoned  with  representations  of  the  apostles. 
Peter  is  represented  as  holding  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Andrew  is  represented  with  two  oars  crossed  saltire^ 
and  caught  with  his  hands  elevated,  to  signify  with  what  readiness 
he  threw  them  aside  to  obey  our  Lord's  "  Come  after 
Me,"  whilst  he  was  yet  fishing  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.       James  i 
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the  brother  of  oar  Lord,  haa  long  flowing  beard,  because  he  is 
said  never  to  have  cut  it;  a  book  of  the  Gospels  and  a  fuller's  dub, 
the  first  to  signify  his  preaching,  and  the  second  the  instrument 
-with  which  he  was  despatched  after  having  been  precipitated 
from  the  height  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  John,  the  hetaved 
di$cipl€,  has  no  beard,  for  he  is  said  to  have  beeh  th^  youngest 
of  all  the  apostles,  being  only  about  twenty-fire  years  of  age 
when  he  was  called.  He  holds  a  cup  and  eagle — the  first  to 
signify  his  sufferings  when  thrown  into'  the  caldron  of  boiling 
oil,  which  were  the  fulfilment  of  what  Christ  foretold  him — 
namely,  that  he  should  drink  of  his  cup  (Mat.  20,  23) ;  and  the 
second  his  sublime  preaching,  and  to  show  how  firmly  he  con- 
templated eternal  light  when  he  burst  forth  in  that  pre&^^e  of 
hJB  aU-dirine  Gk>spel — In  the  beginning  wot  the  Word,  and  the 
Ward  was  with  God,  and  God  was  the  Word.  Thomas  is  repre- 
sented with  a  spear,  for  he  suffered  martyrdom  among  the 
Indians  by  being  transfixed.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  has 
the  Book  of  Gospels  and  a  saw,  the  latter  to  signify  the  instru- 
ment with  which  he  was  decapitated  under  Herod  Agrippa,  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  Philip  has  the  basket  containing  the  five 
loaves  which  fed  the  multitude.  Bartholomew  has  the  book  of 
the  Gospels  and  a  knife — the  latter  because  he  was  flayed  alive 
at  the  instance  of  Afltyages.  And  lastly,  Thadaeus  is  represented 
with  a  sword. 

Sofarfor  this  beautiful  monument  with  one  more  observation. 
It  is  well  understood  that  the  hand  of  time  will  but  too  soon 
grind  in  dust  the  many  monuments  that  are  raised  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  past  and  passing  generations,  without  being  at 
all  helped  by  the  arm  of  the  roving  miscreant.  Some  such 
totally  destroyed  the  head  of  the  effigy  on  this  moniiment.  Such 
conduct  is  averse  to  the  feelings  of  every  sane  man,  and  Bathurst 
himself  must  have  keenly  felt  so  when  he  wrote  i — 

'*  And  ye  whose  wandering  footsteps  here  repair, 
Where  the  tomb  stands  at  filial  duty's  call, 
The  mansion  of  the  hallow'd  sleepers  spare 
Enough  that  once  it  has  been  doomed  to  fall." 
It  would  appear  that  the  western  gable  of  this  Abbey  suf- 
fered at  some  time  or  other  a  severe  shock  under  a  rain  of  bullets. 
Perhaps,  too,  I  might  venture  to  say — though  I  have  as  yet  seen 
no  authority  for  it — that  the  EarJ  of  Essex  quartered  his  men 
here  in  1599,  on  his  way  southwards  to  Cahir  and  Limerick,  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  the  Geraldines.      It  lay  in  his  direct 
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route,  or  rather  flighty  and  in  the  territory  of  his  friend 
Ormonde,  and,  even  were  it  a  few  miles  out  of  his  waj,  I  am 
Bure  lie  would  sooner  chance  it  than  risk  the  lesson  so  lately 
taught  him  by  Mac  Rory  O'Moore  at  the  Gap  of  Plumes.  Ad- 
joining this  Abbey  is  a  columbarium.  It  is  a  low  circular  tower 
of  no  more  that  20  feet  high.  In  the  inventory  given  by 
Archdall  (page  664)  of  the  building,  messauges,  &c,,  of  the 
Abbey,  there  is  no  mention  of  this  dove  cot.  It  is  21  feet  in 
diameter,  and  about  85  or  86  feet  in  the  circumference  of  its 
base.  There  are  no  holes  on  its  round,  except  one  on  the  apex 
of  the  roof. 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  a  lengthy  idea  of  Eil- 
cooley  Abbey.  The  present  proprietor  of  Kilcooley,  W. 
Ponsonby  Barker,  Esq.,  D.L.,  is  a  gentleman  so  kind  and  con- 
siderate in  his  demeanour,  and  honourable  in  hifi  old  age,  as  to 
leave  no  trait  in  the  character  of  his  past  life  which  I  could  at 
all  presume  to  brighten.  I  know,  therefore,  he  will  not  think  it 
unkind  of  me  if  I  take  this  opportimity  of  suggesting  to  him 
that  the  axe  should  be  laid  to  the  ivy  which  is  fast  creeping  into 
every  angle  and  crevice  of  the  old  Abbey,  and  threatens  before 
long  to  disturb  its  outlines.  Adieu,  then,  Kilcooley  Abbey,  now 
lone  and  desolate,  and  fast  going  to  decay — ^yet  once  so  proud, 
and  filled  with  the  voice  of  song  and  harmony  that,  pacing  thy 
lofty  domes,  methought — 

"  The  strains  came  o'er  mine  ear  e'en  as  the  sound 
Of  choral  voices,  that  in  solemn  chaunt 
With  organ  mingle,  and  now  high  and  clear 
Come  swelling — now  float  indistinct  away," 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  KILMACOW. 

(BY  THE  VERY  EEV.  D.  BEENNAN,  P.P.) 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  beg^ning  of  this  paper 
to  state  that  the  parish  of  Kilmacow  is  not  at  all  as  large 
now  as  it  was  formerly.  Tip  to  the  year  1842  it  was  made 
up  of  the  districts  of  Kilmacow,  Mallinayatt,  and  Bigwood.  In 
the  beginning  of  that  year  the  Most  Bey.  Dr.  Einsella,  then 
Bishop  of  Ossoiy,  took  from  it  the  townlands  of  Killaspy,  Bally- 
namona,  and  some  others,  and  added  them  to  the  parish  of 
Slieyeme.  At  the  same  time,  moreoyer,  he  diyided  the  remain- 
ing party  making  of  it  two  distinct  parishes — that  is  to  say,  the 
present  parish  of  Kilmacow,  and  that  of  Mullinayatt  and 
Bigwood. 

The  parish  of  Kilmacow,  as  it  now  stands,  comprises 
the  following  townslands : — I  mention  them  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  I  mention  them  at  all  principally,  as  will  be  seen,  to 
point  out  the  boundaries  of  the  old  parishes  contained  within  the 
present.  Firstly,  we  haye  Ballykeoghan,  Balljkillaboy  Upper, 
Ballymonntain,  Blossomhill,  Oharlestown  (old  name  Kihna- 
shilloge),  Cloone,  Dunkitt,  Greenyille  (Kilkronej),  Milltown 
(Kilphipee),  Mullinabro',  Newtown  East,  Parkareed  (Poulanine), 
Skeard,  Smartscastle  East,  Smartscastle  West,  Strangmill,  Tin- 
yacoosh — all  belonging  to  the  old  parish  of  Dunkitt. 

Then,  again,  we  haye  Ballincurra,  Balljkillaboy  Lower, 
Ballynamorahan,  Bishoppe's  Hall,  Cappagh,  Gaulstown,  Gktuls- 
mill—all  belonging  to  the  old  parish  of  Gaulskill. 

Again,  there  are  Ballygriffin,  Ballynarongerj,  Ballynerla, 
Buntrin,  Dangan,  Flemingstown,  Grannjcastle,  Grannyferry, 
Grannynock,  Kilmacow  Upper,  E[ilmacow  Lower,  Narabane 
North,  Narabane  South  (Balljnacrumma),  Newtown  West, 
Tinlough — ^belonging  to  the  old  parish  of  Kilmacow. 

Ballinaboly,  Curraun,  Knockhouse,  Moolum,  Tiermore, 
UUid,  make  up  the  old  parish  of  Ullid. 

So  much  haying  been  said,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  dif- 
ferent old  churches  which  we  know,  either  from  strongest  tradi- 
tion, or  from  remains  stiU  existing,  once  to  haye  been  in  the 
parish.  And  firstly,  and  naturally,  I  mention  the  church  built 
by  the  people  as  soon  as  they  could  after  they  had  been  depriyed 
by  the  Protestants  of  their  old  church,  which  stood  in  Lower 
Kilmacow.  They  built  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  West, 
at  your  left  as  you  go  from  Kilmasow  to  Aglish.  No  trace  of 
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this  churcli  so  btdlt  now  remains,  but  tradition  points  out  the 
place  beyond  all  doubt. 

In  this  connection  the  following  incident  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  mention.  It  appears  there  was  a  Bey.  Mr.  Cuffe,  a 
Protestant  parson,  living  in  the  parish  sometime  after  the  church 
had  fallen  into  ruins,  who,  I  suppose,  had,  or  thought  he  had, 
rights  over  the  grayeyard  appertaining  thereto.  Accordingly,  he 
planted  trees  therein.  The  people  thought  di£Eerently,  and 
therefore  went  one  night  and  simply  cut  them  down.  Of  course 
there  was  law.  Mr.  CufiEe  claimed  «£5  a  tree  for  damages ;  but 
Mr.  Greene,  of  Greenyille  (about  whose  family  more  hereafter) 
came  to  Kilkenny,  and,  owing  principally  to  his  exertions,  it 
came  about  that  the  £5  a  tree  was  reduced  to  the  rather 
miserable  sum  of  4|d.  each,  the  half -penny  being  added,  one  can 
surmise,  to  show  the  mathematical  accuracy  observed  on  the 
occasion.  The  people  were  so  thankful  to  Mr.  Greene  that  a 
song  was  composed  in  his  praise^  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  pos- 
terity must  continue  to  lament  the  loss  of  that  song — somewhat 
as  some  people  lament  the  lost  plays  of  Menander — for  no  re- 
mains of  it  can  be  found. 

DuNKiTT.—  This,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  was  one  of  the 
old  parishes,  its  length  and  breadth  being  each  about  two  miles. 
The  church  is  in  ruins ;  some  of  the  walls,  however,  still  remain. 
There  is  a  graveyard  attached,  in  which  many,  particu- 
larly of  the  old  inhabitants,  are  stiU  interred.  The  ruins  of  the 
old  church  consist  of  two  parts— one  making  evidently  the 
principal  part,  52  feet  in  length,  and  27  in  breadth;  the  other  a 
sort  of  projection  16  feet  in  length  and  22  feet  in  breadth. 

In  the  churchyard  are  interred  the  father,  uncles,  and  an- 
cestors of  the  lamented  John  O'Donovan,  the  eminent  Irish 
scholar.  The  father,  it  is  said,  at  his  deatb  requested  to  be 
buried  ''with  the  good  men  of  Dunkitt,  but  not  under  the 
large  tombstone,"  referring  to  the  family  vault.  His  son  John 
erected  a  monument  in  memory  of  him  and  his  ancestors,  on 
which  the  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  : — 

Posteris  Edmundi  O'Donovan, 
de  Gaulstown,  Galli  de  Burgo  generi, 

viris  vere  honestis  ac  piis. 

Mentis,  corporis -que  vi  poUentibus, 

quorum  corpora  hie  jaoent  sepulta  i 

ac  prsesertim  patri  Edmimdi, 

de  Ata-temoria 
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qui  obiit  29  die  Julii,A.D.  1817; 

et  aTunculiB  Gulielmo  et  Patricio 

Joannes  O'DonoTan 

Hoc  monnmentum  posuit." 

Here  also,  near  tlie  south  ii?all  of  the  old  church,  are  buried 
the  (at  least  locallj-celebrated)  John  of  Balljnearl  and  his  three 
sons,  the  Rev.  Bdmond  CDonovan,  P.P.,  Kilmacow,  Dominick, 
and  William.  John,  the  father,  was  usually  called  ''  Shane-na- 
gerann,"  that  is  to  say,  "  John  of  the  Trees,"  as  it  would  appear 
he  had  a  peculiar  propensity  for  planting.  He  lived  at  Ballj- 
nearl, near  Kilmacow,  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  and  died  in  1735, 
aged  63  years,  as  appears  from  his  tombstoae.  He  was  a  man 
not  without  incidents  in  his  life. '  One  notably  is  this.  Tradi- 
tion describes  bim  as  of  a  rather  hot  temperament,  and  so  on 
one  occasion  he  spoke  strongly,  as  well  as  truly,  of  the 
glaring  injustice  of  the  "  Act  of  Settlement."  He  was  taken  up, 
of  course,  and  committed  to  be  tried  for  treason.  But  John 
was  not  without  friends.  The  Fitzpatricks,  of  Upper  Ossory, 
the  Kavanaghs,  of  Carlow,  and  others,  are  said  to  have  flocked 
into  Kilkenny,  resolved  upon  rescuing  him  if  necessary.  Nay, 
more,  twenty-four  youths,  it  is  told,  dressed  in  their  sisters' 
clothes,  with  swords  concealed,  waited  but  the  word  of  condem- 
nation to  begin  inside  the  court ;  but  John  was  acquitted,  and 
there  could  be,  to  the  great  disgust,  no  doubt,  of  the  aforesaid 
youths,  no  decent  pretext  for  fighting. 

Gaulskill,  ob  Gallseill. — This  was  another  of  the  old 
parishes — length  and  breadth  about  half,  a  mile  each.  The 
walls  of  the  old  church  still  stand,  but  in  a  very  ruined  condi- 
tion. Dimensions  11  feet  by  27  feet.  There  is  one  part  of  the 
ruins,  however,  of  only  26  feet  in  length,  the  breadth  of  which 
is  about  25  feet.  There  is  here  too  a  large  burial-ground 
attached,  in  which,  as  in  Dunkitt,  many  of  the  old  inhabitants 
still  continue  to  be  buried.  Gkul  Burke  is  said  to  be  interred 
here.  Some  remains  of  his  castle  still  can  be  seen  in  a  field 
between  the  road  which  leads  from  Gaulstown  to  Charlestown, 
and  the  stream  from  Holly  Lake,  which  flows  between  both 
places,  nearer  to  the  road  than  the  stream. 

In  this  castle  the  first  of  the  O'Donovans,  who  fled  from 
Baunlahan,  County  Cork,  took  shelter.  He  afterwards  married 
the  daughter  of  Gaul  Burke.  Himself  and  his  father-in-law 
were  killed  in  the  battle  between  General  Preston  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde  in  1642.    Later  on  a  new  name  and  a  new 
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owner  awaited  Gaulskill.  One  John  Bisboppes,  an  officer  in 
Cromwell's  army,  who  is  also  buried  in  this  churchyard,  took 
a  liking,  according  to  the  familiar  phrase,  to  the  place  (not 
without  reason),  and,  of  course,  got  it.  After  him  it  is  com- 
monly called  Bi^hoppe's  Hall  to  the  present  day.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  was  erec^d  in  1800  a 
Protestant  house  of  worship.  In  1834,  according  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Gazetteer,  the  number  of  Protestants  attending — when 
they  all  did  attend — amounted  to  four,  and  the  number  has  not 
been  on  the  increase.  After  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church 
Disestablishment  Bill  the  parson  left  for  England,  and  the 
building  is  now  closed  up— why  it  was  ever  open  being  the 
wonder ! 

Ullii),  or  Illid. — This  too  was  one  of  the  old  parishes. 
Patron,  St.  David,  1st  March.  Dimensions  two  and  a-half  miles 
by  one  and  a-half.  Some  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  old  church— 61 
feet  in  length  by  12— are  yet  standing,  having,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  a  graveyard  surrounding.  According  to  the  Parliamen* 
tary  Gazetteer  all  the  parishioners,  without  exception,  were  Ca-; 
tholics  in  1834,  and,  it  may  be  added,  are  so  still  in  1874. 

In  the  churchyard  of  TJUid  are  some  graves  which  certainly 
deserves  notice.  Graves,  which,  at  any  rate,  are  looked  upon 
with  veneration  by  the  people  to  the  present  day.  All  of  us 
have  heard  of  what  is  styled  the  ''Battle  of  Newmarket," 
September  29th,  1763.  If  one  wanted  to  explain  aU  about  this 
*^  Battle"  he  should,  I  imagine,  waste  more  time  and  space  than 
can  well  be  spared  just  now.  He  should  strive  to  state  that 
many  landlords  began — notably  then — to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  by  appropriating  "  Commons."  He  should 
speak,  not  in  weak  words,  of  Protestant  persecutions,  .particu- 
larly as  developed  in  the  form  of  ''  church  rates ;"  and  finally 
should  show  the  outcome  of  aU  in  this — that  when,  according  to 
a  notable  authority,  ''  the  gibbets  were  groaning  and  the  gaols 
bursting"  a  society  was  unfortunately  formed — call  it  White- 
boyism  or  what  you  please — whose  members  resolved  to  oppose 
themselves  for  life  and  death  to  the  infamous  system  under 
which  they  were  making  an  effort  to  live.  Seven  or  eight  of 
those  members  were  taken  in  one  of  their  wild  attempts  to  ad- 
minister a  dose  of  justice  according  to  their  own  ideas,  were  tried 
in  Piltown,  and,  of  course,  found  guilty.  The  news  spread 
rapidly.  They  were  to  be  lodged  in  Kilkenny  gaol.  The  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  matter  did  not  blow  itself  off  in  talk.     A  large 
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'i>odj  of  men  from  Kilmacow  and  the  surrounding  parishes  as- 
sembledy  amongst  whom  were  W&lsh  of    Dangan,  Scurry  of 
Knockhouse,  Kellj  and   Tobin  of    Ballynabolj,  Ajlward    of 
Backstown,  and  Darmodj  of  Crol>allj — all  resolved  to  rescue 
the  prisoners.     To  effect  their  end  they  made  use  of  a  stratagem 
which  has  been  since  freely  made  use  of  by  fourteenthrrate 
story-writers.     They  got  a  coffin,  nailed  on  the  lid,  and  seemed 
inconsolable  for    the  deceased.     The    deceased   was  a  rather 
weighty  limestone  irrapped  in  straw.     The  funeral  procession 
proceeded  on  its  way  gravely  and  solemnly.    The  procession  to 
the  gaol  proceeded  on  its  way  too.    Ther^  were,  it  appears, 
about  forty  or  fifty  men  to  guard  the  prisoners.      Both  proces- 
sions met  at  Newmarket,  got  mixed  up,  as  was  natural,  and  then, 
before  the  military  people  knew  exactly  what  the  whole  thing 
meant,  the  dear  deceased  disappeared,  and  they  (the  militaiy) 
found  themselves  disarmed,  and  the  prisoners  liberated.     Hence 
the  name  of  ''  Liberators,"  which  those  of  the  mock  funeral  still 
get.     Then  came  a  scene  which  one  can  scarcely  speak  about 
calmly  and  dispassionately.     The  military,  outwitted  and  dis- 
armed, begged  and  besought  most  abjectly  that  their  arms  be 
restored,  that  if  they  returned  without  them  unutterable  ruin 
would  be  the  consequence,  and    so    on.      The  leaders  of  the 
**  Liberators"  believed  this  whining,  thought  that  having  suc- 
ceeded in  their  purpose  they  might  afford  to  be  generous,  and  so 
gave  back  the  arms.    The  churchyard  of  Ullid  tells  the  result. 
The  scoundrels  fired  on  the  people !     Scurry  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  but  some  friends  of  his  from  Newmarket  contrived  to 
bring  him  the  same  night  to  Ullid  and  buried  him  there.     Kelly 
died  from  his  wounds  on  the  way  home,  and  is  buried  in  the 
same  churchyard.     Tobin  and  very  many  others  were  wounded. 
Tobin  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  Kilkenny  in  a  dying  state — 
was  tried,  nevertheless  at  the  March  assizes,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  and  quartered,   and  in  a  general  way  mangled  and 
butchered  according  to  the  estimable  method  of  the  time.     He 
(Tobin)  sleeps  in  Ullid  with  his  comrades,  and  has  on  his  tomb- 
stone inscribed  the  date  1764,  whereas  the  other  ''  Liberators" 
have  1763.    In  face  of  all*  this  one  may  well  wonder  why  the 
Irish  peasantry  didn't  have  fervent  devotion  to  their  rulers  and 
fervent  belief  in  their  word ! 

About  the  other  old  churches,  traces  of  which  I  find,  I  shall 
say  but  a  few  words.  There  is  Kilkrony — now  called  Qreen- 
<Yille — in  which  there  were  a  church,  and  churchyard,  no  re- 
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mains  of  which,  however,  now  exist.  The  locality  is  called 
Greenville — the  old  name,  Kilkrony,  is  still  preserved  in  leases, 
&c. — because  of  the  Greenes  settling  there.  The  great  grand- 
father of  "  Honest  John  Greene,"  late  M  P.  for  our  county — and 
a  John  Greene  himself — lived  there.  His  son — commonly  called 
the  '^Captain" — built  the  present  house.  Some  anecdotes 
about  the  family  I  may  mention,  perhaps,  in  another  paper. 

There  is  Kjlmaskilloge,  now  Charlestown ;  and  here  too  we 
have  no  trace  of  church  or  churchyard,  except,  perhaps,  a  very 
large  stone,  commonly  believed  to  have  been  for  holy  water,  which 
stands  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  church.  It  is  said  that  the 
stone  is  never  without  water  resting  in  it. 

There  is  again  Kilphipee — now  Milltown — where  certainly 
there  were  a  church  and  churchyard,  though  not  the  slightest 
traces  now  remain.  They  were  situated,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  statements  of  the  people,  between  what  is  called  the 
New  Line  or  road  to  Waterford  and  the  old  road  in  the  town- 
land  aforesaid. 

Having  described  as  fully  as  I  could  our  old  churches  and 
parishes,  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  whatever  notable  things  in 
the  parish  may  be  interesting  to  anybody. 

Outside  of  the  rather  pretty  village  named  Upper  Kilmacow 
there  is  a  thorn-tree,  not  precisely  growing,  but  grown  ;  yet,  1 
think  I  may  safely  say,  though  not  growing  itself,  loving  feeling 
and  loving  devotions  still  grow  and  cluster  around  it — for  it  is 
the  Mass-tree !  You  all  know  what  that  means.  It  tells  cer- 
tainly a  sad  story — that  there  is  yet  extant  a  bush  under  which, 
against  English  law  Mass  was  said,  when,  if  the  priest  were 
caught  saying  it,  punishment  to  him  for  life  would  follow.  But 
there  it  is !  The  age  given  to  this  hawthorn  tree  I  can't  vouch 
for.  Of  course  people  will  tell  you  extravagant  stories  —will  say 
it  was  planted  by  "  Pin  M*Cool,"  and  so  on ;  but  one  must 
think  for  rational  purposes  it  wasn't  quite  so  early.  But  it 
must  be  very  old.  Not  being  particularly  versed  in  the  age  of 
trees  by  outward  appearances,  and  other  testimony  not  being 
precisely  sufficient,  I  don't  happen  to  have  a  decided  opinion 
thereupon.  I  aia  sure  if  I  said  it  has  lived  much  longer  than 
the  memory  of  that  proverbial  "  oldest  inhabitant"  I  should 
come  within  the  truth.  Not  much  farther  from  the  evidence 
before  me  can  I  go.  It  is  told  also  that  on  two  occasions  a 
person  for  purposes  attempted  to  cut  it,  and  on  each  occasion  he 
thought  he  saw   his  house  on  fire.      This  set  him  naturally 
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enough  thinking,  and  naturally  enough  too  he  gave  up  the  pro- 
jecty  for,  believing  one's  house  to  be  on  fire,  even  though  really  it 
is  not,  isn't  pleasant.  Another  man  did  cut  off  a  large  bough, 
got  a  sore  foot,  and  died.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  the  act. 
About  three  years  since  a  wall  was  built  around  it,  fresh  clay  was 
put  to  its  roots,  and  every  means  taken  to  preserve  such  a  sign<» 
post  of  a  glorious,  though  sad  time.  There  htu3  been  placed  there 
just  lately  a  stone  with  an  inscription  on  it  diBscriptive  of  the 
"  Old  Mass  tree."    The  traveller  there  may  see  it. 

In  connection  with  this  tree  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
leproduce  something  written  in  rhyme  many  years  ago  for  the 
Kilkenny  Journal  by  Mr.  Paris  Anderson.  It  is  entitled  the 
Mass  Bush,  and  thus  runs : — 

THE  MASS  BUSH. 

By  the  road  near  the  village  an  old  thorn-tree  grows, 
Which  in  spring-time  is  white  with  May  flowers'  snows ; 
The  rich  green  sward  'round  it  seems  laughiug  in  glee. 
Yet  no  dance  is  led  off  'neath  the  hoary  old  tree. 

I  asked  an  ag'd  peasant  what  hallowed  the  ground  P 
Why  so  fresh  and  so  green  grew  the  grass  all  around  P 
Why  the  people  who  passed  it  looked  down  thoughtfully, 
As  though  some  sacred  memory  clung  to  the  tree  P 

Said  he  '*  long  before  yonder  chapel  did  rise. 
Or  its  golden  cross  glistened  in  heaven's  blue  skies, 
When  around  them  our  people  no  refuge  could  see. 
The  priest  said  his  Mass  'neath  that  haw-thorn  tree." 

''  There  the  maid  and  the  matron,  the  young  liiud  the  fair, 
The  boy  with  brown  curls,  the  sire  with  grey  hair. 
For  a  while  from  the  earth  and  its  sorrows  were  free, 
As  they  knelt  at  the  altar  beneath  that  old  tree." 

"  There  oft  have  I  prayed  by  my  old  father's  side. 
There  I  knelt  on  the  night  that  my  dear  mother  died ! 
There  I  first  saw  my  wife — ah,  then,  sir,  you  must  see 
Why  so  strong  twine  our  heart-strings  around  that  old  tree." 

**  Though  high  stands  the  church  in  Waterford  town. 
Though  its  shrine  is  of  marble  which  grand  arches  crown ; 
Yet  no  worship  within  it  is  dearer  to  me 
Than  the  Mass  long  ago  'neath  that  old  thorn-tree," 
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"  For  beneath  it  we  learned  God's  mandates  to  prize, 
Though  our  floor  was  the  grass,  and  our  roof  was  the  skies  ; 
But  religion  could  warm,  and  hearts  truthful  could  see 
Hope,  heayen,  and  Loye  'neath  the  hoary  Mass  Tree.'^ 

''  I  look'd  oft  at  the  tree  as  I  turned  from  the  place, 
And  back  from  the  past  its  dim  history  could  trace — 
How  dear  to  the  peasant  that  old  faith  must  t)e 
Which  he  loyes,  though  he  prays  'neath  a  roof  or  a  tree." 

Haying  said  so  much  about  this  yenerable  old  tree,  I  must 
hurry  on,  though  one  is  inclined  to  say  something  more  of  the 
thing  suggested  by  it. 

In  addition  to  our  Mass  Tree  we  haye  the  Holy  Well.  Not 
tnany  perches  from  where  the  old  Catholic  church  stood  this  holy 
well  can  be  seen.  It  is  called  Tubberenan  from  the  patron  saint  of 
Kilmacow,  St.  Senanus,  or  Senau,  whose  feast  is  celebrated 
August  22nd.  The  "pattern  day" — everybody  understands 
what  that  means — used  be  celebrated  thereabout,  and  in  most 
cases,  I  am  sure,  with  sincere  devotion ;  in  some  cases,  I  think^ 
not  so.  The  last  of  the  great  "  pattern  days"  was  held  on  the  29th 
August,  1802.  On  that  day  a  John  Walsh,  from  Lower  Mill- 
town,  was  killed  in  a  squabble.  This  aroused  attention  to  the — 
what  must  have  been — abuse.  The  priests  thenceforward  opposed 
it,  and  the  glory  of  "  pattern  days"  soon  gloomed.  The  writer 
can  state  that  at  present  small,  if  any,  observance  of  such 
days  remain.  Like  many  other  things,  in  one  sense  it  is  a 
matter  to  be  sad  for ;  in  another,  to  be  glad  for.  The  well  itself 
is  situated  in  a  somewhat  low,  marshy  ground,  under  Lower 
Kilmacow.  At  one  end  of  it  is  placed  a  stone  with  the  follow- 
lowing  inscription:— "This  cross  was  placed  here  by  Eev. 
Father  ."    The  remainder  cannot  be  deciphered,  ex* 

cept,  perhaps,  the  new  art  of  producing  "  rubbings"  could  do 
something. 

In  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  present  Catholic  Church — 
midway  to  the  right  as  you  go  up  from  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  Church — stood  the  old  church  that  was  in  use  down  to  the 
present  century ;  but  when  built,  or  who  built  it,  or  who  laid 
the  foundation-stone,  I  can't  say.  The  present  Catholic  Church 
was  founded  in  the  year  1803,  20th  June.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  Edward  Shea,  Esq.,  of  IJllid.  The  soil  is 
sandy,  and  the  church,  therefore,  is  built  upon  piles  driven  into 
the  sand.    Bigwood  at  that  time  was,  I  needn't  say,  rather  cele- 
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brated  for  its  woods,  big  or  little,  and  the  timber  was  conyejed 
from  tbat  place.  By  the  way  there  is  a  tower  and  spire  on  our 
church,  whose  history  may  not  be  without  interest.  They  were 
erected  in  1838,  and  here  is  the  immediate  reason : — Every 
schoolboy  knows  that  before  the  year  I  have  mentioned  a  fierce 
spirit  of  resistance  to  "Tithes*'  reigned  through  most  parts 
of  Ireland.  The  spirit  did  not  fail  to  show  itself  in  Kilmacow. 
The  parson  of  the  place— one  Mr.  Burke — after  canting  and 
driving  as  he  could,  threatened  law.  The  Rev.  John  Quinn, 
then  parish  priest,  asked  the  people  to  contribute  half  a  year's 
tithes  to  defend  themselves.  The  people  cheerfully  did  so,  and 
the  parson  Was  so  frightened  by  the  resoluteness  of  priest  and 
people  that  he  got  simply  shut  up.  The  prosecution  was  aban- 
doned, feather  Quinn  having  the  defence  money  on  hands,  pro<- 
posed  that  it  be  expended  in  building  a  steeple  to  commemorate 
the  downfall  of  **  Tithes ;"  the  people  most  unanimously 
agreed,  and  the  steeple  was  immediately  commenced. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  epitaphs  in  our 
churchyards  erected  to  the  memory  of  priests  who  lie  buried 
there.  In  the  churchyard  of  Lower  Kilmacow,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  ye 

Rev.  John  Pitzpatrick,  who  began  eternity 

on  the  13th  April,  1?27, 

Bequiescat  in  pace. 

This  good  priest  had  to  endure  the  penal  laws  of  King 
William  and  the  bloody  laws  of  Queen  Anne.  From  one  of 
these  laws — an  Act  for  registering  the  Popish  Clergy — passed  in 
the  second  year  of  Anne,  a.d.  1704,  we  learn  his  place  of  abode, 
his  age,  the  place  where  he  received  Holy  Orders,  the  name  of 
the  Bishop  who  ordained  him,  <fec.,  for  the  act  required  all  those 
particulars  to  be  stated.  "  Be  it  enacted,"  it  says, "  by  the  Queen's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons  in  the  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  and  every 
Popish  parish  priest  or  priests  who  are  now  in  this  kingdom, 
shall  at  the  next  general  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  to  be 
held  in  all  the  several  counties  and  towns  throughout  this  king- 
dom next  after  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  shall  le 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1704,  return  his  or  their  names  and 
places  of  abode  to  the  respective  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  together 
with  his  or  their  age,  the  parish  of  which  they  pretend  to  be 
I 
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Popish  parish  priests,  the  time  and  place  of  his  or  their  first  re- 
ceiving Popish  orders,  and  from  whom  he  or  they  first  received 
the  same ;  and  shall  then  and  there  enter  into  sufficient  sureties, 
each  in  the  penal  sum  of  fifty  poutids  sterling,  that  eveiy  such 
Popish  priest  shall  be  of  peaceable  behaviour,  and  not  remove 
out  of  silch  c6unty  where  his  or  their  place  of  abode  lies  into  any 

other  part  of  the  kingdom And  be  it  further 

enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  no  Popish  parish  priest 
shall  keep  or  have  any  popish  curate,  assistant,  or  coadju^r ; 
and  that  all  and  every  Popidh  priest  that  shall  ileglect  to  register 
himself  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  depart  out  of  this  kingdom 
before  the  20th  of  Jiily,  1704,  on  pain  of  being  prosecuted  as  a 
Popish  regular  clergyman.*' 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  d,ct  Eev.  John  Fitzpatrick  at- 
tended the  general  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  at  Grace's 
Castle  in  and  for  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday,  the 
11th  day  of  July,  1704,  and  registered  his  name. 

Name  John  t^tzpatrick 

His  place  of  abode  Daning 

His  age  50 

/"Kilmacow,  Dunkitt, 

His  narish  )  Killbetwon,  KUlahy, 

MIS  parisn.  ^  ^^.^^  GaulskiU, 

V  and  Bosynane. 
Time  of  receiving  orders  1678. 

Place  of  receiving  same  Kilkenny. 

Bishop  from  whom  he  received 

them  James  Phelan, 

Bishop  of  Ossory. 

^Wm.  Doyle,  of  Garinclaragh,  in 
W     irf'p  \  the  said  county.  Gentleman,  ^50. 

1  Richard  Partridge,  of  the  city  of 
^Kilkenny,  merchant,  J650. 

We  thus  find  that  Father  Fitzpatrick  was  fifty  years  old  iu 
1704.  He  was,  therefore,  bom  in  1654 ,  and  as  he  died  in  1727  he 
was  then  seventy -three  years.  He  saw  the  worst  of  the  penal 
times,  for  his  missionary  career  extended  through  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Mary,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  I. 

Although  not  precisely  under  the  head  of  Epitaphs,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  notice  the  following : — 

Eev.  Denis  Deleign  was  translated  from  Kilmacow  to  Ida  on 
the  5th  January,  1765.  On  the  16th  November,  1766,  he  was 
translated  from  Ida  to  St.  John's  parish,  Kilkenny,  where  we 
find  him  giving  a  certificate  on  the  14th  July,  1770. 
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Rev.  James  Stapleton,  it  may  be  remarked,  too,  gave  certi- 
ficates as  P  P.  of  Eilmacow  from  March  1st,  1767,  up  to  March 
19th,  1775.  It  is  supposed  he  was  removed  to  €h>wraii,  and 
there  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  June,  1778. 

Father  Thomas  Motlj,  or  O'Meolugh,  was  Parish  Priest  of 
Eilmacow,  and  lived  at  a  place  called  Knock-an-t-sagirt,  near 
Upper  Eilmacow.  He  died  in  1756.  It  is  said  he  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paulstown,  and  that  his  uncle  on  the  mother's 
side,  a  Protestant  minister,  was  most  anxious  ta  have  the  re- 
mains brought  home,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  a  great  body  of 
men  to  Eilmacow.  At  his  funeral  an  incident  occurre-d  not  un- 
worthy of  mention.  It  appears  that  some  women  who  came  for 
the  purpose  of  "  keening" — giving  the  Irish  cry  over  him — de- 
clared, in  their  way,  "  that  a  great  multitude  of  people  would 
come,  and  take  him  home  in  spite  of  all."  This  prepared  the 
people,  so  that  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  corpse  was 
brought  to  the  public  road  at  Upper  Eilmacow,  and  the 
strangers  wi^ed  to  bring  it  by  Dangan,  the  parishioners  re- 
sisted, and,  of  course,  a  fight  ensued.  The  white  horses  under 
the  hearse,  tradition  tells,  were  killed :  but  finally  the  parish* 
ionera  succeeded,  and  Father  0*Meolugh  sleeps  in  the  church- 
yard at  Lower  Eilmacow. 

Again,  in  Lower  Eilmacow  there  is  the  Epitaph  of  the  Rev. 
Edmond  Shortal. 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  ye 
Rev.  Edmond  Shortal,  of  St.  John's  Parish, 

Eilkenny, 

Parish  Priest  of  Eilmacow. 

Departed  April  ye  5th,  1761.    Aged  32  years. 

Requiescat  in  pace.     Amen. 

Also  in  the  middle  of  Dunkitt  churchyard  we  have  the  Epitaph 

of  the  Rev.  Michael  Prendergast,  which  runs  thus : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  the 

Rev.  Michael  Prendergast,  who  departed  this 

Hfe  on  the  Ist  March,  1783.    Aged  32  years.    R.I.P. 

This  was  erected  by  his  Mother^ 

Johannah  Prendergast. 

Near  the  old  church  of  Dunkitt  is    interred    the    Rev. 

Edmond  O'Donovan,  P.P.,  Eilmacow.     The  date  of  his  death  is 

not  given  on  the  monument,  but  in  the  "  Tribes  and  Territories 

of  Ancient  Ossory,"  by  John  0*  Donovan,  he  is  said  to  have  died 

in  1780.     His  father,  John,  of  Ballynearla,  to  whoni  I  referred 
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before,  was  lx>m  in  1672,  and  died  January  17th,  1785,  aged, 
therefore,  63  years. 

The  Eev.  Thomas  Lawlor  wae;  another  P,P.  He  liyed  at 
the  end  of  the  old  croas-chapel  that  stood  in  the  present  church- 
yard. He  died  in  1778,  and  is  supposed  to  be  buried  in  Lower 
Kiltnacow.  A  Father  Denis  Corcoran,  it  appears,  was  with 
Father  Lawlor  in  the  parish.  He  became  P.P.,  liyed  at  Ballyna- 
morahan,  and  died  there  in  1781.  The  people  in  the  district  o£ 
Bigwood,  it  is  related,  much  as  in  the  case  of  Father 
0*Meolugh,  made  resolves  and  preparations  to  bury  him  in 
Bishoppe's  Hall ;  but  the  people  of  J^ilmacow  begged  to  differ 
with  them,  and  succeeded  in  the  struggle  which  ensued.  The 
unseemliness  of  the  struggle  is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  fact 
that  the  coffin  is  said  to  have  fallen  therein, 

The  Eev.  Pierce  Crea,  or  Hart,  had  been  parish  priest  of 
AughaviUar  and  Kilcreddy  before  his  translation  to  Eilmacow. 
He  gave  certificates  in  AughaviUar  from  18th  January,  1773,  up 
to  10th  January,  1776.  Whilst  P.P.  of  Kibnacow  he  lived  at 
Dangan.  According  to  Finn^s  Leinster  Journal  he  died  4th 
March,  1783,  greatly  lamented  by  his  flock. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  GK>rman,  I  see,  gave  a  certificate,  March 
25th,  1784. 

The  Bev.  Andrew  Gorman  was  also  P.P.  of  Kilmacow,  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  Mountrath,  and  most  certainly  lived  in  Dun-. 
kitt  in  a  very  poor  house,  very  poorly  thatched.  He  was  extremely 
charitable — so  much  so  that  when  he  died  he  hadn't  the  price  of 
his  coffin.  His  death  occurred  the  Michaelmas,  1797.  He  ia 
interred  in  Lower  Kilmacow. 

The  Bev.  John  Denn  was  C.C,  when  Father  Gorman  came 
to  be  P.P.  His  mother  was  a  Protestant,  named  Poulter,  about 
whose  family  I  may  have  something  to  say  hereafter ;  and  they 
lived  at  the  cross  of  Dunkitt,  a  place  not  unknown  to  local 
fame.  It  appears  he  was'nt  on  the  mission  when  he  died, 
and  he  is  buried  probably  in  Bishoppe's  Hall  churchyard. 

The  Bev.  Father  Purcell,  I  find,  was  also  a  curate  of 
Father  Gorman's.  He  died  of  fever.  He  was  born  in  Bally- 
ragget,  and  brought  home  by  his  friends  to  be  buried. 

In  the  Catholic  churchyard,  Kilmacow,  there  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  near  the  sacristy 
door,  and  it  reads  thus  : — 

"  Erected  by  John  Mackey,  of  Kilmacow,  in  memory  of  his 
nephew,  the  Bev.  Matthew  Mackey,  Professor  in  St.  Kierau*s 
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College,  Eilkennj,  who  died  February  12th,  1822,  the  28th  year 
of  his  age,  and  fourth  of  his  priesthood.  Beloved  and  admired 
by  aU  who  knew  him  for  his  rare  talents  and  sincere  piety." 

The  BeT.  Pierce  Marum  was  another  curate  of  Father 
Qorman's,  who  really  does  appear  to  have  bad  a  number  of 
curates.  He  (Father  Marum)  succeeded  to  the  parish,  left 
at  Michaelmas,  1822,  for  Freshford,  and  died  there.  Unfortu* 
nately  no  monument  marks  his  resting-place.  He  was  brother 
of  the  Most  Bev.  Kyran  Marum,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  He  lived  ixx 
Freshford  for  one  year  or  one  year  and  a-half . 

The  first  curate  of  Father  Marum  was  Father  Johu 
Goharty,  or  GK)gerty.  He  came  from  Connaught.  There  is  a 
somewhat  strange  story  told  in  connection  with  him.  He  was 
shot  at  and  wounded  in  1798  by  one  Captain  Eelly,  or  one  of 
his  men,  ^ho,  it  would  appear,  thought  he  was  a  Quaker,  and 
that,  therefore,  some  respectable  robbing  could  be  transacted  on 
the  occasion.  The  ball,  happily,  was  extracted.  Father 
Gogerty  recovered,  and  was  removed  shortly  after — ^where  I 
don't  happen  to  be  able  to  tell.  The  Captain  at  any  rate,  when 
he  ascertained  who  was  shot  at,  in  sheer  fright,  ran  away 
to  Newfoundland.  The  after-course  of  that  estimable  person — 
the  valorous  Kelly —unfortunately  1  can't  trace. 

The  Eev.  John  Birch,  P.P.,  came  in  1822,  about  Michaelmas, 
lived  in  Mullinavat  for  about  a  year,  took  a  farm  in  MiUtown 
in  1823,  and  built  a  residence  there.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1827  ;  and  is  interred  in  the  Catholic  Church,  Kilma- 
cow,  at  the  Gk>spel  side,  next  the  rails.  The  epitaph  is  this : — 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  John  Birch,  P.P ,  of  the 
united  parishes  of  Mullinavatt  and  Kilmacow,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  with  prudence,  zeal,  vigilance, 
andfideUty. 

Adorning  his  station 
with  unshaken  integrity  of  heart, 
and  purity  of  conduct :  — 
His  ministry  and  his  life  were  closed 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1827 ; 
in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 
The  Bev.  John  Quinn  was  collated  to  the  parishes  (united 
then)  of  Kilmacow  and  Mullinavatt,  October  18th,  1827.     He 
remained  there  till  1842,  when  he  was  translated  to  the  Parish 
of  Lisdowney.    It  may  be  remarked  that  he  died  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1855,  in  Dublin,  and  is  interred  in  Lisdowney. 
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After  Father  Quinn's  removal  KUmacow  and  Mallinavatt 
came  to  form  two  distinct  parishes.  Therefore,  on  the  16th 
February,  1842,  Eev.  Michael  Carroll  was  appointed  P.P.  of 
Kilmaoow.  He  Uved  in  the  residence  at  Milltown — the  house 
built  bj  Father  Birch  —and  died  there  on  the  25th  of  April,  1845. 
He  is  interred  in  Kilmacow  Catholic  Church,  at  the  Epistle  side, 
next  the  rails,  but  there  is  no  monument. 

The  Eev.  John  Clearj  succeeded  Father  Michael  Carroll  as 
P.P.  of  Kilmacow.  He  had  been,  previously  to  his  coming  to 
Kilmacow,  for  some  time  parish  priest  of  Dunnamaggan.  During 
his  pastorate  of  thirteen,  years  he  ruled  the  parish  with  great 
wisdom  and  prudence.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Granny  Ferry, 
July  3rd,  1858,  and  is  interred  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Kilma* 
cow,  at  the  Gospel  side,  where  the  following  Epitaph  can  be 
seen: — 

Of  your  charity 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  Eev.  John  Cleary, 

Pastor  of  this  Parish,  who  died  on  the  Srd  of  July,  1858, 

in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  and  42nd  of  his  sacred  ministry. 

He  was  a  pious  and  humble  priest,  a  zealous  and 

faithful  pastor,  devoted  to  his  flock, 

who  ever  found  in  him  a  ready  and  prudent  adviser. 

Throughout  the  long  course 
of  his  virtuous  life  he  showed  himself  not  unworthy 
to  inherit  the  tradition  of  the  many  priests 
of  his  family  who  "  fought  the  good  fight" 
of  faith  in  days  of  trial  and  persecution. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 
The  Eev.  Thomas  Walsh,  the  zealous  coadjutor  of  Father 
Cleary,  died  at  Kilmacow,  June  30th,  1858,  of  fever,  which  he 
caught  in  ,the  discharge  of  his  duties.     He  was,  therefore,  called 
to  his  reward  just  three  days  before  his  parish  priest,  Father 
Cleary.     He  is  interred  in  the  Catholic  church  of  Kilmanagh,  but 
the  good  people  of  Elilmacow  erected  a  beautiful  cenotaph  to  his 
memory.    It  stands  near  the  principal  entrance,  and  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

This  Cenotaph' 
is  erected  by  the  parishioners 

of  Kilmacow 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
The  Eev.  Thomas  Walsh, 
who  during  the  space  of  two  years 
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discharged  the  sacred  duties  of  a  Coadjutor 

in  this  parish.     His  name  and  the  memory 

of  his  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  saliration 

of  souls  will  outlive  every  other  tribute, 

for  they  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said — 

"In  memoria  sBtema  erit  Justus.*' 

His  mortal  remains  are  deposited  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Kilmanagh^ 

his  native  parish. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  30th  of 

June,  1858,  in  the  33rd  year  of  his  age, 

and  the  7th  of  his  sacred  ministry. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mary  conceived  without  sin  pray  for  him. 

"  (Greater  love  than  this 
no  man  hath,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends.** 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Phelan,  a  native  of  Kilmacow,  being 
born  in  Flemingstown,  in  this  parish,  died  coadjutor  at  the 
Bower,  parish  of  Inistioge.  This  good  and  zealous  priest,  too, 
died  of  fever,  taken  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  His  mortal 
remains  were  brought  to  the  Catholic  cemetery  of  Kilmacow, 
and  interred  in  the  family  burial-ground,  April  6th,  1867. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Barry,  also  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Kil- 
macow, was  called  to  the  English  mission,  where,  in  the  diocese 
of  Berminghara,  his  priestly  labours  were  chiefly  with  his  own 
poor  countrymen.  Father  Barry  was  a  special  favourite  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for,  remembering 
above  all  the  duties  of  a  good,  pious,  zealous  priest,  neither  did 
he  forget  that  he  was  an  Irishman.  His  health  being  broken  down 
by  the  labours  of  the  mission,  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  the  hope 
that  his  native  air  and  the  care  of  loving  friends  might  repair 
his  shattered  strength.  But  it  was  hoping  against  hope.  Soon 
discovering  that  he  was  no  longer  for  this  world  he  redoubled 
his  efforts  in  preparing  himself  for  heaven.  He  died  at  his 
brother's  residence,  Tinlough,  Sunday,  27th  September,  1868, 
and  was  interred  Tuesday,  29th,  in  that  part  of  the  Catholic 
cemetery,  Kilmacow,  which  ia  set  apart  for  ecclesiastics. 
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His  ^milj  record  the  place  of  his  interment  by  a  massive- 
carred  stone  placed  horizontally  upon  his  grave,  presenting  the 
emblem  of  his  priesthood  laid  upon  an  Irish  cross.  The  stole 
and  shamrock  are  there  chiselled  ;  and  raised  letters  and  numeraJs 
traced  round  the  margin  tell  the  rest. 

The  marginal  tracing  is  to  this  effect : — 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barry,  of  (}ranaglly 
who,  trusting  in  G-od  and  in  the  Queen  of  all  Saints,  died  in  his 
XXX.  year,  Sept.  xxvii.,  a.d.  mdcoclxviii. 

The  Eev.  Joseph  Dunphy  was  another  native  of  the  parish  of 
Kilmacow,  and  died  on  the  Ist  January,  1876.  We  find  the 
following  notice  of  his  death  in  the  pages  of  the  Kilkenny 
Journal : — 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  announce  to-day  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Dunphy,  late  Professor  in  St.  Kyran's  College.  On  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  1st  instant,  he  calmly  resigned  his  soul 
to  Gk)d.  On  the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the  same  hour  only  five 
years  ago,  he  received  the  sacred  order  of  Priesthood.  Rev. 
Joseph  Dunphy  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Kilmacow,  where  he 
was  bom  in  the  year  1844.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  student 
at  St  Kieran's,  and  at  once  exhibited  talents  which  gave  promise 
of  brilliant  success.  In  due  time  he  was  appointed  to  Maynooth, 
in  which  great  college  he  invariably  obtained  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  every  class.  After  having  completed  the  ordinary 
course  of  studies  he  entered  on  the  Dunboyne  Establishment, 
but  as  that  establishment  was  then  about  to  discontinue  he  was 
a  member  of  it  only  for  six  months.  On  Xew  Year's  Day,  1871, 
he  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh,  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Primate.  Immediately  after  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  St.  Kieran*s  College.  In  the  capacity  of  professor, 
of  preacher,  and  of  everything  which  he  undertook  he  fully 
realized  the  hopes  promised  by  his  brilliant  college  career.  He 
WEis  not  less  distinguished  for  kindness  and  affability  of  dispo* 
sition,  and  his  amiable  and  genial  manner  endeared  him  where-> 
ever  he  was  known.  Alas !  that  one  so  young,  so  gifted,  and  so 
esteemed,  should  pass  away  from  us  contrary  to  expectation. 
About  a  year  ago  his  health,  which  had  never  been  robust, 
began  to  be  seriously  impaired.  At  intervals  he  rallied,  and  his 
natural  cheerfulness  of  manner  gave  hopes  of  speedy  recovery. 
When  these  hopes  were  highest-  about  a  week  before  his  death  — 
they  were  destroyed  by  a  relapse  which  gave  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  end  ^vas  near.     The  invalid  was  then  stopping  at 
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the  residence  of  the  Eey.  J.  Purcell,  Windgap,  who  soothed  his 
last  hours  with  all  the  devotion  which  a  long  and  tender  friend^ 
ship  could  inspire.  On  last  Saturday  morning,  when  the  first 
light  of  the  New  Year  was  beginning  to  shine,  the  light  of 
another  world  dawned  on  the  soul  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Dunphj.  He  had  long  and  well  prepared  himself  for  death,  and 
his  last  moments  were  singularly  calm  and  tranquU.  A  solemn 
Office  and  High  Mass  was  held  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  in  the 
parisli  churcli  of  Windgap,  on  Monday,  the  3rd  instant,  at  which 
a  very  large  number  of  priests  attended* — R.IkP* 


NOTES  ON  AN  UNTNSCRIBED  MONTIMENT  IN  ST. 
CANICE'S  CATHEDEAL.  KILKENNY. 

(BY  MR.  J.  HOGAN.) 

So  far  as  our  memory  can  recede  there  stood  a  modem 
structure  resembling  an  altar-tomb  in  the  north  aisle,  and 
under  the  eastmost  window  in  St.  Canice's  Church,  supporting  a 
great  limestone  slab,  on  which  "^as  carved  the  recumbent  figure 
of  an  ecclesiastic  robed  in  full  pontificals.  This  effigial  monu- 
ment was  not  noticed  by  either  O'Phelan  or  Ledwich,  and  the 
first  reference  to  it  which  appeared  in  print  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  James  Graves  in  the  valuable  work  brought  out  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Prim,  viz.  : — "  The  History,  Antiquities,  and  Architec- 
ture of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Canice."  Mr.  Graves 
classifies  this  tomb  as  first  amongst  the  uninscribed  monuments 
of  the  church,  and  at  page  132  gives  of  it  a  very  correct  engrav- 
ing. I  shall  now  transcribe  his  description  of  the  figure.  ''  An 
outline  of  the  only  existing  effigial  tomb  of  this  century  (the  13th) 
is  here  given,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bold  and  effective 
style  of  the  sculpture,  the  early  forms  of  the  mitre  and  chasuble 
and  the  foliage  on  the  pastoral  staff  and  bracket  which  supports 
the  feet,  all  lead  us  to  assign  the  sculpture  to  the  period  at  pre- 
sent under  consideration,  i.e  ,  the  thirteenth  century.  It  repre- 
sents the  prelate  arrayed  in  full  episcopal  robes,  from  the  mitre 
to  the  sandals,  gloves  and  ring.  The  right  hand,  much  muti- 
lated, is  raised  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  the  left  holds  a  simple, 
but  elegant  pastoral  staff.  There  is  an  individuality  about  the 
features  that  would  lead  one  to  conceive  the  face  to  be  a  portrait. 
The  brow  is  broad  and  massive — ^the  expression  stem,  but  good.'* 
K 
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in  a  foot-note  he  adds — "  This  effigy  shows  it  to  have  belonged 
neither  to  Mapleton  nor  St.  Leger  :  perhaps  it  represents  Boger 
of  Wexford,  who  died  in  1289." 

Now,  I  hold  that  the  figure  on  this  monument  does  not  re- 
present Boger  of  Wexford  no  more  than  it  does  Mapletoh  or  St. 
Leger ;  and  I  also  hold,  and  will  now  very  conclusivelj  prove 
that  it  was  designed  and  eiecuted  as  the  effigial  ineinorial  of 
Richard  de  Ledrede,  who  died  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  the  year  1360. 
But  before  I  submit  the  reasons  pn  which  I  have  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  examine  the  grounds 
on  which  Mr.  Graves  insists  on  an  earlier  date  than  thb  time  of 
de  Ledrede  for  the  execution  of  the  monument.  These  he  re- 
duces to  three,  viz. :— First,  the  bold  and  efiective  style  of  the 
sculpture  ;  secondly,  the  early  forms  of  the  mitre  and  chasuble ; 
thirdly,  the  foliage  on  the  head  of  the  pastoral  stafi,  and  on  the 
bracket  which  supports  the  feet.  All  of  these,  he  says,  lead  us 
to  assign  the  sculpture  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

To  the  coliclusiou  thus  deduced  from  the  style  of  the  orna- 
mentation, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  costume,  I  beg  respect- 
fully to  demur  for  the  following  reasons : — 

I  believe  that  the  article  ifehich  supports  the  feet  of  the 
figure  is  not  a  bracket,  but  a  cushion,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
cushions,  like  other  church  furniture,  descend  from  one  generar- 
tion  to  another.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  pastoral  staff.  The 
foliage  on  it,  as  on  the  end  of  the  cushion,  is  undoubtedly  *'  Early 
English,"  and  t^as  the  style  of  ornamentation  peculiar  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  croziers  descend  from  one  bishop  to 
another.  "  Dr.  Troy,  on  his  arrival  in  Kilkenny,  in  August,  1777, 
received  amongst  other  articles  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
pro  tempore,  from  Bev.  Mr.  Pat  Molloy,  Dean  of  Ossory,  two  em- 
broidered mitres,  one  rich ,  an  ebony  pastoral  staff  or 

crozier,  tipped  with  silver,  Ac." — (Troy's  MS.)  I  am  informed 
that  this  ebony  crozier,  tipped  with  silver,  descended  from  de 
Burgo  to  Troy,  and  thence  through  the  succeeding  prelates, 
Lanigan,  Marum,  and  KinceUa,  to  the  late  good  old  bishop,  Dr. 
Walsh,  which  covers  a  period  of  over  one  hundred  years.  And, 
in  the  same  way  the  crozier  of  Bishop  O'Dullany  would  descend 
to  Bishop  Bufus,  and  thence  through  his  successors  to  Bishop 
de  Ledrede ;  and  hence,  though  the  ornamentation  or  foliage 
on  the  crozier  and  cushion  might  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  there  is  no  reason  thence  to  suppose  that 
those  articles  did  not  descend  to  the  middle  of  the  14th,  that 
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thej  were  then  used  bj  4^  Ledrede.  Their  style  imitated  by 
the  artist  in  his  carving,  and  with  the  face  of  the  prelate  are 
portraits  also. 

As  to  the  argnment  founded  on  the  shape  of  the  mitre  and 
chaguble  being  too  primitiye  to  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  could  not  belong  to  de  Ledrede's  time, 
I  beg  to  say  that  neither  of  them  is  as  primitive  in  design  as 
the  same  robes  are  represented  on  the  effigial  monument  in  Jer- 
point  Abbey,  supposed— and  with  good  reason— to  be  the  re- 
cumbent figure  of  Bishop  Felix  O'Dullany,  iivho  died  in  the  year 
1202.     His  mitre  is  of  much  earlier  pattern  than  that  on  the 
prelate  now  under  consideration.      The  last  of  the  reasons  ad- 
Tanced  by  Mr.  Qraves  to  show  that  this  monumental  figure 
could  not  be  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  century  is,  that  the 
style  of  the  sculpture,  its  boldness,  or  high  relief,  was  the  style 
peculiar  to  the  previous  century,  and  that,  therefore,  this  cannot 
have  been  carved  as  the  effigy  of  de  Ledrede,  who  lived  a  cen- 
tuiy  later,  and  when  the  style  of  carving  had  lost  much  of  its 
bold  and  effective  outlines.     In  reply  to  this  argument  I  beg  to 
say  that  few  students  have  brought  to  the  study  of  medieval  art 
so  clear  an  intellect  or  so  unwearied  an  application  as  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Graves,  and  therefore  there  are  bi;t  few  so  well  qualified  to 
discuss  the  matter.      But,  with  the  greatest  respect,  I  cannot 
admit  that  the  argument  founded  on  the  style  of  the  sculpture 
carries  with  it  sufficient  weight  to  counterbalance  the  more  de- 
cided evidence  of  the  monument  in  support  of  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. 

The  cartoon  which  I  here  present  to  the  Museum,  has  been 
made  from  actual  detailed  admeasurements  of  the  effigy  on  the 
tomb.  The  general  costume  of  the  prelate  has  been  so  faithfully 
described  by  Mr.  Graves  as  DOt  to  require  any  illustration  from 
me ;  but  there  are  three  peculiarities  in  the  robing  which,  on 
looking  at  the  figure,  you  at  once  perceive  standing  out  in  iso- 
lated prominence,  and  which  distinguish  him  as  a  member  of  a 
particular  order  in  the  Church.  First,  we  have  the  naked  feet 
of  a  discalced  friar  encased  in  open  sandals;  secondly,  between  the 
naked  feet  and  depending  from  under  the  Alb,  we  find  the  cord 
of  St.  Francis ;  and,  thirdly,  the  habit  or  cassock  of  the  prelate 
is  open  at  the  top,  exposing  both  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  precisely  as  the  habit  has  been  always  worn  by  the  Con- 
ventual Franciscans,  which  three  distinctions  in  the  robing,  de- 
monstrate that  the  prelate  for  whom  the  effigy  was  carved  had 
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been  a  discaJced  Franciscan  friar,  and  as  there  was  but  one 
Bishop  of  Ossoiy  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
that  Bishop  having  been  Richard  de  Ledrede,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  this  recumbent  ecclesiastic  was  designed 
and  executed  as  the  effigy  of  that  prelate  and  as  a  memorial  of 
his  episcopate. 

Richard  de  Ledrede  was  an  English  Conventual  Franciscan ; 
he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Ossory  by  Pope  John,  the  twenty- 
second,  in  the  year  1316.  He  was  an  exemplary  prelate,  a  great 
disciplinarian — one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  this 
ancient  See,  and  to  him  is  due  the  honour  of  completing,  or 
rather  restoring,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St,  Canice.  On  Friday, 
22nd  May,  1332,  the  original  tower  of  the  Cathedral  fell,  carry- 
ing down  with  it  the  side  chapels,  and  involving  the  roofing  and 
bells  in  one  common  ruin.  Friar  Clynn,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scene,  says—  ''It  was  b^  horrid  and  pitiful  spectacle  to  the 
beholders."  De  Ledrede  rebuilt  the  tower  from  the  foundation ; 
he  restored  the  chapels  and  re-erected  the  stonework  of  the 
windows,  which  he  glazed  with  lead  sashes,  decorated  in  most 
brilliant  colours,  and  enriched  with  several  emblems.  The  great 
eastern  window  of  the  choir  he  so  elaborately  illuminated,  says 
Bishop  Rothe,  **  that  the  light  streams  in  through  painted  glass, 
on  which  is  most  skilfully  depicted  the  history  of  the  entire  life, 
^ssion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Lord."  When 
Rinuccini  arrived  here  from  the  natal  soil  of  the  fine  arts,  he  was 
so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  this  window,  that  he  offered  for  its 
purchase  the  thep  large  sum  of  £700.  "  But,"  says  Ledwich, 
**  neither  the  high  rank  of  the  Prince  of  Firmo,  nor  the  plenitude 
of  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  the  distresses  of  the 
times,  could  prevail  on  the  titular  prelate,  David  Rothe,  to 
comply  with  the  Nuncio's  wishes."  Bishop  Rothe  lived  to  see  * 
the  Cromwellian  soldiers  demolish  this  exquisite  specimen  of 
Ynedieval  art,  bury  the  fragments  of  its  illuminated  glass  in  a 
pit  which  has  been  recently  discovered,  and  sell  its  lead  sashes 
to  some  broker  in  the  town.  But  to  return  to  de  Ledrede — 
having  furnished  ^.nd  beautified  his  Cathedral,  he  appointed  St. 
Canice's  day  to  be  observed  with  special  solemnity  in  the  city  of 
Kilkenny.  This  was  probably  its  origin  as  a  holyday  of  obliga- 
tion, which  rank  it  continued  to  hold  till  1761,  when  Bishop  de 
Burgo  dispensed  the  obligation. 

The  original  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  stood  behind 
the  east  gable  of  the  Cathedral,  but  Bishop  St.  Leger^  who  died 
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In  1260,  baymg  instituted  in  the  Cathedral  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical corporation  known  as  the  College  of  Vicars,  or  the  ''  Vicars 
Choral,"  he  conferred  on  them  his  own  episcopal  residence, 
"Wliich,  from  their  having  lived  in  community  there,  was,  and  still 
is,  called  the  *'  Common  HalL"  From  this  to  de  Ledrede's  time 
the  Bishop  had  no  episcopal  residence  in  Kilkenny,  from  which, 
it  is  said,  resulted  many  inconveniences  and  irregularities 
amongst  the  clergy.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  Bishop 
de  Ledrede  obtained  permission  from  King  Edward  in.  to  take 
down  three  old,  and  then  probably  unused  churches,  that  then 
stood  outside  the  town  walls,  and  with  the  materials  of  them  he 
built  his  new  episcopal  palace,  henceforward  known  as  "  N^ova 
Curia,"  and  in  it  he  founded  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  it  in  honour 
of  the  three  saints  whose  churches  he  had  demolished.  These 
three  churches  were  St,  James's,  St.  Nicholas's  and  St.  Bridget's. 
St.  James's  Church,  it  is  believed,  stood  on  James's  Green,  and 
gave  name  to  the  Green  and  adjoining  street. 

The  site  of  St.  Nicholas's  church  is  well  known.  The  Butts 
Cross  now  represents  its  position.  When  Grange's-Boad  was 
being  constructed  it  was  cut  through  the  ancient  cemetery  of  St. 
Nicholas.  When  the  gardens  there  are  being  tilled  great  quan- 
tities of  human  remains  are  turned  up  by  the  spade,  proving  ^t 
at  one  time  to  have  been  a  burial  groimd.  The  site  of  St. 
Bridget's  church  in  Kilkenny  has  not  been  identified.  Some 
think  that  de  Ledrede  erected  his  palace  on  the  site  of  St. 
Bridget's  church.  Others  are  of  ojiinion  that  the  gardens  west 
of  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  now  called  Kilberry-place, 
formerly  Kilberry  Tower,  was  anciently  called  Kilbride  (St. 
Bride's  Church),  softened  or  modulated  by  the  English  burgess 
pf  the  "Hightown"  into  Kilberry,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
modulated  Black  Eriar  into  Black  Freren,  But  these  views  can 
be  accepted  as  no  more  than  plausible  conjectures.  The  bottom 
story  of  the  episcopal  residence  at  St.  Canice's  is  at  once  recog- 
nised  as  the  remains  of  the  foundation  of  de  Ledrede.  It  con- 
sisted originally  of  one  great  hall,  under  a  groined  arching, 
which  springs  from  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  rests  on 
the  side  and  end  walls.  This  once  great  chamber  is  now  sub- 
divided into  several  compartments;  but  there  is  now  no  trace  there 
of  the  chapel,  altar,  or  oratory  which  de  Ledrede  erected  to  the 
memory  of  SS.  James,  Nicholas,  and  Bridget. 

Bishop  de  Ledrede  died  in  the  year  ld(iO,  and,  according  to 
Ware,  was  buried  at  the  Gospel  side  of  the  high  altar  in  the 
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cathedral.  In  the  year  1868,  when  the  restorations  were  being 
effected,  the  old  oak  galleries  and  panellings  put  up  by  Bishop 
Pocock  were  remoyed,  and  behind  the  panelling  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  choir,  and  precisely  at  the  Gospel  side  of  where  the 
high  alt^r  had  stood,  a  mural  niche  was  discoTered  very  neatly 
constructed  of  dressed  stone,  with  a  chamber  under  it  just  large 
enough  for  the  body  of  a  full-grown  man  to  repose.  The  stone- 
work over  the  chamber  was  rabbeted  and  chamfered  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  a  slab  or  cover,  and  on  measuring  the  limestone  slab, 
on  which  reposed  the  effigy  of  the  recumbent  bishop,  its  dimensions 
were  foupd  to  agree  to  a  line  with  the  grooves  of  the  stone  case- 
ment over  the  chamber,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  Bishop 
Pococke,  who  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  zealous  anti- 
quarian, when  fitting  up  the  choir  of  the  church  with  oak  pannelling, 
removed  the  effigy  of  the  bishop  frpm  its  original  position  at  the 
Gospel  side  of  the  high  altar  and  placed  it  on  the  modem  struc- 
ture under  the  eastmost  window  in  the  north  aisle,  where  it  re- 
mained for  near  a  hundred  years,  till  in  the  year  1868  Mr.  Graves 
had  it  again  transferred  to  its  original  position  at  the  Gospel 
side  of  the  high  altar,  where  it  now  covers  the  coffin  or  stone 
chamber  in  which  de  Ledrede  was  laid  to  repose  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  years  ago,  and  where  it  will  continue  to  remain  an 
enduring  memorial  of  his  episcopate. 


"NOTABIIiIA"  Of  THE  DIOCESE  OP  OSSOET. 

(BY  THE  EEV.  P.  NEARY,  C.C.) 

Under  the  heading  of  Notabilia  I  propose  contributing  from 
time  to  time  a  series  of  short  papers  on  matter  gleaned  from 
personal  observations,  local  tradition,  or  historical  research,  that 
may  tend  in  anywise  to  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our 
ancient  diocese.    I  begin  at  home  with  number  one. 

THB   PAJftlSH   OF  BALLTUSKIL,  JLNCrENT  AND   MODERN. 

What  is  now  popularly  known  as  the  parish  of  Ballyuskil — 
forming  about  one-half  of  the  present  union  of  Ballyragget — is 
situate  partly  in  the  Queen's  County,  partly  in  County  Kilkenny  ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  townsland  of  Ballinalacken,  in  the  parish 
of  Donoughmore,  it  embraces  the  ancient  parishes  of  Bosconnell, 
Attanagh,  Kilminan,  and  Loughill — that  is,  if  Loughill  was 
really  an  ancient  parish.  Within  the  past  ten  years  Castlewood 
demesne,  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  parish,  was  by  the  late 
bishop,  Dr.  Walsh,  annexed  to  the  parish  of  Durrow. 
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At  the  second  meeting  of  our  society  I  deposited  in  the 
museum  a  chalice  of  some  base  metal,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription : — "  For  Parish  of  Balljuskill,  1769."  (This  inscription 
shows  that  Balljuskill  was  then,  and,  perhaps,  long  before  re- 
garded as  a  parish,  though  it  must  be  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  now  spoken  of  as  such,  for  'tis  quite  certain  that  then,  as 
now,  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  union  of  Balljragget.  The  Bev. 
Edward  Eavanagh,  P.P.,  who  died  2nd  August,  1761,  frequently 
told  the  bishop.  Dr.  De  Burgo,  that  the  entire  district  of  nine 
parishes  that  he  held  were  too  extensiye  for  him  to  govern  pro- 
perly, and  that  his  lordship  was  consequently  bound  in  con- 
science to  make  a  division  of  them.  Accordingly,  in  April, 
1768,  he  erected  the  parishes  of  Bosconnell,  Lowhill,  Attanagh, 
and  Eilmacar  into  a  separate  district,  under  the  denomination 
of  Bosconnell.  And  this  he  did,  by  Apostolic  authority  at  the 
request  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
then  P.P.,  the  Bev.  James  Dowling,  and  the  Bev.  William  Shee, 
incumbent  of  Durrow,  who  had  a  right  to  them,  and  by  the 
advice  of  five  other  clergymen,  all  present  at  a  court  held  near 
Ballyragget.  At  the  same  time  he  collated  to  this  new 
parish  the  Bev.  Stephen  Lower,  D.D.,  and  Prothonotary  Apos- 
tolic. Mr.  Bobert  Butler,  Ballyraggett,  complained  both  of  the 
division  of  the  parish  and  of  the  appointment  of  the  P.P.  as 
being  done  in  violation  of  rights  derived  to  him  from  his  fore- 
fathers, who,  from  time  immemorial,  as  he  asserted,  enjoyed  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Ballyragget  and  its 
annexes.  He  accordingly  appealed  for  justice  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Dr.  Fitzsimons.  The  bishop  maintained  that  the 
Ballyraggett  Butlers  never  enjoyed  any  such  right,  and  that  it 
was  preposterous  for  Mr.  Butler  to  think  of  claiming  any  autho- 
rity in  the  parish  of  Bosconnell,  when  he  owned  no  property 
save  the  "  small  village  called  Busselstown."  As  Ballinalacken 
townland  formed  portion  of  the  Butler  estate  it  is  quite  cleat 
that  it  did  not  then  belong  to  the  parish  of  Ballyuskil,  though 
it  is  now  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  it.  This  must  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  that  district  always  found 
it  more  convenient  to  attend  Mass,  Ac,  at  the  chapel  of 
Ballyuskil  than  at  Ballyraggett.  How  the  appeal  to  the  Arch- 
bishop eventuated,  or  how  long  Ballyuskil  remained  an  indepen- 
dent parish,  I  do  not  as  yet  know. 

'Tis  remarkable  that  the  parish  has  been  always  popularly 
called  Ballywkil,  though  the  bishop  erected  the  four  parishes 
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into  one,  under  the  denomination  of  Bosconnell,  and,  though  no 
chapel  was  ever  erected  in  Balljuskil  proper :  the  reason,  I  pre* 
Bume,  must  be  that  the  liberal  meaning  of  the  word  BdllyuskU 
is  descriptive  not  onlj  of  the  townland  proper,  but  of  the  whole 
district,  for  it  signifies  a  district  well  Supplied  with  water — 
(Bally  UiskiT) — and  so  it  is,  for  it  abounds  in  running  streams^ 
and  never-failing  springs  of  the  purest  water. 

B08C0NNBLL. 

The  ancient  parish  of  Bosconnell  wad  dedicated  to  oiir  Ladj 
of  the  Assumption.    The  old  parish  church  is  still  standing  in  a 
pretty  fair  state  of  preservation.    It  contains  a  nave  and  chancel. 
The  nave  is  evidently  older  and  better  built  than  the  chancel. 
The  whole  was  rebuilt  in  1646,  as  the  following  inscription  in 
raised  letters,  cut  over  the  southern  door  of  the  chancel,  certi- 
fies : — "  This  church  was  rebuilt  by  Eev    Father  James  Wall, 
rector  of  said  church,  August  14th,  1646."     It  had  probably  lain 
in  ruins  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  till  the  assembling  of  the 
Confederate  Parliament  in  Kilkenny  put  renewed  life  into  the 
Catholics  of  this  distant  part  of  the  County,  and  encouraged 
them  to  lift  up  their  old  church  from  its  ruins.      It  would  seem 
that  about  this  period  the  fell  spirit  of  religious  hate  was  as  rife 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  one  of  the  depositions 
regarding  the  alleged  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  1641 — still 
preserved  in  Trinity  College,  would  seem  to  show.    In  this  depo- 
sition the  deponent  sweareth  that  he  had  heard  somebody  say 
that  the  Catholics  of  Kilkenny    "hanged  seven  devils  from 
Ballyuskil,  and  buried  them  on  James's  G-reen,  and  planted  a 
tree  over  the  grave  of  each,"  by  way,  I  suppose,  of  permanently 
staking  them  therein,  lest  they  should  rise  and  haunt  the  neigh- 
bours.    What  amount  of  truth — if  any — is  contained  in  this 
hearsay  deposition  I  cannot  say — neither  can  I  tell  whether  the 
trees  at  present  growing  on  James's  Green  are  lineal  descendants 
of  those  planted  over  "  the  seven  devils  of  Ballyuskil "     But  to 
return  to  Bosconnell  church,  rebuilt  in  1646.     It  was  probably 
dismantled  a  few  years  after,  when  Cromwell,   on  his  march 
against  the   "  faire  citie,"  planted  his  cannon   on  the  Ballina- 
lacken  road,  leading  from  Comer  to  Kilkenny,  and  battered  down 
the  Castle  of  Ballinakill.     The  church  was    certainly  within 
range  of  his  guns,  and  Oliver  and  his  Puritanic  horde  were  not 
the  boys  to  spare  a  "  Popish  Masshouse."     However,  I  think  it 
escaped  their  observation,  owing  to  the  district  being  densely 
wooded.    The  old   people  say   that   the  whole  distance  from 
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Abbejleix  to  Bosoonnell,  and  thence  to  Balljrag^ett,  was  so 
closely  planted  with  timber  that  the  Wild  cats  that  infested  the 
district  would,  by  way  of  recreation,  sometimes  scamper  off  to 
Abbeyleix  and  BaUjraggett  all  along  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

The  *'  pattern  day"  is  still  kept  on  the  15th  of  August — not 
at  the  church,  however,  but  at  the  Lodge  Well,  distant  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.     Within  the  memory  of  several  still  living 
the  field  on  either  side  of  the  church  tised  to  be  filled  with  tents 
doling  the  whole  Octave.      While  a  great  many  were  praying 
and  pilgrimin^  about  the  church  and  holy  Well  others  were 
amging,  and  dancing,  and  drinking  in  the  tents.    At  length  Obb 
abuses  became  so  great  that  the  priests  were  obliged,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the    people,  to   put   an  end    to   the    pattern  alto- 
gether.   Long  before  that  event,  however,   on    one    occasion 
young  Lord  De  Yesci  and  a  youthful  band  attended  the  pat- 
tern— not  to  pray,  of  course,  but  for  fun.    He  was  so  far  for- 
getful of  himself  as  to  insult  a  farmer's  wife,  who  was  engaged 
in  her  devotions.     Female  honour,  thank  Gk>d,  is  not  a  thing  td 
be  trifled  with  in  an  Iiiah  peasant.    This  young  man  may  have- 
thought  his  conduct  very  filniiy — hot  so  the  peasantry,  who  at 
once  resented  the  insult.    A  general  nielee  ensued,  in  which  the 
young  lordlings  got  a  sounder  threshing  than  they  bargained 
for.     They  returned  to  Abbeyleit  sadder,  if  not  wiser  men.    But 
they  would  have  their  revenge,  and  openly  avowed  that  they 
would,  on  a  certain  day,  come  and  bum  the  old  thatched  chapel 
of  Ballyuskill.    Ju&t  at  the  last  moment  Captain  Jlealy,  of 
Johnstown,  the  landlord  of  Ballyuskill,  heard  of  this  wicked 
design.     Protestant,  though  he  was,  he  was  just  the  man  not  to 
tolerate  such  an  outrage  to  be  perpetrated  on  his  tenantry^ 
even  by  a  De  Yesci.    Though  small  of  stature  he  had  a  big 
heart.    He  at  once  ordered  out  his  coach  and  a  pair' of  the 
fleetest  horses  in  his  stud,  and  drove  off  at  a  dashing  pace  on 
through  Dunow  and  through  the  turnpike  dt  Brandra.      The 
only  luggage  he  took  with  him  was  rather  characteristic  of  the 
tune,  viz.,  two  or  three  pair  of  pistols,  and  as  much  powder  and 
ball  as  would  suffice  for  half  a  dozen  duels  or  so,  for  he  was  de< 
termined  to  challenge  not  only  the  young  lord,  but  such  of  his 
party  as  it  Would  not  l)e  infra  dig  for  him  to  put  the  daylight 
through.     At  the  turnpike,  about  half  a  mile  from  Eosconnell^ 
he  learned  to  his  dismay  that  the  De  Yesci  party  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  start  of  him.      Fortunately  they  turned  into  the 
Bector,  who  resided  at  Bosconnell,  to  pay  him  a  flying  visit  for 
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a  few  moments,  bo  that  the  gallant  little  Captain  came  up  in 
breathless  haste  as  they  were  about  to  cross  the  ford  of  Bob- 
connell,  where  the  bridge  now  stands. 

He  soon  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  his  haste,  and  told 
young  De  Yesci  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  bum  down 
his  tenants'  chapel,  or  "  bam,"  as  they  called  it,  that  he  should 
be  ready  to  meet  him  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  the 
Captain  was  one  of  the  '*  crack  shots"  of  the  day,  the  young 
lord's  courage  soon  oozed  out  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Others  told 
him — whether  truly  or  not  I  can't  say — that  if  they  attempted 
to  burn  the  chapel,  a  man  of  them  would  never  return  to  tell  the 
tale  of  their  defeat,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  bush  they  saw 
before  them  that  had  not  an  armed  peasant  concealed  beneath  it 
to  blow  their  brains  out.  Prudence  was  considered  the  better 
part  of  yalour.  The  party  returned  through  Ballinakill  disap* 
pointed  of  their  prey,  but  the  dastardly  fellows  on  their  way 
home  burned  down  the  little  chapel  of  Bedhill,  in  the  parish  of 
Ballinakill,  which  then  formed  one  parish  with  Abbey leix. 

Soon  after  this  exploit  there  was  a  grand  meet  of  the  hounds 
near  Abbeyleix.  All  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  the  county  were 
present.  Beynard  gave  them  a  dashing  gallop.  When  the 
party  returned  at  night  the  young  lord  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  worst  fears  were  entertained  for  his  safety.  Scouts  were 
sent  in  all  directions,  but  in  vain.  The  peasantry  were  so  in- 
censed at  his  late  misdeed  that  it  was  feared  he  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  wild  justice  of  revenge.  He  did  become  the 
victim  certainly  of  Christian  revenge.  He  had  missed  his  way 
in  some  defiles  of  the  wooded  county,  where  fortunately  the  P.P., 
Dr.  Lower,  picked  him  up,  brought  him  to  his  house,  enter- 
tained him  right  hospitably,  and  sent  word  to  the  family  man- 
sion that  he  was  in  safe  keeping,  and  would  be  sent  home  safely 
in  the  morning. 

Shortly  after  the  old  lord  invited  the  P.P.  to  a  grand  enter- 
tainment, thanked  him  again  and  again,  and  made  all  the 
apologies  he  could  for  his  son's  misdeeds,  for  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  regret.  To  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  heart 
by  his  acts  he  told  the  P.P.  that  he  would  build  a  residence  for 
himself  and  a  chapel  on  any  site  he  selected.  He  accordingly 
erected  the  residence  in  Baggetstown,  and  the  chapel  in  old 
Abbeyleix,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  present  town  of  Abbeyleix. 

The  action  tajsen  by  Captain  Hely  in  this  matter  has  been 
ever  gratefully  remembered  by  his  Catholic  tenantry.     Lest,  how- 
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ever,  its  memory  should  evar  pass  away,  I  feel  much  pleasure  in 
placing  it  on  the  records  of  our  society,  though,  indeed,  it  forma 
but  one  link  in  the  long  chain  of  kindly  acts  that  have  from  time 
immemorial  bound  the  Helys  of  Foulkacourt  and  their  tenantry 
in  bonds  of  indissoluble  friendship.    EMto  perpetua^ 

BosooHVBEL,  one  of  the  four  ancient  parishes  comprised  in 
the  parish  of  Hallyuskill,  is  situate  partly  in  the  barony  of  Fas- 
sadineen.  County  Kilkenny,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Ossory,  Queen's  County.  It  contains  an  area  of  1,942  statute 
acres,  1,181  of  which  are  in  the  Queen's  County.  The  ancient 
parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1646,  and  is  the  largest  of  its  class 
in  this  diocese.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  chancel  and  nave,  once 
separated  by  a  fine  chancel  arch,  portion  of  which  is  still  stand-; 
ing.  The  chancel  and  nave  were  not  built  at  the  one  time,  aa 
appears  from  the  difference  in  the  style  of  building,  and  other 
evidences  that  must  take  the  least  observant  eye.  The  buttress^ 
like  shape  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  nave  show  it  to  be  the  earlier 
portion  built,  the  chancel  being  built,  as  was  rather  usual,  at  a 
subsequent  period.  Several  of  our  old  ope  English  churches  had 
chancels  added  to  them  after  the  English  invasion.  The  nave 
measures  internally  53  by  20  feet,  the  chancel  38  by  18|  feet, 
and,  as  the  chancel  arch  is  3  feet  thick,  the  whole  interior  length 
is  94  feet.  On  the  south  side  are  two  doors,  with  neatly-cut 
lime-stone  jambs,  the  heads  being  almost  semicircul9*r.  One 
door,  2^  feet  wide,  leads  into  the  chancel ;  the  other,  3^  feet 
wide,  into  the  nave.  Formerly,  instead  of  this  latter,  a  large 
GK)thic  archway  (now  built  up),  16  feet  wide  at  the  base,  formed 
a  spacious  entrance  in  the  nave.  Over  where  the  altar  stood  is 
the  east  window,  a  neat  triple  lancet,  with  cut  stone  mullions. 
The  centre  lancet  is  5^  feet  high,  by  about  14  inches  wide.  The 
other  two  are  about  a  foot  shorter,  and  two  inches  narrower. 
Two  square-headed  windows,  with  cut  stone  frames,  are  in 
the  north.  The  other,  in  the  south  wall,  gave  light  to  the 
chancel,  while  two  other  windows  in  the  north  wall  gave  light  to 
the  nave.  From  dose  and  repeated  observations  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  a  single  original  door  or  window 
in  the  church — that,  in  fact,  as  we  now  see  them,  they  were  all 
inserted  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  first  building  of  the 
church,  most  probably  at  the  rebuilding  in  1646.  As  confirma- 
tory of  this  view  I  may  mention  that  there  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  an  interesting  map  of  the  Queen's  County,  made 
about  the  year  1653,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  publi**^-^  in  the 
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Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  ArclisBological  Society.^  In  this 
map  is  given  in  miniature  a  drawing  of  Saseonil  churcli  as  it  then 
stood ;  and  in  the  centre  gable  is  pictured,  not  a  triple  lancet,  but 
a  single  slender  ope,  such  as  is  to  be  found  to-day  in  LoughiU 
and  KilmenaUy  two  other  ruined  churches  in  BallyuskiU  parish. 
The  wails  of  Bosconnell  church  are  all  standing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  west  gable,  a  small  part  of  the  top  of 
the  south  side  wall  almost  adjoining  this  gable,  and  20  feet  of 
the  north  side  wall  immediately  adjoining  said  gable.  These  20 
feet  are  utterly  destroyed  from  top  to  bottom.  Some  who  think 
themselves  learned,  laugh  at  the  idea  of  Cromwell  being  here, 
and  there,  and  everywhere;  but  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
laughed  at  by  such  parties,  I  say  that  whenever  Cromwell  in  person 
invested  an  important  place  like  Kilkenny,  he,  by  his  colonels, 
generals,  and  soldiers,  invested  and  laid  waste  every  place  of  any 
importance  in  the  vicinity.  Hence,  though  he  did  not  in  person 
visit  BaUyuskill,  he  did  so  by  deputy  in  the  person  of  one  of 
his  generals'  who  cannonaded  the  town  and  castle  of  Ballinakill 
from  a  point  on  "  Cromwell's  Road,"  almost  at  the  junction  of 
the  townslands  of  LoughiU  and  BallyuskilL  If  there  are  ser- 
mons in  stones,  the  small  fragment  of  Ballinakill  Castle  left 
standing  after  the  fierce  cannonading  speaks  trumpet-tongued  of 
the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  who  cried  "  no  surrender,"  while  a 
stone  was  scarce  left  standing  on  a  stone.  Froqi  some  part  of  the 
same  road  I  suspect  a  few  cannon-shots  were  fired  at  Bosconnell 
church,  and  certainly  if  aimed  with  precision  they  would  des- 
troy the  walls  just  as  we  find  thepi.  The  only  wonder  would  be 
that,  if  the  church  were  not  shut  out  from  view,  it  was  not 
levelled  to  the  ground.  But  General  Fairfax  might  be  fairly 
satisfied  with  the  reduction  of  Ballinakill,  or  "  Gallanridgeway," 
as  it  was  then  sometimes  called. 

Bosconnell  church  is  little  more  than  an  Irish  mile  distant 
from  Ballinakill.  Hence,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  when  in 
1641  the  Cat^bolics  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and  castle, 
resolved  to  defend  them  for  God  and  the  king,  and  when  the 
Confederates  were  assembled  in  the  City  of  the  Confederation,  the 
Catholics  of  BaUyuskill  xestored  the  old  parish  church  of  Bos- 
conneU  to  more  than  its  pristine  splendour,  furnishing  it  with 
cut-stone  doorways  and  flagged  windows,  such  as  never  adorned 

'  Vol  4.  1862-8,  p.  344. 

3  Lewie,  on  what  authority  he  does  not  state.  Bays  it  was  General 
Fairfax. 
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it  in  its  halcyon  days.  It  was  just  such  another  reyival  in  this 
district  as  took  place  at  the  same  period  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny, 
where  the  Catholios  resumed  possession  of  their  old  fanes,  when 
the  friars  walked  abroad  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders, 
when  Bishop  Bothe  '^  flogged  out  heresy"^  from  the  old  cathe- 
dral, and  the  Pope's  Nuncio  entered  Kilkenny  in  triumph,  a 
triumph,  however,  of  short  duration,  succeeded  by  a  long  night  of 
bondage.  As  Bishop  Bothe  at  this  period  recorded  on  stone,  how 
he  had  restored  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Kenny  to  the  religious  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  originally  erected,  so  did  the  Rector  of 
Rosconnell — "  for  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  thing" — 
place  a  slab  (1  foot  8  inches  by  1  foot  5  inches)  over  the  door 
leading  to  the  chancel  of  Bosconnell  church.  On  this 
slab  we  have  an  inscription  in  raised  letters  of  the  most 
strange  character,  dovetailed  into  one  another  in  such  a  fashion 
that  *tis  little  wonder  such  works  even  as  the  ^'Anthologia 
Hibemica"  give  a  most  incorrect  version  of  it.  I  therefore 
insert  here  a  correct  version  of  the  original  (by  no  means  a 
Jacsimile),  and  subjoin  an  English  translation  of  same : 
«  BiaSC  ECCLESIA  A.R.P.  JA 
COBO  WALLB  EJUSDEM  ECCLESIAERECTO 
EBB  EDIFIGATA  EST,  14a  AUGUSTI, 

A.D. 
1646. 
^'  This  church  was  rebuilt  the  14th  August,  1646,  by  the 
Rev.  Father  James  Wall,  Rector  of  said  church." 

The  church  within,  and  the  cemetery  without,  are  filled  with 
graves,  and  an  unusually  large  ntmiber  of  mortuary  inscriptions 
from  the  year  1700  to  the  present  date.  1  shall  merely  notice 
one  at  present,  with  which  is  connected  a  little  romance  in  real 
life.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  chancel  is  a  horizontal  slab 
(6  by  3  feet)  now  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  but  a  century 
ago  probably  two  or  three  feet  above  it.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription,  now  almost  illegible : — 

I.  H.  S. 

D.  O.  M. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Margaret 

Byrne,    alias   Bermingham,     Relict    of 

Gregory  Byrne,  of  Bymesgrove,   Esq, 

Daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.    Francis, 

*  "Erinde  haeresim  vapulans."      Inscription  on    Bishop    Rothe's 
cenotaph  in  old  cathedral. 
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Earl  of  Athenry,  Grand  Daughter  of  the 

Bight  Hon.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Westmeath^ 

Sister  of  the  Bight  Hon.   Thomas,  Earl 

of  Howth,    She  died  at  Duhlin,  April  16,^ 

1768. 

B.  I.  P. 

How  this  noble«>bom  lady  happened  to  be  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  parish  of  Ballyragget  came  to  pass  in  this  wise. 
Gregory  Bjme,  of  Bymesgrove,  was  once  the^  pride  and  glory 
of  the  parish  of  Qallyragget.  He  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of 
humanity  as  may  be  met  "with  once  in  a  century— tall,  athletic, 
handsome,  in  the  very  noblest  sense  a  man  and  a  geuilema^. 
Such  is  he  still  remen^bered  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  He  happened  to  be  in  Dublin  walking  along  the 
quays  as  his  future  bride  came  cantering  by  on  a  spirited  steed. 
The  horse  suddenly  became  restive,  and  at  one  time  threatened 
to  plunge  himself  and  his  fair  rider  into  the  Liffey.  The  quay 
walls  were  then  either  very  low,  or  else  had  not  been  as  yet 
built.  At  that  moment  Gregory  Byrne  sprung  forward,  and, 
regardless  of  danger,  in^periUed  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  an 
unknown  lady.  Of  course  the  lady  felt  grateful  to  her  deUverer. 
6he  made  his  acquaintance,  and  soon  that  acquaintance  ripened 
into  something  stronger  than  friendship — in  fact,  she  made  him 
an  ofEer  of  her  hand  apd  heart.  Need  I  say  it  was  accepted  ? 
But  her  family  would  not  hear  of  it.  Far  sooner  would  they 
see  her  a  corpse  in  the  Liffey  than  see  her  married  to  a  commoner, 
above  all  to  a  Papist,  for  the  penal  lawb  were  then  in  full 
swing.  Well,  as  she  could  not  marry  him  with  their  consent, 
why,  she  would  do  so  without  it !  She  accordingly  quitted  her 
father's  house,  and  in  due  course  became  Mrs.  Byrne,  of  Byrnes- 
grove.  To  one  accustomed  to  move  in  the  first  ranks  of  society 
Byrnesgrove  must  have  been  a  duU  place  indeed.  However 
happy  she  must  have  felt  in  the  society  of  her  husband,  she  must 
have  found  it  a  sore  trial  to  be  disowned  by  her  own  family  and 
acquaintances.  The  time,  however,  was  at  hand  when  even  this 
obstacle  to  her  happiness  was  to  be  removed.  Up  to  this  her 
father  and  husband  had  never  once  met  or  seen  each  other.  Mr. 
Byrne,  being  again  on  business  in  Dublin,  happened  to  walk  by 
the  hotel  where  Lord  Athenry  was  stopping.  His  lordship,  who 
was  at  the  time  conversing  with  more  gentlemen  at  the  door  of 

^  Byrnesgrove  is  in  the  parish  of   Ballyragget,   midway  between  the 
towns  of  BaJlyragget  and  Castlecomer. 
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the  hotel,  was  staruck  with  his  noble  appearance,  and  hurriedly 
«  asked  who  he  was  ?  Oh !  answered  some  one,  sure  that  is  your 
lordship's  son-in-law,  Mr.  Byrne,  of  Bymesgrove.  Whereupon 
his  lordship  swore  a  big  oath  (swearing  was  then  fashionable  in 
high  places)  that  he  could  not  blame  his  daughter  for  marrying 
such  a  man.  He  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Byrne,  introduced  himself 
to  him,  told  him  the  past  was  forgotten,  that  henceforth  he  and 
his  wife  would  be  recognised  by  him  and  every  member  of  his 
family.  Great  was  Mr.  Byrne's  joy«  but  greater  still  would  it 
be  could  he  at  once  communicate  the  glad  tidings  to  his  wife  in 
Bymesgrove.  There  were  then  no  electric  wires  to  flash  along 
the  joyous  news.  There  was  not  eten  a  fly-boat  to  convey  a 
letter  at  a  snail's  pace.  He  would  then  be  himself  in  person  the 
bearer  of  news  that  would  complete  his  wife's  earthly  happiness. 
He  accordingly  tode  post  from  Dublin  to  Bymesgrove,  where 
we  may  be  certain  there  was  soon  feasting  and  rejoicing  at  the 
prospect  of  the  long  years  of  happiness  the  future  was  to  scatter 
in  the  pathway  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byrne.  But  alas  for  all  human 
calculations !  Whether  from  over  bodily  exertions,  or  melital  excite- 
ment, or  frotn  both  combined,  Gregory  Byrne  was  in  one  week  a 
raving  maniac  on  a  bed  of  fever,  from  which  he  was  soon  borne 
to  the  grave. 

The  sequel  is  told  in  the  epitaph  above.  Mrs.  Byrhe  re- 
tired to  Dublin^  where  she  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  the  prayer  requested  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  indi- 
cates. At  what  particular  time  she  became  a  Catholic  I  have 
not  learned.  She  had  loved  her  husband  in  life.  Even  in  death 
she  would  not  be  separated  from  him.  Dearer,  therefore,  to  her 
than  the  tombs  of  her  ancestors  was  an  humble  comer  in  the 
ruined  church  of  Rosconnell,  where,  accordingly,  her  remains 
repose  awaiting  the  sound  of  the  Archangel's  trumpet. — May 
she  rest  in  peace. 
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NOTICE  OF  A  PERSON  OP  EMINENT  SANCTITY  WHO 
LIYED  IN  THE  PARISH  OP  AUGHAYILLAR. 

(BY  KEV.  JOHN  WALSH,  P.P.) 

John  Mason,  tile  dubject  of  the  present  notice,  lived  in  th^ 
|>arish  of  Aughavillar,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  He  was  a  convert  from  Protestantism ;  and  such  per^ 
sons,  as  a  general  nile,  are  found  very  devoted  to  the  require^ 
ments  of  our  Divine  faith,  and  very  observant  of  all  the  ordin- 
ances of  holy  chiirch.  Whether  it  is  that  the  abiding  memory 
of  the  great  niercy  of  God  in  rescuing  them  from  the  ways  of 
error,  influences  dO  powerfully  their  future  course  as  to  impress 
a  peculiar  character  on  their  inner  life,  or,  that  G-od  having 
given  to  them  the  first  great  grace  of  conversion,  f  dllows  this  up 
by  a  succession  of  other  great  graces,  this,  at  all  events,  seems 
true,  that  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church  usually  exhibit  a  very 
lively  faith,  and  are  usually  very  strict  in  the  observances  of 
everything  that  religion  dictates. 

The  humble  servant  of  God,  of  whom  We  give  the  present 
^hort  notice,  possessed  all  the  virtues,  but  he  exhibited  in  a  sin- 
gularly eminent  degree  the  spirit  of  penance.  This  app<3ared  in 
many  ways,  and  from  them  we  shall  relate  the  following : — Oii 
the  fasting  days  of  the  Church  he  would  sit  down  With  his 
felldw- workmen,  for  he  was  a  daily  labourer,  and  would  prepare 
the  morsels  of  his  food  as  if  about  to  partake  of  them,  and  would 
then  lay  them  aside  untouched.  This,  which  in  another  might 
call  forth  raillery,  in  his  case  passed  by  without  any  particular 
notice.  Such  was  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  for 
solid  virtue  and  enlightetmient  in  spiritual  things. 

Amongst  the  many  traits  of  piety  in  the  character  of  John 
Mason  we  may  also  notice  that  he  was  a  great  lover  of  spiritual 
reading.  When  employed  at  work  by  the  neighbouring  far- 
mers, at  the  end  of  the  day  he  would  ask,  and  readily  obtain 
from  the  good  house-wife  a  light,  that  when  he  had  returned  to 
his  humble  home  he  might  give  himself  up  to  his  favourite 
exercise.  Then  would  shine  the  light  in  the  cottage  window, 
and  the  solitary  within  would  protract  his  vigils  to  a  late  hour 
in  the  night— a  picture  on  which  every  devout  mind  must 
lovingly  dwell. 

It  was  also  the  custom  of  this  holy  man,  from  his  great  love 
of  God  and  zeal  for  souls,  to  read  some  portion  of  a  spiritual 
book  in  the  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays  before  the  hour  for 
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cerebrating  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  On  these  occasions 
when  reading  any  affecting  matter,  such  as  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord,  the  tears  would  stream  down  his  cheeks.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  howr  powerfully  this  sight  must  have  impressed  his 
simple  auditory.  Words  may  or  may  not  be  the  faithful  ex- 
ponents of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind,  but  tears  will  not  come 
save  when  the  heart  is  deeply  affected. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  this  truly  faithful  servant  of 
God  was  to  be  called  to  his  reward.  In  his  last  illness  he  was 
visited  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  a  wealthy  Protestant  family  in 
the  neighbourhood.  These  are  not  unusually  very  anxious^ 
especially  when  they  have  become  social  failures,  to  offer  un- 
solicited advice  upon  religious  matters  to  poor  Catholics.  One 
of  these  pious  individuals  told  him^-calling  him  by  name — ^to 
place  his  hopes  in  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer.  Yes,  said  he, 
and  in  the  intercession  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  of  all  the  saints. 
Thus  no  mistaken  notion  of  politeness  could  prevent  him  from 
making  an  open  profession  of  his  faith.  At  length  the  supreme 
moment  came  when  his  soul  was  to  quit  its  earthly  tenement  and 
appear  before  its  God ;  and  then  the  holy  man  said,  "  I  hope 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Michael,  and  the  other  saints  and  angels 
to  get  in."  These  nfrere  his  last  words  on  earth.  We  may 
surely  hope  that  although  his  virtues  are  unknown  to  fame  they 
speedily  obtained  for  his  soul  a  place  in  the  choirs  of  the  blessed. 


ST.   IPX^OI^EI. 

(BY  THE  EIGHT   REV.  DR.  MORAN,  BISHOP  OP  OSSORY.) 

St.  Fiachra,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Fiacre,  by  which 
he  was  designated  on  the  Continent,  was  born  about  the  year 
590,  of  a  princely  family^  in  the  north  of  Oonnaught,  but,  re- 
nouncing the  honours  and  applause  of  the  World,  sought  in  re- 
treat and  solitude  the  highest  paths  of  perfection.  Whilst,  as 
yet  in  the  world,  charity  was  one  of  his  distinctive  virtues.  A 
poor  man  one  day  solicited  an  alms  for  the  love  of  God. 
Fiachra  told  his  attendant  to  give  him  any  money  that  he  might 
have,  and  the  attendant  pretended  to  do  so.     The  saint,  how- 

^  For  some  interesting  details  see  "  The  Tribes  and  Customs  of 
Hy-Fiachrach,"  published  by  O'Donovan  for  the  IrUh  Archaological 
Society  in  1844>  page  408«  seq. 
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ever,  fearing  lest  any  mistake  inigbt  have  been  inade,  went  after 
the  poor  man  and  asked  bim  bo^  be  bad  fared.  He  tben  learned 
tbat  tbe  attendant's  mdney  being  ^xbausted  by  preceding  alms, 
notbing  bad  been  given  to  bim ;  wbereupon  tbe  saint,  taking  off 
the  ricb  mantle  wbicb  be  wore,  bestowed  it  on  tbe  poor  man. 
Tbis  beavenly  virtue  of  cbaritj  oontiilded  to  cbaracterize  St. 
Fiacbra  tbrougbout  tbe  wbole  of  bis  subsequent  career. 

Having  resolved  to  devote  bimself  to  a  religious  life,  be  put 
bimself  under  the  care  of  Si.  Cuanna,  wbo  was  at  tbis  time 
famed  for  learning  and  sanctity,  and  attracted  numerous  dis- 
ciples to  bis  monastery  at  Eilcoona,  on  tbe  sbore  of  Loch 
Orbsen.^  Being  ordained  priest  St.  Fiacbra  was  filled  witb  tbe 
desire  to  serve  God  in  solitude,  and,  therefore,  quitting  bis 
native  district  and  tbe  school  of  St.  Cuanna,  be  fixed  bis  first 
hermitage  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Nore,  and  for  many  years  lived 
there  leading  a  most  holy  and  austere  life.  Tbe  spot  thus  hal- 
lowed by  tbe  virtues  and  penitential  austerities  of  our  saint  is 
still  known  by  the  name  Kill-I^iachra,  or  Eilfera,  and  is  situate 
on  tbe  west  bank  of  the  Nore,  about  three  miles  south  from  Kil- 
kenny. The  memory  of  St.  Fiacbra  is  at  present  honoured  there 
on  tbe  30th  of  August,^  the  same  day  on  which  his  festival  is 

*  St.  Cuanna's  feast  is  kept  on  the  4th  of  February,  on  which  day 
his  Life  may  bfl  seen  in  Co1gan*8  "  Actai**  pa^e  250.  He  was  brother  of 
8t.  Carthage,  the  founder  of  Lismore,  and  succeeded  him  as  Abbot  in 
that  great  monastery  in  the  year  637.  He  had  already  establishod  a 
flourishint;  school  and  monastery  at  Kilcoona,  which  he  seems  to  have 
continued  to  rule  even  after  his  appointment  to  Lismore,  for  we  meet 
with  him  presiding  at  a  famous  assembly  of  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred religious  from  various  monasteries  of  Ireland,  which  was  held  near 
Eilcoona  probably  in  the  year  H50.  1  he  object  of  this  assembly  was  to 
unite  all  the  religious  Communities  in  an  pssooiation  for  mutual  prayer, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  poor.  St.  Cuanna  died  the  same  year  in 
which  this  religious  convention  was  held.  He  is  named  by  St.  ^ngus 
in  the  Felir^  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  receives  the  distinctive 
epithet,  '*  the  religious  and  devout."  Kilcoona  at  present  gives  name  to 
a  parish  in  the  Diocese  of  Tuam  and  Deanery  of  Annadown.  The  site  of 
the  old  monastery  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  Bound  Tower,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  structure,  and  one  of  the  most  regu- 
larly built  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland. 

2  Several  of  our  Irish  saints  are  commemorated  on  more  than  one 
festival.  The  name  of  a  St.  Fiachra,  Abbot,  occurs  in  the  M^irtyrology 
of  Donegal  on  8th  February,  2nd  May,  and  30th  August.  The  Felir^  of 
St.  iEnf^us,  in  its  gloss  on  the  8th  February,  seems  to  identify  the  saint 
honoured  on  that  day  with  the  Saint  Fiachra  who  was  honoured  at 
Ullard,  in  Idronci  on  the  2nd  May.  Fitzsyraons  in  his  "  Catalogus  prae- 
dpuorum  Sanctorum  Hiberniae/'  Antwerp,  1621,  says  that  though  St. 
Fiacbra  was  honoured  at  Meaux  in  the  month  of  August,  his  true 
festiviU  was  the  8th  of  May,  which  is  probably  a  misprint  for  February. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  a  Patron  was  formerly  kept  at  St.  Fiachra's  well, 
but  it  had  ceased  before  the  oldest  iuhabitants  of  the  distarict  were  bom. 
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marked  in  the  Martyrologies  of  Marianut  G^  Gorman  and  of 
Donegal^  but  two  centuries  ago,  as  we  learn  from  our  diocesan 
lists,  it  was  kept  on  the  8th  of  Februaiy.  The  outlines  of  St. 
Fiachra's  old  church  or  ceU  maj  be  easily  traced,  and  fragments 
of  its  stone-WQrk  are  scattered  through  the  adjoining  burial, 
ground.  This  was  in  former  times  a  favourite  place  of  burial, 
as  the  heaped  i^p  mounds  of  earth  sufficiently  prove,  but  inter- 
ments have  been  long  since  in  great  part  discontinued.  On  the 
rising  ground  above  the  oratory  are  some  traces  of  the  old 
monastic  enclosure.  The  stone-arch  entrance,  with  inclined 
jambs,  is  particularly  weU  preserved  on  the  eastern  side.  A 
little  to  the  south  of  Kilfera,  at  the  boundary  of  the  Sheestown 
demesne,  is  the  holy  well  of  St.  Fiachra.^ 

This  silent  retreat  had  for  our  saint  all  the  cl^rms  of  a 
paradise.  His  virtues,  however,  soon  became  known,  and  many 
disciples  flocked  around  him ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  greater 
honour  and  reverence  awaited  him  in  his  retreat  than  would 
have  attended  him  in  the  princely  inheritance  which  he  had 
abandoned.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  seek  in  distant  countries 
the  solitude  which  was  denied  him  at  home ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass,  in  the  words  of  the  Mariyrology  of  Donegal,  that  he 
''  brought  a  blessing  to  France."     St.  Fiachra  remained  for  some 

Some  of  the  old  people  have  stated  from  hearsay  tradition  that  the 
Falrom  was  kept  in  September ;  others  have  assigned  it  to  other  months. 
Were  it  held  in  September  it  would  agree  very  well  with  the  present 
celebration,  for  the  Patron  was  in  many  cases  kept  not  on  the  precise 
feast-day,  but  on  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave.  At  all  events  the 
anthority  of  Ward  is  decisive  as  to  the  fact  that  St.  Fiachra,  of  Meanx, 
is  the  same  who  is  honoured  at  Kilfera.  In  his  invaluable  "  Disquisitio 
Historica,"  added  to  the  "  Acta  Sancti  Bumoldi,"  and  published  by  the 
learned  Sirinus  at  Louvain,  in  1662,  he  gives  many  detaalB  regardint;  the 
holy  patron  of  Meauz,  "  S.  Fiacrius,  monachus  el  eremita  divus,  tute- 
laris  Meldensis  in  Qallia  DioecesiB,  et  Briae  territorii,  signis  quotidianis, 
sanitatum  largitione  et  frequeutia  peregrinorum  hodicque  clarissimus ;" 
and  then  for  further  particulars  \e  refers  the  readers  to  his  notes  on  the 
saint's  Life  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  press,  and  adds :  "  in  notas  ad 
vitam  caeteros  remitto^  ubide  hujus  sancti  genealogia,  etloco  mansionis 
in  Hibemia  prope  Kiikenniam,  atque  aedicula  quam  ibi  eztruzit,  ab  ipso 
KUl-Fhiaera,  id  est,  cella  vel  Ecclesia  Fiacrii  nuncupata.  Sane  nihil 
notins  Hibemis,  quam  snum  ilium  esse"  (page  223). 

'  In  Mr.  Sweetman's  "  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland," 
London,  1875,  vol.  1,  num.  1787,  there  is  a  charter  of  Henry  the  Third,  of 
the  year  1230,  confinnatory  of  an  earlier  charter,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  century  had  been  issued  by  King  John,  when  Earl  of  Merton, 
granting  and  confirming  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  the  following 
among  other  possessions  of  his  see :  "  the  land  of  Kilf echre,  in  Ossory, 
which  EingD.  (».e.,  Domhnall,  King  of  Ossory,  and  founder  of  Jerpoint) 
ffave  to  the  Archbishop  by  consent  of  King  John :  the  land  of  Ifldoyn 
(Fiddown),  the  gift  of  the  king :  and  a  Knighfs  fee,  which  by  the  same 
kmg'B  consent  was  given  to  tl^  staff  of  Jesus  at  Inestyook." 
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time  in  lona,  attracted  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  virtues  and  mir- 
acles of  its  holy  founder.  Continuing  his  journey  towards  France, 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  encountered  a  terrible  storm  at  sea, 
but  when  aU  seemed  lost  the  tempest  was  stilled  by  the  prayers 
of  our  saint.  Passing  through  Paris,  though  a  stranger  in  that 
busy  capital,  he  applied  himself  to  deeds  of  charity,  and  sought 
to  relieve  by  his  labour  and  by  his  prayers  the  sorrows  and  the 
distress  of  its  poorer  citizens  : 

'^  Nudis  quoque  ministrantem, 

Et  aegrotos  sublevantem 

Suscepit  Lutetia."^ 
St.  Faro,  who  was  at  this  time  Bishop  of  Meaux,  had  opened  a 
hospice  for  pilgrims  at  the  gates  of  his  episcopal  city.  He  be- 
longed to  the  highest  nobility  of  France,  and  for  several  years 
had  ranked  among  the  richest  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as  among 
the  bravest  of  the  leaders  of  the  armies  of  King  Olotbaire  ;  now, 
however,  as  bishop,  all  his  possessions  and  influence  were  placed 
at  the  service  of  religion  and  of  the  poor.  At  the  hospice  which 
he  endowed  none  were  so  welcome  as  the  pilgrims  from  Erin, 
for  St.  Faro  attributed  all  his  worldly  prosperity,  as  well  as  his 
ecclesiastical  calling,  to  the  blessing  which  the  great  Irish  mis- 
sioner  Columbanus,  in  requital  for  the  hospitality  which  was 
shown  him,  had  bestowed  on  his  parents  and  household.  St. 
Fiachra,  journeying  on  whither  God  might  summon  him, 
entered  this  hospice  at  Meaux,  and  under  the  garb  of  a  poor 
pilgrim  lived  there  for  some  years  wholly  devoted  to  the  most 
perfect  practices  of  piety.  His  relative,  St.  Kilian,  however, 
when  making  a  pilgrimage  to  £ome  entered  the  same  hospice, 
and  made  known  our  saint's  rank.  Fiachra  would  willingly 
have  fled  elsewhere,  but  Faro  asked  him  not  to  leave  a  spot 
where  he  had  found  such  happiness  and  peace,  and  offered  him 
a  site  for  a  hermitage  at  a  short  distance  from  Meaux,  with  a 
grant  of  as  much  land  as  he  would  himself  surround  with  a 
fosse  in  one  d^iy,  St.  Fiachra  selected  for  his  enclosure  an  fui- 
joining  desert  tract  called  Broilus  (which  name  in  mediseval 
Latin  means  a  small  wood),  known  in  later  times  as  Breuil,  and 
now  called  Brie,  situated  on  an  elevated  position  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Mame ;  and  whilst  he  traced  its  boundaries 
with  a  wooden  stake  a  fosse  was  miraculously  formed  along  the 
track.     In  the  retreat  thus  miraculously  enclosed  St.  Fiacre  spent 

1  Ancient  hymn,  published  by  the  BoUandists  at  30th  August. 
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his  whole  time  in  prayer  and  manual  labour.  His  food  consisted 
of  roots  and  wild  herbs,  and  in  the  heart  of  France  he  renewed 
the  ansterities  by  which  SS.  Paul  and  Anthony  and  Hilarion 
had  sanctified  the  deserts  of  the  East. 

"  Lucemae  novae  specula 

Dlustratur  Hibemia, 

Coruscat  Meldis  insula 

Tantae  luois  praesentia. 

nia  misit  Fisbcrium, 

Haec  missum  habet  radium ; 

Habent  commune  gandium, 

Haec  Patrem,  iUa  Filium."^ 
Like  all  the  great  saints  of  Ireland  he  cherished  a  special  devo- 
tion to  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  and  it  is  commemorated  in  his 
Acts  that  close  to  his  cell  he  erected  an  oratory  in  her  honour, 
oratorio  in  honorem  Btafae  Mariae  constructo.  Many  holy  dis- 
ciples soon  flocked  to  Breuil  to  emulate  the  penitential  spirit, 
and  to  copy  the  virtues  of  our  saint.  He  obliged  them  to  devote 
themselves  in  great  part  to  manual  labour,  cultivating  the 
garden  which  he  had  enclosed  ;  and  the  fruit  of  their  industry  was 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  pilgrims  and  to  the  relief  of 
captives.  After  the  discovery  of  his  place  of  concealment  depu- 
ties came  to  Meaux,  requesting  the  saint  to  return  home,  and  to 
assume  the  government  of  his  native  principality,  which  hap-, 
pened  to  be  then  vacant.  Fiachra  asked  for  a  little  time  to  de- 
liberate on  a  matter  of  such  importance,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
prayed  to  God  that  He  might  in  His  mercy  visit  him  with  some 
malady  that  would  not  permit  his  retmn.  The  next  day  the 
saint  was  found  covered  with  leprosy,  and  the  messengers, 
seeing  that  their  mission  was  frustrated,  at  once  took  their  de- 
parture from  Meaux.  It  is  also  related  in  the  saint's  life  that 
he  was  visited  at  Breuil  by  his  sister,  St  Syra.  She  had  from 
her  infancy  been  remarkable  for  sanctity,  frequently  passing  the 
whole  night  in  prayer  prostrate  before  the  crucifix,  and  practis- 
ing the  most  rigorous  austerities.  With  three  companions  she 
set  out  for  Meaux,  and  having  received  from  her  brother  many 
lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom,  entered  the  Monastery  of  Fara- 
moutiers,  then  governed  by  St.  Burgundofara,  sister  of  St.  Faro, 
and  after  some  years  proceeded  to  Troyes,  where  she  ruled  a 
monastery  as  abbess  for  a  long  time,  and  guided  many  souls  to 

f  Ward,  loc.  bH.,  page  222. 
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Ood.    In  an  ancient  hjmn,  composed  in  l^er  praise,  she  is  thus 
addressed : — 

"  0  Sjra,  virgo  pura, 

Kegis  Scotoriun  filia, 

^ancti  Fiacrii  soror, 

Tu  es  Stella  eximia, 

Fraefulgens  Yirginnm  gemma, 

Campaniae  laus,  et  honor, 

Ad  sepulchrum  conf  ugiunt 

Tuum  populi,  et  sentiunt 

Sanitatis  remedium." 
The  festiyal  of  St.    Sjra  is  kept  at  Trojes  on  the  8th  of 
JIune,  and  before  the  French  Beyolution  there  were  several  con* 
yents  in  France  that  honoured  her  as  patron. 

St.  Fiachra  died  at  his  hermitage  about  the  year  670,  and 
his  shrine  was  soon  honoured  with  many  miracles.  One  of  these 
is  specially  recorded  in  the  French  Life  of  St.  Fiacre,  A  farmer 
of  Montigny  (Seine-et-Mame)  was  proceeding  on  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  our  saint,  bringing  with  him  his  two  children,  who 
were  infirm.  The  liorse  stumbled  when  passing  a  riyer,  and  the 
children  were  precipitated  into  the  stream.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  rescue  them  as  the  current  was  so  rapid ;  but  the  father 
having  invoked  St.  Fiachra's  aid,  the  saint  appeared  on  the 
water,  and,  taking  the  children  by  the  hand,  led  them  to  the 
bank  in  safety.^ 

St.  Fiachra  is  at  present  venerated  as  special  patron  at 
Brie,  about  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Meaiix,  and  also  as  one 
of  the  chief  patrons  of  the  diocese  of  Meaux;  and  he  is  also 
honoured  throughout  France  as  the  particular  patron  of 
gardeners  and  of  the  Fiacre-drivers.  Indeed,  the  French  cab  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  fiacre  from  being  specially  called 
into  requisition  in  early  times  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  hastening 
to  his  shrine.  More  than  thirty  churches  in  France  are  also 
dedicated  to  our  saint.  About  three  miles  from  Brie  is  St. 
Fiacre's  well.  It  is  enclosed  in  an  oratory,  which  was  rebuilt  in 
1852.  Pilgrims  also  flock  to  his  holy  well  at  Monstrelet,  near 
Boufflers,  which  is  famed  for  miraculous  cures.  The  other 
chief  places  for  pilgrimage  in  honour  of  our  saint  are  Aubignan, 
in  the  diocese  of  Avignon ;    Buss,  in  the  diocese   of  Arras ; 

<  The  French  Life  has  freqaently  been  reprinted.  A  Life  in 
Italian,  by  Come*,  0.8. A.,  was  published  in  1636;  and  another  Life  in 
Oerman,  without  the  author's  name,  at  Prague  in  1748. 
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fiamecourt  and  Dizj-le-Gros,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons ;  Ouzoer- 
les-Champs,  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans ;  Bouvancourt,  in  the 
diocese  of  Eheims ;  Guj-Saint-Fiacre,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen ; 
Saint  Fiacre,  in  the  diocese  of  Nantes  ;  St.  Fiacre,  near  Guin- 
camp,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Brieuc ;  and  Radenac,  in  the  diocese  of 
Vannes.  St.  Fiacre's  festival  is  assigned  in  France,  as  in  Ireland, 
to  the  dOth  of  August,  but  in  the  Breviarjr  of  the  diocese  of  Meaux 
it  is  marked  for  the  last  Sunday  in  August,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  popular  procession  which  formerly  took  place  on 
their  great  patron's  feast. 

The  proper  lessons  for  our  saint  in  the  Breviary  of  Meatix^ 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  inform  us  that  he  adopted  in 
France  the  strict  rule  of  the  early  Irish  monasteries,  which  pro- 
hibited any  female  from  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  oratory  or 
hermitage.  A  royal  lady  of  France  attempted  on  one  occasion^ 
through  curiosity,  to  riolate  this  rule,  but  was  at  once  struck 
down  with  a  violent  sickness,  to  which  the  physicians  henceforth 
applied  the  name  of  "  St.  Fiacre's  malady."^ 

The  shrine  of  St.  Fiachra  was  for  centuries  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  France,  and  many  pilgrims  resorted  thither  even  from 
distant  nations.  We  read  in  the  Annals  oj  the  Trinitarian 
Order  that  the  holy  founder  of  that  order^  St.  John  of  Yalois, 
cherished  a  special  devotion  for  St  Fiachra,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  emulating  his  virtues  at  a  distance,  wished  to  erect  for 
himself  a  hermitage  as  near  as  he  could  to  Breuil,  that  thus  the 
sight  of  the  spot  where  our  saint  had  lived,  and  where  his  relics 
were  preserved,  might  be  a  constant  stimulus  to  piety.  In  later 
times  the  Apostle  of  France,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  also  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  Fiachra's  shrine.  When,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  ravaged  the  country  around 
Meaux,  the  sanctuary  at  Breuil  alone  was  spared.  He  caused, 
however,  the  shrine  of  the  saint  to  be  opened,  and  extracted  a 
portion  of  the  relics  which  he  desired  to  bring  with  him  to  Eng- 
land. When  passing  through  Normandy  he  deposited  these 
relics  on  an  altar  at  Montloup,  not  far  distant  from  Tournay, 
where  there  was  a  chapel  erected  in  honour  of  St.  Fiachra,  but 
no  strength  of  man  was  able  afterwards  to  remove  the  relics 

1  The  fifth  Lesson  for  the  feast  m  the  Breviary  of  Meaux,  printed  at 
Meinx  in  1834,  thus  refers  to  the  saint's  death  :  "  Ad  snperos,  ut  creditur, 
tertio  kalendus  Septembris  anno  circiter  sexcentesimo  septuagesimo  evo- 
lavit,  et  in  ecclesiola  sua  sepultus  est,  quae  brevi  tempore  peregrinis 
nndecumque  affluentibus  frequentata  nomensancti  Anachoretaeetsumpsit 
ipsa,  et  casis  dedit  quae  circumeroctae  sensim  in  vicom  coalaeront." 
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from  that  altar.  The  death  of  the  Prince  soon  after  was  popd* 
larlj  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  his  want  of  due  reverence 
towards  the  shrine  of  our  saint.  Henry  V.,  of  England,  also 
visited  Breuil  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  He  ordered  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Fiachra  to  be  respected,  and  declared  that  he 
had  nowhere  seen  so  great  devotion  as  that  shown  bj  the  faith- 
ful of  France  to  our  saint.  Among  the  other  royal  visits  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Louis  XIY.,  who,  with  his  Queen  and  the 
court,  went  thither  on  pilgrimage  when  returning  from  Stras^ 
burg  in  1693. 

When  the  sword  of  persecution  forced  many  Catholic 
families  of  Ireland  to  seek  a  home  on  the  Continent,  and  many 
of  her  bravest  sons  to  enter  the  armies  of  France  or  Spain,  the 
shrine  of  St.  Fiacre  at  Meaux  became  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Irish  exiles ;  and,  it  would  appear,  that  each  year,  on  the 
saint's  recurring  festival,  they  organised  a  special  pilgrimage  iii 
his  honour.  Father  Hay,  in  his  Scotia  Sacra  (page  39),  telLs  us 
that  when  sub-prior  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Essoines, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mame,  he  himself  had  visited 
this  sanctuary,  and  adds  some  verses  from  three  Latin  poems 
which  he  foUnd  hanging  on  the  walls  around  the  altar  of  our 
saint.  Each  poem  bore  the  heading,  "  Divo  Fiacrio  Carmen," 
f  .^.,  "  a  poem  in  honour  of  St.  Fiacre."  The  first  thus  com- 
menced : — 

"  Regis  Hiberni  generosa  proles,  ' 
Fortis  Eugeni  soboles  Fiacri 
Sancte,  matemo  gremio  corusca 

Syderis  instar." 

This  is  followed  by  thirty -eight  other  verses,  and  at  the 
end  is  added,  ''  This  was  sung  by  the  Irish  pilgrims  in  the  year 
1679."  The  second  poem  is  still  longer,  having  123  verses,  with 
the  note,  "  offered  by  an  Irish  choir  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1680."  The  third  has  206  verses,  and  has  at  the  close,  "  An 
Irish  choir  offered  this  in  1681." 

The  greater  part  of  the  relics  of  our  saint  were  scattered, 
and  the  oratory  and  shrine  of  St.  Fiacre  at  Breuil  were  de- 
molished in  the  revolutionary  storm  which  laid  waste  the  fairest 
districts  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  From  the 
time  of  the  saint's  death  his  relics  seem  to  have  been  famed  for 
miracles.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  we  find  it  com- 
memorated that  the  fame  of  the  miracles  performed  there  at- 
tracted many  pilgrims  to  his  shrine.     Fulck  de  Beauvais,  who 
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flourished  in  that  age,  in  his  metrical  life  of  St.  Faro,  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  mentions  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  that  saint's  ponti- 
ficate that  he  granted  Breuil  to  Fiachra  (who  in  Latin  is  often- 
times called  Fefrus),  and  thus  rendered  the  whole  diocese  of 
Meaux  illustrious  for  miracles  : — 

"  Heredem  Fefnim  dedit  in  quibus  esse  beatum, 
Huic  Broilum  tribuit,  qui  templum  condidit  illic^ 
Hie  duxit  vitam,  vitam  finivit  ibidem, 
Meldica  nunc  signis  floret  provincia  Fefri." 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  of  France  the  first 
solemn  translation  of  our  saint's  relics  took  place.  By  his  muni- 
ficence they  were  placed  in  a  rich  shrine,  and  thenceforward  each 
year,  on  the  Sunday  after  Penticost,  the  anniversary  of  this 
translation,  a  portion  of  the  relics  was  borne  in  procession 
through  Breuil.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  granted  special  indulgences 
for  those  who  on  his  festival  day  would  visit  the  saint's  relics  at 
Breuil.  In  the  year  1562  the  shrine  and  relics  of  our  saint 
were  removed  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Burgundofara,  in  Meaux^ 
the  better  to  preserve  them  from  the  fury  of  the  Huguenots, 
and,  after  a  little  time,  at  the  request  of  the  civic  authorities, 
were  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  The  pilgrimages^ 
however,  continued  to  be  made  to  Breuil  as  heretofore,  and 
when  religious  peace  was  restored  in  France  every  effort  was 
made  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  the  treasure  of  the  saint's  relics 
restored  to  them.  All  that  they  could  obtain,  however,  was  a 
portion  of  these  precious  remains,  encased  in  a  silver  shrine,  pre- 
sented to  the  sanctuary  at  Breuil  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  in 
1649.  As  regards  the  shrine  in  the  Cathedral  of  Meaux,  it  was 
so  richly  ornamented  by  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  that  it  was 
considered  second  to  none  in  France  before  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  illustrious  Bossuet  delivered  some  of 
his  beautiful  discourses  on  our  saint's  festival,  presenting  him  to 
the  faithful  as  **  a  model  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  solitude,  of 
silence  and  of  constant  prayer ;"  and  he  loved  to  repeat  that 
their  cathedral  ^'  was  enriched  by  the  precious  treasure  of  his 
relics."  In  Mabillon's  time  Breuil  was  still  frequented  by  pil- 
grims, and  miracles  continued  to  be  there  wrought  at  the  saint's 
shrine.  He  thus  writes  in  his  Annals  of  the  Benedictine  Order  : 
"  Sane  vix  ullus  alius  etiam  nunc  celebrior  miraculorum  patrator 
in  Gallia :  vix  uUus  alius  locus  amplius  frequentatus  a  peregrinis 
qui  istuc  voti  causa  undique  confluunt."^  Only  small  portions 
1  Mabilton  "AnnaleB  ord.  S.B/'  vol.  I,  page  314.  The  ancient 
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Bobbio  and  Laxeuill :  the  (Irish)  clergy  grasped  the  lamp  of 
religion,  as  it  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  worn-out  Roman 
races  ;  and  the  austere  sanctity  of  Irish  monasticisra — an  auste- 
rity which,  from  existing  rules,  we  know  to  have  surpassed  that 
of  St.  Benedict  himself — asserted  its  footing  in  the  different 
nations  of  the  Continent,  of  which  many  of  the  patron  saints 
belong  to  this  family.  In  the  Yosges  and  the  Jura  we  ha^e  St. 
Fridolin ;  at  Luxeuil  and  Bobbio,  St.  Goluinbanus  ;  in  Switzer- 
land, St.  €^11 ;  at  Salzburg,  St.  Yirgilius  ;  in  Thuringia,  St. 
Kilian ;  at  Lucca,  St.  Frigidian ;  at  Fiesole,  St.  Donatus ;  and 
atTaranto,  St.  Cathaldus." — page  341. 

St.  Fiachra  is  also  honoured  in  Italy,  especially  at  Florence, 
where  a  noble  chapel  was  erected  in  his  honour  by  the  Grand 
Duke  in  the  year  1627,  and  was  again  richly  adorned  towards 
the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  then  reigning  Duke, 
at  whose  request  some  relics  of  the  saint,  the  gift  of  the  illus- 
trious Bishop  of  Meaux,  Benigne  Bossuet,  were  translated  thither 
with  great  pomp  in  the  year  1695.  Since  that  time  St.  Fiachra 
has  been  reckoned  among  the  chief  patrons  of  Tuscany. 

When  St.  Fiachra  was  proceeding  to  France— if  not  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life — he  seems  to  have  stopped  for  some 
time  in  Scotland,  and  his  memoi^  was  long  cherished  in  the  churches 
of  that  kingdom.  In  Stewart*s  Metrical  Chranicle  of  Scotland  owx 
saint  appears  as  ''  Sanct  Feacar,"  and  he  is  again  presented  under 
the  name  of  ''  Fiancorus.''  The  parish  of  Nigg,  situate  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  Dee  from  Aberdeen,  had  St  Fiacre 
for  patron,  and  its  church  was  called  "  St.  Fiacer's  Church." 
The  ancient  burial-ground  also  bore  his  name ;  his  holy  well 
was  corruptly  called  St.  Fithoc's  well,  and  the  bay  near  which 
it  stands  St.  Ficker's  Bay.  From  these  corruptions  of  the 
name  arose  other  still  more  curious  forms ;  thus,  for  instance, 
from  Fithoc,  arose  Mofithog  and  Mofuttach ;  and  we  find  that 
in  the  Kahndar  of  Catnerariu^j  our  saint  is  entered  as  Mofutacus, 
whilst  in  an  ancient  Dunkeld  Litany  he  is  invoked  as  St.  Futtach. 
All  these  various  forms,  however,  of  the  name  of  St.  Fiachra 
only  serve  to  show  how  widespread  was  the  veneration  of  this 
great  saint,  and  how  generally  he  was  honoured  throughout  the 
churches  of  Scotland. 

The  following  is  the  proper  prayer  of  the  saint  used  in  the 
approved  Office  of  the  Canons  Kegular  of  St.  Augustine  on  the 
30th  of  August  : — 

Oremus,     Misericordiam  tuam,  Domine,  interveniente  Beato 
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Fiacrio  Confessore  tuo,  clementer  impende,  et  nobis  peccatoribtls; 
ipsius  propitiare  suffragiis.  Per  Christum  Domiuum  nostrum. 
Amen. 


Ancient  h^'mn. 


Nunc  festivee  sonent  laude», 
Nunc  et  BacrsB  pl-mdant  esdea 
Celebri  Fiacrio^ 

Subjacentes  linquit  terras^ 
In  cQBlestes  fertur  eras 
Sinu  Dei  pervio. 

Clara  quondam  stirpe  natus^ 
Bes  terrenas  aspematus, 

Mundi  migrat  transfuga. 

Bed  et  opes  abnegavit, 
Bt  honores  ooncalcavit, 
Auri  manu  prodiga. 

In  secessum  dum  flagrabat, 
JDum  in  umbras  anhelabat, 
Excipit  hunc  Gallia. 

NudiR  quoque  ministrantem, 
Et  89^rotos  sublevantem 
Suscepit  Lutetia* 

Ad  Faronem  venerandum, 
Moz  36  prsebens  imbuendum. 
Tyro  Christi  properat. 

Spem  paetoris  tune  A  Iumnus« 
Ardens  votis  Deo  plenus, 
Gressu  gygas  superat. 

niibato  fit  pudore, 
Indefesso  fit  amore. 

Par  beatis  mentibus. 

Fugitivus  SU08  amat^ 
Sibi  durus  membra  domat 
Asperis  laboribus. 


O  Vir  magne^  delitescis 
Inter  sylvas,  ac  splendiscis 
Jubar  admirabile. 

Late  ndmen  illugtratur, 
Manus  tua  declaratur. 
Jus  ineluctabile. 

Hue  Ticina  plebs  concurrit^ 
Peregrinus  hue  accurrit, 
Inhians  spectaculo. 

Hie  colonoB  edocebas. 
Hie  enrabas,  hie  pascebas, 
Vili  sub  umbraculo. 

Numquam  vacas,  terram  fodis, 
Coelo  gaudes  mille  modis 
Te  super  assurgere. 

Div88  Matri  *»tructo  templo, 
Gentem  verbis  et  ezemplo 
Sursum  mones  tendere. 

Coeli  palma  te  regali. 
Tandem  Christus  immortal! 
Cingit  diademate. 

Sub  sepulchro  micas  signis, 
Morbos  f  ugat  vis  insignia. 
Vires  patent  reddit». 

O  Fiacri !  qui  latendo. 
Qui  secessu  te  profundo. 
Sic  obscuras  fugiendo, 

Fac  nos  mundum  spemere : 

Junge  Christo  quern  amasti, 
VitBB  leges,  quas  servasti, 
Fac  tenere ;  quam  intrasti 

Gloriam  perquirere.    Amen. 
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BALLYBAGGBT— A  SKETCH  OP  ITS  HISTOEY  AND  PAEISH 

PEIESTS. 

BY  THE  REV.  N.  MURPHY,  CO. 

The  name  of  this  little  town,  like  most  Irish  names  which  sound 
oddlj  to  the  ignorant,  if  traced  to  its  origin,  will  be  found  reasonable 
and  intelligible  enough. 

The  family  of  Bagget  was  one  of  very  high  standing  in  the  city  of 
Kilkenny  in  the  olden  time.  It  gave  a  Bishop  to  the  Diocese  of  Ossory 
and  an  Abbot  to  the  Monastery  of  Holy  Gross,  and  was  ranked 
amongst  the  ten  principal  families  of  "  the  Faire  City,''  as  expressed 
in  the  following  couplet : — 

"  Archdekin,  Archer,  Cowley,  Langton,  Ley, 
Knaresborough,  Lawless,  Bagget,  Rothe,  and  Shee.*' 

BoZtf  ^(or  BallMfh^atha — Bagget^  signifies    "the  pass  of  Bag- 
get's  ford,"  and  such  was  the  original  name ;  but  in  process  of  time  it 
became  corrupted  into  Ballyragget,  which  just  means  Bagget's  town. 
The  tradition  of  the  district  is,  that  an  affray  took  place  on  the  spot, 
between  an  Anglo  Irish  party,  whose  leader  was  named  Bagget,  and  a 
body  of  the  old  Celtic  Irish,  who  disputed  their  passage  of  the  ford 
here,  some  say  across  the  river  Nore,  or  as  others  declare,  of  a  stream, 
which  runs  into  the  former  river  here.    At  all  events  the  legend  avers 
that  Bagget's  men  were  defeated,  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  a  large  stone  is  shown  near  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  which 
it  was  alleged  his  head  was  chopped  off  by  his  captors.      All  this  is 
mere  legendary  lore ;   but  the  presence  of  a  fine  old  castle,  with  out- 
works,  court-yard,  gateways,  curtain  walls,  and  flanking  turrets,  all  in 
an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  serve  to  testify  that  Ballyragget 
was  certainly  a  place  of  some  military  importance  in  times  gone  by. 

The  place  was  the  property  of  the  Ormonde  family,  and  from  the 
architectural  features  of  the  structure,  the  tradition  of  its  having  been 
built  by  the  "  Great  Countess"  Margaret,  Consort  of  Piers,  the  eighth 
Eari  of  Ormonde,  receives  a  certain  degree  of  confirmation.  A  watch- 
turret  on  the  top  of  the  keep  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  warlike  lady,  and  from  her  it  is  at  this  day  known  as  "  Peg  Garret's 
chair." 

1 
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The  property  passed  to  the  second  son  of  this  lady,  Richard,  the 
founder  of  the  Mountgarret  branch  of  the  Butler  family  ;  and  this 
castle  was  one  of  their  principal  strongholds  in  war,  and  a  place  of 
courtly  entertainment  and  hospitality  in  peace.  David  O'Broder,  a 
celebrated  native  poet,  composed  a  very  long  and  curious  Irish  poem  in 
honour  of  Edmond,  the  second  Viscount  Mountgarret,  but  before  his 
succession  to  the  title,  in  which  Ballyragget  came  in  for  due  notice. 
Without  the  aid  of  Irish  types  we  could  not  supply  any  portion  of  the 
original  song,  but  we  may  here  give  a  literal  translation  of  a  few  lines, 
in  which  he  apostrophizes  this  town  : — 

Ballyragget ! — the  hospitable  Bally ^ 
The  Bally  to  which  numerous  herds  crowd, 
The  Bally  without  hindrance,  the  comfortable  Bally, 
Well  supplied  with  steeds,  and  stores,  and  all  abundance. 
The  fortified,  world  famous  Bally, 
The  Bally  that  is  never  closed — the  welcomeful  Bally, 
The  Bally  that  was  ever  open  through  years  long  past. 
The  Bally  filled  with  tables  groaning  under  heaps  of  food. 
But  the  son  of  the  nobleman  whose  feats  of  hospitality  were  thus 
commended,  Richard,  the  third  Viscount— when  more  advanced  in 
years,  the  leader  of  the  Confederate  Catholics — married  a  daughter  of 
O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  and  by  that  connexion  was  led  to  harbour  feelings 
hostile  to  English  rule ;  and  as  Ballyragget  commanded  an  important 
pass  between  the  English  planted  district  of  Rlilkenny  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  "Wild  Irish"  Chieftains  of  Ossory  and  Leix,  the  govern- 
ment very  frequently  took  into  its  own  hands  the  warding  of  the 
castle,  lest  its  lord  might  turn  its  possession  to  purposes  mischieyous 
to  state  interests.      In  1599  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  then  the  Earl  of 
Essex — the  unfortunate  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth —visited  and 
passed  a  night  in  the  castle  on  his  march  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny, 
through  the  country  of  the  O'Moores.    It  was  the  day  after  that  in 
which  some  of  his  army  were  engaged  in  a  skirmish,  since  known  as 
"  The  battle  of  the  pass  of  plumes."    It  was  so  called  from  the  great 
quantity  of  plumes  left  there,  which  were  worn  in  the  helmets  of  the 
English  Knights  who  were  slain. 

In  the  year  IGOO  Ballyragget  Castle  was  "  warded  for  the  Queen," 
Mountgarret*s  sons  being  in  rebellion  ;  and  on  the  taking  prisoner  of 
Thomas,  tenth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  by  Owny  M'Rory  O'More,  at  a  confer- 
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ence  held  ou  tbe  summit  of  Comduff,  a  high  hill  to  the  east  of  Bally- 
ra^^ty  Sir  George  Bouchier,  the  English  Commanding  Officer  at  Kil- 
kenny, strengthened  the  garrison  by  a  detachment  of  "  thirtie  foot," 
with  Yictuals  for  six  weeks — a  seasonable  precaution,  as  Mountgarret's 
sons  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  garrison  and  take  the  castle,  but 
were  repulsed.  After  the  Cromwellian  visitation  the  property  was  con- 
fiscated and  granted  to  Daniel  Axtel,  the  regicide,  who  caused  Edward 
Butler,  of  XJrlingford,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Chief  of  the  Confederates, 
to  be  hanged.  Doubtless  he  would  have  so  served  the  eldest  son,  and 
heir  to  the  title  also,  if  he  could  have  caught  him  ;  but  the  latter  was 
fortunate  enough  to  live  to  the  Eestoration,  and  himself  was  restored 
to  his  title  and  estates. 

Axtel,  being  one  of  the  regicides,  of  course,  was  at  once  decreed  to 
forfeit  the  property  which  he  had  obtained,  and  Lord  Mountgarret  had 
not  the  same  difficulty  as  other  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  with 
regard  to  the  recovery  of  their  ancestral  possessions  from  Cromwellian 
Grantees.  More  modemly  this  castle  and  town  became  the  property 
of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Mountgarret  family,  known  as  the 
"  Catholic  Butlers  of  Ballyragget,"  of  whom  Dr.  James  Butler,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  who  was  the  author  of  **  Butler's  Catechism,"  was  a 
member.  The  Archbishop's  brother,  George  Butler,  was  the  last  of 
the  branch,  and  having  power  to  bequeath  his  property  to  whomsoever 
he  might  choose,  and  entertaining  an  objection  to  his  bcir-at-law, 
Viscount  Mountgarret,  he  willed  Ballyragget  to  the  Catholic  Kavanagh, 
of  Borris,  of  that  day,  and  hence  the  present  possessorship  of  the  i)ro- 
perty. 

The  last  "  siege"  of  Ballyragget  was  by  the  Whiteboys,  on  tho 

26th  February,  1775. 

The  chief  owners  of  the  property  at  the  time,  as  already  stated, 
were  the  Butlers  of  Ballyragget. 

One  member  of  that  family  had  just  been  elevated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Cashel,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  James  Butler  the  second,  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  most  popular  of  our  Irish  catechisms.  His 
eldest  brother,  Robert,  was  after  building  the  beautiful  old  parish 
Church  of  Ballyragget,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  thirty  years 
since.  He  also  built,  at  his  own  expense,  the  present  parish  priest's 
house.  It  was  then  considered  to  be  a  very  pretty  and  comfortable 
dwelling,  and  was  for  some  time  used  as  the  summer  residence  of  the 
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Bishops  of  Ossorj.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  benefactions  to  his  native 
parish.  Bis  brother,  the  archbishop,  tells  us  that  he  was  a  munificent 
contributor  to  the  parochial  necessities  of  St*  Mary's,  Kilkenny.  As, 
however,  he  was  an  aristocrat  of  the  old  school,  his  loyalty  appeared  to 
be  of  an  extreme  type.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  large  party  who 
were  prepared  to  go  almost  any  lengths  in  order  to  prove  their  loyalty 
to  the  government,  in  return  for  some  little  concession  then  granted  to 
the  Irish  Catholics,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  war  with  America. 
Indeed,  his  officious  loyalty  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  Whiteboys 
that  he  had  to  fly  to  England  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1774. 

After  his  departure  a  league  against  the  Whiteboys  was  formed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ballyragget,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Butler, 
and  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Eev.  Alexander  Oahill,  P.P.  of 
Ballyragget.  F.  Oahill  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  them  supplied  with 
arms,  and  to  have  the  oath  of  association  administered  to  them  in  the 
parish  Church  by  Christopher  Hewetson,  Esq.,  J. P.  A  retired  naval 
officer  was  appointed  to  organise  the  confederacy.  His  name  was  Larry 
Power,  but  he  was  afterwards  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Captain 
Fire-low,  from  the  words  of  command  used  by  him  when  directing  his 
men  to  fire  on  the  Whiteboys  on  the  occasion  of  their  attack  on 
Ballyragget.  The  confederacy  once  formed,  of  course  it  could  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  inactive,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  incident 
related  in  the  Leinster  Journal  of  February  11,  1775  :  — 

"  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  last  Monday  morning  upwards 
of  twenty  gentlemen  in  and  about  Ballyragget  mounted  their  horses, 
on  hearing  the  sounding  of  horns  by  those  deluded  miscreants,  called 
Whiteboys,  accompanied  by  C.  Hewetson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  pursued  them 
towards  Freshford.  The  pursuit  was  so  close  that  those  miscreants 
quitted  their  horses,  teok  ofE  their  white  uniforms,  and  threw  them, 
with  the  saddles,  inte  the  houses  along  the  road ;  and,  being  &.voured 
by  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  they  escaped,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  every  house  on  the  road  and  in  Freshford  was  carefully 
searched.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spirit  and  activity  of  those  gentle- 
men will  shortly  put  an  end  to  those  nocturnal  and  unlawful  meetings, 
as  they  have  unanimously  entered  inte  an  association,  as  well  as  sub- 
scription, not  te  rest  until  that  part  of  the  country  be  entirely  cleared 
of  such  infamous  disturbers  of  the  peace." 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  Whiteboys,  and  terrible  their 
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threats  of  vengeance  against  the  inhabitants  of  Balljragget,  after  this 
open  commencement  of  hostilities  How  they  undertook  to  carry  their 
threats  into  execution  we  are  told  in  Finn's  Leinater  Journal^  under 
date  February  25, 1775 : 

"  The  spirited  association  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ballyragget  lately 
entered  into,  and  sworn  before  Christopher  Hewetson,  Esq.,  J.P., 
against  the  Whiteboys,  together  with  the  close  pursuits  made  after 
them  about  ten  nights  ago,  had  irritated  this  lawless  banditti  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  vowed  revenge,  and  swore  they  would  murder  the 
people  and  bum  the  town  for  daring  to  oppose  them.  Threats  of  so 
alarming  a  nature  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  sleeping  for  several 
nights  past ;  most  of  them  continued  whole  nights  watching  their  lives 
and  properties.  At  length  they  received  authentic  information,  from 
an  old  woman  named  Kitty  Kearney,  that  the  general  attack  would  be 
made  last  Tuesday  night.  The  principal  inhabitants,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  assembled  in  the  house  of  their  landlord,  Bobert  Butler, 
Esq.,  for  their  mutual  defence  and  self-preservation.  (The  house  is  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Phelan). 

"  About  night-fall,  the  rioters  began  to  assemble  at  the  Fair-green 
of  Bathbeagh,  within  a  mile  of  Ballyragget,  whither  they  came  in  great 
numbers  from  about  Freshford,  Durrow,  Callan  and  Gowran.  When 
they  had  settled  their  plan  of  operations,  they  marched  on  towards 
Ballyragget ;  their  numbers  computed  to  be  above  300  horsemen  and 
20C  on  foot,  all  dressed  in  white  uniform,  except  their  leader,  Moore,  a 
native  of  Higginstown,  Kilkenny,  with  a  white  sheet  or  table-cloth, 
fastened  to  a  long  pole,  for  colours ;  several  sorts  of  dreadful  lights  were 
carried  before  them ;  and  some,  with  lighted  sods  of  turf,  threatened 
fire  and  devastation  to  the  whole  town.  About  three  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  they  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Ballyragget,  where  they 
fired  several  shots,  and  challenged  the  inhabitants  to  come  out  and 
fight  them.  Those  on  horseback  then  advanced  into  the  town,  leaving 
the  foot  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  with  orders  to  follow  them  if 
they  made  any  delay  ;  and  turning  off  to  the  left  by  Moat-street,  into 
the  Fair-green,  they  came  down  through  Patrick-street,  in  full  gallop, 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Butler,  which,  at  the  word  of  command, -they 
fronted  three  deep. 

"  The  captain  then  called  out  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  in  the 
house  to  come  out  and  fight  them,  said  they  were  a  pack  of  cowardly 
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scoundrels,  and  repeafcedlj  dared  them  to  fire  out  of  the  windows' 
At  length  he  fired  a  shot  through  one  of  the  windows,  the  ball  of  which 
passed  close  between  the  heads  of  Mr.  Lalor  and  Mr.  Stapleton,  who 
were  watching  their  motions.  This  shot  was  succeeded  by  four  others, 
which  happily  did  no  mischief ;  and  was  immediately  returned  from 
the  house  by  the  discharge  of  four  muskets  charged  with  slugs,  and  two 
charged  with  ball,  every  one  of  which  did  such  execution  that  the 
Whiteboys  retired  with  the  greatest  precipitation. 

"  The  captain  attempted  to  rally  his  scattered  forces,  but  in  vain ; 
whereupon  he  took  a  book  out  of  his  pocket  and  swore  he  would 
return  that  night  fortnight,  and  burn  the  whole  town.  In  this  attack 
several  of  these  daring  rioters  were  killed  and  wounded,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  were  carried  away  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  vast  quantities 
of  their  blood  having  been  traced  along  different  roads.  Diligent  search 
is  now  making  after  them. 

"  Patrick  Butler  and  Michael  Travers,  both  natives  of  Freshford, 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  their  bodies  found  in  the  street ;  the  latter 
received  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  through  the  crural  artery.  It  passed  through 
the  saddle,  and  killed  the  horse  as  well  as  the  rider.  Six  horses  were 
found  killed  in  and  about  the  town  ;  some  guns  and  pistols  were  thrown 
into  the  river  by  the  Whiteboys,  and  found  next  morning,  and  a  bloody 
hat  was  found  perforated  by  two  slugs.  It  is  supposed  the  person  who 
wore  it  was  carried  away  by  his  party.  On  "Wednesday  morning  a 
sergeant's  guard  of  the  9th  Dragoons,  who  went  from  hence  to  Bally- 
ragget  in  search  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  took  one  John  Bug^y,  of 
Freshford,  who  received  a  slug  through  his  body,  and  died  on  Wed- 
nesday night.  Thus  have  a  lawless  rabble  at  length  received  a  check, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  put  an  effectual  stop  for  some  time  to  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  gentlemen  who  so  bravely  defended  themselves  were  in 
a  situation  truly  alarming.  On  the  first  threats  of  the  Whitcboyt> 
Christopher  Hewetson,  Esq.,  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  firearms, 
and  promised  to  bring  out  a  party  of  the  army  that  night  for  their 
defence ;  but  on  application  to  the  commanding  officer  unhappily  none 
could  be  spared,  or  most  of  the  whole  gang  might  be  secured.  Thus 
without  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  single  Protestant  to  assist  them, 
fourteen  Roman  Catholics  repelled  the  attack  of  upwards  of  300  mis- 
creants ;  and  acted  with  a  coolness  and  courage  in  defence  of  their 
lives  and  properties,  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  them.     And 
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we  cannot  omit  doing  justice  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cahill,  Parish  Priest 
of  Balljragget,  who  remained  with  the  gentlemen  in  the  house  all  the 
time,  and  through  whose  means,  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  James 
Butler,  this  association  was  first  entered  into.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Government  will  immediately  order  a  troop  of  light  horse  to  be  quar- 
tared  there  to  defend  the  town  from  any  further  attempts,  with  which 
it  is  still  threatened." 

A  poetical  lamentation  for  the  slaughter  was  composed  by  some 
Whiteboy  sympathiser,  a  line  of  which  subsequently  grew  into  a  proverb, 
often  repeated  at  the  present  day  : — 

"  Cursed  Bally ragget,  that  never  gave  man  relief !" 

Hower,  this  libel  is  not  only  refuted  by  the  verses  of  O'Broder, 
above  quoted,  but  from  experience  of  the  hospitality  of  its  good  people, 
we  can  bear  personal  evidence  of  its  outrageous  falsehood. 

Subjoined  is  an  accurate  list  of  the  Parish  PriestB  of  Ballyragget 
from  the  year  1668  down  to  the  present  time : — 

Eev.  Philip  Purcell  was  appointed  P.P.  of  Ballyragget  before  the 
wars,  i.e.y  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1699  by  the  Rev.  Edmond  Fitzgerald,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  list 
of  1704  as  P.P.  of  Ballyragget,  Rosconnell,  Moyne  and  Coolcraheen. 
He  was  ordained  Priest  at  Paris,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bothlin,  in  the 
year  1686,  and  his  sureties,  in  1704,  were: — "  William  Pay,  of  Kilmo- 
car,  and  Michael  Langton  Pitz-Dominick,  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny." 

His  successor  was  the  Bev.  Edmond  Kavanagh.  It  is  stated  that 
F.  Kavanagh  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  Lord  Mountgarret  about 
the  year  1729.  Finding  however  that  the  presentation  was  a  usurped 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  Mountgarret  family,  he  fled  away  from  the 
parish  to  Qalmoy,  of  which  parish  he  had  previously  been  the  pastor 
and  only  returned  when  that  presentation  to  Ballyragget  was  with- 
drawn, and  his  appointment  renewed  by  Dr.  Delany. 

As  this  Prelate  died  in  1731,  the  date  of  F.  Kavanagh's  re-appoint- 
ment must  be  placed  in  1730  or  1731.  F.  Kavanagh  lived  at  first  in 
Ballyragget,  in  a  cabin  near  the  chapel.  Both  cabin  and  chapel  were 
on  a  plot  of  half  an  acre,  which  was  valued  at  ten  shillings  per  annum. 
He  subsequently  got  a  plot  of  ground  of  nine  acres,  at  the  Moat,  on 
which  he  built  a  house  and  a  chapel  of  ease.  For  this  land  he  under- 
took to  pay  four  pounds  per  annum,  on  the  understanding  with  Mrs. 
Butler,  of  Ballyragget,  that  she  would  pay  that  rent  for  him  out  of 
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her  pin-monej.  Mrs.  Butler,  however,  forgot  to  pay,  and,  after  some 
years,  F.  Elavanagh  was  constrained  to  pay  the  entire  rent  at  once. 
Not  being  able,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  horse  and  some  other  house- 
hold property  in  order  to  have  the  means  for  satisfying  his  importunate 
creditors. 

F.  Kavanagh  led  a  most  ascetical  life  in  his  hermitage  by  the 
banks  of  the  Nore,  near  the  celebrated  "  Anchorite  Island."  He  had 
been  Archdeacon  of  Ossory,  but  resigned  that  dignity  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Burgo  to  this  see.  In  the  year  1752,  during  F. 
Kavanagh's  incumbency,  William  Purcell  (one  of  the  old  Purcells  of 
Foulksrath  Castle)  presented  the  parish  with  the  beautiful  silver 
Monstrance  still  in  use,  and  which  was  deaurated  and  set  with  rubies 
some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hendricken. 

This  venerable  Parish  Priest  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  a.d. 
1701.  His  name  is  still  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  people 
of  Ballyragget ;  and  his  monument,  with  a  legible  inscription,  may  be 
seen  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Donoughmore.  An  appendix  to  this 
Paper  contains  a  description  of  the  old  parish  church  of  Donoughmore. 
It  was,  of  course,  dedicated  to  our  National  Apostle,  as  were  all  other 
churches  of  the  same  name.  Our  native  diocese  contains  four  churches 
so  denominated  within  its  boundaries. 

An  exquisite  Irish  elegy  on  the  death  of  Father  Kavanagh  by  his 
friend  and  relative,  Bev.  James  Lalor,  P.P.,  of  Owning  and  Temple- 
orum,  was  translated  into  English,  by  John  O'Donovan,  LL  D.,  and 
published  some  years  since  by  the  Kilkenny  Archsdological  Society. 
The  elegy  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  Seventeen  hundred  years  and  sixty-one 
Had  rolled  from  time  into  the  sea  eternal. 
Since  Christ  was  bom  of  bright  Mary  to  redeem  us, 
When  the  good  priest  Edmond  closed  his  days  ; 
And  it  is  but  right  to  mark  the  very  day 
On  which  his  pulse  had  stopped  its  beat, 
Seven  moons  had  wanted  in  that  same  year, 
And  two  days  besides.'* 
**  Alas  !  the  tongue  which  sweetly  delivered  Christ's  doctrines, 
Is  now  without  the  power  of  utterance --though  once  so  fluent ; 
And  the  white  hand  which  distributed  the  sacrament, 
Is  stretched,  without  the  power  of  motion,  by  his  side  —alas !" 
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After  F.  Karanagh's  death  the  four  parishes  of  St.  Mary's  of 
Bosconnell,  St.  Simon  and  Jude  of  Looghill,  St.  Bridget  of  Attanagh, 
and  SS.  Finian  of  yilminan  were  separated  from  Ballyragget,  and 
added  to  Durrow.  The  Rer.  W.  Shoe,  P.P.  of  Durrow,  however, 
resigned  the  charge  in  1?64,  and  after  a  short  time  they  were  erected 
into  a  distinct  parish,  and  given  to  the  Very  Rev.  Stephen  Lower, 
D.D.  and  Prothonotary  Apostolic.  Dr.  Lower  afterwards  became 
P.P.  of  Slieverue  in  1766,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Quirke  was  appointed 
P.P.  He  died  in  Preshford  in  1782.  After  his  death  the  four  parishes 
above-mentioned  were  again  annexed  to  Ballyragget.  The  Parliamentary 
Return  of  1766  states  that  there  were  then  in  the  Parish  of  Ballyragget 
"  one  Protestant  family,  and  eighty-six  Popish  families,  and  two 
Priests,"  and  in  Rosconnell,  "  one  Protestant  family,  viz.,  that  of  the 
Rector,  sixty-one  Popish  families,  and  Lower,  a  Popish  Priest." 

F.  Dowling,  who  had  succeeded  F.  Kavanagh  as  P.P.  of  Bally- 
TB^gety  had  been  allowed  to  continue  to  hold  St.  Patrick's  of  Donough- 
more,  St.  Colman's  of  Conahy,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  of  Kilmacar,  St. 
Nicholas's  of  Coolcraheen,  St.  Mochin  of  Moyne,  and  parts  of  the 
parishes  of  G-range-ma-Combe  and  Rathbeagh.  Whilst  F.  DowUng 
was  P.P.  the  parish  was  enriched  with  the  donation  of  a  handsome 
silver  chalice,  presented  by  Robert  Butler,  Esq.,  a.d.,  1770.  This 
chalice  is  the  one  still  most  frequently  used  by  the  parochial  clergy 
when  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  It  bears  its  donor's  name  and 
crest,  neatly  carved  on  the  base.  F.  Dowling  had  been  twelve  years 
C.C.  of  Ballyragget.  The  ipscription  on  his  monument  at  Donough- 
more  informs  us  that  he  died  on  the  22nd  September,  1772. 

On  the  death  of  F.  Dowling,  Father  Alexander,  or  "  Sandy" 
Cahill  (so  much  detested  by  the  Whiteboys),  was  appointed  P.P.  De- 
cember 8th,  1772.  He  lived  to  learn,  from  sad  experience,  the  folly  of 
endeavouring  to  oppose  popular  movements  by  mere  denunciations. 
Indeed  only  for  the  protection  afforded  to  him  by  the  Government  of 
the  day,  he  would  have  been  rather  roughly  handled,  and  his  house 
and  chapel  levelled  to  the  ground  by  those  whom  a  more  persuasive 
manner  might  have  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  peace.  It 
was  Father  Cahill  who  erected  the  old  chapel  of  Ballyragget  and  the 
present 'parish  priest's  house.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly  in  the 
year  1795,  and  is  buried  in  Donoughmore  without  any  monument  to 
mark  his  last  restiug  place. 
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The  following  interesting  account  of  the  vestments  and  church 
furniture  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Bishop,  Dr.  John  Dunne,  at  the 
risitation  in  1788  : — 

"  An  account  of  the  ornaments  of  the  chapel  of  Balljra^et,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Patrick. — A  silver  Monstrance,  the  gift  of  Tobias 
(William)  Purcell ;  a  silver  chalice,  the  gift  of  Robert  Butler,  Esq. ;  a 
silver  ciboirium,  a  flowered  silk,  with  a  white  ground,  and  gold  lace  vest- 
ment, the  gift  of  Robert  Butler,  Esq. ;  a  white  flowered  silk  vestment, 
the  gift  of  Lady  Monntgarret ;  a  blue  silk  vestment,  sent  from  Spain ; 
a  red  damask,  laced  with  gold,  vestment,  the  gift  of  ^—  Purcell ; 
a  black  damask,  the  gift  of  do. ;  a  black,  mixed  with  white,  satin 
vestment,  two  linen  albs,  two  altar  cloths,  an  old  large  missal  and  a 
new  one,  lately  given  by  Robert  Butler,  Esq. ;  a  white  flowered  silk 
antependium,  with  gold  lace,  given  by  do. ;  a  large  press,  for  the  care 
of  the  ornaments,  bought  by  Mr.  Cahill  for  the  price  of  a  small  chalice 
which  was  of  no  use.  Ornaments  of  the  Chapel  of  Rosconnell,  of  St. 
Mary's  Parish.— A  middle-sized  silver  chalice,  a  green  flowered  silk 
vestment,  the  gift  of  Mary  Lalor,  alias  Shee ;  a  new  missal,  the  gift  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Pierse  Mea&rher. 

"  The  ornaments  of  the  Parish  of  Conahy. — A  silver  chalice,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  James  Murphy,  of  Thurles ;  a  pale  red  vestment,  a  missal 
and  alb,  and  the  necessary  altar  linen." 

The  report  is  signed  by  Alexander  Cahill  and  Denis  Cullenan — 
the  latter  was  probably  the  curate ;  for  this  was  one  of  the  few  parishes 
that  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  curate  at  the  period. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  James  Lanigan  was  appointed  Parish  Priest  of 
Ballyragget  by  a  decree  of  the  Propaganda,  dated  April  30th,  1796. 

The  Cod  fraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  Ireland,  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  granted  the  24th 
of  January,  1779,  atthesolicitationof  Dr.  James  Butler,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  was,  of  course,  very  soon  erected  on  a  solid  basis  in  Dr.  Butler's 
native  Parish  of  Ballyragget  by  the  zealous  Dr.  Lanigan.  The  pro- 
cessions, Benedictions  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  and  all  the  solemn 
functions  of  the  Church,  were  carried  on  here  in  his  time  in  the 
grandest  style.  Here,  too.  Dr.  Lanigan  delivered  some  of  his  beautiful 
conferences,  which  were  published  after  his  decease  in  the  form  of 
treatises  on  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 
In  February,  1812,  Dr.  Lanigan  terminated  an  episcopal  career,  the 
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l)eneficial  effects  of  which  are  to  this  day  felt  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  ancient  diocese,  and  no  where  more  so  than  in  his 
mensal  Parish  of  Balljragget  A  cotemporary  record  speaks  of  him  as 
**  an  apostolical  orator,  uniting  the  sagacity  of  a  prophet  with  the  piety 
of  a  saint." 

On  the  demise  of  Dr.  Lanigan,  Father  Nicholas  Carroll  was  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  the  parish  by  Dr.  Mansfield,  then  Yicar- 
Capitular. 

When  Father  Carroll  became  P.P.  of  Mooncoin,  towards  the  close 
of  1815,  Father  Thomas  Quinlan  was  appointed  Parish  Priest  of  Bal- 
lyragget.  He  left  Kilkenny,  where  he  had  been  previously  on  the 
mission,  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  and  only  survived  a  few 
months  after  his  appointment  as  parish  priest.  The  inscription  on  his 
tomb  in  Donoughmore  tells  us  that  he  died  November  IQth,  1816. 

The  learned  Father  Patrick  Magrath,  of  the  Kilkenny  Academy, 
was  appointed  P.P.  of  Ballyragget,  by  the  Right  Bev.  Dr.  Marum. 

Father  Magrath  was  not  well  received,  as  he  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Yeto.  He  was  transferred  to  the  united  parishes  of  Ooning  and 
Templeorum  in  1821. 

Father  Magrath  was  succeeded  by  Father  Edward  Walsh,  who 
erected  the  spacious  and  lightsome  chapel  of  Bally ouskill.  After  some 
years  spent  as  Parish  Priest  of  Ballyragget,  Father  Walsh  was  trans- 
ferred to  Castlecomer  (about  the  year  1823),  which  parish  he  ulti- 
mately resigned,  and  retii'ed  into  private  life  in  Kilkenny,  where  he 
died.  His  remains,  by  his  own  desire,  were  interred  in  the  secluded 
and  picturesque  graveyard  of  Ballyouskill,  within  the  limits  of  his  old 
parish.  At  this  time  the  parishes  of  Moy  ne,  Coolcraheen,  Conahy ,  and 
part  of  Kilmacar  were  separated  from  Ballyragget,  and  erected  into  the 
distinct  Parish  of  Conahy. 

To  Father  Walsh  succeeded  Father  John  Delany,  who  had  been 
previously  Parish  Priest  of  CastJecomer.  Father  Delany  died  in 
London  from  the  effects  of  some  surgical  operation,  1832,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Father  John  Hosey,  who  died  a.d.  1839,  and  had  for  his 
successor  Father  John  Foran.  Father  Foran,  finding  the  old  chapel 
too  narrow  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing  population,  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  present  noble  church  in  1841 ;  and  \»j  his 
extraordinary  zeal  and  energy  succeeded  in  raising  it  up  to  its  present 
proportions.    Unfortunately,  however,  whilst  he  was  one  day  superin- 
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tending  the  progress  of  the  building  he  fell  down  dead  quite  suddenly, 
December  4thy  1843.  His  premature  decease  was  a  source  of  the 
greatest  regret  to  the  parishioners— the  more  so,  as  it  retarded  the 
completion  of  their  church  for  nearly  80  years. 

It  was  during  Father  Foran's  incumbency  that  the  Bally ragget 
National  Schools  were  erected,  from  funds  left  for  the  purpose  by 
Mrs.  G^rge  Butler,  of  Ballyragget. 

On  the  death  of  Father  Foran,  Father  Andrew  Phelan  was  ap- 
pointed Parish  Priest  of  Ballyragget. 

His  successor  was  Father  Patrick  Dunne,  who  was  transferred  to 
the  parish  of  Danesfort  in  1857.     Father  Dunne  was  succeeded  by 

Father  John  Maher,  whose  memory  is  still  green  in  the  hearts  of 
his  attached  parishioners.  He  was  about  five  years  curate,  and  eight 
years  Parish  Priest  of  Ballyragget.  During  all  that  time  his  fervent 
and  solid  piety— the  amiable  simplicity  of  his  manner — his  unaffected 
humility  and  meekness— and  his  unbounded  charity  and  zeal  were  a 
source  of  the  greatest  edification,  not  only  to  the  people  of  his  own, 
but  also  to  those  of  all  the  neighbouring  parishes.  After  his  lamented 
death,  which  occurred  very  unexpectedly,  January  20th,  1866,  his  sor- 
rowing flock  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  new 
parochial  church.  The  scene  of  Father  Maher's  interment  is  thus 
described  in  the  Kilkenny  Journal  of  28th  January,  1865  :— 

'^  It  was  hard  to  stand  that  harrowing  scene— the  tears  came  un- 
bidden to  every  eye— on  every  side  were  heard  prayers  mingled  with 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  love,  and  bereavement,  deep  and  abiding. 
Oh  !  they  shall  see  no  more  that  sweet  countenance  which  was  never 
darkened  by  the  lightest  cloud  of  anger  or  passion— never  again  hear 
that  gentle,  angelic  voice,  which,  night  and  day,  whispered  the  last 
words  of  hope  and  mercy  in  the  ears  of  their  devoted  friends.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  he  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  men  in  the  Irish 
Church." 

"  Our  tainted  nature's  triumph  and  her  boast, 
"  Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost.*' 

It  is  certainly  rather  a  curious  coincidence  that  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  the  occupants  of  the  parochial  house  in  Ballyragget,  since  Father 
CahilFs  time  have  died  veiy  suddenly.  Some  attribute  this  strange 
fatality  to  the  curse  of  the  Whiteboys,  as  the  house  in  question  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Butlers  to  compliment  Father 
Cahill  for  his  exertions  to  put  down  their  misguided  confederacy. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  trust  that  the  present  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  "  the  hermit  of  the  Nore"  may  continue  yet  many  years  to 
govern  the  old  Catholic  Parish  of  Ballrragget,  with  the  same  zeal  that 
he  has  hitherto  displayed ;  and  that  his  end  be  not  untimely,  as  was 
the  case  with  so  many  of  his  predecessors.  During  the  past  few 
years  he  has  succeeded  in  collecting  and  expending  over  £2,000  in 
completing  and  beautifying  the  Parish  Church,  and  in  erecting  addi- 
tional schools  in  yarious  parts  of  the  parish.  Surely,  it  shotdd  be  now 
time  for  him  to  think  of  making  some  provision  for  his  own  health  and 
comfort,  by  erecting  a  residence  more  in  keeping  with  the  respectability 
of  his  parish,  and  more  suitable  to  the  noble  proportions  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church  than  his  present  unwholesome  and  unsightly  dwelling.  Its 
removal  would  be  the  surest  means  of  destroying  the  Whiteboy's 
gloomy  spell,  which  appears  to  have  been  for  many  years  so  fatal  to 
the  Parish  Priests  of  Ballyragget. 


DONOUGHMORE  IN  IDOUGH. 

The  old  church  of  Donoughmore  stands  in  ruins  in  the  townland 
of  that  name,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  east  of  the  town  of 
Ballyragget.  It  measures  54  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  middle  gable  of 
30  feet  from  the  west  end  ;  this  division  of  it  is  18  feet  broad :  the 
eastern  division  is  but  14  feet  broad. 

The  western  gable  has  a  belfry  perforated  for  two  bells,  the  per- 
forations sharp  pointed.  A  square  door-way,  now  closed  up,  and  ap- 
parently so  for  ages,  may  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  this  gable,  measuring 
four  feet  in  height  and  three  feet  in  breath,  covered  at  the  top  by  a 
lintel  stone,  six  feet  long  and  five  inches  thick.  The  middle  part  of 
the  gable,  from  the  door-way  to  the  top,  appears  to  be  of  a  much 
more  recent  erection  than  the  under  part. 

A  round-headed  door-way  in  the  south  side,  four  feet  from 
the  west  gable,  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  three  feet  six  inches  wide, 
is  built  up  of  well-cut  stone.  There  is  a  holy  water  fount  projecting 
from  the  wall  on  the  right  hand,  as  one  passes  in  by  this  door. 

A  pointed  doorway,  now  closed  up,  can  be  distinguished  in  the  north 
side,  at  the  distance  of  eight  feet  from  the  west  gable.  It  is  six  feet  high, 
two  feet  two  inches  wide,  and  built  up  of  the  same  kind  of  cut  stone 
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as  that  on  the  south  side.  The  stones  in  this  side  of  the  church  are 
very  large.  There  is  a  square  hole  in  the  south  side  in  the  same  division, 
but  the  cut  stones,  if  ever  there,  have  been  removed. 

There  is  a  round-headed  arch  in  the  middle  gable,  ten  feet  high, 
seven  feet  wide,  built  of  well-cut  stone. 

In  the  east  gable  is  a  square  vrindow,  eight  feet  high,  four  wide 
inside,  five  feet  high,  and  two  and  a-half  wide  outside — divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  mullion  of  well-cut  stone,  which  is  perforated  for  three 
horizontal  iron  bars,  and  each  of  the  two  compartments  perforated, 
(the  sill)  for  one  upright  bar. 

There  is  a  small  round-topped  window  in  either  of  the  side  walls, 
at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  east  gable,  measuring  four  feet  in 
height  and  three  in  breadth  on  the  inside,  square  at  top,  and  covered 
bj  a  flag  stone,  and  measuring  three  feet  in  height  and  six  inches  in 
breadth  on  the  outside.  The  whole  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  wall 
retains  portions  of  a  strong  plaster  of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  place 
would  appear  not  to  have  been  more  than  150  years  deserted.  A 
breach  appears  in  the  north  side  wall,  western  division,  near  middle 
gable.  A  well,  called  St.  Patrick's  well,  can  be  seen  about  a  furlong 
east  of  the  church,  but  it  is  not  now  held  in  any  veneration. 

The  Calendar  of  Cashel  informs  us  that  the  body  of  St  Fintan 
Corach  reposes  in  Leamchulit,  or  Lowhill,  on  the  borders  of  Idough 
and  Leix.  The  townlands  of  Finan  and  Eilminnan  appear  to  have 
derived  their  names  from  their  associations  with  this  saint. 
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MONASTEREVAN— ABBEY  AND  PARISH. 

BY  EEV.  M.  COMERPORD,  C.C. 

In  addition  to  the  district  of  Monasterevan  proper,  the  present 
parish  includes  the  former  parishes  or  ecclesiastical  districts  of  Kil- 
dangan,  Numej,  and  Doneany,  and  part?  of  those  of  Lea,  Balljbracan, 
Harristown  and  Walterstown,  all  included  in  the  present  County 
Kildare,  except  the  townland  of  Inchacooiy,  which  is  in  the  Queen's 
County.  Formerly  twelve  townlands  in  this  parish  belonged  to  the 
Barony  of  Upper  Philipstown,  and  formed  insular  portions  of  the 
King's  County,  but,  by  the  Act  ^&7  William  IV.,  these  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  County  Eildare  (Lewis'  Top.  Diet. ;  Parliam.  Qazeteer, 
Ireland). 

The  chief  object  of  local  antiquarian  interest  is  the  Abbey  or 
monastery  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Abban,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  religious 
foundations  of  that  Saint  (Colgan,  AA.  SS.)  St.  Evin,  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Munster,  and  stated  (Life,  26  Mch.)  to  have  been  a  brother  of 
St.  Cormac,  if  he  did  not  himself  found  the  monastery,  at  least  colo- 
nized it,  by  bringing  hither  a  large  number  of  monks  from  his  native 
province.  Hence  the  place  came  to  be  called,  in  addition  to  its  former 
name,  Ros-glas-na-^oimft^ocA,  or  Ros-glas  of  the  Munstermen.  The 
Feast  of  this  Saint  was  appointed  for  the  22nd  December.  At  that 
date  in  Mart.  Tallaght  is  the  entry  :  ''  Emini  BoisglaisH,**  ue ,  Emhiii 
or  Evin  of  Rosglas.  In  the  life  of  St.  Clonf ert  Molua  we  read  of  that 
Saint  visiting  the  Abbot,  S.  Evin,  in  his  monastery,  not  far  from  the 
Barrow,  founded  by  S.  Abban.  "  S.  Molua  visitavit  S.  Evinum  abba- 
tem  non  longe  a  flumine  Berbha  in  monasterio,  quod  sanctissimus 
senex  Abbanus  fundavit,  habitantem."  The  year  in  which  St.  Evin 
died  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  stated  (Tr.  Th  )  to  have  taken 
plane  during  the  reign  of  Brandubh,  King  of  Leinster,  and  therefore 
before  a..d.  601,  when  that  monarch  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Slaibhre 
(4  MM.)  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  O^Curry  and  other 
authorities  assign  reasons  for  believing  that  this  Saint  was  a  contem- 
porary of  St.  Patrick,  and  that  he  died  very  early  in  the  sixth  century. 
Archdall,  quoting  O^Halloran,  relates  that  the  consecrated  bell  of  this 
Saint, called  Bernan  Emhin,  was  consigucd  to  the  care  of  the  Mac  Egans, 
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hereditary  justiciaries  of  Munster,  and  on  solemn  occasions  was  sworn 
onbj  the  tribe  of  the  Eoghanacts,  to  which  the  Saint  belonged  (Monast. 
Hib.)  0*Donoyan  (note  4  MM.  a  d.  1394,}  states  that  this  bell  was  pre- 
served in  the  territory  of  the  O'Dempsys,  and  was  held  in  great  vene- 
ration by  them,  St.  Evin  being  the  patron  saint  of  their  clan.  The 
Life  of  St.  Patrick,  called  the  Vita  Tripartita,  is  ascribed  to  St.  Evin 
(Ware's  I.  Writers ;  Joceline  in  Vita,  S.  Pat.,  c.  186.)  Of  this  life  Dr. 
Lanigan  (Hist.,  c.  3,}  says  that  it  contains  a  much  greater  variety  of 
details  concerning  the  Saint's  proceedings  during  his  mission  in  Ireland 
than  any  other  of  his  lives.  Toimdeach,  brother  of  St.  Abban,  was 
Abbot  of  Bosglas  or  Monasterevan  (Leabhar  Breac),  and  another 
brother,  Dubhan,  is  said  to  have  been  attached  to  the  same  com- 
munity. The  feasts  of  those  saints  were,  the  former  on  June  12th, 
the  latter  on  November  11th.  According  to  the  Book  of  Lecan  the 
forcible  seizure  of  this  religious  house  by  Cearbhuil  was  the  cause  of 
the  war  in  908  between  that  Monarch  and  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  King 
of  Munster,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated. 

The  original  monastery  of  St.  Evin  having    fallen  to  decay, 
Dermott  O'Dempsy,  Chief  of  Glanmalier,^  and  for  many  years  Lord  of 

1  O'Dempsy  was  Chief  of  Clann  Maoilughra,  Anglicised  Olanmaliere,  a 
territory  situated  partly  in  the  KiDg'^B  and  partly  in  the  Queen's  County.  It 
comprised  the  Barony  of  Upper  Fhilipstown  in  the  former,  and  that  of  Portna- 
hinch  in  the  latter  county.  The  title  of  Viscount  Clanmalierc  was  conferred, 
22nd  December,  1631,  on  Sir  Terence  O'Dempsy  Anthony,  his  eldest  son  (who 
married  twice,  firstly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Nugent,  ninth  Baron  of 
Delvin;  secondly,  Jane  Moore,  granddaughter  of  Archbishop  Loftus),  dying  in 
1638  before  his  father,  his  son  Lewis  became  second  Viscount.  Maximilian, 
son  of  Lewis  (who  marri'-d  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Walter  Bermingham 
of  Dumfert),  was  the  third  and  last  Viscount,  and  died  without  isjue,  in  1690. 
He  is  interred  in  the  churchyard  at  Killeigh,  King's  County,  where  the  following 
inscription  appears  on  his  tomb: — "Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Maximilian 
O'Dempsj,  Lord  Viscount  Clanmaleere,  who  departed  the  30th  of  November, 
iL.D.  1690."  His  wife  survived  till  27th  June,  1708  (Lodge).  Lewis,  the  second 
Viscount,  forfeited  his  estate,  in  1641,  for  taking  part  with  Charles  I.  It 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration,  to  Henry  Bennett,  Lord 
Arlington,  one  of  his  favourites,  one  of  the  famous  "  Cabal,"  aud  the  founder  of 
Porta rlington.  The  petition  of  Innocence  of  O'Dempsey  was  disallowed  by  the 
C«immissioners  of  the  Act  of  Explanation,  and  Arlington  was  confirmed  in  pos- 
session. Arlington  sold  the  estate  to  Sir  Patrick  Tiant,  who  fought  for  King 
James.  Upon  Trant's  forfeiture,  in  1688,  William  III.  granted  it  to  Rouvigny, 
whom  he  created  Earl  of  Oalway,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Lord  Justices  of 
Ireland.  This  grant  was  revoked  by  the  English  Act  of  Resumption  in  1700, 
ami  the  property  was  sold  by  the  commissioners  of  forfeited  estates,  in  ^703, 
to  the  Hollow  Sword-blade  Company,  a  wealthy  English  Corporation.  The 
estnte,  which  contained  about  40,000  acres,  was  resold  in  1707,  on  which  oc- 
casion a  portion  of  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Dawson  family.  The 
once  grea.t  family  of  the  O'Dempsy s  has  sunk  into  iusignificanoe.  About  the 
laat  member  of  it  who  could  lay  claim  to  fjenth  b/ood  was  the  fa'uous  outlaw, 
Caher  na  Cajmll,  or  "  Charles  the  hoidc-stcaler," 
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Offalej,  founded  the  great  Cistercian  Abbej  of  St.  Mary  of  Bosglas,  or 
De  Bofea  Valle^  on  the  site  of  the  former  monastery,  about  the  year 
1178,  and  richly  endowed  it,  as  appears  from  the  charter  of  foundation 
inserted  in  the  Monast.  Anglic,  (vol.  2,  p.  1081).  This  charter  was 
witnessed  by  the  Bishops  of  the  two  Sees,  destined  to  be  united  in 
after  times,  namely,  by  Nehemias,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  Donatus, 
Bishop  of  Leighlin  (Harris's  Collect,  rol.  2.) 

In  1198,  John,  Abbot  of  Monasterevan,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacant  See  of  Leighlin,  and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  Matthew 
O'Heney,  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  Legate  Apostolic,  the  metropolitan 
John  Cumin,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  being  in  England  or  Normandy, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  make  complaint  to  King  Bichard  and  Prince 
John  of  the  sacrilegious  rapacity  of  Hano  de  Yaloniis,  or  De  Yalois, 
the  English  Deputy.  This  Hano  opposed  the  election  of  Abbot  John, 
and  took  forcible  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  See  and  even 
of  the  private  property  of  the  Canons.  By  advice  of  the  Legate,  John 
proceeded  to  Home  to  submit  to  Pope  Innocent  3rd.  an  account  of  these 
violent  proceedings.  The  Pope  himself  consecrated  John,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  letters,  addressed  to  the  chapter,  clergy,  and  laity  of 
Leighlin,  stating  that  he  had  consecrated  him  their  Bishop,  and 
charging  them  to  be  obedient  to  him  as  such.  The  Pope  also  wrote, 
in  terms  of  stem  rebuke,  to  Prince  John,  warning  him  against  im- 
peding the  Bishop  of  Leighlin  in  the  administration  of  his  See,  and, 
furthermore,  requiring  him  to  oblige  Hano  to  restore  the  tempora- 
lities of  the  church  and  chapter,  and  threatening  him  with  certain  con- 
sequences incase  of  non-compliance  (Ware's  Bishops;  Lanigan  and 
Brennan).  **  In  1297  the  then  Abbot  of  this  Monastery,  being  accused 
of  receiving  into  his  house  many  Irish  felons,  plunderers,  and  robbers 
of  the  country  of  Offaley,  appeared  and  proved  that  his  Abbey  was 
situated  in  the  marches  and  out  of  the  Pale,  and  that  he  had  never 
knowingly  received  either  felons  or  robbers  The  jurors  found  that 
he  (the  Abbot)  had  not  voluntarily  harboured  such  men ;  moreover, 
that  he  had  not  power  to  resist  or  detain  such  felons  ;  but  that  he  had 
not  made  use  of  any  means  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry ;  and  the  Abbot  was 
thereupon  fined  half  a  mark"  (King,  p  377). 

In  1519  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare  and  Lord  Deputy,  becoming 
suspected  of  an  intent  to  form  a  confederacy  amongst  the  Irish 
Chieftains  against  the  English  Qoverument  should  the  attempt  be  made 
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to  remove  him  from  office,  was  summoned  to  the  English  court  in 
consequence.  That  he  had  not  fallen  much  into  disfarour  with  the 
King  is  evidenced  bj  his  having  been  one  of  those  who  accompanied 
Henry  to  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  Wolsey,  who  had  con- 
ceived  the  greatest  distrust  or  dislike  against  the  whole  race  of  Geral- 
dine,  soon  after  Lord  Gerald's  departure,  caused  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to 
be  appointed  Deputy  in  his  stead.  We  find  SSurrey,  under  date  of  the 
5th  September,  1520,  writing  to  his  patron,  "  that  the  said  Earl  of 
Kildare  had  sent  a  letter,  in  Irish,  by  the  Abbot  of  '  Monaster  Evyu' 
to  O'Oarroll,  desiring  him,  as  soon  as  an  English  Deputy  should  be 
appointed,  to  make  war  upon  the  Pale.  Surrey  then  goes  on  to  state 
that  he  had  examined  three  of  O'CarroU's  brothers,  who  had  confessed 
to  the  fact  of  the  letter  having  been  sent  by  Kildare  to  O'CarroU,  and 
one  of  them  deposed  that  it  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  Chieftain  by  the  Abbot  of  Monasterevan  in  his  presence,  that  he 
had  heard  it  read,  and  had  marked  its  contents,  &c. — ''  The  saying  of 
Donough  O'Keroyll,  brother  unto  O'Keroyll,  concerning  the  letter  sent 
by  the  Erie  of  Kildare  to  O'Keroyll,  which  he  had  deposed  unto  the 
Evangelist  to  be  true.  He  said  that  in  Ester  weke  last  past  the  Abbot 
of  Monaster  Evyn,  called  Heke,  brought  a  letter  to  O'Keroyll  out  of 
England,  in  Irish,  <&c."  (State  Papers,  Pt.  3,  p.  45.)  The  evidence  of 
this  man,  attested  by  Chief  Justice  BermiDgham  and  Sir  William 
Darcy  (selected  because  they  understood  Irish),  not  being  sufficient  to 
establish  the  EarFe  guilt,  Surrey  accordingly  informs  VVolsey  that  be 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  get  the  Abbot  himself  into  his  power ;  he  also 
suggests  that  Kildare  should  be  brought  to  an  examination.  "  Me- 
thinks,"  he  writes,  "  if  you  have  laid  to  the  Earl's  charge  that  such  a 
letter  he  sent  to  O'CarroU,  by  the  AbLot  of  Monasterevan,  in  Irish, 
and  that  he,  the  said  Abbot,  had  coufessed  the  same  before  him,  he 
cannot  deny  it."  Surrey  also  advises  to  have  Delahide,  the  Earl's 
Secretary,  committed  to  the  tower,  and  there  put  to  the  torture,  to  draw 
from  him  that  he  was  the  writer.  The  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Kildaie 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  the 
King's  own  kinswoman,  seems  to  have  stayed  all  further  proceedings 
against  him  with  regard  to  this  alleged  letter. 

The  Abbot  of  this  house,  though  it  was  beyond  the  Pale,  was  en- 
titled to  sit  as  a  Baron  in  Parliament,  when  summoned  for  that 
]>ur2>osc  but  this  seldom  occurred.      With  the  exception  of  the  Abbot 
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of  Mellifont,  and  those  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  near 
Dublin,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual  peers 
were  seldom  summoned  (Ware's  Annals,  A..D.  1539).  In  the  list  of  the 
Monasteries  surrendered  to  the  King  in  1539  (Ware)  that  of  "Kos- 
glasse,  al.  S.  Evin,"  is  mentioned.  In  a  Parliament  held  two  years 
subsequently,  under  St.  Leger,  a  law  was  passed  confirming  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  Abbeys  in  Ireland  to  the  King,  who,  soon  after,  dis- 
posed of  their  possessions  to  his  nobles,  courtiers,  and  others,  reserving 
to  himself  certain  rerenues  or  annual  grants  (Ware;  Brennan,  vol.  2,  c.  1. 
At  the  general  suppression,  this  Abbey  and  its  possessions  ^were 
granted  to  G-eorge,  Lord  Audley,  who  assigned  the  same  fco  Adam 
Loftus,  Viscount  Ely  (Monast.  Hib.)  This  Loftus  was  the  founder  of 
the  Ely  family.  He  came  to  Ireland  with  the  Lord  Deputy,  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Sussex,  to  whom  he  acted  as  chaplain,  and  afterwards  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Bishop  Mant  informs  us  that  "  the  eloquence  of  his  lan- 
guage, his  graceful  address,  and  comely  person"  so  won  upon  that 
susceptible  sovereign  that,  although  under  the  canonical  age,  she  ap- 
pointed him  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1562,  and  translated 
him  to  Dublin  in  1578  He  was  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Catholics, 
and  his  memory  is  especially  odious  in  connection  with  the  toi-ture  and 
martyrdom  of  O'Hurley,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Having,  through 
means  of  Fleming,  Baron  of  Slane,  though  himself  a  Catholic,  got  the 
saintly  Archbishop  into  their  hands,  Adam  lioftus  and  Sir  William 
Wallop,  Lords  Justices,  wrote  to  London  for  instruments  of  torture 
to  force  from  him  an  admission  of  guilt.  "  We  have  made  commis- 
sions to  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  Secretary  Fenton,"  they  write  to 
Walshingham,  "  to  put  him  (O'Hurley)  to  the  torture,  such  as  your 
honour  advised  us,  which  was  to  toast  his  feet  against  the  fire  in  hot 
boots."  This  diabolical  proceeding  was  quickly  followed  up  by  a 
mockery  of  a  trial  in  form  of  a  courtmartial ;  for  Loftus  was  appre- 
hensive that  his  victim  might  escape  on  Perrott's  accession  to  the 
Deputy  ship.  Accordingly,  he  had  his  prisoner  put  to  death  two  days 
before  he  was  to  vacate  the  office  of  Lord  Justice,  as  he  himself  relates 
in  his  official  report  (Meehan's  Irish  Hier.,  17th  cent.)  Archbishop 
O'Hurley  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  May,  1584,  in  St.  Stephen's 
Green,  on  almost  the  very  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, the  foundation  of  which  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been 
watered  by  the  blood  of  this  martyr  Prelate,  shed  at  the  instance  of  the 
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founder    and   first   Provost  of   T.C.D.  {FreemarCs    Journal  Church 
Commission). 

Sir  Francis  Cosby,  Provost  Marshal  of  Leinster,  temp.  Elizabeth, 
is  stated  to  have  resided  at  Monasterevan,  about  the  year  1577,  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre  of  Mullaghmast,  in  which  he  played  so  notorious 
a  part.  There  is  only  too  much  proof  to  implicate  the  O'Dempsys,  of 
Clanmaliere,  in  that  deed  of  wholesale  and  predetermined  slaughter. 
In  an  account  of  it  written  by  Bev.  John  Whelan,  P.P ,  of  Portarling- 
ton,  who  died  in  1775,  aged  91  years,  the  O'Dempsy's  are  named 
amongst  "  those  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  that  horrid  murder." 
He  quotes,  as  his  authority  for  the  details  he  gives,  "  an  old  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Cullen,  who  resided  in  the  county  Kildare  in  1705,  and 
who  had  discoursed  with  one  Dwyer  and  one  Dowling,  actually  living 
at  Mullaghmast  when  this  horrid  murder  was  committed"  (O'Donovan, 
note  to  4  MM ,  a.d.  1577).  This  "  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Cullen"  was  probably  the  "James  Cullen,  of  Clonejgith,  G-ent.,"  who 
appears  in  the  Registry  oE  Popish  Priests,  made  in  1 704,  as  surety  for 
llov.  Matthew  Cullen,  P.P.,  of  Monasterevan. 

Adam  Loftus,  nephew  to  the  first  of  the  name,  was  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor  in  1619,  and  created  Viscount  Ely  in  1622.  This 
Loftus  and  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  were  appointed  Lords  Justices  in  1628 
in  the  absence  of  Deputy  Falkland.  They  availed  themselves  of  their 
ample  powers  to  harass  the  unfortunate  Catholics,  fining  them  for 
absenting  themselves  from  the  Protestant  service,  and  for  having  their 
children  baptized  by  their  lawful  pastors.  In  addition  to  this  they 
gave  a  sort  of  roving  commission  to  a  staff  of  greedy  officials  whom 
they  styled  "  surveyors  of  bells  and  parish  churches,"  empowering  them 
to  go  through  the  country  and  report  "  on  the  state  of  religious  edi- 
fices," and  whilst  on  this  tour  of  inspection  "  to  cess  themselves  on  the 
Pa[)ists  for  chickens  and  bacon,  and  to  arrest  all  suspected  dignitaries 
of  the  Bomish  religion"  (Meehan's  Irish  Hier.,  17th  cent.)  The  chief 
seat  of  the  Ely  family  was  Eathfamham  Castle,  but  they  occasionally 
resided  at  Monasterevan.  Lord  Chancellor  Loftus  is  said  to  have  held 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  great  hall  of  the  present  edifice  in 
16 11  (Lewis's  Top.  Diet.)  The  Abbey  and  its  possessions  passed  to 
the  Drogheda  family  by  the  marriage  of  Jane  Loftus,  only  child  of 
Arthur,  the  third  and  last  Viscount  of  the  creation  of  1G22.     She  was 
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wife  of  Charles,  Lord  Moore,  and  their  son,  Henrj,  became  fourth  Earl 
of  Drogheda.^ 

The  fabric  of  the  Abbey  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared,  though 
a  semblance  is  kept  up  in  the  monastic  style  adopted  in  the  erection  of 
the  present  massive  and  very  extensive  mansion,  and  also  in  the  name 
of  Moore  Abbey,  A  large  portion  of  the  basement  story  is  of  ancient 
date.  A  richly  sculptured  window  also  remains,  and  is  placed  in  what 
was,  until  lately,  the  domestic  chai>el.  The  present  extensive  library 
contains  some  rare  and  valuable  works.  '*  The  Marquis  of  Drogheda's 
Copy*'  of  Duald  McFirbis's  Genealogies  has  been  often  quoted  as  an 
authority.  Some  75  years  ago  a  tomb  was  discovered,  in  the  ground 
adjoining  the  Abbey,  containing  a  skeleton,  which  the  workmen  who 
were  employed  recognised  as  that  of  an  ecclesiastic  from  the  presence 
of  a  chalice — a  wooden  one — placed  upon  the  breast.  They  at  once 
notified  the  discovery  to  the  Parish  Priest,  who  procured  a  co£&n,  in- 
tending to  remove  the  remains,  but  they  crumbled  to  dust  before  this 
could  be  effected.  A  magnificent  "  Dark  Walk"  of  venerable  yews, 
which  winds  through  the  present  extensive  gardens,  is  an  undoubted 
relic  of  the  olden  time. 

Cloncarlan  and  Oghill,  two  of  the  districts  enumerated  in 
O'Dempsy's  charter  of  endowment,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Monasterevan.  A  bog  lies  between.  Here  the  peat-cutters  have 
brought  to  light  one  of  those  cashes  or  roadways,  constructed  of  wood, 
to  which  such  extreme  antiquity  is  ascribed  by  some.  The  wood  of 
which  it  is  composed  is  chiefly  oak,  but  is  mixed  with  yew.  It  lies 
about  five  feet  below  the  surface,  and  extends  quite  across,  the  greater 
part  of  a  mile,  terminating  at  the  further  end  at  a  large  knoll  planted 
with  ancient  white-thorns.  Local  tradition  has  it  that  this  was  the 
burial  place  of  the  Monks  of  Monasterevan.  X^^^  i^  ^^^  ^  place  of 
interment  has  been  ascertained ;  an  old  inhabitant,  who  died  about  60 
years  back,  at  the  age  of  92,  remembered  it  to  have  been  used  as  such, 

^  The  Drogheda  family  is  descended  from  Sir  Edward  Moore,  who  came  to 
Ireland  temp.  Elizabeth,  and  figured  conspicuously  in  the  Irish  warfare  of 
her  reign.  At  the  suppression  of  Monasteries,  he  received,  first  a  lease  and 
subsequently  a  grant  in  fee  of  the  Abbey  of  Mellifont  and  its  extensive  pos- 
sessions. In  1602  Gem  Id,  his  son  and  successor,  received  at  Mellifont  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone*  for  which  and  other  services  to  the  Crown  he  was, 
20th  July,  1616,  created  Baron  Moore  of  Mellifont.  Subsequent  creations — 
Baron  Moore  of  Drogheda,  7th  February,  1621 ;  Earl  of  Drogheda,  14th  June, 
1661 ;  Marquie  of  Drogheda,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  1791 ;  and  Baron  Moore, 
in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1801  (Ledge  and  Borke). 
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and  stated  that  it  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  burial  in  it  of 
a  person  who  had  committed  suicide.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  it 
was  the  burial  place  of  the  monks,  at  least  of  the  Cistercian  founda- 
tion. There  was  certainly  a  cemetery  attached  to  the  Abbey,  and  one, 
too,  that  was  in  extensive  use  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
This  was  shown  by  the  great  quantity  of  human  bones  that  were  met 
with  when  the  place  was  being  laid  out  as  a  pleasure  ground  not  very 
many  years  ago.  The  existing  Protestant  church  of  Monasterevan  was 
built  in  1772,  by  the  then  Earl  of  Drogheda,  in  lieu  of  one  that  was 
situated  within  the  demesne. 

Laccaghy  a  district  of  this  Parish,  is  noted  in  both  the  ecclesiastical 
and  profane  history  of  Ireland.  A  Catholic  Church  stood  here  in  days 
gone  by,  of  which  the  foundations  of  the  east  end  are  still  traceable  ; 
the  chief  portion  of  the  ruins  have  been  removed  in  recent  times  to 
make  room  for  a  Protestant  parochial  church,  the  attendance  at  which 
is  often  such  as  would  warrant  the  officiating  clergyman  in  adopting 
the  "  Dearly  beloved  Roger"  form  of  address  "  The  Eectory  of 
Laccagh"  is  set  down  amongst  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Great 
Conall  (Chief  Bem.)  Some  Catholic  families  still  cling  to  this,  the 
burial-place  of  their  ancestors,  and  a  former  Parish  Priest,  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Bulger,  who  died  December  178G,  is  interred  here.  The  ruin 
of  a  castle  of  the  Gkraldines  still  exists  close  by  the  old  church.  The 
Earls  of  Desmond  derived  the  subordinate  title  of  Baron,  from  Laccagh. 
When,  in  1519,  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  was  summoned  to  the  English 
court  to  answer  to  certain  charges  made  against  him,  he,  with  the 
King's  consent,  appointed  his  cousin.  Sir  Thomas  Fitzmaurice  Fitz- 
gerald, of  Laccagh,  to  act  as  Deputy  in  his  absence  (Ware's  Annals). 
This  same  Maurice  was  slain  in  the  following  year  in  an  affray  with 
the  O'More's  of  Leix  (Ware).  Tlje  spot  where  he  met  his  death,  about 
half  a  mile  from  his  own  castle  in  the  direction  of  Kildare,  was  after- 
wards marked  by  a  way-side  cross,  and  the  place  still  bears  the  name 
of  Cross  Maurice.  Of  this  memorial  the  socket  only  remains,  but  some 
fragments  found  built  into  an  adjoining  cottage  show  it  to  have  been 
richly  sculptured.  This  event  is  thus  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters  : 
'*  AD.  1520,  Maurice,  the  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  the  Earl,  the  choice 
of  the  English  G^raldines,  was  slain  by  Conn,  the  son  of  Melaghlin 
O'More,  as  were  also  many  along  with  him."^      The  castle  of  Laccagh 

'  The  family  of  the  Fitz^eralds,  of  Laccagh,  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  second  son  of  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Eildaxe,  and  brother  of 
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suffered  an  assault  from  the  army  of  Cromwell,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  allowed  to  go  to  decay. 

In  an  account  of  the  infamous  traffic  by  which  so  many  thousand 
of  the  Irish,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  sold  into  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  we  read: — In  the  month  of  November,  1655,  all  the 
Irish  of  the  townland  of  Laccagh,  County  Eildare,  were  seized  by  the 
agents  of  the  Government.  They  were  only  forty-one  in  number,  and 
of  these  four  were  hanged  by  court-martial,  and  the  remaining  37, 
including  two  priests ^  were  handed  over  to  Mr.  Norton,  a  Bristol  mer- 
chant, to  be  sold  as  bond-slaves  to  the  sugar  planters  at  the  Barbadoes 
(Dr.  Moran,  Persecution  of  Irish  Citholics  \  Prendergast's  Crom. 
Settlement).  A  well  in  this  neighbourhood,  called  Tubbercorcar,  is 
accounted  Holy^  and  was  formerly  much  frequented,  particularly  for 
the  cure  of  mental  maladies.  There  is  a  St  Corcar  commemorated  on 
the  8th  March  (AA.  SS. ;  Lanigan,  1.  p.  327).  Before  1788  the  only 
place  of  Catholic  worship  for  Laccagh  and  Monasterevan  was  at 
Coolatoghar,  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  was  a  small  thatched  chapel ; 
between  Sundays,  the  neighbouring  farmers  often  used  it  as  a  threshing 
floor.  West  of  Laccagh,  and  north  of  Monasterevan,  on  the  boundary 
of  the  King's  County,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rathangan  river 
with  the  Barrow,  is  an  old  burial  ground  called  "  The  Yew  Tree  " 

Gerald,  the  eighth  Earl.  Sir  Thomas,  of  Laccagh,  was  made  by  statute  in  a  Par- 
liament held  at  Trim,  a.d.  1484,  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom  for  life,  in 
which  station  he  promoted  the  designs  of  Lambert  Sinmel  against  King  Henry 
Vll.,  and,  6th  June,  1487,  was  killed  fighting  for  him  at  t£e  battle  of  Stoke, 
near  Newark-on-Trent.  He  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Viscount 
Oormanston,  and  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  son  and  heir.  Sir 
Maurice  Mac  Thomas,  was  slain,  1520,  by  0*More,  as  above  related,  leaving,  by 

Anne,  daughter  of Eustace,  Thomas,  his  successor,  father,  by  Eleanor 

Delahoidti,  of  Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Edmond  Butler,  son  of  Pierce,  Archbishop  of  Oashel  (Archdall's  Lodge,  183. 
The  samA  author,  vol.  4 ,  p.  21,  states  that  she  was  daughter  of  Thomas,  third 
Ron  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  first  married  to  Bory  O'Moze  of  Leiz). 
By  inquisition  taken  after  his  deat!i  he  is  said  to  have  departed  this  life  26th 
November,  1574 ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  circumscription  upon  his  mo- 
nument in  the  Church  of  Kildare  :— "Domina  Margareta  Butler,  hoc  monu- 
mentum  fieri  fecit  ob  memoriam  Mauricii  Fitzgerald  de  Laccagh  militis, 
quondam  sui  mariti.  qui,  obiit  20  die  Decemb.  Anno  Domini,  1575."  His 
issue  were  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mark  BainewiU  of  Dunbroe;  had  issue,  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, of  Laccagh,  who,  dying  13th  November,  1637,  left  issue  by  Ellen, 
daughter  of  James,  Lord  Dunboyne,  James,  ancestor  of  the  family,  sometime 
subsisting  at  Laccagh,  and  other  children  (Archdall).  Amongst  the  signature's 
of  the  B/  C.  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  attached  to  Walsh's  famous  Be- 
monstmnce,  is  that  of  James  Fitzgerald,  of  Laccagh  (Hist.  Bem).  The  des- 
cendants of  Sir  'J  homas,  of  Laccagh,  are  extinct  in  the  male  line  (EarLs  Kild. 
1,  42,  drd  Edn. 
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This  is  marked  on  Ordnance  Map  21  W.  Offaley,  as  "  the  site  of  a 
Church."  No  traces  of  a  church  are  now  visible.  The  former  name 
was  Clogheen-na-Mughna.  This  may  have  been  the  site  of  the 
Monastery  of  Cloin  Immerois  (it  is  on  the  border  of  Ummeras  bog},  of 
which  St.  Macldubh  was  probably  Abbot  before  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  founded  a  monastery  and  school  in  Wiltshire,  which  was 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Malmesbury.  This 
Saint  died  about  the  year  675.  He  was  also  the  Abbot  of  Durrow, 
Queen's  County.  His  Feast  is  set  down  in  Mart.  Tall,  at  20th  Oct. 
Ware  (Irish  Writers)  gives  a  list  of  subjects  on  which  he  wrote.  Can 
this  have  been  the  missing  Mughna  (Monist.  Hib.)  where  St.  Finnian, 
of  Clonard,  "  the  tutor  of  the  Saints  of  Erin,"  founded  a  monastery  on 
a  piece  of  land  given  to  him  by  Carbreus,  King  of  Leinster  ? 
Scientioribus  remitto. 

FennoTy  in  this  Parish,  has  been  identified  by  O'Donovan  as  the 
scene  of  a  battle  referred  to  in  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  506.  "  The 
bloody  battle  of  Fionnabhair  was  noble  about  the  body  of  lUann  after 
his  death."  The  circumstances  connected  with  this  battle  are  given  in 
the  second  life  of  St.  Brigid  (Tr.  Thaum).  King  Illann,  we  are  told, 
having,  at  the  Saint's  request,  granted  a  certain  favour  to  her  father, 
Dubhtach,  was,  in  return,  assured  by  her  that  his  two-fold  wish  of  a 
long  life  and  success  in  battle  should  be  attained.  These  promises 
were  fulfilled,  it  is  related,  the  former,  by  his  living  to  the  age  of  120 
years,  the  latter,  by  his  gaining  30  battles  in  Ireland  and  eight  in 
Britain.  He  died  a.d  506,  and  wa»  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
Brigid  at  Kildare.  Taking  courage  from  his  death,  the  Nepotes  Neill 
assembled  an  army  and  marched  into  Leinster.  The  Leinstermen 
however,  taking  the  body  of  Illann  from  the  tomb,  placed  it  upon  a 
chariot,  and  brought  it  into  the  battle-field,  thus  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  success  promised  him  by  St.  Brigid,  and  in  this  they 
were  not  disappointed.^ 

This  Fennor  was  probably  also  the  scene  of  another  battle,  thus 
recorded  by  the  Four  Masters  a.d.  717  :     "The battle  of  Fionnabhair 

*  Xlland  rex  Lageniss  triginta  bella  in  Hibemia  vicit,  octa  certamina  in 
Britannia.  ....  Factum  est  autem  post  mortem  llland,  qui  vizit  annis 
CXX.,  congregantes  nepotes  Neill  ezercitum  fines  devastare  Lageniensium, 
.inierunt  Lagenienses  consilium  dicentes :  I'onamus  corpus  mortuum  Regis  nostri 
conditum  aute  nos  in  curru  contra  hostes  et  pugnamus  contra  circa  cadaver 
ejus.  £t  illis  sic  facientibus,  illico  nepotes  Neill  in  fugam  versi  sunt,  et  co9<ies 
facta  est  in  eis.  Donum  enim  victoriee  per  S.  Brigidam  adhuc  in  corpore  Begis 
mansit. 
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hj  the  Leinstermen,  in  wbicli  Aedh,  son  of  Caillagh,   was  slain'* 
(0*Donoyan  — note  at  date). 

There  are  several  Baths  in  this  neighbourhood,  some  of  them 
Tery  extensive.  Near  here  also  at  Grange-beg  is  a  cromlech,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  irregular  boulder,  reared  upon  three  upright  stones. 
The  farmer,  on  whose  land  it  is,  tells  of  his  father,  the  former  holder, 
having  found  at  this  place  the  jaw-bone  of  a  man,  which  he  described 
as  of  gigantic  proportions.  What  became  of  it  does  not  appear.  This 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  opinion,  now  held  by  many,  that  these, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  were  not  Druid's  altars,  but  memorials 
marking  the  burial  places  of  Pagan  Irish  heroes.  King  Leaghaire 
(Bk.  Armagh)  directed  that  he  should  be  buried  "  as  men  -stand  up  in 
battle."  And  Dunlang,  father  of  Illann,  though  a  christian,  was  buried 
at  Maisden,  dad  in  armour,  and  as  if  ready  for  battle. 

At  Dimeanyj  near  the  waste  land  marked  on  Rawson^s  map 
(Statist.  Survey,  Co.  Kild.)  as  the  ''  Commons  of  the  Corporation  of 
Kildare,"  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  parochial  church,  consisting  of 
nave  and  chancel  of  the  following  dimensions  : — Full  length,  48  feet ; 
length  of  chancel,  18^  feet ;  width  of  nave,  17|  feet ;  width  of  chancel, 
13  feet.  There  are  two  small  windows  in  east  end,  very  narrow  on  the 
outside,  but  widening  within.  No  other  windows  are  traceable, 
though  a  large  portion  of  the  north  and  south  walls  are  standing. 
Two  forts  formerly  stood,  about  a  mile  apart  from  each  other,  in  this 
locality.    The  foundations  are  scarcely  now  noticeable. 

Harristown, — Here  there  is  the  ruin  of  another  parochial  church 
very  much  resembling  that  of  Duneany,  from  which  it  is  about  two 
miles  distant.  Dimensions : — Length,  64  feet ;  width,  22^  feet.  A 
large  porticm  of  the  south  and  west  walls  remain.  As  in  the  case  of 
Duneany,  there  is  no  trace  of  windows.  A  chiseled  door- way  is  placed 
in  the  south  wall,  for  which  the  key-stone  has  disappeared,  yet,  to  pass 
through,  it  is  necessary  to  stoop,  so  that  the  present  surface  is  very 
much  above  the  former  level.  An  ancient  cemetery  surrounds  the  ruin. 
A  former  Pastor  lies  buried  here,  the  inscription  on  whose  tomb,  when 
lately  cleaned,  was  found  to  be  :—  "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Rev.  Bryan 
Dempsy,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Vicar  General  of  Kildare,  who  was 
Parish  Priest  of  Rosenallis  for  10  years,  and  for  30  in  Monasterevan. 
Departed  this  life  December  8th,  1764 ;  aged  7Q  years."  Another 
Priest  interred  here  is  the  Rev.  John  Prendergast,  at  one  time  offi- 
4 
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elating  in  this  Parish,  the  inscription  over  whom  records  that,  "  he 

changed  this  mortal  life  for  eternal  felicity  on  the  11th  June,  1798.'* 

• 

After  the  battle  of  Monasterevan,  in  which  the  yeomanry,  under  the 
command  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Hoysted  and  Bagott,  were  successful, 
this  Priest  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  rebellion,  because  it 
transpired  that  he  was  amongst  the  insurgents  on  a  particular  occasion, 
though  tradition  says  that  it  was  in  the  discharge  of  some  priestly 
duty.  For  this  he  was  tried  by  court-martial,  condemned,  and  forth- 
with hanged  from  a  tree  beside  the  Barrow,  at  Monasterevan,  on  the 
date  above  given.  His  body  was  buried  at  the  place  of  execution,  but 
his  relatives  came  that  same  night,  exhumed  the  remains,  and  con- 
veyed them  down  the  river,  and  thence  to  Harristown,  the  burial  place^ 
of  his  family.  Another  stone  marks  the  spot  **  where  lyeth  the  body 
of  Lewis  Dempsy,  aged  92  years."  At  the  foot  it  is  recorded  :— 
**  Evardus  Dempsy,  Parochus  de  Cadamstowne,  me  fieri  fecit."  Un* 
fortunately,  the  date  is  utterly  effaced.  Lewis  was  a  favourite  name 
amongst  the  O'Dempsys  of  Clanmaliere.  Another  grave  is  touchingly 
interesting,  as  showing  the  strong  desire  of  the  Irish  Catholic  to  be 
buried  with  his  kindred.  It  is  that  of  "  Nicholas  Lenox,  who  died  at 
Acapulca,  Mexico,  July  5th,  1876,  and  was  interred  at  Harristown, 
18th  September  following." 

At  Numeyj  a  little  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  Harristown,  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  church.  Length,  42  feet ;  width,  20  feet. 
There  are  two  narrow  windows  in  the  East  gable,  6  feet  lon^  by  8  inches 
wide ;  on  the  outside,  they  are  5^  feet  apart,  but  are  deeply  splayed 
on  the  inside.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  local  tradition  of  there  having 
been  a  monastery  here  in  olden  times.  A  few  perches  away  from  the 
old  church,  beside  the  sprightly  little  Numey  river,  there  is  a  scrap  of 
ancient  solid  masonry,  adjoining  a  modern  tower.  This  may  have 
been  the  site  of  the  former  religious  house.  O'Donovan  identifies 
Emaidhe,  mentioned  in  Mart.  Tallaght,  as  "  Numey,  County  Kildare  ;" 
but  does  not  state  whether  it  be  this  or  another  place  of  the  same  name 
in  Barony  of  Carberry.  At  p.  21  Mart.  Tal.  (Dr.  Kelly's  Edn.)  we 
find  the  entries  :  "  Augt.  1,  Mica  Eraidhc,"  and  "Jan.  25  Mochanna 
Ernaidhe."  There  was  a  castle  here,  a  portion  of  which  still  remains, 
and  is  joined  on  to  a  modem  residence  still  called  Numey  Castle.  The 
castle  was  probably  built  by  the  Fitzgeralds,  to  which  family  much 
of  the  neighbouring  property  belongs.    A  bronze  coin,  judged  to  be  of 
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the  time  of  Augustus  and  of  the  coinage  of  the  Boman  Colony  of 
Nemausus,  t  d.,  Nimes,  was  lately  dug  up  at  this  place ;  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer. 

Kildangan. — There  was  a  church  here  formerly,  of  which  nothing 
remains  save  a  portion  of  the  foundation.  It  stood  close  to  the  castle 
of  Kildangan.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Protestants,  and 
used  for  their  service  till  some  60  years  ago.  It  was  a  Rectory  of  the 
Abbey  of  Great  Conall  (Chief  Eem.)  In  a  cemetery  adjoining  there  is 
the  grave  of  a  priest :  "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  Bev.  Michael 
Hanagan,  deceased,  April  13th,  1784,  aged  46  years. — Reqaiescat 
in  pace."  The  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Kildangan  are  almost  entire.  It 
was  a  castle  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  one  of  a  line  of  forts  extending 
from  Carlow  to  Lea,  built  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  Irish  enemy 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Barrow.  There  is  a  local  tradition  that  the 
occupants  of  the  castle  were  saved  from  slaughter  by  having  received 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  Cromwellian  army  given  them, 
it  is  added,  by  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Kearney.  Kildangan  was  here- 
tofore a  considerable  village,  and  had  its  fairs  on  May  1st,  July  20th, 
and  September  29th  (Hibn.  Gazetteer).  The  modern  Catholic  Church 
has  the  inscription :  "  This  Chapel  built  1792." 

At  Ballybraccan,  or  Kilbraccan,  as  it  is  sometimes  named,  about 
a  mile  from  Kildangan,  there  was  a  parochial  church,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains,  though  portions  were  in  existence  up  to  40  years  ago. 
There  is  a  large  cemetery  here,  but  there  are  no  remarkable  monuments. 
A  story  is  related  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  this  church  having  been  set 
upon  by  the  priest- hunters,  and  that  the  priest,  flying  for  his  life,  was 
overtaken  and  despatched  at  a  stream  some  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
Two  neighbouring  townlands,  though  bearing  the  noteworthy  names  of 
Kilpatrickand  Killeen,  have  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  a  church 
or  burial-place  in  either. 

In  the  demesne  of  Riverstown,  bordering  the  Barrow,  there  is  a 
holy  well,  called  St.  Brigid's  well.  A  large  stone  on  its  brink  is  marked 
with  two  furrows,  which  the  people  say  are  the  impressions  of  the 
knees  of  the  Saint.  The  well  has  been  enclosed  by  Mr.  Browne,  the 
gentleman  in  whose  grounds  it  is  situated.  He  has  also  set  up  a  Celtic 
Cross  over  the  well.  Though  not  a  Catholic,  yet  would  he  be  much 
displeased  with  anyone  who  should  question  the  fact  of  St.  Brigid 
having  visited  the  place  and  blessed  the  well. 
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SUGCESSIOK   OF   PASTOB8  OF   MO^ASTEBEVAN. 

From  the  Begistrj  of  Parish  Priests,  made  in  1704,  we  learn  that 
the  Pastor  of  the  Parish  at  that  time  was  — 

1.  Ber.  Matthew  Callen,  residing  at  Eildangan,  51  years  of  age, 
ordained  at  Dublin,  in  1681,  bj  Patrick  Foristall,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
and  that  his  two  sureties,  in  £50  each,  were  James  Cullen,  of  Clonj- 
gath,  and  David  Hodnett,  of  Kildangan,  gents.  Supposing  Father 
Cullen  to  have  lived  till  1724,  when  he  would  have  been  71  years  old. 
We  then  have  (2)  Eev.  Bryan  Dempsy,  D.D  ,  V  G.,  who  died  December 
8th,  1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  (3)  Rev.  Stephen  Bolger,  who  died 
December,  1786,  and  was  succeeded  by  (4)  Rev.  Charles  Doran,  who 
died  16th  July,  1810,  and  was  succeeded  by  (5)  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
who  died  November  10th,  1822,  and  was  suoceeded  by  (6)  Rev. 
Patrick  Murphy,  who  died  7th  July,  1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  (7) 
the  Very  Rev.  Philip  Healy,  V.G.,  the  present  Pastor,  translated 
hither  from  Clonmore,  County  Carlow,  where  he  had  previously  been 
Parish  Priest. 

In  the  Secret  Service  Money  List  the  followiDg  entries  appear : — 
•*  1801,  June  Ist,  Lord  Tyrawley  for  Rev.  Charles  Doran,  R.C.  Priest 
of  Monasterevan,  •620"  ;  and  again,  "  February  1 3th,  1802,  Mr. 
Cassidy  for  Rev.  Fr.  Doran,  recommended  by  Lord  Tyrawley,  «£50." 
The  explaDation  of  the  above  given  by  those  who  recollect  Father 
Doran  is,  that  Father  Doran  was  eminently  a  man  of  peace,  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  and  most  solicitous  to  keep  his  flock  out 
of  the  tumult  and  consequent  miseries  of  the  rebellion.  Lord  Tyrawley 
who  at  the  time  resided  at  Moore  Abbey,  was  witness  to  the  happy 
results  of  Father  Doran*s  counsels  of  prudence,  and  thought  it  proper 
that  the  authorities  should  recognise  and  reward  his  conduct.  Hence 
these  two  gifts,  applied  for  by  Lord  Tyrawley,  but  not,  as  the  dates 
show,  till  after  the  troubled  times  had  passed  by.  On  the  monument, 
erected  by  the  parshioners  to  Father  Doran,  it  is  recorded  that  **  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  simplicity  and  disinterestedness.  In  eventful 
times  his  watchful  prudence  guided  and  protected  his  flock.  He  died 
.  .  .  rich  only  in  good  works,  but  possessed  of  no  earthly  wealthy 
treasure." 

Stone  Vessels  for  Church  purposes  found  in  the  Parish  ofMonaster^ 
evan,—l.  Trough,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  of  white  stone, 
seemiugly  marble,  in  shape  oblong,  and  octagonal  in  consequence  of  the 
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comers  being  removed ;  3  feet  long  by  1  foot  10  inches  wide ;  rounded 
internally,  and  shelving  from  slightly  below  the  ledge  at  one  end  to  a 
depth  of  13  inches  at  the  other,  where  it  is  pierced  right  through. 

2.  A  similar  trough,  found  at  Harristown,  somewhat  smaller, 
of  limestone,  and  quadrangular. 

3.  Another  vessel,  also  at  Harristown,  square  base,  2  feet  4  inches 
each  way,  from  which  a  circular  shaft  rises ;  hollowed  into  a  basin  at 
top  and  pierced  through.  It  is  composed  of  one  stone,  granite ;  present 
height,  2  feet»  but  it  was  higher,  as  the  sides  of  the  basin  have  been 
broken  nearly  away.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  the  base  of  an 
Ionic  column. 

4.  Also  at  Harristown. — A  large  flattened  circular  'granite  stone, 
hollowed  into  a  shallow  basin,  slightly  raised  in  centre,  where  there  is 
a  cavity  as  if  to  serve  as  a  socket. 

5.  At  Duneany. — Square  granite  vessel,  2  feet  each  way,  pierced 
through. 

t).  At  Nurney.—  Granite  vessel,  lately  dug  up  at  west  end  of  ruin ; 
circular,  but  with  four  external  hips  at  equal  distances ;  height,  1  ^ 
feet ;  depth  of  basin,  7  inches ;  width,  externally,  2  feet ;  internally,  1^ 
feet ;  pierced  through  centre. 

These  must  have  been  brought  a  considerable  distance,  as  no 
granite  is  found  in  the  locality. 

Nos.  1  and  2  seem  to  have  been  used  for  conferring  Baptism  by 
immersion.  It  would  appear  that  that  mode  of  baptising  prevailed  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  date.  A  Decree  of  a  Synod  of  the  Province 
of  Leinster,  held  at  Kilkenny  in  1614,  enacts :  That  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  be  no  longer  administered  by  immersion ;  and  that,  from  and 
after  the  kalends  of  October  in  said  year,  this  sacrament  is  to  be  con- 
ferred by  infusion  (For  Decree  see  Brennan's  Eccl.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  239.) 

The  following  extract  from  the  decrees^  of  a  Provincial  Synod, 
held  A.D.  1186  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Dublin,  and  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Urban  III.,  may  be  useful  in  judging  of  the  uses  for 
which  some  of  these  vessels  were  intended : — "  Seventh  Decree. — That 
a  lavatory  of  stone  or  wood  be  set  up,  and  so  contrived  with  a  hollow 
that  whatever  is  poured  into  it  may  fall  through  and  lodge  in  the  earth, 
through  which  also  the  last  washing  of  the  priest's  hands  after  the 
Holy  Communion  may  pass.      J^»^AM.— That  an  immovable  font^  be 
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placed  in  the  middle  of  every  Baptismal  Church,  or  in  such  other  part 
of  it  as  the  paschal  procession  maj  conveniently  pass  round.  That  it 
be  made  of  stone,  or  of  wood  lined  with  lead  for  cleanliness,  wide  and 
large  above,  bored  through  to  the  bottom,  and  so  contrived  that,  after 
the  ceremony  of  Baptism  be  ended,  the  holy  water  may,  by  a  secret 
pipe,  be  conveyed  down  to  mother  earth.  Ninth. -^Thsit  the  covering 
of  the  altar  and  other  vestments  dedicated  to  God,  when  injured  by 
age,  be  burned  within  the  enclosure  of  the  church,  and  the  ashes 
transmitted  through  the  aforesaid  pipe  of  the  font,  to  be  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth"  (See  Decrees  given  in  D' Alton's  Memoirs  of 
Archbps.  of  Dublin,  p.  72.) 


EELIC  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS  AND  SILVER  CASE  IN  WHICH  IT  IS 
PLACED;  NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  URSULINB  CONVENT,  BLACK- 
ROCK,  CORK. 

(By  Rev.  M.  Comerfobd,  C.C.) 

The  accompanying  drawing  accurately  represents  this  most  sacred 
and  precious  object.  In  the  centre  of  the  lower  cross  is  a  small 
door  which,  when  opened,  exposes  the  relic  for  veneration.  Above 
and  below  this  door  are  two  precious  stones,  the  upper  one  a 
carbuncle  or  Blood  Stone,  the  other,  an  amethyst.  A  small  portion  of 
the  sacred  wood  has  been  removed  (marked  in  drawing,  at  the  lower 
extremity  to  the  right,)  to  gratify  the  devotion  of  some  pious  persons 
who  wished  to  possess  relics  of  it,  as  will  be  explained  further  on. 
The  case  is  silver  gilt.  The  whole  front  portion  forms  a  lid;  this  is 
kept  fastened  by  two  long  silver  pins,  and  can  only  be  opened  by 
ecclesiastics.  It  is  kept  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  holy  relic.  On 
the  Feasts  of  the  Finding  (May  3rd),  and  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (Sept.  14),  it  is  presented  for  veneration;  the  bishop  or  chaplain 
holding  it,  all  those  present  approach  and  reverently  kiss  it.  On  aU 
the  Fridays  in  Lent,  also,  it  is  exposed  for  veneration,  being  laid  on 
a  little  stand,  covered  with  a  velvet  embroidered  cloth,  at  the  com- 
munion rails.  The  following  is  transcribed  (in  slightly  abridged 
form)  from  the  annals  of  the  convent  in  reference  to  this  relic : — 

"  This  most  precious  relic  had  been  sent  into  Ireland  nearly  632 
years  before  we  were  blessed  with  it  (in  July,  1801).  It  was  a  present 
to  Donald  O'Brien,  King  of  Limerick,  but  from  whom  is  not  ascertained. 
He  erected  for  its  reception,  in  1169,  the  Church  and  Monastery  of 
Holy  Cross.    It  remained  there  probably  until  about  1535,  for  it  was 
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in  the  reign  of  Henij  Vill.  that  the  Ormonde  £ftmilj  rescued  it  from 
sacrilege.  It  appeaxs  to  have  remained  with  them  until  1632,  when  it 
was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  FennelL  Bj  him  it  was  handed 
OTer  to  James,  second  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who,  in  1691,  deposited  it  in 
the  hands  of  Yal.  Smith,  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  who  gave  it  to  Mrs.  H. 
Butler,  of  Eolcash.  She  left  it,  at  her  death,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Kavanagh  of  Bonis,  who  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Mary  Eavanagh. 
The  latter  delivered  it  to  Dr.  Mojlan,  to  be  disposed  of  by  hirr^  ac- 
cording as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  first  posessor." 

The  following  documents  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Ursulines  at 
Blackrock,  Cork.  They  are  here  transcribed  from  copies,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  is  vouched  by  the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Moylan,  and  signed 
with  his  own  hand : — 

(These  have  already  appeared  in  the  March  No.  of  the  Irish  Eccl. 
Becord  for  the  year  1872.) 

No.  1.  "  Whereas,  out  of  the  generall  trust  and  confidence  I  have 
and  do  repose  in  Garrett  Ffennell,  Doct.  of  Physick,  I  have  delivered 
him  and  permitted  to  his  safe  keeping  a  piece  of  the  Holy  Bood.  I  do 
hereby  declare  and  will  that  the  same  shall  rest  and  remain  in  the 
custody  and  keeping  of  the  said  Doctor  Ffennell,  or  such  other  as  by 
his  will  or  otherwise  he  shall  remitt  the  keeping  hereof,  and  put  it  in 
such  hands  for  any  of  my  succeeding  heirs  of  the  house  of  Ormond 
as  shall  profess  the  true  Oatholick  Faith  and  Boman  religion,  and  that 
the  said  piece  of  the  Holy  Bood  shall  be  delivered  to  my  said  heir  for 
professing  the  Boman  Oatholick  Faith,  to  remain  as  a  sacred  monu- 
ment in  my  house.  And  in  case  the  Oatholick  and  Boman  Ohurch  do 
flourish  hereafter  in  this  kingdom  as  heretofore  it  hath,  and  that  then 
it  shall  appear  by  any  present  testimony,  or  other  evident  probabilities, 
that  my  successors  have  by  the  said  piece,  but  by  way  of  trust  and 
safekeeping  for  the  use  of  any  church,  convent,  or  other  person  or 
persons,  speretuall  or  temporall,  I  do  hereby  upon  my  blessing  enjoine 
any  said  succeeding  heir  to  restore  to  the  same  as  he  shall  see  cause, 
and  if  not  such  cause  shall  appear  to  leave  it  as  a  monument  to  my 
posterity.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  here  laid  my  seal,  and  subscribed 
my  name  this  15th  day  of  Feb.,  1632. 


esen  j  Edwabd  Oomebfobd. 


"Walteb  Obmonde." 


[Appended  to  the  above  is  the  following,  in  the  hand- writing  of 
Dr.  Moylan :  "  This  is  a  true  copy.      Cork,  15th  April,  1809.      f  F. 
MoYLAN,  B.C.  B.  of  Cork.] 
o 
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2,  **  Whereas,  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  left  a  token  in  a  green 
plush  bagg  for  the  use  of  mj  &milj  in  the  keeping  of  Doctor  Ffennell, 
which  my  grand&>ther  afterwards  put  into  your  keeping,  I  doe  there^ 
fore  hereby  order  you  to  keepe  the  same  till  further  order  from  me. 
Dated  the  16nth  Jan.,  1691. 

To  Valentine  Smyth.  "  Obmokde." 

[Authenticated,  as  before,  by  Dr.  Moylan :  "  This  is  a  true  copy. 
Cork,  15  April,  1809.     t  F.  Motlan,  R.C.  B.  of  Cork."] 

No.  3.  "This  portion  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  Doctor  Fennell,  by  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormond,  in  the  year 
1682.  By  him  it  was  handed  over  to  James,  second  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
who,  in  the  year  1691,  deposited  it  in  the  hands  of  Yal.  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Carrick-on-Suir,  who  gave  it,  according  to  the  directions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  said  Duke,  to  Mrs.  EUen  Butler,  relict  of  Colonel 
Butler,  of  Westcourt,  who  left  it  at  her  death  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Kavanagh,  of  Borris,  wife  of  Kichard  Qalway,  Esq.,  of  Kil- 
kenny, who  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Mary  Kavanagh,  of  Borris,  wife  of  Q^oi^ 
Butler,  Esq.,  of  Ballyragget,  who  dehvered  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bight  Bev.  Francis  Moylan,  B.C.  Bishop  of  Cork,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
him  according  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  first 
possessor. 

"  This  18th  day  of  May,  1801,  signed  by  me, 

"  Maby  Butleb,  of  Ballyragget." 

[Authenticated  in  hand- writing  of  Dr.  Moylan :  "  The  above  is  a 
true  copy.    Cork,  16th  April,  1809.    t  E.  Motlak,  E.C.  B.  of  Cork."] 

No.  4.  "  We,  the  undersigned,  Francis  Moylan,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Cork,  do,  by  these  presents,  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  the 
month  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  we  have,  after 
celebrating  Mass  de  cruce,  deposited  in  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  this 
city  of  Cork  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Rood  in  a  silver  case,  which  we  re- 
ceived in  a  green  plush  bag  from  Dame  Mary  Kavanagh,  wife  of 
George  Butler,  of  Ballyragget,  Esq.,  who  received  it  from  Dame  Mar- 
guerite Kavanagh,  wife  of  Richard  Qalway,  of  Kilkenny,  Esq.,  with 
whom  it  was  deposited  by  Dame  Ellen  Butler,  sister  of  John  Butler, 
of  Killeagh,  Esq.,  and  wife  of  Colonel  Butler,  of  Westcourt,  who 
received  it  from  Valentine  Smith,  Esq.,  and  that  I  believe  it  to  be,  from 
the  vouchers  I  have  seen,  a  true  portion  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and,  there- 
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fore,  to  be  exposed  to  the  yeneratioii  of  the  fiBkithfnl.      OiTen  under 
m J  hand  and  seal  the  year  and  day  aboTe  mentioned. 

"  t  Frahcis  MoTi.Air,  R  of  Cork." 

In  a  very  interesting  diary,  kept  by  Mrs.  Butler,  of  Ballyiagget, 
aboTe  referred  to,  now  in  the  possession  of  her  grand  nieces,  the 
Misses  Cassidy,  of  Monasterevan,  that  lady,  at  date  1787,  makes 
mention  of  her  "  aunt,  Maiy  Kavanagh,  of  Borris,  a  nun  at  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  Cork,  being  one  of  the  first  foundresses  of  that 
Conyent."  This  supplies  a  very  probable  reason  why  Dr.  Moylan 
selected  this  community  to  be  the  custodians  of  this  precious  treasure. 

The  dotted  line  in  the  drawing  denotes  the  relic.  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  small  portion  was  cut  off.  The  following  document,  copied  from 
the  original  of  Mrs.  Moylan,  Superior  of  the  Community,  will  explain 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  took  place,  and  how  some,  at  least, 
of  the  sacred  particles  were  disposed  of :  ''In  the  Spring  or  Summer 
months  of  the  year  1806,  the  Ber.  B.  McCarthy,  Dean  of  Cork,  by  per- 
mission  of  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Moylan,  Bishop  of  Cork,  cut  off  a  portion 
of  the  Holy  Bood  deposited  in  our  priTate  chapel,  in  our  monasteiy, 
which  portion  I  divided,  and  distributed  different  particles,  two  par- 
ticles thereof  to  Sister  Mary  Ursula  Young,  who  received  a  third  from 
Sister  Mary  de  Chantal  Walsh,  which  particle  I  had  also  given  her. 

Mabt  L.  Motlah,  Beligious  Ursuline. 
"  Ursuline  Convent,  April  26th,  1809." 

Sister  M.  Ursida  Young  thus  accounts  for  these  particles : — One 
sent  to  her  father,  1806 ;  part  of  second  to  her  brother  John,  January, 
1808 ;  the  third  placed  in  a  locket,  and  sent  to  her  mother  same  year, 
1808.  Sister  Ursula  was  sister  of  the  late  well-known  and  saintly 
Father  Henry  Young,  whose  life  has  been  so  gracefully  written  by 
Lady  Qeorgiana  Fullerton. 
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EARLY  IRISH  MISSIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BY  THE  BIGHT  EEV.  PATRICK  R  MORAN,  D.D., 

BISHOP   OF   OSSORY. 


No.  1— FRUITS  OF  IRISH  PIETY  AMONG  THE  BRITONS. 

Bbfobe  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  armed  bauds  of  our 
countrymen  had  begun  to  occupy  the  western  coasts  of  Ghreat  Britain. 
One  colony,  which  settled  immediately  north  of  the  Clyde,  formed,  in 
a  short  time,  an  independent  principality,  and,  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, subjected  the  neighbouring  territories  to  its  sway,  and  placed 
its  chieftain  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.^  Other  Irish  colonists,  with 
varying  fortunes,  seated  themselves  in  Gkdloway  and  Cumberland,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey.  Indeed,  aU  along  the  Welsh  coast,  and 
down  to  the  English  channel,  they  made  the  whole  country,  in  great 
part,  their  own,  and  such  was  the  terror  which  they  inspired,  and  so 
great  the  influence  which  they  exercised,  that  they  seemed  for  a  time 
to  grasp  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island.  Indeed,  so  helpless  were 
the  Britons  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  legions  of  Imperial  Rome, 
that  the  Irish  troops  marched  in  triumph  through  the  very  heart  of 
Britain,  and  only  in  the  vicinity  of  London  were  they  checked  in  their 
victorious  career.^  More  than  one  of  our  Irish  monarchs  even  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Alba ;  and  of  one  of  them  (Muirchartach  Mac  Erca, 
who  died  in  A.  D.  533,)  it  is  recorded  that,  in  addition  to  his  Irish 
titles,  he  styled  himself  *'  King  of  the  Britons,  Franks,  and  Saxons."' 
We  learn  also  from  a  very  ancient  Irish  Record  that  so  extensive  were 
the  settlements  of  our  countrymen  in  Britain,  that  the  Irish  territory 
beyond  the  channel  was  equal  in  extent  to  Ireland,  and  our  chieftains 
**  parcelled  out  the  land  of  Britain,  taking  each  one  his  share,  and  they 
built  up  strong  forts  and  noble  habitations,  and  not  less  did  the  Gkiel 
dwell  on  the  east  coasts  of  the  sea  than  in  Erin."^ 

,  This  subject  is  ably  treated  by  W.  P.  Skene,  in  Preface  to  "  The  Chronicles 
of  the  Picts  and  Scot«/'  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners, 
Ac.     Edinburgh,  1867,  p.  88,  seqq. 

^Ammianus  Marcellinus,  zzviii.  8. 

^IrUh  NentUut,  public,  of  I.  A.  S.,  p.  180,  seqq. 

^  Sanaa  Chormaic,  i.e.  *•  Cormac's  Glossary,"  edited  by  Stokes  for  L  A.  S., 
in  1868,  p.  110.  The  learned  O'Donovan  writes  that  this  record,  though  over- 
looked by  most  of  our  hiptorians,  is  "one  of  the  most  curious  and  important" 
preserved  to  us  relating  to  our  early  history.  Battle  of  Magh^Eath,  public, 
of  I.A.S  ,  p.  339. 
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It  was  among  these  colonists  that  the  first-fruits  of  Irish  Faith 
were  offered  to  Gkxi  on  the  shores  of  the  sister  isle.  Some  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  north  of  Britain  received  the  light  of  &ith  through 
the  preaching  of  St.  Ninian  and  his  successors,  whilst  others,  towards 
the  south,  became  devoted  children  of  the  cross  under  the  benign 
influence  of  the  Welsh  clergy.  When  our  Apostle  St.  Patrick  accom- 
panied St.  Qermain  of  Auxerre  to  Britain,  in  the  year  428,  he  met  with 
many  of  these  Irish  colonists  in  Wales,  and  being  familiar  with  their 
language,  applied  himself,  with  devoted  earnestness,  to  instruct  them 
in  the  truths  of  Beligion  ;  and  so  enamoured  was  he  of  the  missionary 
field  thus  opened  to  his  zeal,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  remain  perma- 
nently amongst  them ;  but,  at  the  summons  of  St.  Celestine,  he  was 
compelled  to  forsake  his  chosen  flock,  and  to  gird  himself  for  the  more 
arduous  task  of  the  Apostolate  of  Ireland. 

The  children  of  these  Irish  colonists  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
regard  themselves  as  Irish ;  and  though  bom  by  accident  on  British 
soil,  they  centred  their  affections  on  Ireland  as  their  home  and  their 
motherland.  This  has  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion  in  regard 
to  some  bright  ornaments  of  our  country  at  this  early  period  of  our 
history.  By  continental  writers  they  are  often  styled  Britons,  as  bom 
in  Britain,  and  perhaps  proceeding  to  the  continent  from  the  British 
coast ;  whilst  by  Irish  writers  they  are  justly  claimed  as  fellow- 
countrymen,  on  account  of  their  parentage  and  their  cherished  con- 
nexion with  our  island.  Thus  it  is,  for  instance,  with  St.  Ursula  and 
her  heroic  companions.  Many  illustrious  writers,  even  in  modem 
times,  have  called  them  Britons;  but  the  more  ancient  records  ex- 
pressly describe  them  as  Irish,  and  they  are  honoured  in  our  Calendars 
among  the  first  flowers  of  the  martyrs  of  our  Church.  Thus,  again,  it 
was  with  Siadhuil,  better  known  by  his  Latin  name  Sedulius,  the 
prince  of  Christian  poets,  who  holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  fifth  century.  Many  countries  have  claimed 
him  as  their  own ;  but  the  oldest  MSS.  styling  him  ^*  Sedidius  Scoti- 
gena,"  fix  Ireland  as  his  country.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
was  trained  in  the  higher  branches  of  Latin  literature  in  the  great 
schools  of  Wales  or  of  the  Continent.  A  like  question  has  arisen 
regarding  Celestius,  although  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,^  his  con- 

^ "  Habet  enim  progeniem  Scoticae  gentis  de  Britannomm  vicinia." — St. 
Jerome,  Prolog,  ad.  lib.  3,  Com.  in  Jeremiam. — Lanu/an,  Ecc  Hist.,.i.  16. 
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temporary,  should  leave  no  doubt  as  to  liis  Irish  birth.  We  have  not, 
however,  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  career,  for,  notwithstanding 
his  brilliant  talents  and  deep  research  in  sacred  science,  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  led  awaj  into  heresy  by  the  fanciful  theories  of  Pelagius. 

A  great  number  of  the  devoted  men,  who  associated  themselves 
with  our  Apostle  St.  Patrick  when  he  embarked  on  the  holy  enter- 
prise of  the  conversion  of  our  nation,  were  Britons  by  birth,  chosen 
from  the  monasteries  of  Armorica  and  Wales.^  Before  he  closed  his 
earthly  career,  not  only  had  he  gathered  our  people  into  the  one  true 
fold  of  Christ,  but  he  had,  moreover,  the  consolation  to  see  his  own 
true  missionary  spirit  deeply  engrafted  upon  Ireland,  whose  zealous 
children  spread  over  the  shores  of  Britain  and  Gkbul,  were  soon  to 
repay  an  hundred-fold  the  spiritual  blessings  which  she  had  received. 

A  holy  hermit  named  Brenach,  called  by  the  Welsh  writers 
Brynach,  is  the  first  Irish  saint,^  whose  name  has  been  handed  down 
to  us,  who  chose  Wales  as  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  made  it  the 
theatre  of  his  missionary  labours.  Even  the  "  Triads,"  those  Welsh 
records  so  jealous  of  the  national  glory,  expressly  assign  to  him  the 
epithet  "Brynach  Gwyddel,"  that  is,  Brenach  the  Irishman.  He 
flourished  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Though  a  chieftain 
by  birth,  when  once  he  found  the  precious  gem  of  faith,  he  laid  aside 
all  worldly  pursuits,  and  led  a  hermit's  life  amidst  his  native  hills. 
He  was  venerable  in  mien,  was  clothed  in  rough  skins,  slept  on  the 
hard  ground,  bread  and  roots,  with  milk  and  water,  were  his  only 
food,  and  his  whole  time  was  spent  in  meditation  and  chanting  the 
praises  of  God.  Filled  with  the  desire  of  visiting  the  sanctuaries  of 
Christian  piety  in  other  lands,  he  travelled  to  Eome,  and  on  his  return 
remained  for  some  years  in  Brittany,  where  he  soon  acquired  great 
fame  for  sanctity  and  miracles.  Thence  he  sailed  for  the  British 
coast,  and  erected  a  cell  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cleddau,  not 
far  from  the  present  port  of  Milford.  Being  disturbed  there  by  pre- 
datory bands,  he  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ghrain,  close  to 
where  it  now  ^ves  name  to  the  town  of  Abergwain,  and  having  freed 
that  place  from  unclean  spirits,  for  "  hitherto,  wandering  about,  every 

^  In  the  Catalogue  of  Irish  Saints,  published  by  Usher,  it  is  said  of  the  first 
class  of  saints  who  adorned  our  country—"  Hi  omnes  Episcopi  de  Romanis  et 
Francis  et  Scotis  exorti  sunt." — See  Irish  Eeeles,  Hecord,  vii  213. 

3  His  Life,  from  the  Cott.  Libr.  in  Brit.  Mus.  Vetpanan,  A.  xiv.,  has  been 
published  by  Sees  for  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society,  in  "  Lives  of  the  Cambzo-British 
Saints/'  Llandovery,  1858,  p.  6,  seqq. 
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night,  and  filling  it  with  horrible  cries,  thej  had  rendered  it  unin- 
habitable," he  advanced  along  the  vallej  of  Nevem  in  Pembrokeshire. 
Finding  there  the  grove  of  an  ancient  but  long-abandoned  church,  he 
chose  it  for  his  abode.  Hifl  life  adds,  that  ''  as  that  place  appeared 
well  suited  for  those  who  desired  to  lead  a  life  of  piety,  he  and  his 
companions  girded  themselves  for  work,  and  taking  hatchets  and  other 
tools,  for  three  whole  days  cut  down  trees."  On  rising  to  their  work 
on  the  fourth  morning,  no  trace  could  be  found  of  their  preceding 
labour.  This  was  taken  by  our  saint  as  a  heavenly  sign  that  they 
should  not  erect  their  habitations  there ;  so  turning  towards  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  he  chose  a  solitary  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caman,  encompassed  by  hills,  and  erecting  there  a  cell  and  church, 
served  God  ^thfully  till  summoned  to  his  eternal  reward.  The  Life 
adds,  that  "  so  pleasing  was  his  life  to  God,  that  he  merited  frequently 
to  enjoy  the  vision  and  discourse  of  Angels ;  and  the  mountain  on 
which  they  met,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  church  was  built,  was  called 
the  Mountain  of  the  Angels."^  This  ancient  name  may  still  be  traced 
in  the  modem  Cam-Engyli,  a  mountain  which  overhangs  the  Nevem, 
and  at  its  foot  at  the  present  day,  as  centuries  ago,  stands  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  the  district.'  St.  Brenach  passed  from  this  world  on 
the  7th  of  April,  and  his  relics  were  placed  under  the  eastern  wall  of 
his  church. 

It  was,  however,  by  the  conversion  of  a  Pagan  Irish  chieftain 
named  Brecan,  from  whom  Brecknockshire  takes  its  name,'  that  this 
holy  hermit  merited,  in  a  special  manner,  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
British  Church.  Aulach,  the  &ther  of  Brecan,  was  son  of  an  Irish 
king  named  Cormac,  and  was  the  leader  of  an  armed  band  that  plun- 
dered the  Welsh  coast  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
one  of  his  predatory  excursions,  he  carried  off  as  a  captive,  and  soon 
after  took  to  wife,  Marchella,  daughter  of  Tewdrig,  who  was  the  chief 
ruler  in  South  Wales.  Brecan,  the  child  of  this  marriage,  having 
come  to  man's  estate,  on  the  death  of  Tewdrig,  about  the  year  420, 
claimed  that  territory  as  his  inheritance,  and  asserted  his  claim  by  the 
sword.  By  his  valour  and  prowess  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  princes  of  Britain,  and  on  account  of  his  firm  rule  and  wise 

1  Sess,  "  Lives,"  p.  296. 
3  tenton,  "  Pembrokeshire,"  p.  543. 

s  For  the  history  of  this  chieftain  and  his  family,  see  the  valuable  "  Essay 
on  the  Welsh  Saints,"  by  I'rofessor  Eice  Eeet.    London,  1836,  p.  136,  seqq. 
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adminiBtration,  merited  to  be  ranked  by  the  Welsh  writers,  not  among 
the  foreign  princes,  but  among  their  own  hereditary  chieftains. 
Through  his  holy  countryman,  St.  Brenach,  he  became  captive  to  the 
mild  yoke  of  the  Gk>spel,  and  with  such  true  Celtic  ardour  did  he  devote 
himself  to  every  practice  of  heroic  piety,  and  with  such  earnestness 
did  he  train  his  numerous  family  to  the  paths  of  Christian  perfection, 
that  the  Triads  reckon  the  family  of  Brecan  among  the  "  three  holy 
families  of  Wales  ;"  and  they  add,  that  "  such  was  the  education  of  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  that  they  were  able  to  teach  the  Faith  of 
Christ  to  the  nation  of  the  Cymry,  wherever  it  was  as  yet  without  the 
faith."^  Elsewhere  Brecan  and  his  children  are  styled  "  one  of  the 
three  holy  families  of  the  isle  of  Britain  ;"  and  again,  "  the  three  holy 
lineages  of  Britain  are  the  lineage  of  Bran,  the  son  of  Lyr  ;  the  lineage 
of  Cunedda;  the  lineage  of  Brecan."^  Bees  also,  in  his  learned 
"  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints,"  writes  that  "  the  family  most  distin- 
guished in  the  Church  of  Britain,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  that  of  Brecan;"^  and  then  he  enumerates  a  long  list  of  that 
chieftain's  children  and  grandchildren,  all  of  whom  were  eminent  for 
their  sanctity  and  learning,  and  were  honoured  in  the  British  Church 
as  saints.  Brecan  founded  a  great  number  of  churches,  of  fifty-five 
of  which  the  ruins  or  the  traditions  still  remain.  Twenty-five  of  these 
are  situate  in  Brecknockshire ;  the  rest  are  scattered  throughout 
Caermarthenshire,  Pembrokeshire,  Denbighshire,  and  Anglesey,  which 
were  the  districts  of  that  period  mostly  inhabited  by  the  Q-wyddyl- 
Ffichti,  or  colonists  from  Ireland.* 

The  eldest  of  Brecan's  sons  was  St.  Cynog,^  and  he  merits  to  be 
specially  named,  being  one  of  the  few  saints  whom  our  early  Church 
has  added  to  the  bright  array  of  the  martyrs  of  Christ.  Cressy,  in  his 
"  Church  History  of  Brittany,"  writes,  that  "  the  fame  of  his  sanctity 
was  most  eminent  among  the  Silurians."  His  name  is  entered  in  the 
English  Martyrology  on  the  11th  of  February,  but  in  Wales  his  festival 
was  kept  on  the  7th  of  October.  One  ancient  authority  records  that 
he  was  martyred  by  the  Pagan  Saxons  on  a  mountain  called  the  Yan, 

,  Triad,  xviii.  Williams,  **  Eccles.  Antiquities  of  the  Cymrj"  p.  53. 

3  Triad,  xlii.,  first  series.    "  My vyrian  Archaeology/'  vol  ii.,  Williami,  p.  98. 
,  Bees,  "  Essay/'  p.  136. 

4  Reee,  "  Essay/'  p.  158. 

5  Sees,  "  Ibid./'  p.  138^  states  that  he  is  named  in  all  the  ancient  lists  of  the 
Brecan  family. 
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in  BrecknockBhire,  and  a  church  was  erected  OTer  hb  tomb,  which, 
with  the  parish  in  which  it  stood,  receiTed,  through  reverence  for  our 
saint,  the  name  of  Merthjr-Cjnog.^ 

Cressy  abo  tells  us  that  Si.  Cjnog's  sister,  St.  Kejna,  called  hj 
the  Welsh  writers  Ceyn  and  Ceneu,  received,  like  her  brother,  the 
Martyr's  crown.     She  consecrated  her  virginity  to  Ood,  and  for  that 
reason  was  styled  by  the  Britons  ''  Ceyn-wyryf ,"  or  Keyna  the  Virgin. 
In  search  of  a  solitary  place  for  a  hermitage,  she  crossed  the  Severn, 
and  finding  a  densely  wooded  glen  in  Somersetshire,  she  asked  a  grant 
of  it  from  the  prince  of  that  territory.     He  replied  that  he  would 
willingly  grant  it  to  her,  but  that  it  was  so  infested  with  venomous 
reptiles  that  neither  man  nor  beast  could  dwell  there.     She  said  she 
feared  them  not,  for  her  trust  was  in  the  holy  name  and  aid  of  Gk)d. 
The  site  was  accordingly  granted  to  her,  and  she  erected  there  her  cell, 
and  served  €k>d  for  many  years.     Through  the  many  pilgrimages  to 
her  shrine  in  aftertimes,  a  town  grew  up  which  still  remains,  and  from 
our  Saint  is  called  Keynsham.     St.  Cadoc,  her  nephew,  as  Cressy 
writes,  ''  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  St.  Michael,  met  there  the 
blessed  Keyna,  and  being  filled  with  joy,  was  desirous  of  bringing  her 
hack  to  her  own  country,  but  the  inhabitants  would  not  consent  to  her 
departure  from  them.     Some  time  after,  the  holy  maiden  being  ad- 
monished by  an  angel,  returned  secretly  to  the  place  of  her  nativity, 
where  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill  she  erected  her  cell,  and  at  her 
prayers  a  spring-fountain  flowed  from  the  earth,  which  still  remains, 
and  through  her  merits  affords  healing  to  divers  infirmities."     She 
was  martyred  by  the  Saxons  on  the  8th  of  October,  in  the  year  4f60, 
and  her  remains  were  reverently  interred  by  St.  Cadoc,  in  her  own 
oratory.     The  Mount  St.  Michael  referred  to  in  this  passage  is  situate 
near  Abergavenny,  and  still  retains  its  traditional  sacred  character. 
At  a  short  distance  is  the  parish  of  Llangeneu^  i.e,,  ^*  St.  Keyna's 
Church,"  where  the  saint's  well  is  pointed  out,  and  close  to  it  is  the 
site  of  her  ancient  oratory. 

When  St.  Germain  of  Auzerre  visited  Britain  a  second  time,  in 
the  year  488,  he  met  there  an  Irish  chieftain,  whose  son,  having  been 

*  The  resting-place  of  four  members  of  this  family  is  thus  marked  in  the 
ancient  Welsh  tract,  called  "  Bonned  y  Saint :"  The  sepulchre  of  Brecan  is  in 
the  island  which  is  called  from  him  Inys-Biychan,  and  is  close  to  the  Isle  of 
Man :  the  sepnlchre  of  fibnn,  son  of  Brecan,  is  in  Llandevaliog :  the  sepulcbre 
of  the  martyr  Cyuog  is  in  Brycheiniog :  the  sepulchre  of  Aulach  is  before  the 
door  of  the  chnroh  of  Llanspyddyd.     Sect,  "  Liyes,"  p.  605. 
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instructed  in  the  truths  of  Faith  and  regenerated  in  the  waters  of 
Baptism,  wished  in  after-life,  through  love  of  his  Spiritual  Master,  to 
bear  the  name  of  Gurmon  or  Germanus.  He  was  subsequently  con- 
secrated Bishop,  and  laboured  for  sotne  years  in  Ireland  under  the 
guidance  of  St  Patrick,  and  his  name  is  also  met  with  in  the  Acts  of 
St.  Eieran  of  Saigher  and  of  other  earlj  Irish  saints.  It  was  probably 
this  St.  Germanus  who  laboured  with  deroted  zeal  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  was  in  after  times  honoured  as  its  Apostle :  but  he  also  eyangelized 
many  districts  in  Wales,  and  it  was  at  his  hands  that  the  great  Father 
of  the  Welch  Church,  St.  Dubricius,  received  the  Episcopal  conse- 
cration. Impelled  by  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  he  passed  into  Ckiul,  and 
adyancing  across  the  Pyrenees,  laboured  for  some  years  in  winning 
souls  to  Christ  throughout  the  Spanish  peninsula.  He  after  some 
time  returned  to  Gaul,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bresle,  which,  in  olden 
times,  was  the  boundary  between  Normandy  and  Picardy,  received  the 
martyr's  crown.  A  portion  of  his  relics  is  still  preseired  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Germain,  at  Amiens,  which  was  erected  under  his  inyocation,  and 
several  churches  in  Normandy  and  Picardy  still  honour  him  as  Patron 
on  the  2nd  of  May.^ 

St.  Germanus  has  this  special  characteristic,  he  is  the  only  one  of 
the  missionaries  that  laboured  in  the  early  Church  of  Spain,  whom 
Ireland  can  with  certainty  claim  as  her  own.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  we,  indeed,  meet  with  the  See  of  Bretona,  in  G^llicia, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  many  fugitives  from  Wales  who  took 
refuge  there ;  and  in  the  year  572  it  had  a  pilgrim  Bishop  named 
Mailoc,  who  was  probably  of  Irish  birth,  and  brother  of  St  GUdas,  It 
is  recorded  of  him  that  he  upheld  the  Scotia  Tonsure  in  Spain,  but 
every  other  tradition  which  could  illustrate  his  history,  was,  together 
with  his  see,  very  soon  absorbed  in  the  Gotho-Spanish  Church,  which, 
in  its  turn,  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  was  swept  away  by  the 
Moorish  invasion.^ 

St.  Tathai^  was  another  Irish  saint,^  whose  labours  before  the  close 

I  Corhelet,  "  Hagiographie  du  Diocese  d' Amiens."  Paris,  1870,  tom.ii.^p.  606. 

J  See  Maddan's  **  Remainp,"  edited  by  Dr.  Forbes,  1877,  p.  268;  also^ 
"  Councils,  &c.,  relating  to  Great  Britain."     Oxford,  1873,  vol.  ii.^  p.  99. 

,  He  is  also  called  Dathi  and  Tathan.  His  na-ne  is  the  Irisb  equivalent  for 
David,  but  the  Welsh  writers  generally  retain  the  name  Tathai  to  distinguish 
from  the  great  bt.  David,  patron  of  Menevia.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  de- 
dications in  Ireland  which  bear  St.  David's  name  may  originally  have  referred  to 
St.  Tathai.    His  Life  is  printed  by  £ee9  in  "  Lives  of  Cambro-Brit.  Saints,"  p.  680. 

4  Camden  applies  to  St.  Tathni  the  generic  designation  of  a"  British  Saint" 
This,  however,  is  well  refuted  by  Usher.    The  Book  of  LlandafF  calls  St  Tathai 
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of  the  fifth  century  produced  an  abundant  harreat  in  Wales.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  royal  chieftain  named  Tuathal,  and,  "  like  the  true  metal 
of  gold,  was  immaculate,  pure,  and  free  from  the  corruption  of  the 
-world."  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  sacred  study,  till,  "  as  fruit 
proceeding  from  the  best  blossoms,"  he  was  adorned  with  erery  Tirtue. 
Mis  fame  was  widespread  throughout  Ireland,  and  many  persons 
hastened  to  receire  from  him  lessons  of  hearenly  wisdom.  He  was, 
however,  divinely  admpniHhed  to  depart  from  his  own  country  and  to 
devote  himself  to  labour  for  God  in  Britain : ''  €k>  to-morrow,"  said  the 
Angel  to  him,  "  and  proceed  without  delay  to  the  sea-harbour,  and 
pass  over  to  Britain,  that  thou  mayesb  fulBl  the  designs  of  God,  as  I 
shall  direct  thee."  With  joyful  heart  he  set  out  next  day,  accompanied 
by  eight  companions,  for  the  neighbouring  coast ;  entering  a  little 
coracle  without  sail  or  oar,  they  were  carried  by  prosperous  wind  to 
the  Severn,  and  landed  in  the  territory  of  Gwent,  in  the  modem 
Glamorganshire.  After  some  time  St.  Tathai's  fame  for  piety  and 
miracles  reached  King  Caradoc,  **  who  then  ruled  the  two  Gweuts," 
and  he  sent  a  learned  man,  accompanied  by  some  soldiers,  to  invite 
our  saint  to  settle  permanently  in  his  kingdom.  St.  Tathai  joyfully 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  founded  a  church,  since  called  Llandathan^ 
that  is  St  Tathai's  Church,  in  Glamorganshire,  "  and  scholars  from  all 
parts  flocked  to  him,  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  science." 
Subsequently  Ynyr,  the  son  and  successor  of  Caradoc,  having  built 
the  Monastery  and  College  of  Caerwent,  in  Monmouthshire,  our  saint 
was  appointed  its  first  Abbot  or  Superior,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
was  the  guide  of  Ynyr  in  all  his  spiritual  works.  The  most  illustrious 
among  his  converts  was  St.  Cadoc,  who  became  his  disciple,  and  at- 
tained such  eminence  in  sacred  learning  as  to  merit  the  surname  of 
**  the  Wise."  In  his  old  age  St.  Tathai  resigned  his  charge  of  the 
monastery  and  retired  to  his  former  Church  of  Llandathan.  His  Life 
relates,  that  not  far  from  this  place  a  holy  Irish  maiden,  named 
Machuta,  tended  a  flock  of  sheep  committed  to  her  care ;  it  happened 
that  she  was  put  to  death  by  pagan  marauders,  and  our  saint  hearing 

an  Irishman:  the  Life  of  the  *8aint,  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  published  by  Bees,  states 
that  he  was  bom  in  Ireland,  that  his  father  was  an  Irish  Frince,  and  gives  f nil 
details  of  his  life  in  Ireland,  before  he  set  out  to  evangelize  Britain.  The  Life 
written  by  John  of  Teignmouth  agrees  in  all  these  details.  So  also  the  Life  of 
St.  Cadoc  expressly  styles  St.  Tathai  an  Irishman:  Capgrave  and  all  other 
ancient  authorities  are  agreed  on  this  head.  The  coinparatiyely  modem  Welsh 
renealogies  are  of  no  weight  in  such  a  matter. 
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of  it  proceeded  with  his  clergy  to  the  spot  where  she  had  been  mar- 
t jred ;  and  "  on  that  site  he  founded  an  oratory,  built  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Machuta ;"  he  would  not,  howeyer,  allow  the  body  of  the  Tir^in 
to  remain  there,  ''  but,  that  it  might  be  duly  honoured,  brought  it  to 
the  city  of  Gwent  and  buried  it  within  the  chief  church  of  that  citj." 
The  Life  of  St  Tathai  ends  as  follows :  — "  Saint  Tathai  lived  aheayen- 
seeking  yirgin,  following  the  Lord  to  heayeuly  glory.  After  his 
decease  he  wa&  buried  in  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  his  seyen  asso- 
ciated disciples  attended  the  burial  of  their  master,  whom  God  elected 
and  predestined  to  the  realms  of  eternal  glory."^  The  Church  of 
Llandathan  still  retains  his  name,  but  it  is  more  generally  called 
Llanyaches,  i.e.,  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  St.  Machuta;  and  in 
Mediseval  records  it  is  presented  to  us  as  **  Llandathan,  alias  Llan- 
yaches." 

St.  Cadoc,'  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  having  spent  twelve 
years  under  St.  Tathai's  care  (per  duodecim  annos)  became  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  Wales.  He  was  the  founder  of 
Llancarvan ;  was  the  intimate  friend  of  St.  Dubricius,  and  a  larg^ 
number  of  his  poems  and  sacred  maxims  have  been  reverentially  pre- 
served by  popular  tradition  to  our  own  times.'  Some  of  his  beautiful 
aphorisms  disclose  to  us  the  noble  sentiments  which  pervaded  the 
Irish  schools,  in  the  golden  ages  of  our  country's  faith.  Thus  in  one 
of  them  we  read  ~"  Without  light  nothing  is  good ;  without  light 
there  is  no  piety ;  without  light  there  is  no  religion ;  without  light 
there  is  no  faith :  but  without  the  presence  of  God  there  is  no  light." 
Again — "  No  man  loves  knowledge  without  loving  the  light ;  nor  the 
light,  without  loving  the  truth ;  nor  the  truth,  without  loving  justice ; 
nor  justice,  without  loving  God :  he  who  loves  God  has  perfect  happi- 
ness." Elsewhere  the  Disciple  asks  what  is  divine  love:  "Love  ia 
Heaven  (replies  the  Master):  and  what  is  hate?  It  is  Hell:  and 
what  is  conscience  P  It  is  the  eye  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man."  St. 
Cadoc  was  bom  of  an  Irish  mother,  and  having  devoted  himself  to 
military  pursuits,  was  celebrated  before  his  conversion  as  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  British  knights,  and  he  is  styled  in  the  Triads,  "  one  of 
the  three  knights  of  chief  discretion  in  the  royal  court  of  King 

iJtees,  "Lives/*  591. 

,  He  is  sometimeB  called  8t.  Docus,  but  he  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
St.  ]3ocu8  whose  obii  is  given  in  the  Ulster  Annals  in  478. 

t  They  are  collected  in  "  Myvynan  Archaeology/'  vol.  iii-,  p.  28. 
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Arthur."  After  his  oonTersion  he  became  equally  difitinguished  by 
his  sanctity,  and  the  same  Triads  again  commemorate  him  as  ''  one 
of  the  three  blessed  youth-teachers  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  ;"^  whilst 
in  the  ancient  catalogue  of  Irish  Saints,  attributed  to  Tirechan,  he  is 

s 

particularly  honoured  as  having,  with  SS.  David  and  Gildas,  intro- 
duced some  wise  reforms  in  the  Liturgy  in  Ireland. 

His  Life'  gives  many  details  of  his  connexion  with  Ireland.  His 
first  name  was  Cathmael,  but  in  Baptism  he  received  from  St.  Tathai 
the  name  of  Cadoc.  After  building  his  own  monastery,  called  Eastell- 
Cadoc— whither  the  clergy  from  all  parts  of  Britain  came  in  great 
numbers  to  receive  his  lessons  of  wisdom — he  resolved  to  proceed  to 
Ireland  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  himself'  in  the  spiritual  life,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  great  masters.  The  brethren  having  approved  of 
his  design,  '^  he  ordered  a  strong  boat,  besmeared  with  pitch,  to  be 
prepared  in  the  harbour  of  the  sea,  that  he  might  safely  sail  to  Ire- 
land." Many  of  his  disciples  wished  to  accompany  him  thither,  but 
this  he  permitted  only  to  a  few,  desiring  the  others  "  to  keep  faith- 
fully his  monastery  and  town  until  his  return."  He  remained  three 
years^  in  Ireland,  drinking  in  lessons  of  heavenly  and  human  science 
*<  at  the  city  and  monastery  of  St.  Mochuda."  This  was  probably  St. 
Mochuda,  senior,  who  at  this  time  ruled  the  great  Monastery  of 
Saigher.^  After  three  years,  Cadoc  returned  to  Wales,  and  set  about 
erecting  a  church  on  the  banks  of  the  Neath.  "  It  happened  that  a 
certain  Irishman,  named  Linguri,  a  stranger,  but  a  skilful  architect, 
came  at  this  time,  with  his  family,  to  the  saint,"  seeking  employment. 
St.  Cadoc  at  once  employed  him  at  the  work,  together  with  twelve 
others,  but  he  "  excelled  them  all  in  skill  and  ability."^  The  others, 
envious  of  his  merit,  conspired  against  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
St.  Cadoc,  being  informed  of  their  wickedness,  passed  the  night  with 
all  his  clergy  in  watching  and  prayer.  The  next  day  he  restored  the 
murdered  man  to  life,  and  asked  him  to  choosCi  "  whether  to  live  again 

1  WUUams,  p.  131. 

3  Beet,  "  Lives/'  p.  809,  seqq. 

s  Diteendi  gratia :  i.e.  "  for  the  sake  of  learning."  I  may  remark  that  the 
Welsh  Edition,  by  a  singular  mistake,  translates  it,  "  for  the  sake  of  teaching," 
p.  326.  By  an  oversight,  Bev.  John  O'Hanlon,  hi  "  Lives  of  Irish  baints,"  vol. 
i,  p.  418,  copies  this  erroneous  translation. 

4  "  Per  Tree  Annos,"  Mees,  '*  Lives,"  loo.  dt. 

(The  Vita,  p.  326,  refers  it  to  Lismore,  this  being  the  monastery  most 
famoos  in  connection  with  a  St.  Mochuda  at  the  time  when  the  life  was  written. 
Lismore,  however,  was  not  founded  till  636. 

e  Sees,  •'  Lives,"  p.  838. 
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in  this  mortal  state,  or  to  return  to  eternal  life  to  reign  for  ever  with 
God."  Linguri,  with  true  Irish  faith,  replied — "  I  desire  that  my 
soul  may  return  to  eternal  life,"  and  he  forthwith  expired.  The  place 
was  called,  from  his  church,  Llanlinguri,  which  \b  probably  the  modern 
Glynleiros,  near  Neath.  St.  Cadoc  rested  in  peace  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century. 

During  this  same  period  there  were  several  Irish  Saints  who  de- 
Toted  themselves  to  the  preaching  of  the  Faith  or  to  the  practices  of 
religious  life  in  Cornwall.^  Blight,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
Cornish  Churches,  thus  writes: — ''In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  a  numerous  company  of  Irish  saints, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  sons  and  daughters  of  kings  and  noblemen  (in  the 
words  of  Leland),  '  came  into  Cornwall,  and  landed  at  Pendinas,  a 
peninsula  and  stony  rock,  where  now  the  town  of  St.  les  (St.  Ives) 
Btandeth.'  Hence  they  diffused  themselves  over  the  western  part  of 
the  country,  and  at  their  several  stations  erected  chapels  and  her- 
mitages. Their  object  was  to  advance  the  Christian  Faith.  In  this 
they  were  successful,  and  so  greatly  were  they  reverenced,  that  whilst 
the  memory  of  their  holy  lives  still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  churches  were  built  on  or  near  the  sites  of  their  chapels  and 
oratories,  and  dedicated  to  Almighty  Qod  in  their  honour.  Thus 
have  their  names  heen  handed  down  to  us."^  Among  these  saints 
was  St.  Buriana,  known  in  the  Irish  Calendars  as  St.  Bruinseach.  An 
ancient  church  erected  over  her  shrine  still  remains,  about  five  miles 
from  Lands-End,  and  gives  name  to  the  town  of  St.  Burian.  When 
King  Athelstan  was  about  to  sail  on  his  expedition  against  the  Scilly 
Isles,  he  entered  her  oratory,  "  and  vowed,  if  God  blessed  his  expedi- 
tion with  success,  to  erect  a  college  of  clergy  where  the  oratory  stood, 
and  to  endow  it  with  a  large  income."'  The  historian  adds,  that 
having  subdued  the  Scilly  Isles,  Athelstan  on  his  return  founded  and 
endowed  the  collegiate  church  as  he  had  vowed,  in  honour  of  St. 
Buriana,  on  the  spot  called  after  her  Eghs-Berrie,  He  also  gave  to 
the  church  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary,  and  the  Kings  of  England 
continued  to  be  its  patrons  till  a  very  late  period.    About  three  miles 

» Blight,  "  Churchea  in  West  Cornwall,"  Oxford,  1866.  Cornwall,  as  ito 
name  implies  {i.e.,  Comn-Walliae),  was  a  part  of  Wales,  and  continued  so  till 
a  comparatively  late  period. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  1. 

3  Blight,  citing  the  authority  of  Whitakez. 
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8.W.  from  St.  Burian  is  the  Church  of  St.  Leyan,  which  takes  its  name 
from  St.  layin,  an  Irish  Bishop,  who  subsequently  attained  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  in  Belgium.  The  present  church  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  saint's  cell.  "  It  is  situated,"  writes  Blight,  ''  in  a  most  ro- 
mantic spot,  in  a  deep  hollow,  scarcely  a  furlong  from  the  cliffs.  The 
celebrated  Logan  rock  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the 
adjoining  coast  is  acknowledged  to  rank  among  the  finest  coast- 
scenery  in  England*  So  abrupt  is  the  hollow,  or  gulph  as  a  Cornish 
historian  expresses  it,  in  which  the  church  stands,  that  the  four  pin- 
nacles of  the  tower  are  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the  building  for  any 
considerable  distance  when  approaching  it  from  the  east  or  west."^ 
The  holy  well  of  St.  Levan,  and  an  ancient  chui^h  dedicated  to  him, 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a  little  below  the  present  church. 

St  Breaca,  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  St.  Qermoe,  a  royal  prince, 
are  also  named  as  belonging  to  a  large  company  of  Irish  pilgrims  and 
missionaries,  who  in  the  fifth  century  landed  at  Biyiere,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hayle.  Several  of  this  holy  company  were  slain  by  a  local 
prince  (Tyrannus)  of  Cornwall ;  but  S.S.  Breaca  and  Germoe  crossed 
from  Biyiere  to  the  Southern  coast,  where  they  erected  churches  and 
colls.  They  were  there  honoured  in  after  times  by  the  piety  of  the 
faithful,  and  parishes  still  bear  their  names. 

St.  Fingar  or  Finguaire  (i.e.,  Guaire  of  the  fair)  was  another  of 
these  pilgrim  saints.  He  was  son  of  Olilt  King  of  Connaught,  and 
was  among  the  first  who  welcomed  our  Apostle  St  Patrick  on  his  yisit 
to  that  kingdom.  Being  subjected  to  many  persecutions  in  conse- 
quence of  embracing  the  Christian  Faith,  he  proceeded  with  some 
companions  to  Armorica,  and  haying  obtained  permission  from  a  petty 
ruler  on  the  sea-coast  to  settle  there,  deyoted  his  time  to  fishing  and 
the  chase.  Being  one  day  separated  from  his  companions  in  a  wood, 
he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and,  entering  into  himself,  began  to  medi- 
tate on  the  great  gifts  and  mercies  which  God  had  bestowed  on  him. 
He  resolyed  without  delay  that  thenceforward  he  would  deyote  him- 
self to  €k>d  alone,  and,  penetrating  further  into  the  dense  wood,  chose 
a  sheltered  spot  near  a  running  stream,  and  there  spent  his  whole  time 
in  prayer.  After  some  days,  he  was  discoyered  there  by  his  com- 
panions, who  brought  him  back  to  their  former  abode,  but  he  con- 
tinued unchanged  in  his  resolye  to  senre  God  alone.    After  some  time 

1  BUffht,  p.  10. 
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thej  returned  to  Ireland,  where  be  was  receiyed  with  joj,  for  its  hills 
and  Tallejs  were  now  lit  up  with  the  light  of  God,  and  it  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  reproach  to  have  embraced  the  Faith  of  Christ. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  many  wished  to  choose  him  for  their  King, 
but  he  declared  it  to  be  his  only  desire  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  heayenlj 
things.  To  shun  the  honours  that  were  obtruded  on  him,  he  again 
resolved  to  set  out  on  pilgrimage,  and  accompanied  hj  his  sister  Piala, 
who  at  the  hands  of  St.  Patrick  had  received  the  virgin's  veil,  and 
followed  bj  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen  who  wished  to  share 
his  holj  life,  he  too  landed  in  Cornwall,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hayle.  The  next  day  he,  with  his  sister  and  many  of  his  companions, 
was  murdered  by  the  local  tyrant,  supposed  to  beCoroticor  Coradauc, 
whose  cruelty  gave  occasion  to  one  of  St.  Patrick's  letters.  This 
occurred  about  the  year  470.  St.  Fingar  and  his  companion  martyrs 
are  named  in  the  British  Martyrology,  and  he  is  also  honoured  at 
Vannes  in  Brittany.^ 

St.  Iia  or  Hia  preceded  these  martyrs  in  pilgrimage,  and  she  also 
landed  in  Cornwall.  She  erected  her  cell  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hayle, 
and  such  was  the  fame  of  her  sanctity,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
mariners  called  the  promontory  of  Pendinas  and  also  the  Bay  of  Hayle 
•by  her  name,  and  thus  to  the  present  day  we  have  St.  Ives  promon- 
tory, and  town,  and  bay,  marking  the  district  which  was  sanctified 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago  by  the  vigils  and  austerities  of  an  humble 
virgin  of  Erin. 

Such  memories,  however,  of  Irish  saints  are  not  confined  to  Corn- 
wall; they  are  met  with  at  every  step  along  the  western  coast  of 
England.  At  Bardsey,  a  small  island  off  the  western  promontory  of 
Carnarvon,  which  St.  Dubricius.  chose  for  his  resting-place,  and  which 
is  called  in  the  book  of  Landaff  "  the  Bome  of  Britain,"  and  by  the 
Welsh  Bards  "the  land  of  Indulgences  and  pardon,  the  road  to 
heaven,  and  the  gate  to  Paradise,"'  many  pilgrims  from  Ireland  came 
to  pray  during  life,  and  to  rest  there  after  death,  contributing  not  a 
few  to  ''the  twenty  thousand  saints  who  are  buried  in  its  sacred 
ground."  St.  Dagan,  or  Degeman,  honoured  on  the  27th  of  August, 
passed  the  river  Severn  on  a  hurdle  of  branches  of  trees,  and  with- 
drew into  a  mountainous  vast  solitude  covered  with  shrubs  and  briars, 

1  Cols/an,  "  Acta,"  p.  387. 

3  Williams,  p.  223,  and  Lib.  Landav,  p.  142.    Seeves,  "  The  Culdeee/'  p.  61. 
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where  lie  spent  liis  life  ab8orl>ed  in  prayer  and  contemplation ;  St. 
Banich,  "  whose  memory  is  celebrated  in  the  territory  of  the  SilurianB 
and  region  of  Glamorgan  (on  29th  November) ^  lies  buried  in  the  Isle 
of  Barry,  which  took  its  name  from  him  ;"  the  Isle  of  Man,  together 
with  St.  German,  has  Machaldus,  Coeman,  and  Mochonna,  all  Irish 
Saints,  as  its  chief  patrons.^  St.  Beia  settled  on  the  coast  of  Cumber- 
land, and  her  monastery  gave  rise  to  the  town  of  St.  Bees,  which  still 
retains  her  name.  One  of  the  most  singular,  however,  of  these  dedi- 
cations is  that  to  St.  Serigi.  When  the  descendants  of  the  brave 
Cunedda  finally  overthrew  the  Irish  settlers,  who  sought  to  found  in 
Anglesey  and  North  Wales  a  kingdom  similar  to  that  of  Dalriada  on 
the  Scoteh  coast,  Serigi  was  the  Irish  leader,  and  was  slain  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  countrymen.  He  was,  however,  so  famed  for  his 
virtues,  that  the  victors  built  a  chapel  over  his  grave,  and  honoured 
him  as  a  saint.  The  church  was  called  "  Eglwys  y  Bedd"  and 
"  Llangwyddyl,"  that  is,  "  the  Church  of  the  Grave"  and  "  the  Church 
of  the  Irishman."  It  was  situated  near  the  present  Church  of  Holy- 
head ;  and  the  "  History  of  Anglesey,"  published  in  London  in  1775, 
says  that  a  few  years  before  "  its  ruins  were  removed,  in  order  to 
render  the  way  to  the  church  more  commodious.  St.  Serigi's  shrine 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  exceeding  great  repute  for  several  very 
wonderful  qualities  and  cures ;  but  according  to  an  old  Irish  Chronicle, 
it  was  carried  off  by  some  Irish  rovers,  and  deposited  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Christ  Church  in  Dublin."^ 

We  will  now  consider  the  influence  exercised  by  Ireland  on  some 
of  the  great  monasteries  of  Britain. 

Glastonbury  was  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  famous  monasteries 
in  the  Western  Church ;  it  was  the  only  one^  which,  after  holding  a 
prominent  place  in  the  early  British  times,  continued  to  be  ranked 
among  the  glories  of  England  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

"  O  three  times  famouB  Isle,  where  is  that  place  that  might 
Be  with  thyself  compared  for  glory  and  delight^ 
Whilst  Glastonbury  stood  ?  exalted  to  that  pride^ 
Whose  monastery  seemed  all  other  to  deride.'^ 

1  Ir.  Eco.  Kec.  v.  265.  3  ^^>  '*  Essay,"  p.  166. 

2  *'  The  one  famous  holy  place  of  the  oonqaered  Briton,  which  had  lived 
through  tUe  storm  of  English  conquest." — Freefnan,  "  The  Normaa  Conquest/' 
i.,  436. 

4  Drayton,  **  Toly  Olbion,"  song.  3rd,  vol.  ii.,  p.  712. 
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It  was  situated  in  Somersetshire,  on  an  island,  called  by  the 
Bomans  Avalonia,  i,e.,  the  Isle  of  Apples,  which  was  once  encircled  by 
the  waters  of  the  river  Brue  or  Brent,  but  has  long  since  been  joined 
to  the  mainland.  From  the  clearness  of  the  stream,  it  was  known  to 
the  Britons  as  Inyswjtrin,  or  ''the  glassy  island,"  and  from  the 
Saxons  it  received  the  name  Glaestingabjrig,  which  is  supposed  to 
mean  ''  the  hurgh  of  the  Glaestings."  The  island  was  covered  with 
fruit-trees  and  shrubs.  Such  was  its  smiling  fertility,  that  it  was 
jpopularly  known  as  the  happy  island ;  and  the  Laureate  merely  re- 
cords the  ancient  British  tradition,  when  in  poetic  fancy  he  transports 

us  to — 

"  The  island  valley  of  Anlion, 

Wliere  falls  not  hail,  nor  rain,  nor  any  snow. 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 

Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns. 

And  bowery  hollows,  crowned  with  summer  sea." 

It  was  the  tradition  of  Glastonbury  that  our  Apostle  St.  Patrick, 
before  coming  to  Ireland,  enrolled  himself  among  the  religious  brethrea 
of  that  monastery.  It  also  numbered  among  its  abbots  St.  Sen- Patrick, 
who,  by  St.  -^ngus,  is  called  "  the  tutor  of  our  apostle."  This  holy 
abbot  resigned  his  charge  at  Glastonbury,  and  came  to  Ireland  with 
his  own  great  disciple,  to  labour  with  him  in  the  conversion  of  our 
nation.  He  was  famed  for  sanctity  in  our  early  Church,  and  is 
honoured  in  our  ancient  Calendars  on  the  24th  of  August.  At  the 
close  of  his  life  he  returned  to  his  loved  monastery  at  Glastonbury ; 
and  some  of  his  relics  were  long  preserved  there,  the  remainder  being 
enshrined  at  Armagh.  Thus  Glastonbury  had  special  attractions  for 
the  Irish  pilgrims,  and  in  such  numbers  did  they  flock  thither,  that  it 
was  commonly  known  as  '*  Glastonbury  of  the  Irish.  "^    Its  influence 

I  The  "  Leabhar  Breac,"  the  most  valuable  eccleBiaetical  repertory  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  early  ag;es  of  our  Irish  Church,  in  its  glosses  on  the 
Felir^  of  St.  ^ngus,  at  24th  of  August, feast  of  St.  Sen-Patrick, states  that  hia 
festival  was  kept  "  in  Glastonbury  of  the  Irish  among  the  Saxons,"  and  soon 
after  it  adds : — '*  In  Glastonbury  of  the  Irish  in  the  south  of  Sazon4and,  Sen- 
Patrick  is  :  for,  the  Irish  at  first  dwelt  there  in  pilgrimage ;  but  his  relics  are  in 
the  shrine  of  Seu-Patrick,  in  Armagh."  Colgan  gives  us  a  similar  entry  from 
the  Martyrology  of  Marianus  O'Gorman :  "  S.  Patricius  Senez  in  Bosdela  in 
regione  de  Magh-lncha,  et  Glassiae  Hibernorum»  quae  est  urbs  in  aquilonari 
regions  Saxon um,  in  q\ia  olim  suscepta  pereg'rinatione  solebant  Hiberni  habi- 
tire."  The  Calendar  ut  Cashel  has  :  "  Secundum  aliquos,  et  verius,  Glastoniae 
npud  Wallo-Hibernos  quiescit  senior  Patricius.  Haec  enim  est  civitaa  in 
aquilonari  rogione  Saxonum,  et  Scoti  inhabitant  eam."  Colgan  himself  adds, 
that  St.  Patrick,  senior,  was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  "ubi  multi  olim  erant 
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on  the  Church  of  Britain  was  very  great.  The  Welsh  Triads  record 
that  there  were  two  thousand  four  hundred  religious  within  its  en- 
closure, of  whom  ''  one  hundred  were  engaged  alternately  every  hour, 
both  day  and  night,  in  celebrating  the  praise  and  service  of  God, 
without  rest,  without  intermission."^  The  renowned  King  Arthur  en- 
riched it  with  many  gifts  during  life,  and  is  supposed  to  have  chosen 
it  as  his  resting-place  in  death.  St.  David,  patron  of  Wales,  rebuilt 
its  church,  and  conferred  so  many  favours  on  the  monastery,  that  he 
was  considered  its  second  founder.  St.  Paulinus,  Archbishop  of  York, 
is  also  said  to  have  visited  this  sacred  place,  and  to  have  covered  its 
church  of  vn*eathed  osiers  with  wood  and  lead.  At  length  the  territory 
in  which  it  stood  was  wrested  from  the  native  Britons  in  the  reign  of 
Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  A.D.  721,  yet  its  influence  was  not 
diminished.  Of  this  one  instance  will  suffice.  St.  Dunstan  is,  |>erhaps, 
after  Alfred  the  Great,  the  most  gifted  statesman  of  English  birth 
with  whom  we  meet  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
It  was  among  the  Irish  monks  of  Glastonbury  that  his  genius  was 
developed  and  his  mind  perfected  in  all  the  learning  of  that  age. 
His  ancient  biographer  writes,  that  "  numbers  of  illustrious  Irishmen, 
eminently  skilled  in  sacred  and  profane  learning,  came  into  England, 
and  chose  Glastonbury  for  their  place  of  abode"  (Osbem^  in  Yit.  S. 

sancti  Hibemi ;"  and  among  these  saints  he  mentions  SS.  Indracht  and  Benig- 
nns  (2VMw»p.  6,  n.  22;  and  p.  10,  n.  48).  To  these  proofs  may  be  added  the 
testimony  of  "  Oormac's  Glossary/'  p.  110.  St.  Indracht  was  said  to  have  been 
martyred  in  the  district.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Glastonbury,  surrounded  by 
a  marsh,  is  a  fair  green  island,  still  called  Bekerey,  i.e.  Little  Ireland. 

The  English  writers  agree  in  this  with  the  Irish  tradition.  Usher  cites 
the  Life  of  St.  Dnnstan,  as  asserting  that  St  Patrick,  senior,  died  at  Glaston- 
bury. Camden  also,  when  treating  of  Glastonbury  at  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  writes :  "  Primis  his  temporibus,  viri  Sanctissimi  hio 
Deo  invigOarunt  et  praecipue  Ibemi,  qui  adolescentes  pietate  artibusque  inge- 
nuis  instruebant.  Solitariam  enim  vitam  amplexi  sunt,  ut  majore  cum  tranqui- 
litate  sacris  litteris  vacarent  et  severe  vitae  genere  ad  crucem  perferendam  se 
exercerent"  {Descrip,  Brit,,  p.  158).  In  another  place  Camden  says,  that  "  for 
six  hundred  years  the  religious  of  Glastonbury  might  be  said  to  have  reigned 
over  the  surrounding  territory,  such  was  the  influence  which  they  exercised 
amongst  their  neighbours  "  (quasi  regnassent,  eorum  enim  nutum  viciniomnes 
spectarunt).  I  refer  to  this  text  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  mis-translation  of  it  given  by  £ev.  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  edition  of 
Camden  (vol.  i.,  p.  81) :  "  The  religious,"  he  thus  translates  it,  "  lived  like  kings, 
in  the  %tmoBt  affluence'* 

The  monastery,  which  had  well-nigh  g^own  to  the  size  of  a  small  city,  was 
levelled  with  the  ground  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign ;  and  its  lands,  which  would 
be  now  valued  at  ^870,000  per  annum,  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir 
Peter  Carew.  The  tall  green  peak  of  the  Tor  of  St.  Michael  now  looks  down  on 
the  stately  ruins  of  the  great  Abbey. 

1  WiUiamt,  p.  212. 
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Danst.).  His  latest  historian^  is  not  less  explicit,  for  be  tells  us  that 
"  DuBstan  was  fortnnate  in  finding  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury  a 
seat  of  learning.  ...  It  was  at  tbis  time  occupied  by  scbolars  from 
Ireland  wbo  were  deeply  read  in  profane  as  well  as  in  sacred  literature. 
Tbey  sought  to  maintain  themselves  by  opening  a  school  to  which  the 
young  nobility  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  repaired  for  educa- 
tion." The  details  which  have  been  handed  down  regarding  his 
studies  at  Glastonbury  give  us  some  idea  of  the  literary  course  pur- 
sued in  the  Irish  monasteries  at  this  period.  He  wa>s  first  of  all 
instructed  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church.  The  ancient  jpoets  and  historians  then  engaged  his  atten- 
tion; but  he  showed  a  special  taste  for  arithmetic,  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, and  music.  His  manual  skill  was  equal  to  his  intellectual 
power.  Bells  which  he  himself  had  made  for  Abingdon  were  still 
preserved  there  in  the  thirteenth  century.  At  Glastonbury  thej 
showed  crosses,  censors,  and  ecclesiastical  vestments,  the  work  of  his 
hands.  Above  all,  he  loved  the  Scriptorium,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  writing  and  illuminating  books.  His  skill,  in  all  branches  of 
human  science  was  so  great,  that  the  only  plea  his  enemies  could  ad- 
vance against  him  was,  that  ''  he  had  been  trained  to  necromancy  by 
his  Irish  teachers  in  the  island  of  Avalon." 

What  sbaU  I  say  of  the  monastery  of  St.  David,  at  Menevia, 
which  was  built  on  the  striking  promontory,  "  thrust  out  into  the  sea 
like  an  eagle's  beak,"  from  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Wales,  and 
which  was  so  frequented  by  Irish  pilgrims,  that  they  made  it  in  great 
part  their  own  ?  That  district  of  Wales  was  known  in  early  times  as 
Glen-Bosyn,  or  "  Yallis  Rosina,"^  and  was  also  called  by  the  Britons, 
Hodnant,  or  the  "  beautiful  valley."  Jocelyn  records  the  tradition  of 
Wales,  that  it  was  from  the  neighbouring  coast  St.  Patrick  sailed  for 
his  Irish  mission,  and  it  was  whilst  praying  there  he  was  favoured 
with  a  heavenly  vision,  in  which  all  Ireland,  with  its  green  hills  and 
smiling  valleys,  seemed  to  be  stretched  out  before  him,  and  the  angel 
of  God  coming  to  him  said,  "  that  is  the  land  marked  out  as  your  in- 
heritance for  evermore  "  St.  David  had  at  first  purposed  to  found  his 
monastery  at  a  short  distance  from  this  place,  where  a  holy  relative 
named  Gweslan  lived ;  but  whilst  marking  out  its  enclosure,  he  was 

1  Rook,  **  ArchMshops  of  Canterbury,"  vol.  i.,  p.  382,  seqq. 

,  JRicemarch*9  "  Vita  S.  Davidis,"  in  Rets,  "  Lives,"  p.  124  and  406. 
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diyinelj  assured  tbat  only  a  few  of  his  disciples  would  there  merit  the 
Iieavenlj  rewards :  **•  farther  on  (the  angel  added)  is  the  spot  chosen 
l>j  heaven,  where  few  shall  suffer  the  pains  of  hell  provided  they  do 
not  fall  from  the  faith."^  St.  David,  proceeding  thither,  kindled  a 
fire,  the  smoke  of  which  seemed  to  encircle  a  great  part  of  the  sur* 
rounding  country,  and  to  extend  far  and  wide  towards  the  distant 
shores  of  Ireland.  The  owner  of  the  district  was  an  Irishman  named 
Baya,'  a  pagan  and  a  druid.  He  was  one  of  those  successful  rovers 
who  years  hefore  had  carved  out  territories  for  themselves  on  the 

• 

Welsh  coast,  and  continued  to  hold  them  hy  the  sword.  He  was  filled 
with  terror  when  he  saw  the  smoke  that  arose  from  St.  David's  fire, 
and  cried  out  to  those  that  were  with  him,  ''  The  enemv  that  has  lit 
that  fire,  shall  possess  this  territory  as  far  as  the  smoke  has  spread.*' 
They  resolved  to  slay  the  intruders,  but  their  attempt  was  frustrated 
by  a  miracle.  Seeing  this,  Baya  made  a  grant  of  the  desired  site  and 
of  the  surrounding  country  to  St.  David,  whose  monastery  quickly 
arose,  and  its  fame  spreading  far  and  wide  through  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  Ghiul,  merited  for  its  holy  founder  the  title  of  **  the  head  of 
the  whole  British  nation  and  honour  of  his  fatherland."^  Sk.  David 
was  bom  of  an  Irish  mother  (BoUand^  vol.  i..  Mart.,  p.  39)  It  was  at 
the  hands  of  an  Irish  Bishop,  the  great  St.  Aibhe  of  Emly,  that  he 
received  the  waters  of  Baptism ;  and  it  was  in  the  arms  of  a  loved 
Irish  disciple  that  he  breathed  his  soul  to  heaven.  Most  of  the  great 
saints  of  Ireland  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  spent  some  time 
at  his  monastery,  renewing  their  own  fervour  within  its  hallowed 
precincts,  and  maintaining  its  strict  disciplioe  by  the  stem  severity  of 
their  lives.  To  take  a  few  instances  from  our  own  diocesan  patrons, 
St.  Senanus  was  famed  there  for  his  devotedness  to  manual  labour, 
for  the  monks  were  obliged  to  work  in  the  forests  and  to  till  the  land, 
even  drawing  the  plough  by  their  own  strength.  St.  Scothin,  of 
Tescoffin,  when  crossing  the  channel  to  visit  it,  was  said,  in  the  beau- 
tiful poetry  of  the  sacred  legend,  to  pluck  wild  flowers  from  the  sea, 
and  to  entwine  precious  wreaths,  as  though  he  journeyed  through  a 
rich  meadow.     St.  Brendan  went  there  to  rest  for  awhile  after  his 

^nieemarch'9  "Vita  8.  Davidis, "  in  Bees,  "  Livea,"  p.  124. 

3  *'  Bnja,  Yocatas  Scottas,"  Ibid.  By  a  curious  mistake,  Eeee,  in  "  Lives/' 
p.  406,  translates  these  words  "  Boya  and  Soots.'*  Indeed,  the  whole  transla- 
tion of  St.  David's  Life,  published  by  Sees,  is  most  singularly  inaccurate. 

s  "  Omnis  Britanniae  gentis  oaput  et  patriae  honor."—  Beee,  "  liives,"  p.  140. 
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Beven  years'  ocean  pilgrimage  in  search  of  a  paradise.     St.  Modom- 
noch  of  Tibrauchnj  had  the  care  of  the  bees  of  the  monastery  entrusted 
to  him.     When,  after  a  long  period  of  labour  and  virtue,  he  had  taken 
his  farewell  of  the  abbot  and  the  brethren  to  return  home,  a  swarm  of 
the  bees  came  and  settled  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  to  accompany  him. 
Three  times  he  brought  them  back  to  the  monastery,  but  each  time 
they   returned   in  increasing  numbers,   so  that  at  length,  with  St. 
David's  blessing,  he  brought  them  with  him  to  Ireland,  and  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  bees  into  the  Irish  monasteries.     The  ancient 
record  adds,  that  honey  was  cultivated  in  these  monasteries  not  onl^ 
for  the  use  of  the  religious,  but  to  procure  a  more  delicate  food  than 
their  ordinary  coarse  fare  for  the  poor.     St.  Aidan,  patron  of  Ferns, 
was  one  of  those  whom  St.  David  chose  as  his  first  companions  in 
founding  the  monastery.     He  lived  there  for  many  years,  and  governed 
it  for  some  time  as  abbot.     So  cherished  was  St.  Aidan's  memory 
throughout  Wales,  that  the  Triads  adopt  him  as  a  native  saint,  and 
assign  to  him  a  genealogy  from  one.  of  the  most  illustrious  Welsh 
princes.^     We  are  even  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,   that  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  this  country,  the  religious    of  Menevia  put 
forward  the  singular  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  of  Ferns,  on 
the  specious  grounds  that  one  of  their  first  abbots  was  the  founder, 
first  bishop,  and  chief  patron  of  that  see.     Towards  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  another  illustrious  Irishman  held  a  distinguished  place 
at  St.  David's.     He  was  styled  by  his  contemporaries   "  Johannes 
Erigena;"  and  having  taught  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  other 
branches  of  science,  at  this  monastery,  such  was  his  fame,  that  he  was 
chosen  by  King  Alfred  the  Great,  not  indeed,  as  some  have  foolishly 
advanced,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Oxford^ — which  was  not  as  yet 
dreamed  of— but  to  teach  the  sons  of  the  Saxon  nobility  in  the  royal 
palace.    Two  centuries  later,  the  fame  of  Ireland  was  still  fresh  at 
Menevia.     The  famous  Sulgen,  who  held  the  see  about  the  year  1070, 
set  out  to  satiate  his  thirst  for  knowledge  in  the  Irish  schools.     He 

I  Mees,  **  Essay/'  p.  227,  &c.  It  is  seldom  that  the  Welsh  writers  register 
the  foreign  parentage  of  their  saints.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions. 
Thas  in  the  Genealogy  of  St.  Collen,  his  mother,  MelangeU,  is  called  the 
daughter  of  "  Ethni  the  Irishwoman."  St.  Melangell  was  the  foundress  of 
Pennant  Melangell.  in  Montgomeryshire.  Her  cell  is  still  pointed  out  there 
on  a  rock  near  the  church.    Eees,  "  Lives,"  p.  596  and  599. 

^WUliams,  '*  Eccl.  Antiq.,"  p.  156;  see  Giles,  '*  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred 
the  Great,"  p.  274. 
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waSy  bowerer,  driyen  in  a  storm  on  the  Scottish  coast,  and  was  detained 
there  for  a  long  time : — 

"  With  ardent  love  for  learning  Sulg^en  eoug^ht 
The  school  in  which  his  fathers  had  been  taught ; 
To  Ireland's  sacred  isle  he  bent  his  way. 
Where  science  be  imed  with  bright  and  glorious  raj. 
But  sailing  towards  the  country  where  abode 
The  people  famous  in  th*)  word  of  God, 
His  barque,  by  adverse  winds  and  tempests  tossed. 
Was  forced  to  anchor  on  another  coast." 

At  length,  howeTer,  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  journey  to  Ireland, 
and  having  spent  ten  years  in  her  monasteries  and  schools,  returned 
to  Meneyia,  to  impart  to  his  countrymen  his  honied  store  of  sacred 
knowledge  : 

"  Then,  having  gained  a  literary  fame. 
In  high  repute  for  learning,  home  he  came. 
His  gathered  store  and  golden  fruit  to  share.**  ^ 

In  the  most  ancient  extant  list  of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Iltud*s 
Monastery,  the  second  name  is  that  of  St.  Kieran,  Patron  of  this 
Diocese  of  Ossory.^  The  site  of  the  monastery  is  thus  described  by 
the  ancient  author  of  St.  Iltud's  Life  :  — *'  Around  it  there  were  no 
mountains  or  steep  inequalities,  but  an  open  fertile  plain ;  there  was  a 
woody  very  thick  with  various  trees  growing  in  it,  where  many  wild 
beasts  inhabited;  a  very  pleasing  river  flowed  therein,  aud  spring 
fountains  mingled  with  a  rivulet  in  delightful  courses  "^  It  was 
probably  about  the  year  505  that  St.  Eieran  dwelt  in  this  hallowed 
retreat  of  piety.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  a  small  island  situated  in 
the  Wye,  and  erected  there  a  small  monastery,  whither  many  devout 
persons  flocked  to  receive  at  his  lips  lessons  of  heavenly  instruction. 
St.  Kieran,  however,  soon  after  returned  to  Saigher.  He  had  already 
laboured  in  the  sacred  ministry  throughout  Brittany,  where  he  is  still 
honoured  in  many  places  as  Patron,  under  the  name  of  St  Sezin. 
Thence  he  came  to  Cornwall,  which  also  retains  many  memorials  of 
his  Apostolate ;  several  churches  still  bear  his  name ;  the  most  sin- 
gular being  that  of  Peranzabulo,  or  "St.  Kierau's  in  the  Sands," 
which,  after  being  embedded  in  the  strand  for  about  800  years,  has 

«  Usher^s  "  Sylloge,"  praef.  ,  William,  "  Ecc.  Antiq." 

J  Bees,  **  Lives,"  p.  1G3, 
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been  brought  to  light  again  in  our  own  days,  almost  perfect  in  its 
rude  but  solid  masonry,  and  with  its  sculptured  corbels  and  zig-zag* 
ornamente,  so  complete  that  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  imagine 
that  it  was  one  of  our  old  Irish  oratories  transplanted  to  the  Cornish 
shore 

Petrocstow,  or  Fadstow,  was  another  monastery  of  Wales  closely 
connected  with  our  Irish  schools.  Its  name  was  derived  from  its  holy 
founder,  St.  Petroc.  Before  he  began  his  labours  there  he  spent 
twenty  years  in  the  religious  houses  of  Ireland,  perfecting  his  mind  in 
sacred  science,  and  training  himself  to  the  practice  of  heroic  virtue. 
Returning  to  Britain,  he  brought  with  him  three  Irish  monks,  re- 
markable alike  for  learning  and  sanctity,  St.  Criodan,  St  Medan,  and 
St.  Dagan,^  and  with  their  aid  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great 
monastery  which  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  piety 
and  science  for  aU  Southern  Britain. 

As  regards  Irish  chieftains  on  the  British  coast,  we  have  seen 
how  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Wales  belongs 
to  Prince  Brecan  and  his  family.  We  have  also  seen,  how  another 
Irish  chieftain,  though  a  pagan,  bestowed  on  St.  David  the  territory 
around  Menevia,  on  which  his  great  monastery  was  erected.  It  is, 
however,  still  more  strange,  perhaps,  to  find  an  Irishman  ruling  a 
principality  of  Wales  as  late  as  the  year  1080.  His  name,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Welsh  Annals,  was  Gruffyd  ap  Cynan,  or  Mac  Keenan, 
and  he  is  there  styled  King  of  Gwynedd,  in  North  Wales,  having  ob- 
tained that  kingdom  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  right  of  inheritance. 
It  is  probable  we  would  have  been  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  land  of 
his  birth  were  it  not  for  the  munificence  of  his  g^fts  to  religion,  which 
were  duly  recorded  by  Welsh  writers.  In  the  list  of  pious  donations 
by  which  he  prepared  to  close  his  earthly  career,  comes  foremost  "  a 
gift  of  twenty  shillings  to  Dublin,  that  city  being  his  native  place," 
and  this  is  followed  by  gifts  of  a  like  sum  to  each  of  the  other  principal 
churches  of  Ireland.^ 

But  we  must  pass  lightly  oyer  these  and  many  similar  memorials 
of  Irish  influence  along  the  western  coast  of  Britain,  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion more  particularly  on  the  lives  of  a  few  Irish  saints,  whose  yirtues 

1  Usher,  p.  564,  and  Index  Chron.  ad  an.  518 ;  Colgate,  "  Acta,"  p.  385. 
See  also  the  learned  paper  on  "  Loca  Patrician^"  hy  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman,  ia 
Journal  of  R.  Hist,  ^c,  Aasociation  of  Kilketinj,  1876,  j)*  414. 

2  Williains,  Eco.  Antiq.,  p.  162. 
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slioae  with  special  lustre,  and  whose  names  stand  prominently  forth 
in  the  Calendars  of  Wales  and  Armorica.  English  writers,  indeed, 
liaTe,  as  a  rule,  been  content  to  style  them  British  saints,  but  the  tra- 
dition, especially  of  Armorica,  has  ever  pointed  to  Ireland  as  their 
country,  and  modem  research  has  fully  justified  the  accuracy  of  that 
venerable  tradition. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  hare  already  referred  to  St.  Samson. 
The  Book  of  Llandaff  and  other  early  records  of  Wales  inform  us 
thai  he  was  brother  of  St.  Tathai.^  From  his  tender  years  he  mani- 
fested a  longing  desire  for  a  religious  life,  and  although  his  father 
urged  him  to  pursue  a  worldly  career,  his  mother,  with  loving  earnest- 
ness, encouraged  him  to  follow  God^s  holy  will.  He  was  in  his  youth 
placed  under  the  care  of  St.  Iltud,'  and  this  venerable  man  from  the 
first  foretold  his  future  eminence  and  sanctity.  We  are  also  informed 
that  Samson  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  and  that  his  advance  in  piety  and  his  austerities  kept  pace 
with  his  literary  progress.  Among  his  companions  were  SS.  David 
and  Gildas,  afterwards  so  renowned  in  the  Welsh  Church.  One  sea- 
son, at  harvest  time,  the  birds  began  to  pluck  the  corn  of  the  monas- 
tery and  to  leave  the  ears  almost  empty.  St.  Iltud  placed  his  holy 
pupils  on  guard  to  chase  them  away,  St.  Samson,  praying  fervently 
to  God,  blessed  the  cloud  of  birds  that  had  settled  on  the  field. 
They  attempted  to  fly  away,  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain ;  and  then, 
obedi^it  to  his  voice,  they  went  before  him  to  St.  Iltud's  cell,  and 
remained  gathered  around  it,  till  the  Abbot,  arising  from  prayer,  set 
them  at  liberty,  by  his  blessing,  but  with  the  injunction  that  they 
should  no  longer  ravage  the  fields  of  the  monastery.^  St.  Samson 
was  brought  to  the  holy  Bishop  Dubricius  (grandson  of  the  Irish 
chieftain  Brecan,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken)  to  be  promoted  to 
holy  orders ;  and  when  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  "  there  appeared  to 
Dubricius  and  the  Abbot  Iltud,  a  dove  whiter  than  snow,  that  rested 
on  the  head  of  the  youthful  Levite."*  The  great  Monastery  of  St. 
Iltud,  known  as  Bangor  Iltud,  was  situated  at  the  city  of  Caerworgan, 

1  5«eff.  "  Lives,"  p.  591. 

J  The  Life  of  the  Saint  in  Mabillon,  "Acta  SS.  Ordinis  S.  Bened./'  vol.  i., 
p.  154,  chapt.  ix.,  states  that  he  was  brought  to  St.  Iltad's  school  "  cum  donariia 
Becundom  morem." 

3  Bees,  **  Lives,"  p.  479 ;  Mahillon,  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  &c.,  in  Lif 3  of  St. 
Gildas,  i.,  130,  chapt.  v. 

I  Sees,  "  Lives,"  p.  481 ;  Mabillon,  "  ActJi,"  i.,  154,  chap.  xiii. 
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called  Bovium  bj  the  Bomans,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat  was 
the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Glamorgan.^  St.  Samson,  desirous  of 
greater  solitude,  with  the  permission  of  the  holj  Abbot,  retired  to  St. 
Kieran's  Monastery,  situated  in  a  small  island  not  far  distant.  He 
was  there  welcomed  by  St.  Kieran  as  an  Angel  from  heayen,  and  when 
St.  Kieran  soon  after  resolved  to  return  to  Saigher,  St.  Samson  was 
chosen  his  successor  in  the  goTemment  of  the  monastery.  The  Life 
adds,  that  after  some  time  he  was  there  visited  by  "  some  most  skilful 
Irish  monks,'*'  and  these  he  accompanied  to  Ireland  to  perfect  himself 
still  more  in  the  paths  of  holiness.  One  of  the  monasteries  in  which 
he  rested  for  a  time  was  situated  at  Hath  Airthir  (in  Arce  Aetride),' 
on  the  sea-coast ;  and  so  enraptured  were  its  religious  with  his  zeal 
and  piety,  that  they  solicited  him  to  remain  as  Abbot  amongst  them. 
To  this  Samson  would  not  consent,  and  returning  to  Wales,  he  chose 
a  solitary  spot,  where  ho  lived  in  retirement  and  prayer  till  the  aged 
Dubricius  and  the  other  Bishops  of  Wales,  consulting  for  the  interests 
of  the  Faith,  "  pro  fidei  firmitate,"  obliged  him  to  accept  the  Episcopal 
burden.  Soon  after,  being  admonished  by  God  that  his  brethren  in 
Armorica  were  assigned  to  him  as  his  spiritual  charge,  he  passed  the 
Severn,  and  taking  with  him  some  chosen  Religious  with  his  books, 
and  the  chariot  "  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Ireland,"  set 
out  for  the  continent.  There  he  found  the  whole  country  a  prey  to 
every  disorder,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  by  Ohildcbert,^  the 
murder  of  their  native  Prince  Jena,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Frank 
Conumur  in  his  stead.  The  labours  of  St.  Samson  throughout  Armo- 
rica were  those  of  an  Apostle.  More  than  once  he  visited  the  palace 
of  Ghildebert  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  his  people.  The  king  treated 
him  with  every  kindness,  and  foimded  for  him  a  monastery  at  Pentale, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  territory  of  Rheims.  It  was,  how- 
ever, at  his  monastery  in  the  city  of  D61e  that  St.  Samson  loved  parti* 
cularly  to  reside,  and  after  his  death  that  city  continued  to  be  enriched 
with  his  relics  till  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  when  they  were 
translated  to  Orleans.  St.  Samson  was  present  at  the  second  Coimcil 
of  Paris  in  the  year  557,  and  signed  its  Decrees  thus :  "  I,  Samson,  a 

,  Williamt,  "  Eoc.  Antiq./'  p.  213. 

3  Mabillon,  "  Loc.  Cit./'  chap.  37. 

^MabilloH,  "Loc.  Cit,"  chap.  38. 
4  He  reigned  from  51 1  to  560.    Gregory  of  Tours,  who  was  a  contemporary, 
plnces  the  murder  of  Jena  in  546.    This  fixes  the  date  of  St.  Samson's  arrival  in 
Giul. 
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sinner,  Bishop,  have  approved  and  signed."  His  name  does  not 
appear  at  the  Council  held  in  Tours  in  the  year  565,  which  is  a  proof 
that  he  had  died  before  that  year.  He  assisted  at  the  death  of  St. 
Dnbricius,  and  entering  the  saint's  cell,  as  his  Life  tells  us,  *'  made 
the  sign  of  Redemption,  as  was  his  custom,  on  the  forehead  of  the 
djing  Bishop."^  He  also  received  the  last  breath  of  St.  Iltud.  The 
deathbed  scene  of  this  saint  is  one  of  the  most  striking  presented  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  British  Church  :— 

"  St.  Iltut's  death  being  at  hand,  he  summoned  two  abbots  to  his 
bedside,  namcKl  Isannus  and  Atoclius,  and  when  they  had  come  he 
lovingly  embraced  them,  and  giving  them  his  last  words  of  admonition 
said :  The  time  for  my  rest  in  Christ  has  come,  but  be  comforted,  dear 
brothers,  for  the  day  of  your  own  repose  is  not  far  distant.  It  pleases 
God  that  this  night  the  angels  will  bear  my  soul  to  bliss,  and  you  my 
brother  Isannus  will  see  it  as  an  eagle  with  golden  plumage  soaring 
swiftly  to  heaven.  In  fifteen  days  brother  Atoclius  will  depart  from 
the  flesh,  and  again  Isannus  will  see  that  soul  as  an  eagle  directing 
its  flight  towards  heaven  :  its  plumage,  however,  shall  be  as  lead,  and 
difficult  shall  be  the  eagle's  flight ;  for  thou  dear  brother  Atoclius, 
though  pure  from  thy  childhood,  hast  been  much  engaged  with  the 
world,  and  hast  cherished  an  avaricious  desire  of  it.  And  after  forty 
days,  brother  Isannus  will  himself  depart  this  life,  and  his  soul  shall 
ascend  with  the  same  difficulty  to  heaven.  At  midnight,  whilst  the 
religious  chanted  hymns  and  anthems,  and  received  from  their  loved 
Father  the  kiss  of  peace,  he  breathed  his  soul  to  God ;  and  as  he  had 
foretold,  Isannus  saw  his  soul,  as  an  eagle  with  golden  wings,  soaring 
aloft  to  heaven.  The  prophecy  regarding  Atoclius  was  also  verified ; 
and  Isannus  seeing  the  difficulty  with  which  that  soul  struggled 
towards  heaven,  on  accoxmt  of  its  leaden  burden  of  avarice,  caused  the 
prayers  of  the  brethren  to  be  offered  up,  and  many  masses  to  be  cele- 
brated for  his  repose,  till  he  was  favoured  with  another  vision,  when 
he  saw  the  soul  of  Atoclius  freed  from  its  leaden  burden,  and  joy- 
ously entering  into  heaven.  And  when  the  forty  days  had  passed, 
Isannus  too  rested  in  peace." 

Among  the  chief  memorials  of  St.  Samson  preserved  at  D61e, 
was  his  Episcopal  Cross,  which  in  his  journeys  he  caused  to  be  carried 
before  him  by  one  of  his  religious  brethren.    It  was  in  later  times 

|i  Ibid.,  lib.  2,  chap.  viii. 
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encased  in  silver  and  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  gems,  and  was 
jealouslj  guarded  by  the  piety  of  the  faithful. 

St.  Gildas  was  a  companion  of  St.  Samson  at  the  monastery  of 
ntud.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  490  at  Alcluid,  of  Irish  parents,  and 
hence  by  many  of  his  biographers  is  justly  called  an  Irishman.  In 
his  thirtieth  year,  leaving  St.  Htud's  monastery,  he  proceeded  to  Ire- 
land, that  he  might  there  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  Philo- 
sophy and  the  Sacred  Sciences,  and  visiting  many  schools  of  learned 
men,  he  laid  up  a  honied  store  of  spiritual  treasure.  We  next  ^d 
him  evangelizing  North  Britain,  a  great  part  of  which  was  still  in  the 
darkness  of  Paganism,  whilst  the  rest,  owing  to  the  distracted  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  to  the  continual  eruptions  of  the  Pagan 
Saxons  and  Picts,  were  lost  to  piety,  and  immersed  in  every  vice. 
Having  laboured  here  for  some  time,  he  resolved  to  visit  Eome,  "  to 
implore  the  intercession  of  the  holy  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
that  through  their  prayers  he  might  obtain  pardon  of  his  sins,  con- 
stancy in  the  divine  service,  and  a  portion  with  all  the  Saints  in  the 
heavenly  inheritance."  At  the  shrine  of  the  Apostles  (in  Aula  B. 
Petri)  he  used  to  pass  the  nights  in  prayers  and  vigils,  and  by  day  he 
went  around  to  the  other  sanctuaries  of  the  seven  hills  (caeterorum 
oratoria  sanctorum  Bomuleae  urbis  circuire  et  suffi:%gia  eorum  petere), 
to  enlist  the  suffrages  of  the  countless  other  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
eternal  city.  From  Eome  he  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  his  devotion  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Apollinaris  (gratia  orationis  B. 
ApoUinaris).  Many  miracles  were  performed  by  him  in  this  pil- 
grimage, and  having  satisfied  his  piety,  he  turned  his  steps  towards 
home. 

He  for  a  time  settled  in  a  little  island  opposite  Ruye,  called 
Houath,  situated  on  the  French  coast,  purposing  to  lead  there  an  her- 
mitical  life.  Many  persons,  however,  of  the  neighbouring  territory 
hastened  thither,  anxious  to  receive  from  him  lessons  of  heavenly 
wisdom,  and  to  commit  their  children  to  his  care.  The  better  to  pro- 
vide for  those  entrusted  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  mainland,  and 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  castle  on  the  hill  of  Euye,  a  monastery, 
which  long  continued  a  source  of  the  greatest  blessings  for  all  that 
country. 

Not  far  from  this  monastery,  he  after  a  time  chose  for  his  retreat 
a  solitary  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  called  Le  Blavet,    Finding 
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tliere  a  cave  in  a  high  rock  extending  from  west  to  east,  he  at  the 
entrance  built  a  wall  facing  towards  the  east,  and  placed  in  it  a  small 
"window,  which  he  closed  with  glass,  and  this  cave  he  dedicated  as  an 
oratory,  and  made  it  his  constant  abode.  At  his  prayer,  a  spring 
fountain  gashed  from  the  rock.  He  erected  close  by  a  small  mill, 
where  he  ground  the  com  with  his  own  hands,  and  distributed  it  to 
the  poor  and  the  infirm. 

Though  all  honoured  him  as  their  &.ther  and  abbot,  he  looked  on 
himself  as  the  last  and  the  least  of  all.  He  was  at  the  same  time  the 
most  meek  of  men,  showing  forth  his  wisdom  in  action  and  in  word, 
assiduous  in  prayer,  persevering  in  vigils,  macerating  his  flesh  by 
fasting,  bearing  injuries  in  patience,  afEable  in  discourse,  abounding  in 
almsgiving,  conspicuous  by  good  works  of  every  kind.  He  taught  his 
disciples  to  shun  heretics,  to  repair  their  sins  by  alms,  to  love  fasting, 
to  be  constant  in  watching  and  prayer.  He  was  the  father  of  the  poor 
and  the  orphans,  the  comforter  of  those  who  were  in  sorrow,  the 
peacemaker  of  such  as  were  in  strife.  He  reproved  sinners  without 
respect  of  persons,  but  sought  at  the  same  time  to  bring  them  to 
penance,  setting  before  them  the  promises  of  God,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  mercy  towards  those  who  repent.  Such  is  the  picture  of  this 
saint,  presented  by  his  ancient  biographer. 

Having  spent  ten  years  in  his  missionary  labours,  St.  Gildas 
retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Glastonbury,  and  it  was  probably  there 
that  he  composed  his  famous  Epistle  on  the  British  Church,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
this  early  period.  At  the  invitation  of  Ainmire,  Monarch  of  Ireland, 
Gildas  quitted  his  tranquil  repose,  and  hastened  once  more  to  awaken 
the  fervour  of  Christian  piety  on  the  shores  of  Erin,  which  he  had 
already  so  learned  to  love.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  spent  but  a 
short  time  among  our  people ;  for  it  was  only  in  the  year  568  that 
Ainmire  ascended  the  throne,  and  St.  Gildas's  death  is  marked  in  the 
Annals  of  Wales,  in  the  year  670.  Among  the  treasures  of  Kildare, 
in  the  ages  of  Faith,  was  a  small  bell  worked  by  St.  Gildas,  which,  in 
token  of  spiritual  friendship,  he  had  sent  to  the  foundress  of  that 
convent,  the  great  St.  Brigid. 

The  Monastery  of  Llandeveneck  was  foimded  by  St.  Winwaloe,^ 

1  St.  Winwaloo  was  bom  in  455  and  died  in  529,  "on  Saturday,  the  8rd  of 
March,  in  the  first  week  ot  Lent."  These  data  all  agree  with  the  year  assignod 
to  his  death.  The  name  Winwaloe  means  "He  that  is  fair,"  and  was  given  to 
him  on  account  of  his  great  beauty. 
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about  the  jear  500.  This  great  saint  liyed  with  his  fiither  near  G-uic- 
Sezne,  when  a  fleet  of  pirates  was  seen  hovering  about  the  harbour. 
St.  Winwaloe  gave  the  alarm,  crying  out,  "  I  see  a  thousand  sails ;" 
their  subsequent  defeat  was  ascribed  to  his  prayers,  and  in  after  times 
a  commemorative  cross  was  erected  there,  which  was  called  "  The 
cross  of  the  thousand  sails."  He  first  erected  a  cell  in  the  island  of 
Sein,  off  the  Point  du  Baz,  but  finding  it  too  much  eiposed  to  the 
full  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  he  proceeded  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  and  there  founded  Llandevenec,  which  has  been 
well  styled  the  Glaatonhury  of  Brittany y  **  the  final  resting-place  of  the 
monastic  exiles,  who  grew  old,  but  could  not  die  in  the  wild  paradise 
of  their  first  settlement,  and  which  held  fast  its  Scoto-British  customs 
until  the  ninth  century."^  St.  Winwaloe  died  standing  at  the  altar, 
after  giving  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  religious  Brethren,  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  529. 

St.  Joava  is  honoured  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Irish  monks  who  lived  in  this  monastery  of  Llandevenec.'  Aifter 
spending  some  time  in  Wales  he  set  out  to  visit  his  relative  St.  Paul, 
who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Leon,  but  who  at  this  time  governed  an 
island  monastery  in  the  Morbihan.  A  tempest  drove  our.  Saint  on 
shore  near  Llandevenec.  Being  hospitably  received  by  St.  Winwaloe, 
and  struck  by  the  fervent  piety  of  the  religious,  he  became  a  monk 
there,  and  subsequently  was  commissioned  by  the  holy  Abbot  to 
preach  the  faith  throughout  Comouaille.  On  one  occasion,  as  his  Life 
records,  Joava  was  engaged  in  conference  with  Winwaloe  and  other 
holy  Abbots,  and  the  holy  sacrifice  was  being  celebrated  by  an  Irish 
Keligious  named  Taidoc,  when  they  were  attacked  by  an  armed  party 
headed  by  a  wickrd  local  Prince  (tyrannus)  who  was  enraged  at  the 
spread  of  Christian  piety  in  the  district.  The  Priest  had  just  pro- 
nounced the  words  "  Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus,"  when  they  rushed 
in  and  murdered  him  at  the  altar,  whilst  the  other  religious  sought 
safety  in  flight.  Divine  punishment  immediately  fell  on  the  wicked 
chieftain ;  a  noble  monastery  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  St.  Taidoc 
was  martyred,  and  Joava  was  chosen  its  first  Abbot.  It  was  known 
in  after  times  as  St.  Mary's  Monastery  of  Doulas.  St.  Paul  being 
chosen  Bishop  of  Leon,  summoned  Joava  to  aid  him  in  sanctifying 

I  Raddan,  "Remainfl/'  p.  %64. 

]Hi8  life  may  be  seen  in  Colgan,  Acta,  p.  411.    He  it  ezpreasly  styled 
"  natione  Hybemus."    His  Irish  name  was  probably  Finnian. 
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people,  and  when  a  little  later,  weighed  down  with  infirmities  and 
ag^,  he  retired  from  his  See,  our  Saint  was  appointed  his  successor. 
St.  Joava  died  after  one  year's  episcopate  in  665,  and  is  still  honoured 
as  special  patron  of  two  parishes  in  the  ancient  See  of  Leon. 

At  the  time  of  St.  Joava's  death  another  Irish  saint  stood  by  his 

Bide.     This  was  St.  Cianan.    Rescued  from  death  in  his  youth  by  St. 

Kieran  of  Saigher,  and  for  many  years  disciple  of  this  saint,  he  re- 

aobred,  in  imitation  of  his  master,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 

of  St.  Martin.     Having  satisfied  his  devotion  there,  he  meditated 

another  journey  to  Rome,  and  onwards  to  tlie  Holy  Land.    Arriving 

at  the  Alps,  and  enraptured  with  their  solitude,  he  remained  there,  in 

imitation  of  Moyses,  in  the  strictest  fast,  for  forty  days.    Admonished 

by  an  Angel  that  God  accepted  his  pious  will  for  the  remainder  of  his 

journey,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  home. 

St.  Joava  detained  him  for  a  time  at  Leon,  where  he  exercised 
his  zeal  in  leading  unbelievers  to  truth  and  sinners  to  repentance. 
After  administering  the  last  sacraments  to  St.  Joava,  and  assisting 
him  in  death,  St.  Cianan  returned  to  Ireland,  and  founded  in  his 
native  district  a  stone  church,  in  Irish  daimh-leach,  a  work  of  archi- 
tectural marvel  in  those  days,  which  gave  name  to  his  monastery,  and 
the  town  that  sprung  up  aroimd  the  monastery  retains  the  name 
Duleek  to  the  present  day. 

St.  Magloire  and  St.  Machut  belonged  to  the  same  holy  family  as 
SS.  Tathai  and  Samson.  The  former  succeeded  St.  Samson  as  Bishop 
of  D61e,  but  in  a  short  time  resigned  that  charge,  and  founded  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  a  monastery,  in  which  sixty- 
two  monks  lived  with  him  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  The  noble- 
man who  owned  the  island  being  miraculously  freed,  by  the  prayers 
of  the  saint,  from  a  disease  which  had  afflicted  him  for  many  years, 
bestowed  half  of  the  island  on  St.  Magloire.  All  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  riches  of  the  sea  seemed,  however,  to  forsake  the  portion 
which  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  and  to  be  transferred  to  the  portion 
of  St.  Magloire.  He  therefore  completed  his  gift,  and  made  an  offer- 
ing of  the  whole  island  to  God  and  to  our  saint. 

St.  Maclovius,  generally  called  by  the  Irish  endearing  name 
of  Machud  or  Machutus,  was  from  the  years  of  boyhood  trained  to 
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pictj  at  the  monastery^  of  St.  Brendan.  That  holy  al>bot  loved  him 
as  a  favourite  child,  and  he  was  among  the  religious  chosen  bj  St 
Brendan  for  his  companions  in  his  wonderful  seven  years'  pilgrimage 
on  the  ocean.  One  fact  of  his  early  years  is  particularly  commemo- 
rated by  his  ancient  biographer.  The  monastery  of  St.  Brendan  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  sea-shore.  One  day,  as  the  young  religious 
took  their  recreation  on  the  strand,  St  Machut  seated  himseK  on  a 
rock,  and  was  soon  overcome  by  sleep.  Whilst  he  slept  the  returning 
tide  encompassed  the  rock,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  the  waters 
rising  around  him  on  every  side.  The  abbot,  hastening  to  the  shore 
in  search  of  him,  saw  him  standing  on  the  rock,  which  seemed  to  rise 
imder  his  feet  as  the  waves  surged  around  him.  To  the  abbot,  who 
was  filled  with  alarm  on  the  sea-shore,  he  cried  out,  with  hands  up- 
lifted to  heaven :  "  Mirabiles  eilationes  maris,  mirabilis  in  altis  Do- 
minus."  Wonderful  are  the  ocean's  waves,  wonderful  is  the  Lord  on 
high ;  and  he  added  that  his  only  regret  was,  that  he  had  not  with 
him  his  Psalter,  to  chaunt  amidst  the  waves  the  praises  of  God. 

In  after  times,  when  his  native  territory  desired  to  have  him  for 
bishop,  he  fled  to  Armorica,  and  joined  the  monastery  of  St.  Aaron, 
which  was  situated  on  a  tract  of  land  opposite  the  town  of  Aleth,  and 
was  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  at  one  side,  where  a  mound  of  sand 
united  it  with  the  mainland.  There  his  only  meal  was  oaten  bread 
with  some  dry  herbs,  and  water  was  his  only  drink.  The  few  Chris- 
tians who  remained  in  Aleth  soon  recognized  the  treasure  they 
possessed  in  this  pilgrim  religious,  and  building  an  oratory  as  best 
they  could,  prayed  him  to  come  amongst  them  to  preach  the  truths  of 
faith,  and  offer  the  holy  sacrifice.  Moved  by  their  desolate  condition, 
St.  Machut  undertook  their  spiritual  charge.  Many  miracles  accom- 
panied his  preaching,  and  throughout  all  Brittany  he  was  soon  revered 
as  an  apostle  of  Christ.  After  the  death  of  St.  Aaron,  he  took  charge 
of  that  saint's  monastery,  and  around  it  a  large  city  soon  grew  up, 
which  in  after  times  was  called  St.  Malo,  from  our  saint,  whom  it 
honoured  as  its  patron.  Throughout  all  his  onerous  spiritual  cares, 
St.  Machut  did  not  omit  manual  labour.  One  day,  whilst  engaged 
pruning  the  vines  with  the  religious  brethren,  as  his  "  Life"  relates, 

*The  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  situafeil  at  Carvanna  or  Caiyanf^, 
This  is  6upi>osed  by  some  tx>  be  Lancurvan,  in  Wales ;  but  probably  it  is  an 
attempt  to  Latinize  Cictrrigi,  where  St.  Brendan's  famous  monastery  was 
situated.    See  the  Saint's  Life  in  Mabilloa's  '*  Acta  i5S./'  vol.  i,  p.  177. 
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lie  laid  aside  his  mantle,  and  after  the  day's  labour,  when  about  re- 
turning to  the  monastery,  he  found  that  a  red-breast  (hitriseui)  had 
begun  to  form  her  nest  in  his  mantle.  He  would  not  allow  the  little 
bird  to  be  disturbed ;  and  though  the  mantle  was  thus  left  exposed  to 
the  rain  and  wind  till  the  red-breast  brought  forth  her  young,  yet  it 
was  found  quite  fresh  and  iminjured,  as  though  it  had  been  the  whole 
time  carefully  preserved. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  St.  Machut  was  compelled,  by  the 
disorders  which  preyailed,  to  abandon  his  flock.  Soon,  however,  the 
people  felt  that  they  had  lost  their  best  friend  and  &.ther,  and  they 
besoi^ht  him  to  return  to  them.  Though  weighed  down  by  years,^ 
the  saint  joyfully  hastened  back  to  comfort  them,  and  with  his  pre- 
sence smiling  plenty  and  every  other  comfort  were  restored  to  them. 
Knowing  however  that  only  a  little  time  remained  to  him  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  and  being  desirous  to  end  his  days  in  solitude,  he  once 
more  bade  farewell  to  Brittany,  and  proceeded  southward  to  the 
.  diocese  of  Saintes,  where  the  holy  bishop,  St.  Leontius,  received  him 
with  the  greatest  joy.  There  he  chose  the  little  town  of  Archambiac 
for  his  retreat,  and  passed  his  whole  time  in  prayer  and  penance. 
Three  days  before  his  death  a  fever  set  in ;  he  would  not,  however, 
allow  any  change  to  be  made  in  his  bed  of  ashes,  or  in  his  clothing  of 
sackcloth,  nor  would  he  permit  his  weary  frame  to  be  placed  in  a 
posture  of  repose,  but  with  hands  and  eyes  upraised  to  heaven,  and 
his  heart  fixed  on  Gh>d,  he  calmly  awaited  the  summons  to  his  reward. 
His  happy  death  took  place  on  the  15th  of  November.  The  year  is 
uncertain,  but  as  St.  Leontius  held  the  see  of  Saintes  about  the  year 
620,  the  death  of  St.  Machut  must  be  referred  to  the  same  period. 

Such  were  the  men  who,  by  the  heroism  of  their  sanctity,  won  an 
undying  fame  for  our  country  throughout  the  churches  of  Britain  and 
North  Gkral.  In  France,  at  least,  their  memory  is  still  held  in  bene- 
diction ;  and  the  faithful  of  Brittany  and  Normandy  have  never  ceased 
to  cherish  a  grateful  affection  for  the  Green  Isle  of  the  West,  to 
whose  heroic  piety  they  are  indebted  for  so  many  patron  saints. 

But  besides  the  sons  of  Erin  who  made  Britain  and  Armorica 
their  home,  and  scattered  there  the  seeds  of  Christian  piety,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  compile  a  long  calendar  of  Britons  who,  though 
strangers  to  Ireland  by  birth,  were  nevertheless  attracted  thither  by 

I  *'  Seniles  artua  ad  laborein  viae  rcparat  "    (Vit  chap.  20). 

9    ' 
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the  widespread  feune  of  her  monasteries  and  schools,— devoted  men, 
who,  having  satiated  themselves  at  her  pure  foimtains,  returned  ta 
their  own  ooimtries  earnest  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  and  heralds  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  Redemption. 

Such,  for  instance,  was  St.  Eybi.  A  native  of  Cornwall,  he 
spent  four  years  in  the  Arann  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Qalwaj,  then 
famous  for  the  virtues  and  miracles  of  St.  Enda  and  his  disciples. 
He  afterwards  preached  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Wales,  and 
churches  are  still  dedicated  to  him  at  Caernarvon,  Caerleon,  and 
Holyhead.  This  last  town  honoured  him  as  a  chief  patron,  and  was 
enriched  with  his  relics.  It  is  strange  to  find  it  recorded  that  as  late 
as  the  year  1405  some  citizens  of  Dublin  planned  a  raid  on  that  dis- 
trict of  Wales,  and  carried  off  the  treasure  of  St.  Kybi's  relics,  which 
they  deposited  in  Christ  Church,  in  their  own  city.^ 

Such,  too,  was  the  great  Armorican  saint,  Pademus  or  Padam.  He 
was  bom  in  Brittany,  but  soon  after  his  birth  his  father,  Pedredin,  had, 
with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  proceeded  to  Ireland  and  become  a  monk 
there.  Though  advanced  in  years  this  venerable  man  passed  his  time  **  in 
fasting,  prayer,  watching,  meditation,  and  bestowing  charity  on  those 
around  him ;"  he  "  slept  on  a  rough  mat,  and  prayed  to  God  both  by 
day  and  by  night."*  When  the  little  Padam  asked  his  mother  whe- 
ther his  father  was  yet  alive,  she  used  to  reply — "  Yes,  my  child ;  but 
he  lives  to  God  and  not  to  the  world."  St.  Padam  having  attained 
the  years  of  manhood,  said  within  himself,  "  How  can  a  son  live  better 
than  by  imitating  a  good  father  P"  and  accompanied  by  several  others, 
set  out  for  Ireland.  On  the  way,  however,  he  was  detained  for  a 
time  in  Wales,  where  he  erected,  in  Cardiganshire,  the  great  monas- 
tery of  Llanbadam-Fawr.  After  some  time,  leaving  there  his  Ar- 
morican companions,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Ireland,  and  living 
for  some  years  with  his  &ther,  emulated  his  piety  and  austerities,  and 
performed  many  miracles.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Wales,  and 
built  monasteries  and  churches  throughout  the  whole  region  of  Cere- 
tica.  The  Welsh  Triads  name  him  as  one  of  the  "  blessed  visitors" 
of  Britain,  and  they  record  that  he  went  about  the  country  preaching 
the  faith  of  Christ,  "  without  pay  or  reward,"  to  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  spending  his  life  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  attendance  on  the  sick. 

I  See  "Monasticon  Hibcitiicum/'  new  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9. 

2  Sees,  "  Lives,"  p.  104. 
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I  mast  not  omit  St.  Constantine,  that  illustrious  British  prince 
and  saint,  who  was  as  reckless  in  his  career  of  crimes  in  his  early 
jears  as  he  was  famed  for  his  penitential  austerities  and  his  holmess 
of  life  in  his  old  age.  He  ruled  over  Damnonia,  the  territory  com- 
prised in  the  modem  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  and  such  were  his 
evil  deeds,  that  Gildas  classes  him  among  the  wicked  princes  whom 
he  holds  up  to  the  execration  of  posterity.  It  is  in  particular  recorded 
of  him  that,  in  defiance  of  his  solemn  oath,  he  had  slain  two  royal 
youths,  the  sons  of  Modred,  king  of  the  Britons,  within  the  very 
precincts  of  the  altar.  However,  a  few  years  after  St.  Gildas' s  death, 
Oonstantine  entered  with  earnestness  on  the  paths  of  penance,  and 
proceeding  to  Ireland,  concealed  his  rank,  and  enrolled  himself  among 
the  servants  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Mochuda  at  Eahen.  He  chose 
for  himself  the  humblest  offices  and  the  severest  manual  labour.  For 
seven  years  he  carried  the  sacks  of  com  to  the  convent  mill  to  be 
ground  for  the  community  and  the  poor.  At  length,  his  rank  being 
discovered  by  St.  Mochuda,  he  made  rich  grants  to  the  monastery, 
•and  having  attained  great  fame  for  virtue,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Abbot.^  The  Annalist,  Tighemac,  marks  \mder  the  year  588,  "  Con- 
versio  Constantini  ad  Dominum."  The  Annals  of  Ulster  have  a  like 
entry  in  587,  and  the  "  Annales  Cambriae"  in  589.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  not  recorded.  He  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  Eahen  to 
Scotland,  and  to  have  preached  the  faith  in  Kentyre  and  other  dis- 
tricts, where  he  is  still  commemorated  among  the  patron  saints. 

Perhaps  I  should  also  include  in  this  list  Cadwallon,  king  of 
Britain,  who,  together  with  his  family,  lived  for  seven  years  in  Ire- 
land. After  his  return  to  Wales,  about  the  year  680,  his  life  was 
spent  in  warfare  against  the  ever-increasing  tide  of  the  Saxon  in- 
vaders. He  is  famed  in  Welsh  history,  not  for  his  piety,  but  for  his 
valour.  He  is  said  to  have  fought  no  fewer  than  seventy-four  battles 
in  defence  of  "  the  most  fair  Britain,"  and  for  this  his  memory  was 
long  held  dear  by  his  countrymen — 

"  As  the  water  flows  from  the  fountain — 
Sorrowful  will  be  our  lingering  day  for  Cadwallon.  "3 

His  son,  Gadwaladar,  supplied  abundantly  all  that  was  wanting  in  the 

,  See  Petrie,  "  Bound  Towers/'  p.  356 ;  and  Forbes,  "  Kalendars  of  Scottish 
Saints/'  p.  312. 

3  Elegy  by  the  contemporary,  Llywarch  Hen,  in  Williamt*  *'Eccles  Antiq./' 
p.  14B.  It  is  given  m  full  by  Sk0»e,  '*  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales/'  Edin- 
burgh, 1868,  vol.  i.,  p.  433. 
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father's  piety.  He  was  popularly  styled  "the  blessed,"  and  he  is 
commemorated  in  the  Triads  as  one  of  the  '*  three  kings  who  con-' 
f erred  blessings"  on  Britain,  and  also  as  one  of  the  "  three  canonized 
kings  of  Britain."  He  was  the  last  of  the  Cymry  who  assumed  the 
title  of  chief  sovereign  of  Britain,  and  he  is  said  by  some  of  the  Welsh 
chroniclers  to  have  died  in  Eome.^ 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  show  how  fniitfol  was  the  faith  of 
Ireland  in  conferring  blessings  upon  the  various  British  principalities 
of  Wales  and  Armorica.  Holy  men  from  our  shores  appear  in  every 
page  of  the  Welsh  and  Armoric  Annals,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Their  cells  and  churches  and  schools  and  monasteries  were  spread 
like  a  network  over  the  whole  coimtry,  as  so  many  secure  asylums  of 
civilization,  science,  and  religion,  and  even  when  the  individuals  who 
erected  them  had  passed  away,  these  institutions  continued  to  produce 
the  happiest  fruits  of  social  peace  and  Christian  virtue.  It  is  not  say- 
ing too  much  to  assert  that  a  great  deal  of  the  fame  enjoyed  by  the 
British  Church  in  Armorica  and  Wales  in  those  golden  centuries  of 
its  schools  and  monasteries,  waJs  merited  for  it  by  the  untiring  zeal 
and  earnest  piety  of  its  Irish  saints. 


No.  2.— MISSIONAEY     LABOURS 

OP 

ST.  COLUMBA  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS 

m  SCOTLAOT). 


Our  illustrious  countryman,  Marianus  Scotus,  in  his  chronicle,  under 
the  year  589,  compendiates  in  one  short  sentence  the  history  of  Ire- 
land at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century :  "  Ireland,-  the  island  of  saints, 
is,  to  a  sublime  degree,  full  of  holy  men  and  innumerable  wonders."^ 
The  name  of  St.  Columba  is,  perhaps,  the  brightest  that  adorns 
this  brilliant  page  of  our  coimtry's  history.  Venerated  at  home  for 
his  sanctity  and  wondrous  miracles,  he  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
ranked,  with  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget,  amongst  the  chief  patrons  of 
Erin,  whilst  abroad  the  grateful  piety  of  those  whom  he  evangelized 

1  Williamt,  "Ibid,"  p.  li8-9. 
2  Marianus — '*  Hibemia,  insula  sanctoruin,  Sanctis  etmirabilibus  perplarimxs 
snblimiter  plena  habetur."    Pertz,  Monum«nta  Hist.  Cicrm.  vii.,  544. 
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has  awarded  him  the  aureola  of  chief  Apostle  of  Caledonia.     Many 
years,  indeed,  before  the  mission  of  our  saint  others  had  preached  the 
faith  in  Dalriada  and  the  southern  districts  of  Alba,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the   continual  wars  and  predatory  incursions,  piety  had 
again  grown  cold,  and  the  light  of  truth  was  well  nigh  spent.    Co- 
lumba  revived  there  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  renewed  the  fervour  of 
Cliristian  life.     The  Northern  Picts,  however,  had  never  yet  received 
tlie  Gt)8pel,  but  now  that  sanguinary  and  untameable  race,  which 
Xmperial  Bome  could  not  subdue,  was  conquered  by  the  Irish  mis- 
sionary.     Before  St.   Columba  had  ended  his  glorious  career,  the 
-whole  nation  was  gathered  into  the  one  true  fold ;  their  glens  and 
forests,  their  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  and  their  distant  islands 
were  studded  with  Christian  churches  and  monasteries,  and  resounded 
with  the  praises  of  the  Most  High. 

St.  Columba^  was  bom  in  Gartan,  in  the  County  Donegal,  on  the 
7th  December,  in  the  year  521,  the  very  day  on  which  the  great 
founder  of  Monasterboice  passed  to  his  reward.  An  ancient  oratory 
still  marks  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  in  the  cemetery,  close  by,  are 
two  old  Celtic  crosses,  with  St.  Columba's  well,  whither  pilgrims  still 
flock  to  pay  the  tributes  of  their  devotion  on  his  festival.  By  paternal 
descent  he  was  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  the  northern  Hy-Niall, 
and  his  father,  Fedhlimidh,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Cinell  Conaill, 
who  were  connected  with  the  kings  of  Scottish  Dalriada.  His  mother, 
Eithne,  was  of  a  princely  family  of  Leinster.  Before  his  birth  she 
had  a  vision  in  which  was  foreshadowed  the  splendour  of  his  future 
career.  An  angel  appeared  to  her,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  veil  of  won- 
derful beauty,  richly  variegated  with  all  kinds  of  flowers.  Scarce, 
however,  had  she  contemplated  it  for  a  little  time,  when  he  spread  it 
out  and  allowed  it  to  float  away  through  the  air.  It  gradually  ex- 
panded as  it  became  more  and  more  distant,  till  at  length  mountains, 
forests,  and  plains  were  covered  by  its  shadow.  Then  the  angel  said 
to  her — "  Thou  art  about  to  become  the  motlxer  of  a  son  who  shall 


I  Excellent  popnlax  lives  of  onr  saint  have  been  published  by  Montalambert, 
in  hi8  "Monks  of  the  West/'  and  Sister  Mary  Francis  Clare,  in  Eenmare 
Series,  London,  1877.  We  are  particularly  indebted,  however,  to  Dr.  iieeves, 
in  his  edition  of  Adamnan's  Life  ot  St.  Columba,  and  Mr.  Skene,  in  "  Cpltic 
Scotland,"  vol.  ii.,  Edinburgh,  1877,  for  the  learning  and  erudition  with  which 
they  have  illustrated  the  early  monuments  connected  with  the  saint  and  Mb 
companions. 
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blossom  for  heaven :  he  shall  be  reckoned  among  the  prophets  of  Qod, 
and  shall  lead  numberless  souls  to  the  heavenly  country." 

This  child  of  promise  was  from  his  infancy  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  hoJy  priest,  as  Adamnan  informs  us.  Whilst  under  his  care,  an 
angel  came  one  day  to  Columba,  and  asked  what  special  virtues  he 
desired  from  God.  The  holy  youth  replied  that  he  desired  above  all 
others  virginity  and  wisdom.  The  angel  then  announced  to  him  that 
€k>d  approved  his  choice,  and  in  token  of  approval  would  add  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  these  virtues.  Soon  after,  whilst  Columba  was 
engaged  in  prayer,  three  maidens  arrayed  in  heavenly  light  stood 
before  him,  but  Columba  heeded  them  not.  "  Dost  thou  not  know 
us  ?"  they  asked.  "  We  are  the  three  sisters.  Virginity,  Wisdom,  and 
Prophecy,  and  we  are  sent  by  God  to  be  your  inseparable  companions 
during  your  earthly  pilgrimage." 

As  he  grew  in  years  we  meet  with  him  in  the  great  schools  of 
Moville,  Clonard  and  Glasnevin.^  Whilst  he  studied  at  Moville, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Strangford  Lough,  in  the  County  Down,  two 
brilliant  lights  were  seen  to  illumine  the  heavens  over  the  monastery, 
one  golden  as  the  sun,  the  other  silvery  as  the  moon.  The  holy 
Abbot  and  Bishop  Finnian  explaining  this  vision  to  his  religious,  said 
that  Ciaran  mac-an-Tsaeor  (i.e.  the  son  of  the  carpenter),  who  was  one 
of  their  number,  would  be  as  the  silvery  light  by  his  virtues  and  good 
deeds ;  but  Columba  would  be  as  the  golden  sun,  and  *'  the  fame  of 
his  exemplary  piety  and  the  brightness  of  his  angelic  life,  his  purity, 
his  wisdom,  his  knowledge,  his  word,  and  his  preaching,  would  extend 
over  all  the  west  of  the  world."* 

At  Glasnevin,  under  the  care  of  St.  Mobhi,  he  had  again  S.  Ciaran 
mac-an-Tsaeor,  the  future  f ouncler  of  Clonmacnoise,  for  his  companion, 
and  with  them  were  Saints  Canice  and  Comgall.  One  day  as  these 
^  young  saints  conversed  together  their  conversation  turned  on  the  new 
church  which  the  Abbot  Mobhi  had  just  completed  there.  St.  Ciaran 
said  he  wished  that  it  were  full  of  holy  men,  who  by  night  and  day 
would  sing  the  praises  of  God.  St.  Canioe  expressed  his  wish  that  it 
were  full  of  sacred  manuscripts  which  would  lead  many  to  the  know- 

1  At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  on  account  of  his  uninterrupted  devotion  to 
Btudy  and  prayer,  he  was  called  Columbkille,  which  may  be  interpreted  Co- 
lumba of  the  Church  or  Columba  of  the  cell,  and  in  either  meaning  seems  justly 
applicable  to  our  SSaint. 

3  Hartyrology  of  Donegal,  p.  161. 
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ledge  and  the  service  of  €k>d.  St.  Comgall  declared  it  would  be  bis 
desire  tbat  all  tbe  pains  and  afflictions  of  this  world  were  gathered 
into  ity  that  be  migbt  suffer  tbem  all  for  tbe  love  of  Cbrist.  But 
Columba  said  be  would  wish  it  were  filled  witb  silver  and  gold,  to 
relieve  the  poor  and  to  found  cburcbes  and  monasteries.  Wben  tbis 
-was  told  to  tbe  venerable  Abbot,  be  propbeticallj  announced  tbat  tbo 
liolj  joutbs  would  be  blessed  from  beaven  in  accordance  witb  tbe  pious 
wishes  they  bad  expressed.^ 

The  fame  of  Columba  for  sanctity  and  miracles  soon  became  wide- 
spread throughout  all  Ireland.  Derry  was  the  first  great  monastery 
which  he  founded,  but  so  untiring  were  bis  labours,  so  ardent  bis  zeal, 
so  generous  the  munificence  of  bis  princely  friends,  tbat  in  a  few 
years  innumerable  other  monasteries  and  churches  sprung  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  honouring  him  as  their  patron  and 
head.  But  all  tbis  did  not  suffice  for  Columba's  zeal :  be  sighed  for 
new  nations  whom  be  might  light  up  witb  tbe  fire  of  God's  love  and 
gather  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  as  be  saw  a  vast  missionary  field 
open  before  him  on  tbe  neighbouring  shores  of  Alba,  be  resolved  to 
make  that  tbe  theatre  of  bis  labour,  and  to  devote  tbe  remainder  of 
his  life  to  gather  in  there  the  harvest  of  GU)d. 

It  has  been  sometimes  stated,  even  by  the  most  conscientious 
writers,  tbat  Columba  was  in  bis  youth  of  an  angry  and  vindictive 
spirit.  So,  too,  it  has  been  said  tbat  be  more  than  once  stirred  up  the 
Irish  chieftains  to  civil  strife,  in  order  to  avenge  some  supposed  in- 
juries which  be  bad  received ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  tbat 
it  was  in  consequence  of  a  penance  of  perpetual  exile  imposed  on  him 
for  tbe  wars  he  bad  instigated,  and  for  tbe  blood  which  was  shed,  tbat 
he  was  obliged  to  bid  farewell  to  Ireland,  and  to  seek  a  pilgrim's  home 
on  tbe  coasts  of  Alba.  For  all  this,  however,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
proof  to  be  found  in  our  earliest  and  most  authentic  records.  St. 
Adamnan  attributes  his  journey  solely  to  bis  boundless  love  of  Christ,' 
and  be  supposes  everywhere  throughout  bis  narrative  tbat  tbe  saint 
had  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  carry  tbe  Gospel  to  a  pagan 
nation,  and  to  win  souls  to  God.  The  old  Irish  Life  of  Columba 
assigns  tbe  same  reason  for  bis  pilgrimage :  "  His  native  country  was 
abandoned  by  tbe  illustrious  saint  and  illustrious  sage  and  son  chosen 

1  Colgan,  Trias,  p.  161. 
2  Adamnan,  **  pro  Chi'isto  percgnnari  volens,"  Praef .  2. 
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of  God,  for  the  love  and  favour  of  Christ ;"  and  again  it  adds  that  thia 
was  **  the  resolution  which  he  had  determined  on  from  the  beginning 
of  his  life"  (Skene  ii.  83,  491)  :  and  the  Venerable  Bede  presents  the 
simple  record — "  there  came  from  Ireland  into  Britain  a  famous  priest 
and  abbot,  a  monk  by  habit  and  life,  whose  name  was  Columba,  to 
preach  the  Word  of  GK)d."— (Hist.  Ecc.  iii.,  4  )     We  have  further  the 
clearest  evidence  that  the  character  of  Columba  was  quite  free  from 
the  asperity  and  vindictiveness  attributed  to  him.     His  contemporary, 
Dalian  Forghaill,  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  perfect  sage,  believing  in  Christ, 
learned,  and  chaste,  and  charitable :  he  was  noble,  he  was  gentle,  he 
was  the  physician  of  the  heart  of  every  sage  :  he  was  a  shelter  to  the 
naked,  a  consolation  to  the  poor:  there  went  not  from  the  world  oDe 
who  was  more  constant  in  the  remembrance  of  the  cross."^     The 
ancient  gloss  on  St.  JSngus's  Felir6  or  Metrical  Calendar  of  Saints  also 
commemorates  him  as  ''  having  given  the  most  intense  love  to  Christ 
from  his  youth ;"  and,  not  to  mention  other  authorities,  Adamnan  thus 
sketches  his  true  character :  ''  From  his  boyhood  he  had  been  brought 
up  under  Christian  training,  in  the  study  of  wisdom,  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  he  so  preserved  the  integrity  of  his  body  and  the  purity  of  his 
soul,  that,  though  dwelling  on  earth,  he  appeared  to  live  like  the  saints 
in  heaven.     He  was  angelic  in  appearance,  graceful  in  speech,  holy  in 
work,  with  .talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  consummate  prudence. 
.     .    .    He  never  could  spend  the  space  even  of  one  hour  without 
study,  or  prayer,  or  writing,  or  some  other  holy  occupation.    So  in- 
cessantly  was  he  engaged  night  and  day  in  the  unwearied  exercise  of 
fasting  and  watching,  that  the  burden  of  each  of  these  austerities 
would  seem  beyond  the  power  of  all  human  endurance.    And  still  in 
all  these  he  was  beloved  by  all — for  a  holy  joyousness  ever  beaming 
on  his  countenance  revealed  the  joy  and  gladness  with  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  filled  his  inmost  soul."  *  (Adamnan^  praef .  2.) 

Being  connected  by  birth,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  royal  houses 
of  Ulster  and  Leinster,  St.  Columba's  words  and  actions  may  often 
indeed  have  been  regarded  with  jealousy  by  contending  chieftains,  and 
may  at  times  have  given  occasion  to  quarrels  between  them ;  but  in 
such  quarrels  Columba  had  no  part.  Adamnan  relates  that  many 
venerable  seniors  being  on  one  occasion  assembled  at  Taillten,  in  Meath, 
they  were  induced  by  some  such  accusations,  which  had  been  made 

*  Dalian  Forghaill. — *'  Amra,"  edited  by  Mr.  Crowe,  1871. 
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against  Columba,  to  cut  liim  off  from  their  communion ;  but  he  adds  that 
the  accusations  thus  made  were  soon  found  to  be  groundless  and  un- 
just. Whilst  the  assembly  was  still  sitting  Columba  presented  himself 
before  them.  8t.  Brendan,  of  Birr,  at  once  arose  from  his  seat,  and,  with 
head  bowed  down,  reverently  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace :  and  when  called 
to  on  account  for  thus  showing  respect  to  one  whom  they  had  a  little 
before  cut  off  from  their  communion,  St  Brendan  replied  :  If  you  had 
seen  what  the  Lord  has  vouchsafed  to  manifest  to  me  regarding  him,  you 
would  never  have  passed  4uch  an  unjust  sentence  against  one  whom 
God  has  chosen  to  be  the  leader  of  his  people  to  life.  He  added :  **  I 
saw  a  most  brilliant  pillar  of  light  preceding  this  man  of  Ood  as  he 
approached,  and  I  saw  that  the  holy  Angels  accompanied  him  whom 
you  would  treat  with  contempt."  It  needed  but  few  words  from 
Columba  to  set  matters  in  their  true  light,  and,  as  the  result,  the 
preceding  unjust  censurO'  was  removed,  and  thenceforth  all  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence. 

Before  embarking  on  his  mission,  Columba  proceeded  to  Inish- 
murray,  off  the  coast  of  Sligo,  to  enjoy  a  short  interval  of  spiritual 
repose,  and  to  take  counsel  with  the  holy  Bishop,  St.  Molaise,  who  had 
chosen  that  island  for  his  retreat.  Thirteen  centuries  have  wrought 
but  little  change  on  the  rocky  islands  off  our  Western  coast.  The  bee- 
hive cells  and  oratories  and  enclosures  of  Inishmurray,  though  they 
betray,  indeed,  the  hoary  mark  of  centuries,  yet  are  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation,  and  we  may  safely  affirm  that  they  are  the  very 
same  in  which,  during  his  sojourn  there,  St.  Columba  dwelt  and 
prayed.  St.  Molaise  exhorted  him  earnestly  to  persevere  in  his 
generous  enterprise,  and  promised  him  in  God's  name,  that  from  the 
dreary  shore  of  Alba  he  would  lead  countless  souls  to  heaven. 

It  was  in  the  year  563  that  Columba  at  length  entered  his  little 
coracle  or  osier  boat,  and  accompanied  by  twelve  companions,^  set  out 
on  his  great  missionary  enterprise.  One  of  his  companions,  named 
Mochonna,  was  the  son  of  an  Ulster  chieftain,  and  Columba  repre- 
sented to  him  the  great  good  he  could  effect  at  home  without  aban- 
doning his   parents  and  his  native  land,   but  the  young  religious 

<  The  foUowing  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  companions  of  St.  Columba,  as 
given  in  a  MS.  of  the  British  Museum,  compared  with  our  ancient  Calendars  : 
— "  Baithene,  who  was  also  called  Conin ;  Cobthach,  brother  of  Baithene ; 
Eman,  Diarmaid,  Buisein  and  Fiaohna  brothers,  Scannal,  Lugaid^  Eochaidf 
Mochonna,  Caoman  and  Greallen." 

10 
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replied :  "  It  is  thou  who  art  my  Father,  and  the  Church  is  mj  Mo-  ^ 
ther,  and  my  country  is  "wheresoeyer  I  can  gather  the  largest  hanrest 
for  Christ ;''  and  lest  further  entreaties  should  be  made  to  him,  he 
added :  "  I  have  vowed  to  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest,  until 
thou  hast  led  me  to  Christ,  to  whom  thou  hast  consecrated  me.^ 
This  instance  shows  the  devoted  spirit  which  animated  the  companions 
of  Columba,  and  made  them  worthy  to  share  in  the  glory  and  the 
fruits  of  his  Apostolate. 

St.  Columba  chose  for  his  new  monastic  home  a  small  island,  now 
generally  called  Zona,  but  which  for  centuries  was  known  by  no  other 
name  than  Hy-Columbkille,  i.e.  "  Columba's  Isle."  According  to  the 
Irish  Life  of  the  Saint,  it  was  on  Whitsun  eve,  which  in  that  year  fell 
on  the  12th  of  May,  that  he  arrived  in  the  island.  It  was  admirably 
suited  for  his  missionary  purposes.  Situated  mid-way  between  the 
conflicting  nations  whom  he  had  come  to  evangelize,  his  monastery 
was  sufficiently  separated  from  the  mainland,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  was  easily  accessible  alike  to  his  kinsmen  of  Dalriada  and  to  the 
Picts  of  North  Caledonia. 

Those  who  pay  merely  a  hurried  visit  to  lona  in  an  excursion 
steamer  with  a  crowd  of  tourists,  can  see  little  more  than  a  desolate- 
looking  island  with  a  few  grey  ruins,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  fertile  soil  and  tho  basaltic  rocks  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 
And  jet  lona  has  its  hidden  beauties,  "its  retired  dells,  its  long 
reaches  of  sand  or  shores,  indented  with  quiet  bays,  its  little  coves  be- 
tween bare  and  striking  rocks,  and  the  bolder  rock  scenery  of  its  north- 
western and  south- western  shores,  where  it  opposes  wild  barren  cliffs 
and  high  rocky  islets  to  the  sweep  of  the  Atlantic."^  It  is  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  large 
island  of  Mull,  whilst  an  archipelago  of  small  islands  is  dotted  at 
some  distance  to  the  north  and  south.  It  has  a  stream  of  pure  water 
and  it  has  also  some  verdant  fertile  plains^  particularly  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  thence  extending  along  the  eastern  shore,  and  sloping 
gently  towards  the  sea.    To  the  north-west,  there  is  a  tract  of  wilder 

'  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  ii.,  89. 

«  Innos  wiitiu^  in  the  lie^^inning  of  the  last  century,  calls  lona  "  a  pleasant 
and  Ivitilo  little  island'*  (p.  151) ;  and  n^^ain  he  describes  it  as  "  feitflo  of  all 
tliin-.s  which  that  part  of  the  climate  produces*'  {\\  162) — '*  Civil  and  Ecclesi- 
atjticul  History  of  »Scotlund,"  juiutcd  by  the  Spaldin^j  Club,  Aberdeen,  1863. 
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ground,  consisting  of  small  grassy  patches,  alternating  with  rockj 
elevationSy  which  culminate  in  the  highest  hill  in  the  island.  The 
north-east  has  a  beach  of  the  purest  white  sand,  and  often  must 
Colnmba  have  gazed  on  it  with  sadness,  did  he  foresee  that  its  snowj 
whiteness  would  be  empurpled  one  day  with  the  blood  of  the  religious 
of  Zona,  cruelly  slaughtered  there  by  the  Danes.  The  ruins  which 
still  remain  belong  to  a  comparatively  modem  age,  but  they  probably 
mark  the  original  sites  where  stood  the  oratory^  the  monastic  enclosure 
and  the  cell  of  Columba. 

The  holy  pilgrims  landed  towards  the  south  of  the  island  at  a 
little  bay  still  called  Porf-a-churich,  An  ancient  tradition  says  that 
they  first  sailed  to  the  island  of  Oransay,  but  as  from  its  hills  they 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  shores  of  Ireland,  Columba  told 
them  to  proceed  onward,  for  he  feared  too  frequent  distractions  from 
the  lively  emotions  which  the  sight  of  his  native  land  would  not  fail  to 
excite  in  his  bosom.^  On  landing  in  lona  Columba  proceeded  to  the 
top  of  its  highest  hill,  and  as  Ireland  could  no  longer  be  seen,  he  at 
once  choose  it  for  his  monastery.  On  the  summit  of  that  hill,  where 
thus  Columba  sadly  stood  for  a  while  stretching  his  looks  towards 
Ireland,  the  monks  in  after- times  erect^ed  a  Cairn,  and  called  it  CuUni- 
Eri,  I. a-,  *  the  farewell  to  Erin.' 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  this  little  island,  Columba  and  his  religious 
brethren  proceeded  to  erect  their  monastery  and  monastic  cells,  rude 
wooden  structures,  formed  for  the  most  part  of  wattles  or  coarse  planks, 
and  covered  with  reeds  or  branches  of  trees.  In  the  centre,  on  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  ground,  was  placed  the  tu^unolum,  as  Adamnan  calls 
it,  i.e.y  the  little  cell  of  the  Abbot.  Such  were  the  humble  beginnings 
of  the  monastery  destined  to  be  for  centuries  the  spiritual  capital  of 
Caledonia,  the  fortress  of  the  Faith  for  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  the 
great  centre  of  Christian  civilization  for  all  North  Britain.  Even 
religious  bigotry  and  national  prejudice  are  constrained  to  remain  silent 
in  the  presence  of  lona ;  and  although  this  far-famed  monastery  thus 
founded  by  an  Irish  saint,  was  in  after  years  fed  with  an  never-failing 
stream  of  Irish  disciples,  and  derived  its  chief  renown  from  Irish 

'The  Duke  of  Argyll  in  his  "lona,"  after  remarking  that  St.  Columba 
Bailed  on  till  he  had  got  out  of  sight  of  Ireland,  says  :  "  He  could  not  bear  to 
see  it  and  live  out  of  it.  The  passionate  love  of  an  Irish  Celt  for  his  native 
land  seems  to  have  burned  in  him  with  all  the  strength  which  is  part  of  a 
powerful  character'*  (p.  78). 
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genius  and  Irish  sanctity,  thus  blending  together  the  national  glory 
and  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  religion,  yet  Scottish  writers,  who  haTo 
but  little  sympathy  with  St.  Columba's  country  or  his  creed,  have  not 
failed  to  offer  it  the  due  meed  of  praise,  and  to  acknowledge  the  mani- 
fold blessings  which  it  conferred  on  Scotland. 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  the  beautiful  words  which 
Johnson  wrote  when  a  century  ago  he  visited  its  historic  ruins :  "  We 
are  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once  the  luminary 
of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  dans  and  roving  barbarians 
derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  . 
.  .  .  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy 
as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has 
been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be 
envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
lona." 

Chambers  in  his  "  Caledonia"  writes : — "  St.  Columba  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  save ;  not  to  conquer,  but  to  civilize.  His  name  will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  disinterested  benefactor  of  Scotland.  . 
.  .  .  Let  us  not  think  lightly  of  the  saints  of  lona,  who  were  the 
instructors  of  our  fathers  while  they  were  ignorant,  and  the  mollifiera 
of  our  progenitors  while  they  were  still  ferocious.  The  learning,  I  was 
going  to  say  the  charity,  of  those  ages  centered  all  in  lona.  It  received 
the  persons  of  living  kings  who  retired  from  unstable  thrones,  and  it 
equally  admitted  dead  kings  from  the  bloody  field.  From  this  semi- 
nary went  out  the  teachers  of  the  Caledonian  regions.  To  this  school 
the  princes  of  Northumberland  were  sent,  and  acquired  the  light  of  the 
Oospel  from  the  luminaries  of  lona." 

So  too  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  work  on  lona,  published  in 
1870 :  "  Columba  was  an  agent,  and  a  principal  agent,  in  one  of  the 
greatest  events  the  world  has  ever  seen,  namely — the  conversion  of  the 

northern  nations Christianity  was  not  presented 

to  the  Picts  of  Caledonia  in  alliance  with  the  impressive  aspects  of 
Boman  civilization.  The  tramp  of  Boman  legions  had  never  been 
heard  in  the  Highland  glens,  nor  had  their  clans  ever  seen  with  awe 
the  majesty  and  power  of  Boman  government.  In  the  days  of  Columba, 
whatever  tidings  may  have  reached  the  Picts  of  Argyll,  or  of  Inverness, 
must  have  been  tidings  of  Christian  disaster  and  defeat.  All  the  more 
must  we  be  ready  to  believe]  that  the  man  who  at  such  a  time  planted 
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Christianity  sucoessfullj  among  them  must  have  been  a  man  of  power- 
ful character  and  of  splendid  gifts.  There  is  no  arguing  against  that 
^reat  monument  to  Columba,  which  consists  in  the  place  he  has 
aecured  in  the  memory  of  mankind." 

The  same  grateful  sentiments  have  been  gracefully  expressed  in 
▼erse  by  Mr.  Jesse — 

*^  Ye  who  have  sailed  among  the  thousand  isles, 
Where  proud  lona  rears  its  giant  piles, 
Perchance  have  lingered  at  that  sacred  spot, 
To  muse  on  men  and  ages  half  forgot, 
Though  spoiled  by  time,  their  mould'ring  walls  avow 
A  calm  that  even  the  sceptic  might  allow. 
Here  where  the  waves  these  time-worn  caverns  beat, 
The  early  Christian  fixed  his  rude  retreat ; 
Here  the  first  symbol  cf  his  creed  unfurled. 
And  spread  religion  o'er  a  darkened  world." 

For  two  years  Columba  chiefly  applied  himself  to  mould  the 
religious  spirit  of  his  new  community,  and  to  lay  deep  the  foundations 
of  the  great  spiritual  edifice  which  he  desired  to  raise.  He  loved  to 
toach  his  Religious  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.  In  prayer,  and 
penance,  and  labour  he  was  at  all  times  foremost  among  them.  He 
slept  on  the  hard  floor  of  his  little  cell.  His  prolonged  prayers  ex* 
cited  the  admiration  and  almost  the  alarm  of  his  disciples.  He  took 
part  in  the  out>door  work  even  as  the  least  of  the  community,  and  he 
added  to  this  the  toil  of  transcription  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  To 
labour  in  transcribing  the  sacred  text  had  been  the  passion  of  his 
youth,  and  it  continued  to  be  his  cherished  occupation  to  the  last  day 
of  his  old  age.  Among  the  manuscripts  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  golden  ages  of  our  country's  faith,  none  surpass  the  Book  of 
Kells,  and  the  other  monuments  of  his  piety  and  skill ;  and  a  venerable 
tradition  attests  that  he  transcribed  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
copies  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  model  of  humility. 
He  knelt  before  the  strangers  who  came  to  lona,  and  before  the  monks 
returning  from  their  work,  washed  their  feet,  and  after  having  washed 
them  respectfully  kissed  them.  His  charity  made  him  all  to  all.  He 
was  indifferent  to  no  spiritual  or  temporal  want  of  those  who  ap- 
proached the  monastery.  Often  he  was  seen  to  weep  over  those  who 
in  their  obduracy  would  not  weep  for  their  own  miseries.    These  tears 
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were  at  times  the  moat  eloquent  part  of  his  preaching,  and  when  every 
other  argument  had  been  fruitless,  they  seldom  failed  to  soften  and 
subdue  those  savage  but  simple  and  earnest  souls  whom  God  had  en- 
trusted to  his  care. 

No  wonder  that  the  fame  of  such  charity  and  piety  would  soon 
attract  to  lona  not  only  crowds  of  Columba's  kinsmen  from  Dalriada, 
but  also  countless  pilgrims  from  other  parts  of  Britain  and  from  Ire- 
land, desirous  to  save  their  souls  and  gain  heaven  under  the  directions 
of  the  man  of  God.  Thus  was  the  seed  sown,  which,  in  God's  own 
time,  was  destined  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest. 

It  was  one  of  St.  Columba's  first  cares  to  visit  his  cousin,  Conal, 
King  of  Dalriada,  who  dwelt  at  the  royal  fortress  of  Cindelgend,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre.  He  welcomed  our  Saint  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  joy,  and  at  his  request  made  him  a  formal  grant  of  the 
island  of  lona.^  A  venerable  Scottish  tradition  tells  us  that  the 
curious  cave  chapel  of  Cove,  on  Loch  Coalisport,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Columba,  was  founded  by  the  Saint  during  this  his  first  visit 
to  the  mainland :  it  thus  would  rival  lona  in  antiquity,  and  should 
justly  be  styled  the  earliest  church  founded  by  St.  Columba  in 
Scotland. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  565,  two  years  after  his  landing  in  lona, 
that  Columba  ventured  to  present  himself  before  Brude,  son  of 
Maelochon,  the  monarch  of  the  Pictish  nation.  This  valiant  prince, 
who  is  styled  by  Venerable  Bede^  "  a  most  powerful  King,"  was  now 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  He  had  vanquished  the  Scots  or 
Dalriadians  on  many  a  hard-fought  battle-field,  and  triumphed  over 
all  his  other  enemies,  and  his  kingdom  being  now  in  peace  he  had 
fixed  his  royal  residence  at  his  chief  fortress  near  Inverness.  Some 
writers,  with  Dr.  Reeves,  place  this  fortress  at  the  vitrified  fort  now 
called  Craig  Patrick ,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill  nearly 
500  feet  high,  two  miles  west  of  the  river  Ness.  Others  have  pointed 
out  the  gravelly  ridge  called  Torvean,  situated  about  a  mile  south- 
west of  Inverness,  part  of  which  is  encircled  with  ditches  and  ram- 
parts, and  which  must  have  been  in  early  times  a  fort  of  considerable 

1  The  oldest  of  onr  Irish  chroniclers,  Tighemac,  in  recording  the  death  of 
Conal  in  574,  says,  that  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reig^,  "  he  immolated  the  island 
of  Hy  to  Columkille." — See  Skene,  Chron.  of  Picts  and  Scots,  p.  67,  and  Celtic 
Scotland,  ii.  86. 

3  Bede,  Eccles.  Hist.,  iii.,  4,  "  rege  potentissimo." 
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strength.  With  two  companions  Coluinba  entered  his  little  ozier  skiff, 
and  traversing  Loch  Ness  and  the  river  which  issues  from  it,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  doors  of  the  royal  mansion.  The  writers  of  St. 
Columba's  Acts  do  not  record  the  names  of  the  two  companions 
chosen  by  the  Saint  to  be  with  him  on  this  important  occasion,  so 
momentous  in  its  results  and  so  fruitful  ol  blessings  to  the  Pictish 
nation.  The  Life  of  St.  Comgall,  however,  supplies  this  omission. 
It  tells  us  that  his  companions  on  that  day  were  St.  Comgall,  the 
illustrious  founder  of  Bangor,  and  St.  Canice,  the  great  patron  of  our  own 
city.  The  King,  unwilling  to  receive  the  Irish  missionaries,  ordered 
the  gates  to  be  closed  against  them ;  but  they  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
and  Comgall  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  outer  gates, 
they  immediately  fell  broken  to  the  ground.  Columba  made  the  ^ign 
of  the  cross  on  the  inner  door  of  the  enclosure  with  the  same  effect. 
When  the  strangers  stood  before  the  King,  he  drew  his  sword,  swear- 
ing by  his  false  gods  that  he  would  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  him, 
but  St.  Canice,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  towards  him,  his  hand 
was  instantly  withered,  and  it  so  remained  till  he  believed  in  God  and 
received  baptism  from  Saint  Columba.^ 

After  such  miracles,  Coliunba  obtained,  without  difficulty,  per- 
mission to  preach  the  Faith  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  moreover 
the  possession  of  lona  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Pictish  monarch  ,2 
so  that  he  now  held  it  under  the  double  protection  of  the  rival  kings 
who  shared  Caledonia  between  them.  An  ancient  Irish  record  registers 
another  incident  of  this  visit :  "  Mailchu,"  it  says,  "  the  king's  son, 
came  with  his  Druid  to  contend  against  Columba  and  to  uphold  pa- 
ganism, but  both  perished  at  the  prayer  of  Columba  "^ 

We  have  only  a  few  details  regarding  our  Saint's  labours  among 
the  Picts,  and  yet  it  is  beyond  controversy  that  the  thirty-two  years 
which  still  remained  of  Columba's  life  were  chiefly  devoted  to  missions 
throughout  the  deep  glens  and  hilly  straths  north  of  the  Grampian  range, 
and  in  the  numerous  islands  scattered  along  the  Scottish  coast  which 

1  Vita  Comgalli,  cap.  44.  See  also  Skene  ii.  107.  Venerable  Bede  dat'-ea 
the  arrival  of  Columba  in  Scotland  from  this  visit  to  the  King,  which  took  place 
in  565. 

,  The  *  Liber  Hymnorum*  in  the  preface  to  the  hymn  '  Altus  Prosator,* 
states  that  Brude  "  immolavit  Coliimbae  Hi"  (page  204.)  The  Venerable  Bede 
writes  that  the  island  "  donatione  Pictorum,  qui  illas  Britanniae  plagas  iacolunt 
jamdudum  monachis  Scottorum  tradita."     (Eccles.  Hist.  iii.  3.) 

3  Irinh  Life  of  St.  Columba,  in  Advocates'  Library.  Skene,  ii.  108. 
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were  su))ject  to  the  Pictish  rule.  All  the  aocient  writers  attest  witb. 
one  accord,  that  before  he  closed  his  missionary  career  he  had  gathered 
all  that  nation  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  I  will  briefly  put  together  Hie 
few  scattered  fragments  relating  to  this  Pictish  mission,  though  thejr 
probably  belong  to  far  separated  periods  of  our  Saint's  life. 

Adamnan  tells  us  that  when  ''  Columba  had  been  tarrying  some 
days  in  the  province  of  the  Picts/'  he  conyerted  a  certain  family,  so 
that  the  husband  and  wife  with  their  children  and  domestics  were  all 
baptized.    A  few  days  afterwards  one  of  the  sons  was  attacked  by  a 
dangerous  illness  and  was  brought  to  the  point  of  death.     Then  the 
Druids  began  to  upbraid  the  parents,  and  to  extol  their  own  gods  as 
more  powerful  than  the  God  of  the  Christians.     The  sick  child  died  ; 
but  Columba,  burning  with  a  holy  zeal  to  vindicate  the  glory  of  Gtod, 
came  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and,  his  face  bedewed  with  tears, 
prayed  for  a  long  time :  then  turning  to  the  deceased  he  said,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  arise :"  and  taking  the  child  by  the  hand 
be  raised  him  up  and  restored  him  to  his  parents.     By  this  miracle 
their  sorrow  was  changed  into  joy,  and  many  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  received  the  truths  of  eternal  life. 

Again  we  are  told  that  Columba,  when  staying  among  the  Pictsi 
heard  that  there  was  a  fountain  among  the  heathen  people  where  the 
demon  was  worshipped  as  God,  and  that  all  who  drank  of  its  water  or 
washed  in  it,  were  struck  by  demoniacal  art  and  suffered  excruciating 
torture.  Columba  proceeded  to  the  fountain,  and  having  blessed  its 
water,  drank  of  it  and  washed  with  it,  to  let  the  poor  deluded  people 
see  that  Satan  was  powerless  against  God.  From  that  day  the  waters 
of  the  fountain  became  a  source  of  blessing  and  wrought  innumerable 
cures. 

Broichan,  who  was  the  foster-father  of  the  chief  Druid  of  King 
Brude,  had  used  all  his  arts  in  vain  to  prevent  Columba  from  ap- 
proaching the  royal  mansion.  He  announced,  however,  that  destruction 
awaited  the  missionary,  and  that  the  elements  would  not  allow  him  to 
pursue  in  safety  his  homeward  journey.  Scarce  had  Columba  set  sail 
on  Loch  Ness  when  the  sky  was  darkened  and  a  tempestuous  contrary 
wind  began  to  blow.  Columba  armed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  fearlessly  entering  his  little  barque,  it  sped  its  way  as  safely 
and  as  swiftly  as  though  it  enjoyed  a  most  favourable  breeze. 

Oiu*  Saint,  in  one  of  his  excursions  to  the  north  of  the  Grampian 
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ran^e,  said  to  the  disciples  wbo  accompanied  him :  **  Let  us  make  haste 
and  meet  the  Angels  who  have  come  down  from  heaven  and  await  us, 
tlia.1;  thej  may  bring  the  soul  of  a  dying  man  to  heaven :"  this  was  an 
old  Pictish  chief  who  had  led  an  exemplary  life  even  to  extreme  old 
agpe,  and  was  now  on  the  point  of  death  in  the  district  of  G-len-Urquhart. 
Oolomha  outstripped  his  companions  in  the  eagerness  of  his  haste ;  and 
tlie  sick  man  heard  from  him  with  joy  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  being 
txtptized,  rested  in  peace.    His  son,  with  his  whole  house,  received  at 
tHe  same  time  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.    Another  time  St.  Columba 
^vras  staying  in  the  island  of  Skye  when  a  boat  came  into  the  harbour 
^vrith  a  feeble  old  man  seated  on  the  prow.    He  was  the  chief  of  one  of 
tlie  neighbouring  Pictish  tribes,  and  it  was  his  only  desire  that  he 
might  become  a  Christian  before  death  :  two  young  men  taking  him 
from  the  boat  laid  him  at  the  feet  of  the  Saint.      Columba  briefly  in- 
structed him  in  the  truths  of  life,  and  having  administered  Baptism  to 
liim,  he  died  on  the  same  spot  and  was  buried  there,  and  his  com« 
pinions  raised  a  cairn  of  stones  to  mark  his  gprave. 

Through  the  powerful  patronage  of  King  Brude,  St.  Columba 
secured  the  protection  of  the  chieftains  who  ruled  over  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  On  one  occasion  we  And  him  staying  at  the  royal  mansion, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Chieftain  of  the  Orkney  Islands  thus  addres- 
sing the  King :  "  Some  of  our  brethren  have  set  sail,  anxious  to  dis- 
cover a  desertuniy  f.«.,  a  place  of  spiritual  retreat,  in  the  pathless  sea. 
Should  they  happen,  after  many  wanderings,  to  come  to  the  Orkneys, 
be  pleased  to  carefully  instruct  this  Prince,  whose  hostages  are  in  thy 
hand,  that  no  evil  befall  them  within  his  territory."  Adamnan  tells  us 
that  St.  Columba  thus  spoke  because  he  prophetically  foresaw  that  in  a 
few  weeks  some  of  his  religious  would  visit  those  islands.  The  Chief- 
tain, on  his  return,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  commission  thus  given 
him,  and  when  the  Eeligious  visited  the  Orkneys,  he  received  them 
with  great  affection,  and  granted  to  them  every  privilege  that  they 
desired. 

In  the  famous  poem  composed  by  Dalian  Forghaill,  the  chief  poet 
of  Erin,  in  praise  of  St.  Columba,  special  mention  is  made  of  the  voice 
of  our  Saint  as  being  strong  and  sweet  and  sonorous  to  a  most  re- 
markable degree.  Adamnan,  indeed,  mentions  it  as  a  miraculous  gift 
that  whilst  to  those  who  recited  the  divine  office  with  him  in  the 
Church,  his  voice  did  not  seem  louder  than  that  of  others,  yet  at  a 
11 
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distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  could  be  distinctly  beard 
bj  the  Beligious,  so  much  so  that  they  could  mark  each  sjllable  of  the 
verses  which  he  chanted.  In  one  of  his  missionary  excursions  St. 
Columba,  whilst  reposing  with  his  companions  outside  the  fortifications 
of  the  royal  residence,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Lough  Ness,  cbanted 
the  psalms  and  hymns  of  vespers.  The  Druids  coming  near  them  did 
all  they  could  to  disturb  them  in  their  devotions  and  to  prevent  Ood*8 
praises  being  sung  so  close  to  the  head  quarters  of  their  pagan  su- 
perstition. Seeing  their  intent,  the  holy  man  began  to  sing  the  '44th 
psalm,  '*  ^ructavit  cor  meum  verhum  honum :  dieo  ego  opera  mea  regi^* 
and  so  wonderfully  loud,  like  pealing  thunder,  did  his  voice  become, 
that  the  Druids  fled  away,  and  the  King  and  his  attendants  were  filled 
with  terror. 

Although  King  Brude  had  renounced  the  worship  of  the  false 
gods,  nevertheless,  the  chief  Druid  Broichan,  who  was  his  foster-father, 
did  not  cease  to  exercise  great  influence  in  the  royal  councils.     St. 
Columba  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Lough  Ness,  found  that  a  poor  Irish 
girl,  a  Christian,  was  among  the  slaves  of  Broichan.     He  urgently 
requested  that  she  might  be  set  free,  but  his  request  was  rudely  refused. 
St.  Columba  threatened  the  Druid  with  the  judgments  of  God,  but  in 
vain.    The  saint  accordingly  took  his  departure,  but  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  Broichan  became  dangerously  ill,  being  struck  by  an  Angel 
of  God.     Two  messengers  from  the  King  hastened  after  our  Saint^ 
informing  him  that  the  Irish  slave  had  been  released,  and  praying  him 
to  return  and  restore  the  Druid  to  health.     Columba  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  freeing  the  poor  Christian  girl  from  slavery,  and  taking  up 
a  pebble,  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  some  of  his  companions,  telling  them 
to  return  with  the  King's  messenger,  and  to  dip  this  pebble  in  a  little 
water  which  they  would  give  to  drink  to  Broichan.     The  Druid  drank 
of  the  water  and  was  immediately  healed.    Adamnan  tells  us  that  the 
pebble  thus  blessed  by  Columba  was  afterwards  preserved  among  the 
chief  treasures  of  the  King. 

In  the  year  584  filing  Brude  died,  and  Gartnaidh,  a  Christian 
chieftain  of  the  Southern  Picts,  being  summoned  to  succeed  him,  con- 
solidated the  work  of  St.  Columba,  and  secured  the  permanent  triumph 
of  the  Faith  among  the  Picts.  He  fixed  his  royal  seat  at  Abernethy 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tay,  near  its  junction  with  the  river 
Earn.     Under  the  guidance  of  Columba  he  there  erected  a  noble 
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cliurch,  and  dedicated  it  to  God,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Bridget.^ 

So  untiring  was  our  Saint  in  liis  missionary  toil,  that,  according 

tisf    an  ancient  tradition,  he  founded  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 

cliurches  throughout  Caledonia  and  the  adjacent  isles.    At  each  of 

t^liese  be  left  one  or  more  of  his  religious  brethren,  who  carried  out  the 

ioatructions  of  their  master,  and  perfected  the  work  which  he  had 

l>e^uii.     Modem  research  has  discovered  and  registered  the  traces  of 

a.t  least  ninety  of  these  venerable  foundations,  and  many  are  the  holy 

a.ssociate8  of  St.  Columba  who  share  with  him  the  honours  of  the  altar 

the  Scottish  Calendars. 


Upon  the  Eastern  coasts  of  Scotland,  in  the  district  now  known  as 
Seecham,  various  churches  trace  their  origin  to  an  Irish  disciple  of 
Columba  named  Drostan.  When  ou  r  Saint,  with  some  devoted  disciples, 
was  there  announcing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  he  asked  the 
MormaeTf  or  chief  of  the  territory,  to  grant  them  a  site  on  which  to 
erect  an  oratory.  This  he  indignantly  refused,  but  his  son  fell  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  he  at  once  hastened  after  the  Missionaries,  ofiEering 
them  the  land  which  they  required,  and  begging  them  to  pray  for  the 
dying  boy.  They  prayed,  and  the  child  was  restored  to  health.  The 
Oratory  was  soon  erected,  and  Columba,  having  blessed  and  installed 
there  St  Drostan,  proceeded  onwards  to  evaagelize  other  districts. 
When  Drostan  saw  himself  thus  about  to  be  separated  from  his  loved 
master,  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  But  Columba,  calling  to  mind 
the  Gospel  words,  '^He  who  sows  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,"  said  to 
his  disciple :  "Let  us  call  this  place  '  the  Monastery  of  Tears,'  **  and  the 
great  Abbey  which  was  erected  there,  and  for  a  thousand  years  was  so 
replete  with  every  blessing  of  earth  and  of  heaven,  always  retained  that 
name.  After  the  death  of  St  Columba,  the  devoted  Drostan  betook 
himself  to  an  eremitical  life,  and  built  a  church  at  Glenesk,  where  he 
was  famed  for  miracles  and  sanctity.  The  ancient  Breviary  of  Aber- 
deen marks  his  festival  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  adds,  that  "  his 

1  St.  Bridget's  Hiurch  at  Abemethy  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  a 
Bound  Tower,  one  of  those  venerable  monuments  so  characteristic  of  our  eailjr 
Irish  ecclesiastical  architecture,  remains  still  to  mark  the  site.  The  tradition 
of  Scotland  is,  that  an  earlier  foundation  had  been  made  here  by  a  Pictish 
Prince,  who  when  an  exile  in  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  had 
learned  to  venerate  St.  Bridget.  It  is  also  the  tradition  thit  nine  holy  virgins, 
nuns  of  St.  Bridget's  Community,  died  there  within  a  few  years,  and  were  in- 
terred in  the  northern  part  of  the  Church.  From  the  Registry  of  St.  Andrew's 
it  further  appears  that  the  Prioi-s  of  Abemethy  continued  for  many  years  to  be 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Clergy. 
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rolics  are  preserred  in  a  stone  tomb  at  Aberdour,  where  many  sick 
persons  find  relief." 

St.  Moluog,  whose  name  is  sometimes  latinized  Luanus,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  missionary  companions  of  St.  Columba.    He  liad 
been  trained  in  the  religious  life  bj  St.  Comgall  at  Bangor.       St. 
Bernard,  recounting  the  glories  of  that  great  monastery,  tells  that 
Comgall  was  the  father  of  many  thousand  monks:    ^'Yeriljr,    he 
adds,  the  place  was  holy  and  fruitful  in  saints,  plentifully  rendering  a 
harvest  to  God,  so  that  one  of  the  sons  of  that  sacred  family,  Luanns 
by  name,  is  said  himself  alone  to  be  the  founder  of  one  hundred  mo- 
nasteries.   And  this  I  state  that  from  this  example  the  reader  maj 
conjecture  how  great  was  the  multitude  of  the  rest.     Finally,  their 
schools  so  filled  both  Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  these  venies  of  DaTid 
seem  to    have    predicted    those    very    times : — ^Visitasti   terrain    et 
inebriasti  eam  :  multiplicasti  locupletare  earn  ...  Bivos  ejus  inebrians, 
multiplica  genimina  ejus:  in  stillicidiis  ejus  laetabitur  germinans." 
Ps.  Ixiv.  10.     St.  Moluog  founded  the  great  monastery  of  Lismore  in 
Scotland,  and  his  Church  became,  in  after  times,  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Diocese  of  Argyle.    His  bell  was  held  in  great  veneration  there  till  the 
time  of  the  Beformation,  and  his  pastoral  staff  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  whose  collection  it  is  still  preserved. 
St.  ^ngus  in  his  Felir^  or  Metrical  Catalogue  of  Saints,  styles  him, 
"  Luoc  the  pure  and  brilliant,  the  Sun  of  Lismore  in  Alba.''     Marianas 
0*Gk)rman  also  commemorates  him  as,  "  Moluoc  the  hospitable  and 
decorous,  from  Lismore  in  Alba."  (Colgan,  Trias,  pag.  481).     The 
Martyrology  of  Aberdeen  declares  him  to  have  been  "  full  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,*  *  and  the  ancient  Breviary  of  Aberdeen  relates  that  on  the 
Scottish  coast "  he  preached  and  built  many  churches  in  honour  of  God 
and  his  Mother  Mary."      He  died  before  St.  Columba,  on  the  25th 
June,  592. 

St.  Donnan  was  already  mature  in  sanctity  when  he  came  from 
Ireland  to  lona.  After  being  some  time  there,  he  prayed  St.  Columba 
to  become  his  Amchara,  i.e.,  his  soul's-friend  or  Confessor.  St. 
Columba  replied  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  become  the  soul's-friend  of 
one  who  was  chosen  to  receive  the  Martyr's  crown,  thus  prophetically 
announcing  that  Donnan  was  predestined  to  glorify  Ood  by  martyrdom. 
He  erected  a  monastery  in  the  Island  of  Eig,  and  such  was  its  fame  for 
piety  and  discipline,  that  many  Eeligious  came  from  Ireland  to  enrol 
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tlieinselTes  among  its  members.     On  Sunday,  tbe  I7tli  April,  617,  a 
body  of  Picts,  instigated  by  one  of  tbe  neigbbounng  cbieftains,  sur- 
rounded tbe  oratory  at  Eig,  wbilst  St    Donnan,  assisted  by  bis  fifty - 
^^wo  Beligious  bretbren,  was  solemnly  offering  up  tbe  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
t.li.e  Mass.     Chily  one  request  was  made  by  tbe  venerable  Abbot,  viz., 
llxaty  as  tbey  were  offering  sacrifice  to  €k>d,  tbey  would  be  permitted  to 
finish  tbe  sacred  rite.    Tbis  tbe  Picts  acceded  to,  and  wben  tbe  Holy 
Sacrifice  was  ended  at  tbe  altar,  tbe  Beligious  joyfully  offered  tbem- 
selyes  a  sacrifice  to  tbe  Most  Higb,  and  all  received  tbe  martyrs'  crown. 
In  after  times,  tbis  monastery  of  Irisb  monks  was  renewed  at  Eig,  and 
at  least  four  successors  of  St.  Donnan  are  named  in  our  Irisb  Calendars. 
St.  Donnan's  well  is  still  pointed  out  in  tbe  island :  other  memorials 
are  preserved  at  Kildonan,  on  tbe  bank  of  the  Helmsdale  river,  in  the 
valley  caUed  Strath-hill,  and  his  pastoral  or  abbatial  staff  was  held  in 
great  veneration  at  Austerless,  an  island  parish  of  Aberdeenshire,  but 
was  broken  and  destroyed  by  the  so-called  Reformers.^ 

Popular  tradition  also  reckons  St.  Moelisa,  or  Molios,  among  tbe 
illustrious  Irish  companions  of  St.  Columba.  He  preached  the  faith 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  but  chose  a  cave  in  the  west  of  Arran,  off 
the  Scottish  coast,  as  his  chief  place  of  retirement,  and  there  he  speat 
whole  days  in  prajer  and  penance.  The  Arran  islanders  honour  him 
as  their  patron  :  his  hermitage  was  for  centuries  a  famous  resort  of 
pilgrims  from  the  mainland  and  the  adjoining  islands,  and  tbe  names 
of  numy  of  these  pious  votaries  of  our  Saint  remain  rudely  scratched  on 
its  sandstone  roof.  The  cave  of  St.  Molios  looks  out  upon  the  sea, 
and  is  scooped  in  the  rock  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  present  sea 
level.  A  few  yards  to  the  south,  a  square  block  of  red  sandstone  is 
called  '  bis  resting  place,'  whilst  a  shelf  cut  in  the  hard  rock  in  the  side 

]  The  Mortyrology  of  Tallaght  gives  the  names  of  the  martyred  religions 
of  £i^  as  foUows,  on  the  17th  April :  "  lionnani  Egha  cum  sociis  ejus  Lli  :  hi 
sunt  Aedani :  Tarloga  bis :  Mairie :  Congaile :  Lonain :  Mac  Lasre :  Johain  bis : 
£main :  Emini :  Baethini :  Botain :  Aindrlog :  Carillog :  Botain :  Fergusain  : 
Bectfiire :  Connidi :  Endae :  Mac  Loga :  Guretii :  Juncti :  Corani :  Baetani  : 
Colmain :  Temlug^ :  Lugedo :  Luctai :  Gracind :  Cucalini :  Cobrain :  Conmiad : 
Cnmmini :  Baltiani :  Senaig:  Demmain :  Cummeni :  Tarlugi :  Finani :  Findohain: 
Fmdchon :  Cronani :  Modomma :  Cronaan :  Ciarian  :  Colmain  :  Naummi :  Dem- 
mani :  Emini :  Ailchon  :  DomnanL"  (From  the  original  vellum  MS.  now  pre- 
served among  the  St.  Isidore's  MSS.)  The  original  MS.  of  the  Tallaght 
Martyrolugy  has  further  on  the  19th  of  April  the  foUonring  entiy  which  is 
omitted  in  the  printed  text :  "  Communis  soUemnitas  omnium  sanctorum  et  vir- 
ginum  Hiberniae  et  Brittaniae  et  totius  Europae,  et  specialiter  in  honorem  sancti 
Martini  Episoopi.  Et  familiae  Ego  elivatio."  Again  on  the  80th  April  it  has : — 
"  Familiae  £ga,  ut  alii  dicunt." 
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of  the  cave  is  still  called  his  bed.  Near  the  cave  is  the  Saint's  well,  of 
purest  crystal  water,  to  which  the  Arran  people  still  have  recourse  for 
its  healing  virtues. 

Another  disciple  of  St.  Columba  was  the  bishop  and  confessor  St. 
Finnan,  who  gives  name  to  the  romantic  glen  of  Glonfinnane.  On  a 
small  green  island  in  the  adjacent  loch,  are  the  venerable  ruins  of  a 
monastery  founded  by  him,  and  its  rude  bell,  said  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Saint  to  assemble  the  religious  and  faithful  to  the  service  of  Qod,  is 
still  preserved  there. 

To  St.  Mochonna,  also  called  St.  Machar,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  is  traced  back  the  first  foundation  of  the  church  of  Aberdeen. 
He  was  sent  with  twelve  companions  by  St.  Columba  to  preach  the 
Gospel  on  the  Eastern  coast,  and  he  was  instructed  to  erect  his  monastery 
and  church  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which,  in  its  windings,  would 
resemble  the  figure  of  a  Bishop's  crozier.  Mochonna  found  the  wished- 
for  site  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  and  there  erected  his  oratory 
and  cell,  which,  in  after  times,  became  the  Cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  de- 
dicated to  God  under  the  invocation  of  our  Saint.  And  so  the  wildest 
districts  of  Scotland,  and  the  most  remote  of  its  islands,  were  visited 
and  sanctified  by  the  preaching  of  the  disciples  of  Columba.  We  meet 
with  their  memorials  in  the  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  islands  of  St. 
Kilda,  and  their  traditions  still  linger  in  the  Hebrides  and  even  in  the 
far  distant  Shetland  islands. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Columba  chose  SS.  Comgall  and 
Canice  for  his  companions  when  he  paid  his  first  memorable  visit  to 
King  Brude.  These  saints  are  said  by  our  ancient  writers  to  have  been 
connected  by  parentage  with  the  Irish  Cruithneach  or  Picts,  and  hence 
it  may  be  supposed  they  were  more  familiar  than  Columba  with  the 
dialect  of  the  Caledonian  Picts.  Adamnan,  on  another  occasion, 
mentions  that  when  the  holy  mysteries  were  celebrated  by  Columba  on 
the  Island  of  Hinba,  there  were  present  the  same  SS.  Comgall  and 
Canice,  as  also  St.  Brendan  and  St.  Cormac.  These  four  Irish  saints 
are  styled  by^Adamnan,  "  founders  of  monasteries,"  and  all  four  are 
honoured  among  the  patrons  of  Scotland. 

St.  Comgall,  who  erected  his  famous  monastery  at  Bangor,  in  the 
year  558,  was  visited  there  by  St.  Columba  when  preparing  for  his 
mission  to  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  chief  companions  of  our  Saint 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  from  that  great  monastery.    Bangor  was 
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indeed,  a  great  seminary  of  missionary  saints,  and  we  find  St.  Comgall 
eulogized  in  the  Marty  rology  of  Donegal  as  one  "  who  fostered  and 
educated  very  many  other  saints,  and  kindled  and  lighted  up  an  un- 
quenchable loYO  of  God  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.'*     His  chief 
Scottish  foundation  was  in  the  Island  of  Tiree,  where  he  built  an 
oratory  in  5G8.     One  curious  fact  in  connection  with  this  Scottish 
settlement  is  recorded  in  his  life.     While  he  was  working  in  the  fields 
at  Tiree,  he  put  his  white  hood  over  his  garment.    It  happened  that 
some  heathen  plunderers  from  the  Picts  came  on  that  day  to  ravage 
the  island.    They  seized  on  everything  that  was  there,  whether  man  or 
beast,  but  when  about  to  laj  hands  on  St  Comgall,  they  feared  that 
the  white  hood  might  be  his  Deity,  and,  struck  with  fear,  they  fled  from 
him.    They  carried  off,  however,  all  the  brethren  of  the  monastery, 
and  all  their  substance.    The  plunderers,  at  the  prayers  of  Comgall, 
were  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  and  they  then  humbly  came  back  to 
the  Saint,  restoring  to  him  their  plunder.    Soon  after,  holy  men  from 
Ireland  came  and  induced  Saint  Comgall  to  return  to  Bangor. 

St  Canice's  zeal  and  devoted  toil  were  no  less  fruitful  in  Caledonia 
than  in  Ossory.  He  erected  an  oratory  in  Tiree  Island,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  church,  still  called  Kill-Chainnech,  probably  mark  its 
site.  He  also  erected  cells  in  the  Island  of  Ibdon  and  Eninis  (i.e. 
Island  of  Birds),  and  his  memory  was  cherished  there  in  after  times. 
He  was  honoured  even  in  lona,  where  a  burial  ground  still  retains  the 
name  Eill-Chainnech.  On  the  mainland  he  built  for  himself  a  rude 
hermitage  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  the  Drumalban,  or  Grampian 
range,  and  we  meet  at  the  present  day,  fully  corresponding  to  this 
description,  towards  the  east  end  of  Loch  Laggon,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  church,  called  Laggan-Kenney,  i  e.,  St.  Kenney's  Church  at 
Laggan.  It  is  probably  to  this  hermitage  that  the  life  of  St.  Canice 
refers  when  it  tells  us  that  the  saints  of  Erin,  being  unwilling  to  be 
deprived  of  the  prayers  and  counsel  of  St.  Canice,  sent  messengers  to 
him  to  Alba,  prajing  him  to  return  to  his  own  country.  They  found 
him,  adds  the  life,  "  living  as  a  hermit  in  Britain,  and  Canice  was  then 
brought  from  his  hermitage  against  his  wilL"  (Vita,  cap.  19  )  He 
founded  also  a  monastery  in  the  east  end  of  the  province  of  Fife,  not 
far  from  where  the  Biver  Eden  pours  its  waters  into  the  German 
Ocean.  This  place  was  then  called  Big-manadh,  or  the  Boyal  Mound  ; 
and  when  in  after  times  the  noble  Cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's  was 
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erected  on  the  site  thus  first  hallowed  bj  the  Irish  saint,  we  find  that 
it  continued  for  centuries  to  retain  its  Celtic  name  of  Kilrimont,  by 
which  it  is  designated  in  the  early  charters.  The  Felir6  of  St  iBngus 
contains  in  its  notes  on  St.  Canice's  feast  at  llth  October,  a  reference 
to  this  foundation  in  Alba :  "  Achadhbo  is  his  principal  church,  and  he 
has  a  Eecles,  i.e,,  a  monastery  at  Cill-Eigmonaig,  in  Alba."  In  many 
other  places  St.  Canice  seems  to  have  erected  cells  or  oratories.  Of 
Maiden  Castle,  in  Fife,  Boece  writes  that  in  his  time  the  remains  of 
the  great  enclosed  monastery,  in  which  the  religious  brethren  of  St. 
Canice  had  lived  for  centuries,  could  easily  be  traced.  Indeed  so  many 
places  retain  his  name  and  cherish  his  memory,  that  Scottish  writers 
hare  not  hesitated  to  pronoimce  him,  after  St.  Brigid  and  St.  Coliunba, 
"  the  feivourite  Irish  saint  in  Scotland." — (Forbes'  Calendars,  pag.  297.) 

St.  Brendan,  so  famed  for  his  seven  years'  pilgrimage  by  sea,  also 
laboured  for  some  time  in  Scotland.  He  was  specially  honoured  in 
"  the  royal  island  of  Bute" — ^as  the  Martyrology  of  Aberdeen  styles  it. 
Eassie,  in  Forfarshire,  was  dedicated  to  him,  as  was  Kilbrandon  in  the 
Island  of  Seil,  and  also  Culbrandon,  i,e,,  St.  Brendan's  retreat,  an 
island  in  the  Garvelock  group,  and  at  least  a  dozen  other  places  in 
various  districts  of  Scotland. 

St.  Cormac  was  one  of  those  milites  Christi,  or  soldiers  of  Christ, 
for  whom  St.  Columba  secured  a  friendly  welcome  at  the  Orkney 
Islands,  through  the  authority  of  "King  Brude.  Three  times,  as 
Adanman  relates,  St.  Cormac  betook  himself  to  a  long  voyage  by 
sea,  in  search  of  some  desert  island  on  which  to  found  a  hermitage, 
that  by  prayer  and  penitential  exercises,  he  might  there  find  his  paradise. 
In  his  third  journey  he  was  exposed  to  special  danger.  In  his  frail 
coracle  he  was  driven  northward  in  a  storm,  fourteen  days'  sail,  to 
regions  hitherto  imexplored,  and  what  increased  his  peril,  the  sea  was 
full  of  a  sort  of  jelly-fish,  which  he  had  never  before  seen.  Adam  nan 
calls  them  "  foul  little  stinging  creatures,  of  the  size  of  frogs,"  and 
adds,  that  they  not  only  climg  to  the  oar  blades,  but  even  beat  with 
violence  against  the  sides  of  the  boat  in  which  Cormac  and  his  com- 
panions were,  and  which  they  expected  every  moment  to  be  stove  in. 
No  wonder  that  the  good  monks  were  filled  with  alarm,  and  watered 
their  cheeks  with  floods  of  tears,  but  Columba,  far  away  in  his  island 
home  at  lona,  had  a  vision  of  all  that  they  suffered,  and  summoning 
together  the  whole  community,  bade  them  pray  for  their  struggling 
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brethren  at  Bea.    In  responfle  to  their  prayers  a  north  wind  sprung  up, 

nrhicli  in  a  few  days  blew  Oormac  safe  hack  to  lona,  to  tempt  the  waves 

no  more.    A  short  distance  from  the  shore  of  South  Ejiapdale,  in 

Argyllshire^  opposite  to  the  old  church  of  Kilmory,  and  its  wonderful 

sculptured  monuments,  is  a  small  island  which  is  still  called  the 

*'  Island  of  the  great  Cormac."    In  our  Irish  church  he  was  known  as 

"  Cormac.of  the  sea,  of  spotless  purity ;"  he  is  commemorated  on  the 

2l8tof  June,  and  is  styled  Abbot  of  Durrow,  and  Bishop  and  anchorite. 

He  appears  to  have  been  specially  beloved  by  his  great  master 

Columba,  and  it  was  to  him  that  Columba  addressed  the  remarkable 

vrords: 


Death  is  better  in  reproachless  Erin 
Than  perpetual  life  in  Alba." 


The  island  of  Hinba,  where  Columba  and  these  four  saints  met, 
has  been  of  late  identified  with  a  small  island  called  Elachnave,  a 
corrupt  form  of  the  name  ''  Eileann-na-naoimh,"  $.«.,  "  the  little  island 
of  the  saints,"  which  is  situated  to  the  south  of  lona,  in  the  broad 
channel  which  separates  Mull  from  the  coast  of  Lome.    No  spot  could 
have  been  better  chosen  by  these  great  men  of  God  for  spiritual  con- 
ference.    M'CuUoch  has  recorded  his  impressions  on  visiting  it  in  1824. 
On  traTenring  it,  he  says,  «I  was  surprised  at  the  irregularity  and 
beauty  of  a  spot  which  seemed  at  a  distance  to  be  a  bare  hill,  and  of 
which,  even  from  the  creek  where  our  boat  was  drawn  up,  no  conjecture 
could  have  been  formed.     Surmounting  one  ridge  after  another,  a 
succession  of  secluded  valleys  appeared,  which,  although  without  other 
wood  than  a  few  scattered  bushes,  were  beautifully  dispersed,  and  were 
interesting  no  less  by  their  silence  and  seclusion  than  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  rock  and  green  pasture.     It  was  impossible  to  imagine  that 
we  were  here  on  a  narrow  spot  surrounded  by  a  wild  sea,  and  far  remote 
.from  the  land :  no  sound  of  winds  or  waves,  nor  sight  of  water,  in- 
terfering with  the  tranquillity  and  retirement  of  scenes  which  made  us 
forget  that  the  boisterous  ocean  was  breaking  all  round." — (Highlands, 
Ac.y  u.,  124.)     Several  interesting  ruins  are  clustered  together  to  the 
south-east  of  the  island,  and  its  beehive  cells,  which  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  primitive  cells  of  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
its  oratory  constructed  of  rude  masonry,  without  lime  or  cement  of  any 
kind,  betoken  an  age  coeval  with  St.  Columba.    At  the  head  of  the 
narrow  creek  where  the  landing  is  usually  made,  is  a  little  well  which 
bears  the  name  of  Columba,  and  which  tradition  says  he  "  &shioned 
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and  fructified  in  the  living  rock.''  In  a  sheltered  grassy  hollow,  there 
is  an  ancient  cemetery :  its  rude  headstones  give  eyidence  of  a  great  age, 
but  they  have  no  inscriptions,  and  only  one  has  a  cross  incised.  On 
the  face  of  the  south  slope  of  this  cemetery,  large  stones  are  piled  to- 
gether like  a  rude  altar,  and  close  by  is  a  square  pillar  stone,  also 
bearing  an  incised  cross,  and  locally  regarded  as  marking  the  tomb  of 
Eithne,  mother  of  St.  Columba.  How  solemn  must  have  been  the 
scene  when  the  great  Apostle  of  Caledonia,  standing  at  that  rude  altar 
raised  by  his  own  hands,  on  the  hill  side,  under  the  broad  canopy  of 
heaven,  offered  to  God  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  assisted  by  such  holy  men 
as  Canice  and  Cormack,  Brendan  and  Comgall. 

To  his  own  countrymen  in  the  Scottish  Kingdom  of  Dalriada,  St. 
Columba  was  at  the  same  time  Apostle,  father  and  legislator.     When 
Conall,  King  of  Dalriada,  died  in  574,  the  succession  according  to  the 
law  of  Tanistry  would  have  devolved  on  Eogan,  son  of  Gabran.     But 
though  he  was  loved  by  our  Saint  with  special  affection,  Columba  an- 
nounced to  the  assembled  chieftains  that  an  Angel  had  commanded 
him  in  vision  to  select  as  Sovereign  Aidan,  a  younger  brother  of  Eogan. 
The  Angel  he  said  held  in  his  hand  **  a  book  of  crystal  containing  the 
appointment  of  Kings  on  which  the  name  of  Aidan  was  inscribed,*' 
and  said  *^  Ejiow  for  certain  that  I  am  sent  to  thee  by  God,  that  in 
accordance  with  the  words  written  in  this  book  thou  mayest  inaugurate 
Aidan  into  the  Kingdom.'*     Aidan  was  at  once  chosen  King,  and  when 
he  hastened  to  lona  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  holy  abbot,  St. 
Columba,  according  to  the  rite  shown  him  by  the  Angel,  laid  his  hands 
upon  his  head  and  consecrated  and  blessed  him  and  ordained  him 
King.     This  is  the  first  instance  of  Kingly  consecration  recorded  in 
authentic  history.     Some  modem  writers,  with  Baring-Gould  in  his 
life  of  our  Saint,  and  Smith  in  his  '*  Dictionary  of  Christian  Anti- 
quities," in  the  article  on  **  Coronation,**  inform  us  that  Columba  on 
this  occasion  enthroned  Aidan  on  the  celebrated  stone  of  destiny,  which 
was  taken  afterwards  from  lona  to  Dunstaffnagne  castle,  upon  the  coast 
of  Argyle,  and  thence  to  the  abbey  of  Scone,  and  was  finally  carried 
away  by  Edward  the  First  to  Westminister,  where  it  still  serves  as  a 
pedestal  for  the  throne  of  the  Kings  of  England  on  the  day  of  their 
coronation.     All  this,  however,  is  mere  fable,  which  originated  with 
Hector  Boece,  and  has  long  since  been  exploded  by  the  learned  Scottish 
Antiquaries. 
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To  place  on  a  permanent  f  ooting,  and  to  secure  tlie  independence 
of  tKis  Scottish  Kingdom  of  Dalriada,  St.  Columba  soon  after  set  out 
for  Xreland,  to  assist  at  the  great  convention  of  the  Irish  Clergy  and 
^Princes  which  was  summoned  by  Aedh,  son  of  Ainmire,  monarch  of 
Xrelajid,  to  meet  at  Drumceatt,  in  the  year  575.     This  great  national 
<5oiiv€ntion  was  held  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Soe,   about  two  miles  from  NewtownKmavady.     The  precise  spot  at 
"wliicli  the  Assembly  met  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  for  whilst 
some  of  our  Antiquaries  place  Drumceatt  at  Enagh,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  others  mark  out  its  site  at  Mullagh,  in  Boe-park  on  the 
southern  side.    It  was  at  all  events  not  far  distant  from  Columba's  great 
monastery  at  Derry,  and  as  several  matters  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
our  Saint  were  to  be  deliberated  on  at  the  assembly,  he  resolved  to 
proceed  thither  with  a  most  imposing  retinue.      The  contemporary 
chief-poet  of  Erin,  Dalian  Forghaill,  who  himself  was  present  at  this 
convention,  tells  us  that  Columba  went  thither  accompanied  not  only 
by  Aidan  the  newly  consecrated  King  of  Dalriada,  but  also  by  "  twenty 
noble  worthy  Bishops,  forty  Priests,  fifty  Deacons  and  thirty  Students." 
When  Columba  came  to  the  assembly  all  rose  up  before  him  to  reverence 
and  welcome  him.     At  his  request,  the  Irish  Monarch  renounced  all 
sovereignty  over  the  Kingdom  of  Dalriada  in  Alba,  and  whilst  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  tribute  were  thus  guaranteed  to  the  Scoto- 
Irish  colonists,  they  on  their  part  pledged  themselves  to  a  perpetual 
alliance,  maratime  expeditions  being  alone  excepted,  with  their  Irish 
countrymen. 

There  was  another  subject  to  be  considered  at  this  convention 
which  also  enlisted  all  the  sympathies  of  Columba.  The  Bards  had 
long  been  a  privileged  dads  in  Erin.  They  were  at  once  the  poets  and 
genealogists,  the  musicians  and  historians  of  the  nation.  They  were 
invested  with  many  special  privileges,  whilst  favours  were  heaped  on 
them  alike  by  princes  and  people.  One  of  their  privileges  however, 
called  eonmedy  which  gave  them  a  right  to  exact  refection  from  the 
tribes  for  themselves  and  their  retinue,  gave  occasion  to  many  com- 
plaints. Their  great  power  too,  and  their  excessive  number,  had 
produced  great  abuses,  and  so  many  accusations  had  been  made  against 
them  of  insatiable  greed  and  insolence,  that  the  Irish  Monarch  deemed 
himself  sufficiently  strong  to  propose  to  the  assembly  at  Drumceatt, 
that  the  troublesome  order  should  be  at  length  suppressed,  and  all  the 
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bards  be  banished  from  the  Kingdom.    Columba,  who  was  himself  a 
Poet,  undertook  their  defence  and  pleaded  their  cause  with  eloquence 
and  success.    The  King  and  the  whole  assemblj  yielded  to  his  earnest 
pleadings,  the  Bards  were  spared,  but  it  was  decreed  that  their  number 
should  thenceforth  be  limited,  and  that  their  privil^es  should  be  re- 
stricted bj  certain  rules,  to  be  drawn  up  bj  Columba  himself.     The 
Bards  on  their  part  vowed  an  undying  gratitude  to  their  great  patron, 
and  the  chief  poet  composed  on  this  occasion  his  celebrated  Amhra  or 
Eulogy  of  St.  Columbkille :  but  the  saint  saying  that  only  the  dead 
should  receive  praise,  imposed  silence  upon  him,  and  forbade  him  to 
repeat  this  poem  so  long  as  he  himself  should  remain  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

There  was  a  third  matter  in  which  Columba  and  his  friend  St. 
Canice  were  deeply  interested :  this  was  the  release  of  Scannlan-More, 
King  of  Ossory,  who  seems  to  have  been  put  in  bonds  for  refusing  to 
pay  the  customary  tribute  to  the  monarch.  St.  Columba  failed  to 
procure  the  immediate  liberation  of  this  prince,  but  he  consoled  him 
by  the  prophecy  that  he  would  soon  be  released,  and  would  then  rule 
for  thirty  years  over  his  people.  As  a  pledge  that  this  prophecy  would 
not  be  in  vain,  he  gave  to  the  prisoner  the  pastoral  staff  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  lona,  which  in  after  times  was  preserved  as  a 
most  precious  treasure  in  the  saint's  monastery  at  Durrow.^ 

This  visit  to  Ireland  and  its  assembled  clergy  and  princes,  many 
of  whom  were  so  dear  to  him,  awakened  the  liveliest  emotions  in 
Columba's  soul,  for  he  had  ever  loved  Erin  and  its  people  with  the 
deepest  love,  and  this  love  of  country,  instead  of  g^wing  cold  by  his 
voluntary  exile  in  lona,  became  rather  intensified  in  a  most  ardent 
afft;ction.  It  was  perhaps  on  his  return  to  his  island  home  from 
Drumceatt  that  he  composed  the  beautiful  poem  on  Ireland,  setting 
forth  the  romantic  charms  of  its  cliffs  and  scenery,  and  expressing  the 
delight  which  would  overflow  his  soul  were  it  once  more  given  him  to 
visit  its  beloved  shores : — 

"  What  joy  to  fly  upon  the  white-crested  sea,  and  to  watch  the 
waves  that  break  upon  the  Irish  shore !  What  joy  to  row  the  little 
barque  and  to  land  amid  the  whitening  foam  upon  the  Irish  coast ! 
Ah !  how  my  boat  would  fly  if  its  prow  were  turned  to  my  Irish  oak- 

I  Keating,  in  O'M ahouT'i  Tranilstion,  tajs  that  this  Paitotal  Staff  of  Si 
Columba  was  preserved  in  the  ohurch  of  Dnxrow  in  Oisory. 
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gTOTe  (t.^.  to  Derry).  But  the  noble  sea  now  carries  me  only  to  Alba, 
tike  land  of  ravens.  There  is  a  grey  eye  which  ever  turns  to  Erin. 
From  the  high  prow  I  look  oyer  the  sea,  and  great  tears  are  in  my  eyes 
irlien  I  turn  to  Erin, — to  Erin  where  the  songs  of  the  birds  are  so 
street,  and  where  the  priests  sing  like  the  birds  ;  where  the  young  are 
so  gentle  and  the  old  so  wise.  Noble  youth,  take  my  prayer  with  thee 
and  my  blessing,  one  half  for  Ireland— seyenf old  may  she  be  blessed ; 
and  the  other  half  for  Alba.  Carry  my  blessing  across  the  sea,  carry 
it  to  the  west.  My  heart  is  broken  in  my  breast ;  if  death  comes  to 
me  Boon,  it  wiU  be  becauso  of  the  great  lore  which  I  bear  to  the  (}aeL" 

In  Columba's  dealings  with  the  penitents  and  pilgrims  who  flocked 
to  lona,  as  detailed  by  Adamnan,  we  easily  recognise  the  same  pas- 
sionate love  for  his  native  land.  The  severest  penance  that  he  can 
devise  for  the  guiltiest  sinners,  is,  never  again  to  set  foot  upon  Irish 
soil ;  but  when  exhorting  others  to  return  home,  as  if  he  feared  his  own 
emotions  should  he  pronounce  the  name  of  Erin,  he  tells  them :  you 
will  return  to  the  country  that  you  love.  It  was  on  the  monastery  of 
Derry,^  however,  that  his  affections  were  chiefly  centered,  and  it  is 
probable  that  after  the  Convention  of  Drumceatt  he  remained  there  for 
some  time  with  his  loved  Beligious.  He  beautifully  gives  expression 
to  his  esteem  for  this  monastery  in  one  of  his  poems : — 

"  Were  the  tribute  of  all  Alba  mine. 
From  its  centre  to  its  border, 
I  would  prefer  the  site  of  one  cell 
In  the  middle  of  fair  Derry. 

The  reason  I  love  Derry  is. 

For  its  quietness,  for  its  purity. 
And  for  its  crowds  of  bright  angels 
From  the  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  reason  why  I  love  Derry  is, 
For  its  quietness,  for  its  purity, 
Crowded  full  of  heaven's  angels 
Is  every  leaf  of  the  oaks  of  Derry. 

My  Derry,  my  little  oak-grove 
My  abode  and  my  little  cell : 
O  eternal  God,  in  heaven  above, 
Woe  be  to  him  who  violates  it." 
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Witb  such  an  unbounded  affection  for  tbe  land  of  his  birth,  and 
with  an  unquenchable  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  countrymen, 
it  cannot  surprise  us  that  the  Dalriadians  were  docile  to  his  in- 
structions, and  received  his  precepts  with  joj,  and  welcomed  as  Angels 
of  heayen  the  religious  whom  he  sent  among  them.    At  the  same  time 
he  was  not  blind  to  their  faults,  and  he  punished  them  with  severitj 
when  he  found  them  obdurate  in  their  crimes.    One  instance  will 
suffice.     On  the  wild  and  barren  peninsula  of  Ardnamurchan,  a  rockj 
mass  which  rises  up  out  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  forms  the 
most  western  point  of  the  Scottish  mainland,  there  was  a  poor  man,  to 
whom  the  blessing  of  Columba  had  brought  a  manifold  good  fortune. 
Through  gratitude  he  had  assumed  the  name  of  his  benefactor,  and  his 
neighbours  called  him  Columbian,   "  the  friend  of  Columba."     A 
Scottish  petty  chieftain  had  twice  plundered  with  impunity  the  home 
and  the  lands  of  this  friend  of  the  Abbot  of  lona.    A  third  time  he 
set  out  on  the  same  career  of  pillage,  and  landing  with  his  attendants, 
seized  on  everything  that  Columbian  possessed.     Whilst  laden  with 
booty  they  were  returning  to  their  boat,  St.  Columba  presented  himself 
before  them,  and  having  reproved  them  for  their  many  crimes,  entreated 
them  to  restore  their  plunder.     They  remained  silent  till  they  gained 
the  beach  and  entered  the  boat,  but  then  they  began  to  answer  the 
abbot's  prayers  by  mockeries  and  insults.    The  Saint,  however,  did 
not  cease  his  entreaties,  and  following  them  into  the  sea,  up  to  his  knees, 
he  warned  them  not  to  inflict  this  injury  on  his  poor  friend  ;  and  when 
the  boat  moved  off  he  remained  there  for  a  time  motionless,  bathed  in 
tears,  and  with  hands  uplifted  to  heaven.     Returning  to  some  of  his 
companions  who  were  seated  on  a  neighbouring  mound,  he  said  to 
them:  "This  miserable  man  shall  never  more  land  upon  the  shore 
from  which  you  have  seen  him  depart."     Whilst  he  thus  spoke  a  little 
cloud  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  gradually  it  grew  into  a  tempest, 
from  which  the  spoilers  sought  in  vain  to  escape.     The  storm  reached 
them  between  the  Islands  of  Mull  and  Colonsay,  and  their  boat  perished 
withall  its  crew  and  all  its  spoils. 

St.  Columba  frequently  visited  the  King  of  Dalriada,  who  was 
ever  anxious  to  receive  his  counsel.  One  day  Aidan  presented  his  eldest 
son  to  receive  the  abbot's  blessing.  Columba,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
with  seeing  only  the  eldest.  **  Have  you  none  yoimger,"  he  asked,  and 
then  added,  **  Bring  them  all,  that  I  may  fold  them  in  my  arms  and  on 
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my  heart."  When  the  younger  children  were  brought,  one  fair-haired 
boy,  Eochaidh-Buidhe,  came  forward  running  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  knees  of  the  holy  abbot.  Columba  held  him  long  pressed  to  hi? 
heart,  then  kissed  his  forehead,  and  blessed  him,  prophesying  for  him 
a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  a  happy  posterity. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  his  missionary  career  that  St.  Columba 
paid  a  visit  to  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Strathclyde  Kingdom,  St. 
Kentigem.  This  venerable  man,  famed  for  his  sanctity  of  life,  and  for 
the  many  trials  he  had  undergone  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  had  at  this  time  erected  his  Church  on  the  banks  of  the 
Molendinor  Bum,  where  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  now  stands.  Thither 
Columba  proceeded,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  religious  brethren, 
and  advancing  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  they  chanted  the  84th 
psalm—"  The  Saints  shall  advance  from  virtue  to  virtue,  until  the  God 
of  Gods  be  seen  in  Sion."  St.  Kentigern  on  his  part  summoned  together 
the  clergy  and  people  to  welcome  the  holy  visitors,  and  marshalling  a 
procession  in  which  the  children  came  first,  and  then  the  more  advanced 
in  years,  and  last  of  all  the  holy  Bishop  himself  with  his  senior  clergy, 
all  sang  the  138th  psalm— "In  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  how  great  is  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,"  with  the  versicle  of  Isaiah,  "  The  way  of  the  just 
is  made  straight,  and  the  path  of  the  saints  is  prepared."—  (xxvi.  7.) 
Whilst  they  were  yet  at  a  distance,  Columba  saw  a  golden  crown  of 
heavenly  light,  set  with  sparkling  gems,  descending  on  the  head  of  St. 
Kentigem,  and  he  said  to  those  around  him :  "  It  is  given  to  me  to 
know  that  like  Aaron,  he  is  the  elect  of  Gk>d,  fbr,  clothed  with  light  as 
with  a  garment,  and  bearing  a  golden  crown,  he  appeareth  to  me  with 
the  sign  of  sanctity."  When  they  met,  the  holy  men  mutually  em- 
braced  and  gave  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  speaking 
of  those  things  of  heaven  which  were  nearest  to  their  own  hearts,  and 
taking  counsel  together  regarding  the  interests  of  their  people.  On 
parting  they  interchanged  their  pastoral  staffs  in  pledge  and  testimony 
of  their  mutual  love  in  Christ ;  and  the  ancient  record  adds,  that  "  the 
staff  which  Saint  Columba  gave  to  the  holy  Bishop  Kentigem  was 
preserved  for  a  long  time  in  St.  Wilfrid's  Church  at  Bipon,  and  held 
in  great  reverence  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  him  who  gave  it  and 
of  him  who  received  it,"^ 

*  See  the  Life  of  Saint  KeDtigern,  in  the  '  Histories  of  Scotland,*  vol.  v. 
pag.  109.  Edinborgh,  1874. 
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It  was  at  this  time  too,  that,  as  an  ancient  and  venerable  tradition 

attests,  Coluxnba  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome  to  visit  the  illustrioas 

Pontiff  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  then  sat  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

This  tradition  is  referred  to  in  the  Irish  life  of  St.  Colnmba,  and  ia 

registered  in  the  life  of  St.  Mochonna,  and  other  ancient  records :  and 

when  I  resided  some  years  ago  in  the  Holy  City,  I  found  to  my  snrpriBe 

that  the  old  guides  of  the  Vatican  still  preserved  the  same  tradition, 

and  pointed  out  in  the  ancient  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  the  spot  on  which 

the  great  PontifE  St.  Gregory  had  given  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  venerable 

Irish  pilgrim.     Some  time  after  his  return  from  Bome,  whilst  our 

holy  Abbot  was  alone  with  Baithene  on  the  Island  of  lona,  seven 

Beligious  arrived  there  from  the  holy  city,  delegated  by  St.  Ghi^gory  to 

present  a  collection  of  Latin  Vesper  Hymns  and  other  precious  gifts 

to  Columba.^    Among  these  gifts  there  was  one  which  in  after  tinaes 

was  famous  as  ''  the  great  gem  of  Columbkille."     It  was  shaped  in  the 

form  of  a  cross,  and,  after  being  held  in  religious  veneration  for 

centuries  by  the  community  of  lona,  was  transferred  to  the  monastery 

of  Tory  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Donegal,  where- it  was  still  preserved 

in  the  16th  century.^    Colnmba  in  return  bestowed  many  gifts  on  the 

Boman  visitors,  and  he  prayed  them  to  present  to  the  great  Pontiff 

the  hymn  **  Altus  prosator,"  which  he  had  composed  some  time  before, 

and  which,  the  ancient  record  adds,  was  gratefully  received  and  highly 

praised  by  St.  Gregory.     Thus  Columba's  fame  was  spread  to  distant 

churches,  and  Adamnan  reckons  it  among  the  favours  granted  to  our 

saint  by  Gt>d,  that  "  though  he  lived  in  a  small  and  remote  island  of 

the  British  sea,  yet  his  name  is  honoured,  not  only  throughout  the 

whole  of  our  own  Ireland  and  in  Britain,  but  even  in  Spain  and  Gaul : 

and  the  renown  of  his  sanctity  hath  also  penetrated  beyond  the  Alpine 

range  into  Italy,  and  into  the  dty  of  Bome  itself,  which  is  the  head 

of  aU  cities."* 

So  attractive,  nay,  so  charming,  is  the  life  of  this  great  Apostle  of 
Caledonia,  that  we  are  tempted  to  linger  on  its  most  minute  details. 
We  must,  however,  hurry  on,  and  I  will  merely  add  a  few  instances  of 

*  This  fact  is  recorded  in  the  Preface  to  the  hymn  "  Altus/'  composed  by 
St.  Columba,  and  preservpd  in  the  Leabhar  Breac»  nnd  in  the  two  ancient  MSS. 
of  the  '  Liber  Hymnorum'  in  the  Library  of  T.C.D.,  and  in  the  St.  Isidore*! 
Collection. 

3  Colgan,  Trias,  pag.  412 ;  Seevet,  Adamnan,  pag.  818. 

s  "  QuacL  caput  est  omnium  civitatum."    AdamMan,  iii  24. 
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't'he  special  virtues  and  heavenly  ^rours  which  marked  th6  close  of  his 
l^lessed  life. 

Adamnan  particularly  records  that  St.  Columba  was  favoured 
-with  AngeKc  visions.  One  morning  he  said  to  the  brethren :  "  I  would 
be  alone  to-day  in  the  little  plain  to  the  west  of  the  island ;  let  no  one 
follow  me."  A  brother,  more  curious  than  the  rest,  disobeyed,  and 
following  him  at  a  distance,  saw  him  standing  on  a  little  mound,  erect 
and  motionless,  whilst  a  crowd  of  Angels  came  down  to  converse  with 
him.  This  hillock  was  known  in  Adamnan's  time  as  *^  The  Angels' 
Hill,"  and  it  retains  the  same  name  at  the  present  day. 

As  he  approached  the  end  of  his  penitential  life,  he  seemed  to 
redouble  his  vigils,  fasts,  and  other  austerities,  thus  to  make  his  soul 
more  pure,  and  to  lay  up  a  better  store  of  merits  for  heaven.  On  one 
occasion  he  went  to  a  neighbouring  island  to  seek  greater  retirement 
in  prayer.  He  met  there  a  poor  woman  gathering  wild  herbs  and 
nettles,  who  told  him  that  her  poverty  forbade  her  any  other  food. 
The  holy  man  at  once  reproached  himself  that,  though  professing  a 
life  of  penance,  he  was  surpassed  in  austerities  by  this  poor  woman. 
Thenceforth  he  would  use  no  other  food  but  wild  and  bitter  herbs,  and 
he  severely  reproved  his  attendant  Diarmaid,  who,  out  of  compassion 
for  his  master's  old  age  and  infirmities,  wished  to  mix  a  little  butter 
with  such  penitential  f&re. 

The  celestial  light  which  was  soon  to  be  the  eternal  reward  of  his 
happy  soul  was  granted  to  him  by  anticipation  during  the  closing 
years  of  his  life,  and  at  times  it  invested  him  even  as  a  golden  radiant 
garment,  especially  when  he  was  engaged  in  prayer.  He  had  built  for 
himself  a  solitary  cell  in  the  Isle  of  Hinba,  near  lona,  and  the  Re- 
ligious, who  stealthily  kept  watch  around  it,  repeatedly  observed  that 
the  cell  was  lighted  up  with  surpassing  brilliancy,  whilst  the  Saint 
chanted  spiritual  canticles  or  remained  entranced  in  God.  One  night 
a  Beligious,  who  was  destined  to  succeed  our  Saint  as  fourth  Abbot  of 
loua,  remained  in  the  Church  of  the  Monastery  whilst  the  others  slept, 
and  there  he  was  privileged  to  see  Columba  enter  the  Church,  preceded 
by  a  golden  light,  which  filled  the  whole  Church,  even  to  the  heights 
of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  to  the  recesses  of  the  lateral  oratory  in  which 
he  himself  lay  concealed.  Those  who  passed  near  the  Church  during 
the  night,  while  the  holy  Abbot  prayed,  were  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
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of  this  sacred  light :  but  the  joiing  Religious  kept  faithfully  his  secret 
till  after  the  Saint's  decease. 

More  than  once  Columba  sighed  to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  the 
flesh,  but  it  was  hard  for  him  to  contend  against  the  lore  of  his  dis- 
ciples and  their  fervent  prayers.     Whilst  two  of  the  brethren  assisted 
him  one  day,  they  saw  his  countenance  suddenly  change.     At  first  it 
was  filled  with  a  beatific  joy,  and  he  raised  to  heaven  a  look  of  the 
sweetest  and  tenderest  gratitude ;  but  on  a  sudden  this  ray  of  super- 
natural delight  was  succeeded  by  an  expression  of  profound  sadness. 
They  prayed  him  with  tears  not  to  conceal  from  them  the  revelation 
which  he  had  received.     "  Dear  children,"  he  at  length  replied,  "  know 
that  it  is  thirty  years  to-day  since  I  began  my  pilgrimage  in  Alba.     I 
have  long  prayed  to  God  to  let  my  pilgrimage  end  with  this  thirtieth 
year,  and  to>ecall  me  to  the  heavenly  country.     When  I  was  filled 
with  joy,  it  was  because  I  saw  the  Angels  coming  down  to  receive  mj 
soul.     But  I  was  saddened  when  they  stopped  in  their  course,  for  it 
pleased  God  to  hear  rather  the  prayers  of  the  brethren,  and  to  direct 
that  I  should  still  dwell  in  this  body  for  four  years." 

These  years,  however,  passed  quickly  on,  and  now  the  time  was 
come  for  our  Saint  to  receive  his  heavenly  reward.     Towards  the  end 
of  May,  in  597,  he  wished  to  visit  the  western  part  of  the  island  to  take 
leave  of  the  monks  who  were  working  there.      Being  unable  through 
age  to  proceed  on  foot,  he  was  drawn  thither  in  a  car  by  oxen.     When 
the  religious  brethren  had  gathered  aroimd  him  he  said :  *'  I  greatly 
desired  to  depart  to  Christ  a  month  ago  on  Easter-day,  but  I  feared 
lest  that  joyous  festival  might  be  changed  into  a  day  of  mourning  and 
of  sadness  for  you.     Now  my  time  is  at  hand."     And  when  all  wept 
he  addressed  words  of  consolation  to  them,  and  turning  towards  the 
east  he  prayed  a  blessing  on  the  whole  island  and  on  those  who  dwelt 
in  it.     The  following  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  Jime,  he  offered  up  with 
solemnity  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  as  his  eyes  were  raised  to 
heaven,  the  brethren  observed  a  sudden  expression  of  rapture  on  his 
face.     When  interrogated  by  them,  he  told  them  that  he  had  seen  an 
Angel  coming  from  heaven  to  brmg  some  soul  to  Gk)d,  and  the  Angel 
had  looked  down  upon  the  brethren  as  they  were  assembled  around 
the  altar  and  blessed  them.     The  following  Saturday  Columba  went, 
leaning  on  his  faithful  attendant  Diarmaid,  to  bless  the  granary  of  the 
monastery,  and  then  uttered  the  prophetic  words :  "  This  day  is  called 
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in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  Sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  and  it  shall  truly 
be  my  restiiig-day,  for  in  it  I  shall  repose  after  the  fatigue  of  my 
labours,  and  this  very  night  I  shall  follow  in  the  way  of  my  Fathers. 
Thou  ^weepest,  IXarmaid,  but  console  thyself.  It  is  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  invites  me  to  rejoin  him :  and  He  has  revealed  to  me  that 
my  sumiuons  shall  come  this  night." 

Ab  he  returned  homewards  towards  the  monastery,  he  seated 

himself  for  a  little  time  half-way,  where  a  cross  was  afterwards 

erected,  which  Adamnan  writes  was  still  standing  in  his  time  at  the 

road,  side,  and,  I  may  add,  the  spot  is  still  marked  by  one  of  the  ancient 

Celtic  crosses  of  lona.     Whilst  he  sat  there  the  old  white  horse  of  the 

monastery  came  up,  and  placing  his  head  on  the  Saint's  bosom,  by 

plaintive  cries  and  tears  expressed  its  grief.    Diarmaid  wished  to  drive 

the  animal  away,  but  Columba  chiding  him,  said :  "  Let  it  alone,  it  is 

so  fond  of  me  it  pours  out  its  bitter  grief,  for  it  knows  that  its  master 

is    going  to  leave  it.''     He  then  ascended  the  hillock  which  adjoined 

the  monastery,  and  standing  there  for  a  little  time  with  hands  uplifted 

to  heaven,  he  blessed  the  whole  monastery,  and  uttered  the  prophecy 

thus  registered  by  Adamnan :  "  Small  and  low  though  this  place  is, 

yet  it  shall  be  held  in  great  and  unusual  honour,  not  only  by  the  Irish 

kings  and  people,  but  also  by  foreign  chiefs  and  barbarous  nations ; 

and  even  the  Saints  of  other  churches  shall  regard  it  with  no  common 

reverence." 

After  this,  descending  from  the  hill,  he  entered  his  cell  and  began 
to  work  for  the  last  time.  He  was  then  engaged  in  transcribing  the 
Psalter,  and  having  finished  a  page  with  these  words  of  the  33rd 
Psalm,  "  Inquirenies  autem  Dominu/n  non  deficient  omni  honoy^  "  They 
who  seek  the  Lord  shall  want  nothing  that  is  good,"  he  paused  and 
said  :  "  I  must  stop  here  :  let  Baithen  write  what  follows."  Baithen 
was  the  Saint's  successor  in  the  abbacy,  and  the  verse  which  followed 
was  most  appropriate  to  the  father  of  his  spiritual  children  :  "  Venite 
filii,  audite  me:  timorem  Domini  docebo  vos."  "Come  children, 
hearken  to  me  :  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

Having  laid  aside  the  parchment,  he  entered  the  Church  of  the 
monastery  to  recite  the  nocturnal  vigils  of  the  Lord's  day ;  and  when 
these  prayers  were  said  he  returned  to  his  cell  and  lay  down  on  his 
couch,  not  so  much  for  repose  as  to  perform  his  usual  penitentia' 
exercise  for  the  last  time,  for  his  bed  was  now  a  bare  flag  and  a  large 
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Btone  served  as  his  pillow ;  and  whilst  be  reclined  there  he  commended, 
to  his  companion,  his  last  words :  "  This,  dear  children,  is  mj  last 
counsel  to  you  !     Let  peace  and  unfeigned  charity  at  all  times  remaiii 
among  jou :  if  you  thus  follow  the  example  of  the  Saints,  the  Lord, 
the  comforter  of  the  good,  will  be  your  helper ;  and  I  dwelling  with 
him,  will  intercede  for  you,  that  he  may  bestow  not  only  the  temporal 
blessings  which  you  may  stand  in  need  of,  but  still  more,  the  rewards 
of  eternal  life."     Having  said  these  words,  Columba  remained    in 
silence,  but  as  soon  as  the  bell  was  rung  at  midnight  summoning  the 
religious  to  prayers,  he  hastily  arose,  and  running  joyfully  to  the 
Church  entered  it  alone,  and  knelt  down  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.     Diarmaid  who  slowly  followed,  saw  at  that  moment  the  whole 
interior  of  the  Church  filled  with  heavenly  light,  which  however  quicklj 
disappeared ;  and  when  he  entered  the  Church  he  cried  out  in  a  plaintive 
voice,   "  Where  art  thou,  my  Father,"  and  feeling  his  way  in  the 
darkness,  for  the  brethren  had  not  as  yet  entered  with  the  lights,  he 
found  the  saint  lying  before  the  altar,  and  raising  him  up  a  little,  and 
sitting  down  beside  him,  he  supported  his  holy  head  upon  his  bosom. 
Meantime  the  choir  of  monks  came  in,  and  beholding  their  father 
dying,  whom  they  so  loved,  they  began  to  weep.    But  Columba  once 
more  lifting  up  his  eyes  with  a  wonderful  expression  of  joy  and  gladness, 
welcomed  the  angels  who  came  to  receive  his  soul;  and  Diarmaid 
raising  his  hand,  the  venerable  father  made  for  the  last  time  the  sign 
of  the  cross  over  the  assembled  brethren,  and  having  thus  given  them 
his  holy  benediction,  his  hand  dropped  down  in  death,  but  his  coun- 
tenance remained  sweet  and  radiant,  as  if  in  sleep  he  enjoyed  a  vision 
of  heaven. 

Thus  St.  Columba  died,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  9th  of  June, 
597,  after  labouring  for  34  years  in  his  Apostolate  of  North  Britain. 
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A  CTJESOEY  VISIT  TO  THE  EUINS  OF  THE  OLD  CHXJECHES 

OP  GLENMOEE. 

BY  THE  EEV  E.  FAEEELL,  P.P. 
Those  ruins  are  five  in  number,  but,  like  "  the  round  towers  of 
Xreland/'  the  history  of  their  origin  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  nor  does 
looaJ  tradition  much  enlighten  us  in  their  regard.  The  ruins  of  Kilbride, 
ooe  of  those,  seem  to  be  very  ancient.     It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget, 
the  name  indicates.    There  are  within  the  grave-yard  three  or  four 
ancient  hawthorn  trees  and  numerous  graves.    At  the  south  side 
tliere  is  a  deep  trench,  like  a  rath,  and  probably  in  ancient  times  it 
STirrounded  the  whole  place ;  but  at  the  east  and  northern  sides  the 
fence  is  more  modern.    The  walls  of  the  church  are  about  two  feet 
tliick,  but  the  foundations  only  remain,  and  were  built  of  lime  and  sand 
mortar.     It  commands  a  charming  prospect  to  the  east  and  south. 
There  is  a  holy  well  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south,  and  at  the  well 
tliere  is  a  large  block  of  granite,  having  a  hole  artificially  worked  into 
it,  capable  of  containing  a  human  head — it  may  have  been  a  baptismal 
font,  or  may  have  been  formed  for  receiving  the  waters  of  the  well  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  headaches,  &c.     There  are  no  remains  of  ancient 
cross  or  chiseled  stone,  or  of  any  other  sacred  relic.    It  is  still  the 
burial  ground  of  the  old  families  of  Kilcuan  locality.     A  funeral  pro- 
cession may  be  seen  occasionally  wending  its  way  to  this  venerable 
burial  ground,  where  the  corpse  is  interred.    Of  course  the  deceased  is 
the  descendant  of  one  of  the  ancient  families  of  the  locality. 

KILCTTAN. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  Kilbride  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient church  of  Kilcuan.  There  are  some  large  foundation  stones  still 
remaining,  joined  together  by  some  lime  and  sand  mortar,  and  there 
is  near  it  to  the  east  a  large  block  of  granite,  having  a  hole  worked  into 
it  capable  of  containing  a  human  head.  Probably  it  was  a  baptismal 
font,  as  there  is  no  holy  well  coDvenient.  At  a  little  distance  to  the 
north  there  is  another  large  block  of  granite,  having  a  hole  worked 
into  it  five  inches  deep  and  four  inches  wide,  intended  to  hold  a  wooden 
or  stone  way  side  cross ;  it  is  artificially  rounded.  There  is  another  stone 
also  to  the  west,  having  a  similar  hole  worked  into  it,  but  this  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  a  quern  or  hand-mill,  though  it  does  not  seem 
nkely,  as  it  is  too  smaU  for  that  purpose.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  is  a  fine  holy  well,  with  walls  built  without  cement.    It  is  called  in 
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Irish  IStbher  Maria,  or  Mary's  Well.  A  large  hawthorn  in  part  OTer- 
shadows  it,  adding  much  to  its  beauty.  The  site  of  the  old  cliurclx 
commands  a  view  of  Carlow  mountains,  Brandon,  New  Koss,  <&c. 

BALLYOOBM. 

Ballygorm  old  Church,  in  a  townland  of  that  name,  lies  in  &  flat 
and  fertile  locality.     It  consists  of  a  nave  and  transept,  built  radeljr 
of  lime  mortar.     It  is  almost  wholly  in  ruins,  except  the  south  gablo, 
which  is  almost  covered  by  ivy.     There  is  a  smaH  window  in  it,  which 
is  about  12  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  there  is  beneath  it  a  window  mul- 
lion  of  soft  sandstone,  chiseled,  having  two  holes  to  receive  an  iron  or 
wooden  bar.     The  nave  is  about  36  feet  long  by  18  wide.     The  chancel, 
which  is  narrower  than  the  nave,  and  about  16  feet  long,  contains  a 
limestone  or  marble  slab,  elegantly  sculptured  in  relief,  containing 
emblems  of  the  Passion,  crown  of  thorns,  nails,  4&c.,  and  the  following 
inscription : — Hie  jacet  Robertus  Den,  de  Bally busher,  qui  obiit  23 

Maii,  1666,  et  Joanna  Elward  qui There  is  no 

other  vestige  of  antiquity  in  or  near  it.  There  is  a  holy  well  about 
150  yards  from  it  called  lubbert  a  Sogart,  or  Priest's  Well ;  it  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  old  ruins. 

KILUACKEVOOUB. 

Kilmackevogue,  otherwise  Kilivory,  is  situated  on  a  rising  about 
half-a-mile  from  the  present  beautiful  and  commodious  church  of  St. 
James,  and  nearly  opposite  it  to  the  right  hand  as  a  person  travels 
from  Waterford  to  New  Boss.     It  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
county  Wexford,  Carlow  mountains,  Brandon  Hill,  New  Boss,  &c.    It 
appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  church,  rudely  but  strongly  built.    There 
are  slight  buttresses  to  the  east  end,  and  both  at  the  comers  and  sides. 
It  is  forty  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  wide.    It  has  no  division  inside. 
There  is  a  monument  of  very  nice  workmanship,  and  at  the  opposite  side 
a  polished  slab,  jutting  out  from  the  east  gable,  about  fourteen  inches 
wide,  and  about  the  same  length.    There  are  three  corbels  of  cut  granite 
at  the  west  end,  two  on  the  south  waU,  and  one  on  the  north,  apparsDilj 
intended  to  support  a  loft  or  gallery.     There  are  also  two  opes  or  small 
windows  high  up  in  the  west  gable,  one  terminating  in  trefoil  orna- 
ment, the  other  plain.     Inside  the  door,  which  opens  to  the  north,  iaa 
beautiful  holy  water  font,  inserted  in  the  wall,  but  partly  broken. 
There  is  a  holy  well,  about  200  yards  distant,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
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whose  feast  occurs  on  the  25t1i  July.  A  great  many  people  go  there 
on  that  day  to  perform  pilgrimages.  They  erect  temporary  stations; 
they  strip  off  shoes  and  stockings  and  walk  through  the  stream 
that  flows  from  it  for  about  fifty  yards,  and  return  the  same  way, 
■ajing  a  certain  amount  of  prayers  ;  lastly,  they  drink  of  the  waters. 
A  stone  of  reddish  colour  remained  there  till  about  seven  years  ago, 
liaTing,  it  is  said,  the  impression  of  the  palm  and  fingers  of  the  saint*s 
hand.  It  was  carried  away  by  some  sacrilegious  person.  It  was 
abont  twelve  inches  long,  four  wide,  and  four  inches  thick. 

KLLCOLTJMB. 

The  ruins  of  Eilcolumb  seem  to  indicat<e  that  the  church  was 

rudely  constructed.    The  interior,  which  is  about  fifty  feet  long  by 

eighteen  feet  wide,  contains  not  one  vestige  of  antiquity.    It  looks 

north  and  south,  commanding  little  or  no  prospect.    There  is  a  holy 

well  totally  neglected.     It  lies  at  the  north-east  of  the  church,  about  a 

hundred  yards  away.    In  a  field  near  the  church  is  a  large  granite 

stone,  holed  artificially  in  three  places.    Probably  it  was  for  baptismal 

purposes.    There  is  a  small  stone  to  the  east  of  the  chvfVch,  or,  more 

properly  speaking,  in  the  eastern  wall,  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

^Kilcolumb  Church,  1 735.  It  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  repaired 

about  that  time  for  Protestant  worship.     The  name  of  the  church 

would  lead  one  to  think  that  it  was  dedicated  to  one  of  the  numerous 

Irish  Saints,  bearing  the  name  of  Columb,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  well 

is  named  the  well  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  PRIESTS  OP  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

PAEISH  OF  IDA. 

BT   THB   REV.   E.    O'fABBELL,   P.P. 

The  old  and  extensive  Parish  of  Ida  comprised  the  two  modem 
Parishes  of  Glenmore  and  Slieverue,  embracing  then,  as  these  two 
parishes  do  now,  Kilmacevogue,  Patron,  St.  James,  Apostle,  25th  July, 
Kilcolum,  Feast,  Exaltation  of  Holy  Cross,  14th  September,  and  St.  Co- 
luuiba.  Abbot,  Feast,  9th  June ;  Ballygurrin,  dedicated  to  St.  Columba 
2 1  st  May ;  Kilbride,  to  St.  Bridget,  1  st  February ;  Eathpatrick,  dedicated 
to  St.  Patrick,  1 7th  March  ;  Kilcullihcen,  to  St.  Ellian,  10th  February. 
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The  present  beautiful  and  extensive  church  of  G-lenmore  was  erected 
in  1813,  superintended  by  the  Ect.  William  Grant,  C.C.  at  the  time, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  James,  Apostle,  Feast,  25th  Julj.  The  oldest  priests 
in  the  Parish  of  Ida,  whom  tradition  hands  down  to  us,  was  a  Doctor 
Bjan.  He  lived  in  Ballinclar,  in  the  G-lenmore  district,  and  at  his 
death  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Kilmacevogue,  or  Eilivory. 

Dr.  Byan  was  succeeded  by  the  Eev.  Bichard  Cody,  otherwise 
Archdeacon.     He  was  familiarly  called  by  the  people  Ant' Ahir  Besthea 
(Father  Bichard).    In  fact,  these -good  and  primitive  people  knew  him 
by  no  other  name,  and  if  asked  what  his  sir-name  was,  many  of  them 
could  not  tell,  but,  nevertheless,  they  ioved  and  venerated  their  own 
Ahir  Resthea — their  sogarth  aroon.    Father  Cody  was  a  native  of  the 
Parish  of  Thomastown.     He  resided  in  a  place  called  Ballanamonej, 
in  the  Glenmore  district,  while  P.P  of  Ida,  and  usually  said  Mass  at  a 
place  about  two  miles  distant  from  his  residence,  in  the  open  air, 
sheltered  by  a  knock  of  furze  from  the  howling  storm,  as  also  from. 
that  odious  character,  the  priest-hunter — for  I  need  not  state  that  the 
priest-hunter^in  those  times  were  numerous,  and  pursued  their  blood- 
thirsty avocation  with  terrible  effect.     The  people  up  to  this  day  are 
able  to  point  out  the  spot — it  is  called  Athnarelaun— in  Kearney baj, 
on  the  bank  of  the  united  rivers  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore.     It  is 
related  that  an  arch-priest-hunter,  named  Bishop,  of  Bishopshally 
employed  one  Kearney,  of  Kearneybay,  to  set  for  him  the  good  priest^ 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  apprehend  him,  and  inflict  condign  punish- 
ment on  him  for  being  a  Popish  Priest ;  and  it  is  said  that  on  that 
occasion  Father  Cody  was  sleeping  at  Aylwardstown  House,  for  he  had 
to  vary  his  sleeping  place  from  time  to  time  to  avoid   detection. 
Bishop,  having  heard  from  his  spies  of  this,  gave  instructions  to  Kearney, 
a  Protestant,  to  be  sure— and  whom  Bishop  considered  inimical  to  the 
Catholics — to  have  Aylwardstown  House  surrounded  by  night,  the 
priest  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison  ;  but  Kearney,  though  a  Pro- 
testant, was  favourable  to  the  Catholics,  and  had  a  messenger  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Aylwardstown,  warning  the  priest  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  him.     The  priest  fled  in  due  time   to  avoid  appre- 
hension, so  that  when  Bishop's  party  arrived  they  were  disappointed, 
and  one  of  the  bloodthirsty  rascals  exclaimed  that  "  the  nest  was  hot, 
but  that  the  bird  had  flown." 

Notwithstanding  the  priest-hunters'  efforts  to  have  Father  Cody 
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mpprebended  and  cast  into  prison,  or  strangled,  or  both,  Father  Codj 
died.  &  natural  death,  and  I  am  sure  the  death  of  the  just,  in  the  jear 
of  our  Lord,  1775,  and  was  interred  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Columb- 
kill.  His  persecutors,  too,  haya  been  long  since  called  to  their  final 
account,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  saj  what  the  decision  of  a  just  judge 
bajB  lieen  in  their  regard. 

Tradition  says  that  the  above-named  Kearney  died  a  Catholic. 

DOCTOB  LOWEB. 

IFather  Bichard  Cody  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Stephen  Lower.  Dr. 
LiCwer  was  bom  in  the  Parish  at  a  place  called  Trinaree.  His  father 
was  commonly  called  Shawn  Lower.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  an 
expert  ploughman,  and  a  great  whistler.  He  was  landlord  of  Trinaree 
when  he  liyed,  and  of  the  adjoining  townland  of  Ballarourach.  He 
was  however  a  Protestant,  and  from  this  fact  the  lane  leading  from  the 
hi^li  road  to  where  he  lived  is  up  to  this  day  called  **  Boreen  a  Sas- 
sanach,"  that  is,  the  Protestant's  lane  or  passage. 

Doctor  Lower  was  consequently  reared  a  Protestant.    In  his  youth 
be  was  taken  from  his  native  place  by  his  parents,  sent  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  placed  in  a  Protestant  College  for  his  education.    Young 
Iiower  did  not  feel  happy  in  his  new  home,  and  as  he  grew  up,  being  a 
lad  of  much  talents  and  research,  he  soon  began  to  feel  scrupulous  with 
regard  to  the  religious  tenets  inculcated  by  the  superiors  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and,  becoming  more  uneasy  every  day,  determined  to 
make  his  escape,  and  did  so  after  a  short  time.    He  made  his  way  to 
Rome,  renounced  Protestantism,  studied  for  the  priesthood,  and  in  due 
time  became  priest.    Having  been  ordained,  he  came  back  to  his  native 
country.    His  first  visit  was  to  his  father,  who  now  lived  in  Waterford, 
and  was  a  Protestant  and  a  bigot.    Having  learned  from  his  son  that^ 
instead  of  being  a  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  teaching,  he  was  a 
full-grown  Popish  Priest,  and  being  maddened  by  rage,  for  his  bigotry 
overcame  his  paternal  feelings,  he  immediately  ran  for  his  pistols,  and 
was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  blowing  out  the  brains  of  the 
young  Levite. 

Doctor  Lower,  during  his  missionary  career,  lived  in  the  village  of 
Slieverue.  In  the  troubled  times  of  '98  it  is  said  that  a  party  of 
cavalry,  passing  through,  were  in  their  wantonness  about  to  set  fire 
to  the  place,  having,  it  is  well  known,  liberty  at  that  time,  without  the 
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least  hindrance  to  destroy  property  of  every  description,  and 
to  take  away  life.    History  relates  that  the  cruel  Attila,  snmamed 
''  the  scourge  of  God/'  -when  proceeding  to  sack  Rome,  was  met  hj  tlie 
Holy  Pontiff  Leo  the  Great,  and  was  persuaded  by  him  to  relinqniali 
his  impious  design  on  the  city.    The  barbarian  was  so  terrified  bj  tJie 
Holy  Pontiff  that  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  cease  hostilities,  and. 
thus  Bome  was  saved.    In  like  manner,  Father  Lower  boldly  approacbied 
the  ruthless  officer  of  those  ruffians,  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
led  him  and  party  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place.     Whether, 
as  Attila  was  frightened  into  compliance  by  seeing  two  venerable  per- 
sonages guarding  the  person  of  St.  Leo,  this  wicked  officer  was  de- 
terred from  resisting  the  good  priest  by  seeing  some  similar  vision,  ^we 
know  not.    Certain  it  is  that  he  allowed  himself  and  party  to  be  led 
away  from  the  place,  and  thus  saved  the  little  village  from  conflagra- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  from  insult,  if  not  massacre. 

Father  Lower  was  very  much  beloved  by  his  people,  who  up  to  the 
present  time  speak  of  him  with  much  veneration.  They  even  can  tell 
the  sort  of  dress  he  wore,  the  colour  of  his  horse,  &c.  He  usually 
rode  a  white  horse ;  he  wore  a  three-cocked  hat  and  a  body  coat  of 
frieze,  and  a  small  clothes  and  vest  of  the  same  material. 

Doctor  Lower  departed  this  life  on  the  9th  January,  1800.  His  epi- 
taph was  written  by  his  successor.  Dr.  Millea,  or  Malay,  as  may  be  seen 
at  present  on  the  slab  placed  over  his  remains  in  the  old  churchyard  of 
Kilmackevogue,  where  he  was  interred.     The  epitaph  is  as  follows : — 

'^  Erected  by  the  Hev.  Thomas  Millea,  Doctor  of  the  Sacred  and 
White  Faculty  of  Bordeaux,  in  memory  of  the  Bev.  Stephen  Lower, 
Doctor  of  Rome,  Prothonotary  Apostolic,  Archdeacon  and  Yicar- 
General  of  Ossory,  and  Parish  Priest  of  Ida,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1800 ;  aged  78  years." 

The  veneration  of  the  people  for  their  deceased  pastor,  instead  of 
diminishing,  rather  increased,  as  years  passed  on ;  so  much  so,  that  on 
account  of  the  great  sanctity  in  which  the  people  considered  he  died, 
they  began  to  carry  away  the  clay  that  covered  his  body,  considering  it 
an  antidote  against  several  infirmities,  but  especially  against  headache, 
■o  that  at  present  there  is  a  deep  hollow  space  underneath  the  slab 
that  covers  the  grave,  so  large  that  the  bodies  of  four  full  grown  men 
might  fit  in  it  with  ease. 

Even  the  people  ef  the  present  day,  in  the  abundance  of  their 
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^aith,  regarding  the  sanctitj  of  the  good  priest,  are  seen  occasionally  to 
&^7aj  the  clay  for  the  same  purpose. — May  he  rest  in  peace. 


DB.    MALAY. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Lower,  Dr.  Thomas  Malay  succeeded  to  the 

pastoral  charge  of  the  Parish  of  Ida.     Previously  he  had  been  curate 

in  tbie  Parish,  but  was  promoted  to  the  Parish  of  Callan  by  his  Bishop, 

I>r.    Xjanigan,  with  the  understanding  that  he  (Dr.  Malay)  should 

succeed  to  the  Parish  of  Ida  after  Dr.  Lower's  death.    In  accordance 

"witli   this  promise,  the  Bishop  gave  him  the  option  of  remaining  in 

Calla.li  or  coming  back  to  Ida  as  P.P. ;  the  people  at  the  same  time 

uxuknimously  petitioning  the   bishop  to  have  their  favourite   priest 

restored  to  them. 

Dr.  Malay  was  a  native  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  a  large  district 
so  called  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  Kilkenny.  He  was  bom 
in  the  small  townland  of  Garrygauge,  in  the  Parish  of  Templeorum. 
Wlule  he  was  yet  young  his  father  died,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Ellen  Comerf  ord,  took  as  her  second  husband  Oliver  Walsh, 
familiarly  called  Lijear  Matthu  (Oliver,  son  of  Matthew),  a  member  of 
the  old  Welshes  of  Knockmoylan  Castle. 

From  his  earliest  years  young  Malay  felt  a  strong  inclination  for 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  his  means  were  slender,  and  therefore  could 
not  immediately  begin  his  studies.  On  this  account  he  had  to  teach 
school  for  some  time.  By  this  means  he  saved  some  money,  which 
enabled  him  to  go  to  France,  where  he  intended  to  prosecute  his  studies 
with  a  view  to  the  priesthood. 

THB   PBESS-OANO. 

He  and  a  fellow-companion  were  vrith  that  intention  proceeding 
from  Waterford  to  Passage,  where  a  vessel  was  at  anchor  awaiting 
them,  but  being  overtaken  by  a  press-gang  were  bound  hands  and  feet 
and  tied  to  a  car  by  these  scoundrels,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
them  back  to  Waterford.  Malay,  who  was  an  active,  athletic  young 
fellow,  contrived  with  much  exertion,  but  unknown  to  the  driver,  to 
disengage  one  of  his  hands.  To  effect  this  he  had  to  divest  himself 
of  his  small  clothes.  His  arm  being  now  free,  he  turned  on  the  luckless 
driver,  whom,  with  a  thump  of  his  brawny  fist  (Hibemiee  polthogue) 
he  knocked  sprawling  imder  the  horse's  hoofs,  and,  there  being  no  other 
person  to  dispute  his  liberty,  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  com- 
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panion,  unloosed  him,  and  Bet  him  also  at  liberty.  He  then  cot 
the  traces,  and  allowed  the  horse  to  scamper  away  wherever  instinct  led 
him,  donned  his  nether  garments,  and  adjusted  his  other  habili- 
ments. He  and  his  companion  then  resumed  their  joumej  to 
Passage,  got  aboard  the  vessel,  and  in  due  time  landed  safely  in  fVanoe. 
While  money  held  young  Malay  continued  to  go  to  school,  but  lus 
little  purse  being  soon  exhausted  he  had  to  shift  as  best  he  could. 

BLBDOE   THBOWINO. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  when  strolling  in  the  vidnitj  of 
Paris  he  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  gents  who  were  amuBin^ 
themselves  at  the  manly  exercise  of  sledge  throwing.    Those  joang' 
fellows  seeing  a  stranger  standing  by  asked  him  his  business.    One  of 
the  party  then  asked  if  he  wished  to  take  a  throw  of  the  sledge. 
Malay  assented,  but  remarked  that  he  was  too  near  the  house,  and 
feared  the  window  might  be  broken.     The  Frenchmen,  imagining  from 
the  distance  that  there  was  no  danger,  merely  laughed  at  his  remark, 
and  assured  him  that  though  he  should  do  so  they  would  hold  him 
excused.    He  then  took  the  sledge  and  flung  it  with  so  much  impetus 
that  he  actually  drove  it,  as  he  apprehended  he  should,  through  the 
window,  which  happened  to  be  that  of  the  apartment  where  an  old 
Frenchman  was  reclining  on  his  sofa  and  sipping  his  claret.    The  old 
gentleman,  being  very  much  frightened  and  highly  in'itated  at  seeing 
his  window  demolished,  ran  out  in  a  fury,  dagger  in  hand,  determined 
to  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  him  who  endangered  his  life  and 
broke  his  window.     All  point  to  young  Malay  as  the  culprit.    The 
old  man  approaches  Malay,  asks  him  why  he  did  so,  where  he  was  from, 
his  name,  <&c.    Malay  relates  his  short  but  eventful  history — that  he 
is  an  Irishman :  a  county  Kilkenny  man,  and  a  native  of  that  part  of 
the  county  called  the  Welsh  mountains  ;  that  he  came  to  France  in- 
tending to  study  for  the  Church,  but  that  he  had  to  give  up  that  resolve 
from  want  of  means,  as  all  his  money  was  already  expended.    The  old  \ 

man  then  asked  him  did  he  know  a  person  in  that  neighbourhood  whose 
name  was  Oliver  Walsh.  Malay  replied  that  he  not  only  knew  him,  but 
that  the  identical  Oliver  Walsh  was  his  step-father.  The  old  man's 
anger  immediately  subsided ;  he  embraced  young  Malay,  brought  him 
into  his  house,  entertained  him  for  some  time,  gave  him  an  outfit, 
which  poor  Malay  badly  wanted,  and  sent  him  in  due  time  to  the 
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College  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  defrayed  all  his  expenses  until  after  his 
ordi-oation.     We  must  now  relate  why  it  was  that  the  Frenchman's 
anger    bo  suddenly  calmed  down,  and  why  he  so  fondly  embraced  the 
Irieliman.     It  so  happened  that  some  short  time  before  the  Frenchman 
"was  making  a  tour  through  the  south  of  Ireland.    The  roads  at  that 
time  ivere  very  bad,  almost  impassable,  and  happening  to  pass  near  the 
residence  of  Oliyer  Walsh,  Malay's  step-father,  the  yehicle  in  which 
lie  traveUed  became  so  shattered  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  any 
fajT-tlier.     Walsh,  seeing  the  stranger  in  difficulties,  ran  to  his  as- 
sistance, extricated  him  from  his  awkard  position,  brought  him  to  his 
'ho-ose,  and  entertained  him  as  hospitably  as  he  could  until  such  time  as 
the  Frenchman's  alEairs  were  put  to  rights,  and  he  was  able  to  proceed 
on   his  journey.    The  traveller  felt  most  grateful,  and,  in  expressing 
liis  thanks  to  Walsh,  promised  that  if  at  any  time  he  should  meet  any 
of  Ilia  family  or  friends  in  France  (for  at  that  time  a  great  many  of 
tlie  Irish  youth,  on  account  of  persecution,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
emigrated  to  France)  he  would  treat  him  with  that  hospitality  with 
wbich  Walsh  entertained  him.     Hence  his  generosity  to  young  Malay, 
and  his  continuing  to  defray  his  expenses  until  he  finished  his  studies 
and  returned  to  Ireland. 

ATTACKED  BT  BOBBEBS. 

Dr.  Malay  was  possessed  of  great  courage  and  bodily  strength, 
qualities  universally  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains. I  may  mention  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  some  forty- six  years 
ago  their  courage  and  bold  daring  was  put  to  the  test,  and  universally 
acknowledged,  when,  at  the  small  village  of  Carrickshock,  on  the  Welsh 
Mountains,  they  put  an  end  for  ever  to  that  most  unjust  and  most 
detested  of  all  imposts — the  tithes.  Dr.  Malay  was  not  an  exception* 
With  the  aid  of  his  parishioners  he  built  a  house  for  himself  in  a 
Tillage  in  the  parish,  named  Bathnure,  and  wanting  slates  for  the 
same  he,  with  a  party  of  his  parishioners,  set  out  for  the  quarries  the 
evening  before,  the  distance  being  too  far  to  accomplish  the  journey  to 
and  from  these  quarries  in  one  day.  They  lodged  themselves  as  best 
they  could  with  the  farmers  convenient  to  the  quarries.  Dr.  Malay 
stopped  with  a  man  named  Power.  The  place  at  the  time  was  infested 
with  a  lawless  and  dishonest  set  of  ruffians,  who  did  not  know,  or  want 
to  know,  the  difference  between  meum  and  tmim,  and  who  acknowledged 
only  one  truism  in  equity,  viz.,  that  "  might  was  right."    The  robbers 
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Bnrmifiing — and  rightly  I  suppose— that  the  priest  carried  tbe  pnrse 
attacked  the  house  at  night  in  which  he  stopped,  with  the  intentioii,  of 
course,  of  relieving  him  of  the  price  of  the  slates.    Dr.  Malay ,    sus- 
pecting the  wicked  designs  of  his  nocturnal  visitors,  armed  himself  for 
his  own  defence  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  by  the  countrj   people 
called  "  sprong,"  a  weapon  which  in  those  lawless  and  primitive  times 
was  kept  by  ev^ry  farmer  in  his  kitchen  at  night  for  the  purpose  of 
self-defence.     With  this  he  bravely  defended  himself,  and  kept  ttto 
robbers  at  bay  till  daybreak,  when,  for  fear  of  detection,  they  thought 
it  prudent  to  decamp  without  effecting  their  predatory  designs,    not, 
however,  without  leaving  behind  them  traces  of  blood.     A  part  of  the 
gable  of  this  house  is  still  standing,  and  shown  to  the  stranger  as  a 
curiosity,  and  the  land  surrounding,  of  which  he  held  twelve  acres,  is 
up  to  this  day  called  ^*  Malay's  land." 

DELIVEBS   A   LATIN  ORATION. 

Dr.  Malay  was  still  more  distinguished  for  his  brilliant  talents 
than  for  his  bodily  prowess.  While  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the 
college  at  Bordeaux  he  received  from  his  superiors,  among  other  dis- 
tinctions, that  of  Doctor  of  the  Sacred  and  White  Faculty  of  Bordeaux. 
In  the  summer  of  '94  a  public  thesis  was  held  in  the  old  academy  of 
Kilkenny,  then  conducted  by  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Magrath. 
Dr.  Malay  was  chosen  as  a  competent  person  to  address  those  present. 
In  accordance  with  this  appointment  he  delivered  a  beautiful  Latin 
oration,  in  which  he  depicted  in  eloquent  terms  the  suJSerings  and 
persecutions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a-half .  He  expressed  the  warmest  gratitude  to  the  French 
people  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  the  poor  exiled 
students  were  received  in  France.  He  then  adverted  to  the  kind  and 
tolerant  spirit  which  at  that  time  began  to  manifest  itself  in  this 
country,  of  which  he  said  this  exhibition  was  a  convincing  proof. 

HIS   DEATH. 

Dr.  Malay,  who  in  his  early  years  was  possessed  of  a  healthy 
robust  constitution,  did  not  enjoy  a  long  life.  As  has  been  stated,  ha 
was  translated  from  Callan  to  the  parish  of  Ida,  as  successor  to  Dr, 
Lower,  in  1800.  He  continued  to  govern  the  parish  for  the  short 
space  of  five  years  only,  and  died  rather  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1805, 
and  was  interred  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Kilmackevogpie  in  the  same 
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^with  bis  equally -distinguiBhed  predecessors,  Doctors  Ryan  and 
and  under  the  same  slab  that  be  bimself  placed  there  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Lower. 

FATHEB  JOHir   FITZPATBICK. 

On  the  death  o£  Dr.  Malay,  in  1805,  Father  John  Fitzpatrick  was 
eollstted  to  the  parish.  Father  Fitzpatrick  was  a  native  of  the  Queen's 
CoJXTitjf  and  was  curate  successively  to  Dr.  Lower  and  Dr.  Malay.  He 
w^as  educated  in  France,  was  a  good  and  zealous  priest,  and  governed 
tlie  parish  for  thirty  years.  He  lived  in  Slieverue,  where  he  died  on 
tlie  27th  November,  1835,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  there,  where 
tliere  is  a  tablet  erected  to  his  memory. 

DB.   WALSH. 

Dr.  Edward  Walsh,  our  late  learned  and  venerable  Bishop,  who 
for  a  considerable  time  President  of  Birchfield  College  and  V.F., 
on  the  death  of  Father  Fitzpatrick  collated  to  the  parish  by  the 
iben  Bishpp,  Dr.  Kinsella.    He  presided  over  the  parish  for  eleven  years, 
'when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kinsella,  he  was  recommended  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  parish  priests  to  the  See  of  Ossory.    On  his  pro- 
motion to  the  bishopric  he  divided  the  extensive  parish  of  Ida,  or 
Slieverue,  as  it  is  now  called,  giving  the  Slieverue  division  to  tho 
present  much  esteemed  P.P.,    the  Very  Bev.  John  Walsh,   V.F. 
Glenmore  he  gave  to 

FATHEB   THOMAS  CONBT, 

Who  presided  over  the  parish  for  nineteen  years,  and  promoted 
very  much  religion  and  morality  both  by  precept  and  example,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  put  an  end  to  drunkenness  and  faction-fighting. 
He  was  often  heard  to  express  a  hope  that  before  his  death  he  would 
see  his  parish  without  a  public-house,  a  hope  that  was  realized,  for 
before  his  death  there  was  not  a  single  public-house  within  the  precincts 
of  the  parish.  His  death  occurred  on  25th  February,  1865.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  his  people. 

FATHKB  JAMES   AYLWABD. 

Father  Aylward,  who  had  been  labouring  in  the  parish  for  several 
years  as  curate,  was  on  the  death  of  Father  Conroy  collated  to  the 
parish.  He,  too,  was  a  stem,  moral,  and  zealous  priest,  and  worked 
hard  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  promotion  of  religion.  He 
died  in  Dublin,  where  he  went  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  on  the 
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22nd  of  June,  1874,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Olasneirin. 
There  is  a  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Church  of  Glenmore. 

THE   OLD   CUBATE8. 

The  oldest  curate  whom  tradition  records  is  Father  John  Hynea. 
He  was  a  north  countryman  and  a  friar.     He  laboured  for  several 
years  on  the  mission  of  Ida,  and  was  curate  to  Father  Richard  Ck>dj 
(Archdeacon),  and  to  his  successor,  Dr.  Lower.     Dr.  Malay  succeeded 
Father  Hynes  as  curate  to  Dr.  Lower,  until  his  collation  to  the  parish 
of  Oallan,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  curacy  of  Ida  by  Father  Wiliiain 
Grant,  who  was  a  native  of  Slieverue,  being  bom  in  the  village  of 
Ballavama  in  1783.    He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Lanigan,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  on  his  first  mission  to  Thomastown,  where  he  continued  for 
two  years.    He  was  then  sent  to  Templeorum,  Father  M'orrissey  being 
P.  P.  there  at  the  time.     Here  he  laboured  for  one  year  only,  and  was 
then  sent  to  his  native  parish,  Slieverue,  where  he  continued  the  work 
of  the  mission  with  much  fruit  for  seven  years,  and  helped  to  build  the 
present  beautiful  church  in  Glenmore.    He  died  on  the  I8th  Augost, 
1821,  aged  36  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  new  cemetery  adjoining 
the  Church,  on  the  right  side,  and  convenient  to  the  entrance.     There 
is  a  large  monumental  slab  placed  over  his  remains  recording  the  date 
of  his  death,  &c. 

The  succeeding  curates  are  too  numerous  to  make  special  mention 
of  here,  nor  would  space  allow  us.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  all 
good  and  zealous  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ.  The  parishioners 
make  it  their  boast  that  they  were  from  time  immemorial  blessed  with 
good  and  zealous  priests. 

In  collecting  the  above  facts  the  writer  has  been  kindly  assisted 
by  a  local  antiquarian,  Mr.  Edmund  Grant,  of  Kearney-bay,  to  whom 
he  tenders  his  best  thanks. 
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THE 

KILKENNY  WITCHCRAFT  CASE: 

BY 


9     nifz>vaA«» 
DANGAN  HOUSE,  THOMASTOWN. 


Three  important  events  in  relation  to  the  City  of  Kilkenny  have 
occurred  in  its  histoiy,  which  have  rendered  it,  in  mj  estimation,  of 
Cpneater  historic  interest  and  celebrity  than  perhaps  any  other  dty  in 
^tke  kingdom. 

The  first  was  the  celebrated  trial  for  witchcraft,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1325. 

The  second  was  the  assembly  of  the  celebrated  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  under  the  direction  of  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence,  in  which  was  passed  the  famous  statute  known  as  the 
**  Statute  of  Kilkenny,"  by  which  in  one  full  swoop  the  entire  of  the 
Irish  people  were  excluded  from  the  protection  and  security  of  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

The  third  was  the  well-known  assembly  called  the  "  Confederation 
of  Kilkenny,"  in  the  year  1641 — a  confederation  of  the  Irish  nobility 
and  gently,  associated  with  the  motto  for  "  King  and  Country,"  and 
which  I  may  say  affected  the  destiny  of  this  kingdom  for  many  years. 

On  this  occasion  I  confine  myself  to  the  first,  namely,  the  cele- 
brated case  of  witchcraft,  a  cause  celebre,  which,  in  exposition  of  the 
temper  of  the  times,  inyolying  an  exasperated  struggle  between  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  power,  intensified  by  the  high  position  of  the 
belligerents,  is  not  exceeded  in  interest  by  any  trial  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  this  country — a  trial  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  that 
the  Lord  Justiciary  himself  was  smnmoned  to  preside  at  the  pro- 
ceedings— and  I  venture  to  say  that  amongst  our  archives  not  one  will 
be  found  more  ample  in  its  detail  or  one  more  conspicuous  for  its 
accuracy,  illustration,  and  historical  importance. 

Witchcraft  has  been  always  considered  an  article  of  superstitious 
belief  in  every  country.  At  a  very  remote  period  it  was  punishable  by 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions;  but  not  rigorously  pro- 

15 
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secuted  until  the  church  placed  it  under  the  head  of  heresies.     In 
interesting  article  in  the  FreemMons^  Quarterly  Magazine  we  read : 
*'  It  originated  at  Borne,  and  after  the  rise  of  Christianitj  was   made 
punishable  by  the  magistracy,  the  sorcerer's  power  becoming  attri- 
butable to  Satan,  and  consequently  highly  criminal.     This  belief,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  demons  of  all  kinds,  prevailed  in  Europe  until   the 
seventeenth  century,  and  some  of  our  neighbouring  nations  retained  it 
until  even  a  later  period.     It  gained  strength  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  is  said  the  Devil  made  his  appearance  in 
Salamanca,  and  his  residence  was  known  to  be  in  Milan.     Luther  was 
prone  to  these  vagaries,  and  indulged  the  idea  that  his  satanic  majestj 
was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  during  the  night.     Bulls  were  issued 
against  witchcraft  by  Pope  Innocent  in  1484,  Alexander  VI.  in  IHM, 
Leo  X.  in  1521,  and  Adrian  lY.  in  1552.     Persecutions  spread  rapidlj 
in  Spain,  Prance,  Italy  and  Northern  Germany,  to  which  latter  country- 
Pope  Innocent's  Bull  referred  chiefly,  and  in  which  alone  the  number 
of  executions  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand.     The  original  ground 
of  witch  trial  is  stated  to  have  been  the  text  in  Exodus,   which 
states: — "Thou  shall  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."      Of  course  the 
witch,  as  well  as  prophet,  magician,  and  all  superaaturals  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  the  same  thing  as  does 
the  modem  term.     Statutes  were  enacted  against  sorcery  in  England 
by  Henry  VUUL.  and  Elizabeth.     The  Scottish  Solomon  was  a  personal 
investigator  in  many  cases,  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  combined  reign 
proclaimed  that  "  any  one  who  shall  use,  practise  or  exercise  an  in- 
vocation of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit,  or  consult  or  covenant  with, 
entertain  or  employ,  fee  or  reward,  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit  to  or  for 
any  purpose,  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  such  offenders,  duly  and  law- 
fully convicted  and  attainted,  shall  suffer  death."     Shortly  after  the 
fever  of  persecution  spread  rapidly  over  England.     In  a  curious  tract, 
entitled  "  Bound  About  Goal  Fire,"  occurs  the  following  description 
of  a  witch :  "  She  must  be  a  haggard  old  woman,  living  in  a  little 
rotten  cottage  imder  a  hill,  by  a  wood  side,  and  must  be  frequently 
spinning  at  the  door.     She  must  have  a  black  cat,  two  or  three  broom- 
sticks, an  imp  or  two,  and  two  or  three  diabolical  teats  to  suckle  her 
imps.     She  must  be  of  so  dry  a  nature  that  if  you  fling  her  into  a  river 
she  will  not  sink;  so  hard,  then,  is  her  fate,  that  if  sh«  does  not 
drown  she  must  be  burnt,  as  many  have  been  within  the  memory  of 
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man."      An  English  poet  thus  alludes  to  the  forced  confessions  of  the 
wretched  Tictuns  of  this  barbarous  delusion : — 

"  Thus  witches 
Possessed,  even  in  their  death  deluded,  saj 
They  have  been  wolves  and  dogs,  and  sailed  in  egg-shells 
Over  the  sea,  and  rid  on  fiery  dragons — 
Passed  in  the  air  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
All  in  a  night;" 

**  And  how  were  these  brought  to  conviction  ?     By  personal 
marks,  to  discover  which  they  were  pricked,  shaven,  and  variously 
tortured.     Mr.  John  Bell,  minister  of  Gladsmuir,  says : — "  I  myself 
liave  them,  like  blemish  spots,  somewhat  hard,  and  withal  insensible, 
BO  tkat  it  did  not  bleed  when  I  pricked  it."    In  "  News  from  Scot- 
land" (1591)  we  read  that  having  tormented  a  suspected  witch  with 
'*  the  pelliwinkles  upon  her  fingers,  which  is  a  grievous  torture,  and 
binding  or  wrenching  her  head  with  a  cord  or  rope,  which  is  a  most 
cruel  torture  also,  they,  upon  search,  found  the  enemy's  mark  to  be  in 
the  fore  crag  or  fore  part  of  the  throat.*'^ 

In  1578  Sir  William  Drury  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy,  and 
having  marched  to  Munster  against  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  came  to 
Kilkenny,  where  he  executed  36  criminals,  one*of  whom,  says  Gox, 
waa  a  blackemoor,  and  two  others  were  witches,  condemned  by  the 
law  of  nature,  for  there  was  no  positive  law  against  witchcraft  in  these 
days.  From  this  curious  circumstance  it  would  appear  that  Oox,  who 
had  been  Chancellor,  believed  that  these  persons  executed  were  abso- 
lutely witches,  and  an  act  against  them  was  passed  4n  the  year  1585 
in  the  parliament  held  in  Dublin,  by  Sir  John  Perrott.^ 

Without  further  discussing  the  hallucination  or  abomination  of 
witchcraft,  it  becomes  pleasing  to  observe  that  in  the  record,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  there  is  singular  evidence  of  the  purity  and  piety  of 
the  Irish  people  600  years  ago. 

Here  in  this  city,  at  a  great  assembly  of  the  magnates  of  the 
land,  congregated  to  try  several  wretched  women  charged  with  witch- 
craft, when  the  indictment  was  being  read,  charging  them  with  sorcery, 
heresy,  incantations,  and  other  abominations,  a  voice  was  heard  to  cry 

I "  Freemaeons'  Quarterly  Magazine." 
2  Fetre'a  Bound  Towers,  450. 
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aloud — **  No,  no :  in  Ireland  there  nerer  were  found  heretics^  for  it  ig 
wont  to  be  called  the  Island  of  Saints."  And  that  voice  whicli  bore 
testimony  to  the  pietj  of  the  Irish  people  was  an  Englishman's,  Sir 
Arnold  Le  Poer,  Seneschal  of  Kilkenny. 

The  history  of  this  country  is  yet  to  be  written.  Dig  deep  into 
the  depths  of  Irish  antiquity,  and  you  will  find  a  people  chaste, 
humble,  enduring,  yaliant,  and  hospitable;  a  people  who  for  their 
faith  sacrificed  their  possessions,  and  their  precious  blood,  and  in  their 
heroic  fortitude  and  virtue,  lost  all  but  their  honour. 

Such  a  sacrifice  is  a  monument  to  their  posterity,  more  enduring 
than  marble  or  brass — a  monument  that  will  endure  in  the  love  and 
admiration  of  mankind  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Contrast  this  with  neighbouring  nations,  where  the  light  of  &ith 
was  all  but  extinguished.  We  find  gross  and  barbarous  superstition, 
involving  the  murder  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  wretched  women, 
tortured  and  burned  by  a  cruel  and  inhuman  people,  to  whom  the 
grace  of  humanity  or  sympathy  had  not  been  vouchsafed. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  eccentric  Lord  Peterborough,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  children,  sought  relief  and  consolation  in  a  foreign  land :  tempted 
perhaps  by  the  reputation  of  sanotity,  which  even  then  surrounded 
the  illustrious  Archbishop  Fenelon :  my  lord  sought  him  at  Cambrai. 
After  a  short  period,  edified,  astonished,  and  admonished  by  the 
extraordinary  piety  and  virtue  of  the  great  Archbishop,  he  (Lord 
Peterborough)  wrote  to  his  wife — "  I  must  return :  no  longer  can  I 
stay;  for,  by  Jove,  if  I  remain  one  week  longer  I  shall  beeome  a 
Christian  in  spite  of  myself." 

He  it  was,  too — ^I  mention  it  as  a  sample  of  the  impiety  of  the 
time — ^when  a  bill  was  introduced  forbidding  any  person  to  assail  the 
39  articles,  who  exclaimed,  "  Out  with  it,  out  with  it ;  I  am  for  a 
parliamentary  king,  but  not  for  a  parliamentary  Gk>d !" 

Dr.  Lombard,  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  writing  in 
the  year  1600,  remarked  that  if  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people  for 
the  faith  were  made  known  to  the  world — and,  continued  he,  in  JBw  own 
good  time  Ood  toill  surehf  make  them  known — ^^  it  would  at  once  be  seen 
how  our  island  is  not  only  adorned  with  the  early  glory  of  its  con- 
fessors, but  is  still  more  decorated  with  the  heroic  fortitude  of  ite 
martyrs." 
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It  l)ecoines  necessary,  in  limine,  to  introduce  jou  to  my  dramatis 

before  I  proceed  with  my  indictment. 
Ijady  Alice  Kyteller,  the  principal  delinquent,  was  four  times 
Her  first  husband  was  William  Outlaw,  of  Kilkenny,  a  rich 
•,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Boger  Outlaw,  Prior  of  Kil- 
TttMT>l^»iTii ;  her  second  husband  W9S  Adam  Le  Bloimd,  of  Callan ;  her 
tlrird.,  Bichard  De  Yalle ;  her  fourth,  John  Le  Poer,  and  she  was 
di&rged  with  poisoning  all. 

By  her  first  husband  she  had  a  son  named  William,  who  was  also 
cliarged  with  diabolical  sorceries,  incantations,  and  other  nefarious 
liefretical  offences ;  there  were  also  charged  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
federate of  Dame  Alice,  a  maiden  called  Petronella,  of  Meath,  and 
other  subordinate  confederates  or  delinquents. 

Arnold  Le  Poer,  who  was  singularly  energetic  in  defence  of 
l>ame  Alice,  was  Seneschal  of  Kilkenny,  and  lived  at  that  picturesque 
old  castle  called  Donhill  or  Dunisle,  two  or  three  miles  south  of 
Tramore. 

There  are  many  accounts  given  of  this  famous  trial,  but  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  veritable  record  of  the  proceedings,  which  I  have 
considerably  condensed.  The  record  is  in  old  abbreviated  Latin,  but, 
with  your  permission,  I  shall  try,  I  wished  I  could  say  my  'prentice 
hand,  in  rendering  it  into  English. 

"  In  the  year  1324  an  inquisition  was  holden,  in  presence  of  five 
knights,  and  nobles  in  great  numbers,  by  which  it  was  found  that  in 
the  city  of  Kilkenny  were  many  heretical  sorcerers,  using  different 
sorceries,  and  favouring  different  heresies ;  in  investigating  which  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory  found  that  a  certain  rich  lady  called  Dame  Alice 
Kyteller,  mother  of  William  Outlaw,[with  her  companions,  had  engaged 
in  various  heresies— to  wit : 

1st. — To  obtain  their  purposes  by  nefarious  sorceries,  they  entirely 
denied  the  faith  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  for  a  month  or  a 
year,  according  as  what  was  to  be  obtained  by  lot  was  greater  or 
less,  so  that  during  that  time  they  believed  in  nothing  which  the 
Church  believes,  neither  adored  the  body  of  Christ,  nor  heard  Mass, 
nor  took  blessed  bread  nor  holy  water. 

Second. — They  sacrificed  to  demons  with  living  animals,  which 
they  divided,  membratim,  and  offered,  by  distributing  on  the  cross- 
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roads  to  a  certain  demon  calling  Iiimself  Artis  Filium,  one  o£  the 
inferior  devils. 

Third. — They  sought  from  demons  advice  and  responses  bj  their 
sorceries. 

Fourth. — They  usurped  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of    the 
Church,  in  their  nocturnal  conventicles,  by  fulminating,  with  lighted 
candles,  sentence  of  excommunication  even  against  their  own  hus- 
bands, from  the  sole  of  their  foot  to  the  crown  of  their  head,  expres- 
sing, by  name  and  separately,  all  their  members,  and  concluding  with 
extinguishing  the  candles  and  crying — Fi !  Fi !  Fi.     Amen. 

The  fifth  charge  relates  to  incantations,  which  we  cannot  more 
particularly  allude  to  here. 

Sixth. — The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  four  husbands  of  the  Dame 
Alice  pressed  the  Bishop  with  loud  complaints,  demanding  a  remedy 
against  her,  alleging  publicly,  before  the  people,  that  she  by  sorceries 
had  slain  some  of  their  fathers,  had  infatuated  others,  and  brought  on 
them  such  stolidity  of  their  senses  that  they  gave  all  their  wealth  to 
her  and  her  son,  to  the  perpetual  pauperizing  of  their  sons  and  heirs, 
whence  her  present  husband,  Sir  John  Power,  by  powders  and  pixides 
of  this  kind,  and  even  by  sorceries,  was  reduced  to  such  a  state,  th£.t 
he  has  become  totally  emaciated,  deprived  of  his  nails,  without  aoy 
hair  on  his  body ;  but,  being  warned  by  a  servant  of  Dame  Alice,  ha**  - 
ing  forcibly  taken  away  the  keys  of  the  chests  from  her  hands  ai  d 
opened  them,  he  foimd  one  sack  full  of  horrible  and  detestable  thirgs 
of  this  kind  in  them,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Bishop  by  the 
hands  of  two  religious  priests. 

Seventh  relates  to  a  demon  who  caused  himself  to  be  called 
*'  Son  of  Art,"  and  sometimes  *'  Bobin,'*  who  sometimes  appearing  in 
the  form  of  a  cat,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  black  hairy  dog,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  an  "  iBtheopian,"  with  two  companions  greater 
and  longer  than  himself,  one  of  whom  carried  an  iron  rod  .  .  . 
.  .  .  and  from  whom  she  acknowledged  she  had  received  all  her 
riches  and  everything  she  possessed. 

All  which  things  having  been  discovered  by  those  who  had  been 
participators  in  the  crime,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
Ireland — as  is  the  custom — ^f or  the  arrest  of  these  pestiferous  persons. 
Considering  this,  her  son,  William,  who  was  very  rich  and  powerful, 
betook  himself  to  regal  and  other  nobles  of  the  land,  making  friends 
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to    himself   of  the  mammon  of  iniquity,  among  whom   were   the 

Oliancellor,  a  relatire  of  William,  namely,  "  Boger  Outlawe,"   of 

llie  knights  hospitallers,  and  Sir  Arnold  Le  Poer,  seneschal  of  Kil- 

Icennjy  who  wrote  to  the  Bishop  special  commissions,  imploring  him 

to  withdraw  the  case  or  ignore  it,  to  which  the  Bishop  replied  that,  in 

&  case  so  hnportant  as  the  cause  of  &ith,  this  could  in  no  wise  be 

done.     The  Chancellor  rejoined  '^  that  a  warrant  for  arrest  could  not  be 

obtained  until  a  public  process  of  excommunication  had  been  in 

existence  for  forty  days."     The  Bishop  answered — "  There  are  other 

"^nkjB  of  treating  heretics  than  by  excommunication,  for  if  heretics  are 

able  to  suspend  the  process  of  the  Church  against  themselves,  they 

'will  fly  to  other  parts  without  delay,  and  this  will  cause  great  scandal 

and  danger  to  faith."     And  as  the  Bishop  was  not  able  to  obtain  a 

^warrant  for  their  arrest  from  the  Chancellor,  he  cited  Dame  Alice  in 

the  house  of  her  son,  where  she  was  staying,  by  two  officers,  with  a 

solemn  assembly  of  priests,  who,  although  warned  by  the  citation, 

nevertheless    fled    immediately,    despising   the   jurisdiction  of    the 

Church. 

On  the  day  on  which  Dame  Alice  ought  to  appear,  the  Chancellor, 
Boger  Outlawe,  sent  many  of  his  clerical  advocates,  who,  publicly  de- 
fending her,  alleged  that  in  a  crime  so  detestable  as  heresy  she  was 
not  bound  personally  to  appear,  it  being  sufficient  to  appear  by  pro- 
enrator. 

The  Bishop,  therefore,  the  Dean,  Chapter,  and  superior  clergy 
having  been  convoked,  by  their  council,  continued  the  indictment  against 
her  in  form  of  law,  and  being  solemnly  excommunicated  for  forty  days 
and  more,  the  Bishop  dted  her  son,  William,  upon  the  crime  of  heresy, 
its  protection  and  defence,  which  Sir  Arnold  Le  Poer  hearing,  came  with 
Sir  William  to  the  priory  of  Kells,  where  the  Bishop  was  holding  his 
visitation  on  these  and  other  matters,  and  strenuously  supplicated  the 
Bishop  to  ignore  or  withdraw  the  indictment,  protracting  his  discourse 
almost  to  midnight,  but  when  the  Bishop  finally  declared  that  in  the 
cause  of  faith  he  would  not  dare  to  dissimulate,  Le  Poer,  after  many 
reproaches  offered  to  the  Bishop,  at  length  used  severe  threats ;  and  early 
on  the  following  morning,  after  celebration  of  Divine  Service,  the 
Bishop  going  forth  from  the  priory  to  continue  his  visitation  in 
Clonmore,  on  the  confines  of  the  town  of  Kells,  a  domestic  or  at- 
tendant named  Stephen  Le  Poer,  bailiff  of  the  cantred  in  Ossory 
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oommonlj  called  Ourke,  with  armed  men,  met  the  Bishop,  and,  ad- 
dressing him  in  the  public  streets,  said :  "  Lord  Bishop,  jou  will  not 
consider  it  wrong  seeing  that  we  haTe  some  things  to  say  to  you  very 
displeasing  to  us ;  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  do  what  is  enjoined 
us,  for  we  have  orders  to  seize  and  attach  your  person  with  all  your 
goods  and  chattels  and  conduct  them  to  the  prison  of  Kilkenny."     To 
whom  the  Bishop  observed:  ''Son,  who  gave  thee  these  orders? 
The  servant  replied: "  My  Lord  Arnold,  seneschal  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Bishop  rejoined :  ''  You  have  some  authority  authenticated  by  seal 
for  doing  this."     The  Servant  answered :  "  I  have,  my  Lord,"  and  im- 
mediately presented  to  the  Bishop  a  schedule  signed  with  the  seal  of  Sir 
Arnold,  which  ran :  *'  Seize  the  body  of  Richard  de  Ledred,  Bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  with  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  commit  them  without  delay  to 
the  prison  of  Kilkenny."     The  Bishop,  reading  the  schedule  publicly 
before  all,  although  he  knew  sufficiently  well,  asked  however  from  the 
bystanders  if  they  knew  the  seal  ?    They  answered,  affirming  it  to  be 
the  seal  of  the  lord,  and  that  they  knew  the  writing :  the  servant  ob- 
serving :  "  Do  you  believe,  my  Lord  Bishop,  that  we  would  falsify  the 
seal  of  Sir  Arnold,  or  desire  to  enter  into  an  affair  so  difficult  without 
instruction  and  authority,  especially  seeing  that  you  are  a  bishop, 
my  master,   and  I  your  servant,  bearing  your  robes  ?"     The  Bishop 
answered :  "  No,  son,  but  as  you  say  you  are  attempting  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  in  serious  matters  it  is  necessary  to  have  genuine  autho- 
rity ;  do  you  know  why  your  master  gave  this  mandate  to  you  ?" 
The  servant  replied :  "  Certainly  not,  my  lord  ;  but  about  midnight, 
having  called  me  before  him  and  William  Outlaw,  in  his  chamber 
in  bed,  he  obliged  me  to  swear,  by  touching  the  Holy  Oospels,  that  I 
would  do  these  things,  and  that  I  would  tell  no  one  until  I  had  com- 
pleted the  work. 

The  Bishop  rejoined :  "  And  we,  son,  conjecture  well  the  cause, 
and  for  which  we  are  prepared  to  imdergo  not  only  imprisonment,  but 
even  death.  However,  we  grieve  very  much  for  thy  master,  our  son 
and  very  dear  friend,  and  for  you,  who  was  always  our  friend  and 
special  servant,  that  you  should  rise  so  manifestly  against  the  church, 
and  so  deeply  involve  yourselves  in  sentence  of  excommunication,  from 
which  no  person  can  release  you  except  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  is 
bead  of  the  Church  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  lament  it  the 
more  on  this  account  that^ou  have  rendered  our  whole  diocese  desolate 
during  the  sacred  time  of  lent  by  this  act.*' 
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The  seiranty  answering,  said — ^*  Lord  Bishop/you  know  the  power 
of  xnj  Lord  Arnold,  whose  commands  we  dare  not  resist." 

The  Bishop  rejoined — ''  Do  what  is  commanded  to  joa,  and  we 
sball  be  prepared  to  sustain  ourselves  for  the  Church  of  God." 

"  Then,"  says  the  servant,  '*  let  us  go  to  prison." 

But  the  Bishop,  interposing,  said — ''  No,  son,  something  more  is 
required,  for  we  shall  not  consider  ourselves  arrested  unless  you  touch 
lis  with  your  hand  or  the  bridle  of  our  horse,  or  at  least  the  wand  of 
thy  office." 

To  which  the  servant  replied — "  This  I  would  not  do  for  all  the 
goods  of  my  lord :  I  should  not  put  a  hand  on  my  Lord  and  Bishop." 

Then  the  Bishop  remarked — "  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  other 
manner  of  seizing  or  attaching  any  one  in  the  dominion  of  the  King  of 
England,  and  perhaps  thy  master  would  afterwards  make  an  excuse 
by  alleging  that  we  were  neither  seized  nor  compelled,  but  of  our  own 
will  went  to  prison." 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  the  servant,  ''  it  is  not  fit  that  a  Bishop  be 
arrested  in  the  manner  in  which  ordinary  people  are  arrested,  but  I 
shall  reveal  the  whole  truth  to  you :  Being  sworn  by  my  master  to 
deliver  the  mandate,  unless  you  are  willing  to  yield  to  a  seizure 
of  this  kind,  we  shall  raise  the  hue-and-cry  by  sounding  horns  and 
exciting  against  you  the  country  and  people,  so  that  there  shall  bo 
done  in  your  case  what  is  accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  felons 
of  our  Lord  the  King."  To  effectuate  which  the  mailed  men,  who  ac- 
companied the  bailifE  and  the  rest  of  the  foot,  having  their  horns  ready 
for  the  purpose  around  their  necks,  joined  the  servant,  who,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  placed  himself  athwart  the  horse  of  the  Bishop, 
adding  these  words—"  My  Lord  Bishop,  on  behalf  of  my  Lord  Sir 
Arnold,  we  now  command  you  to  proceed  no  further  in  this  way,  but 
immediately  return  and  come  with  us  to  the  city." 

The  Bishop,  immediately  drawing  back  the  bridle  of  his  horse, 
observed — "  Son,  it  may  not  displease  thee  if  we  deliberate  a  short 
time ;"  and  calling  together  his  domestic  chaplains,  and  many  of  the 
country  who  were  with  him  in  great  assembly,  he  inquired  of  them 
if,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  country,  that  arrest  seemed 
sufficient.  All  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  acquiesced  in  their 
council,  and,  thinking  within  himself  that  it  might  be  doubted  here- 
after, he  said  to  the  servant^"  Son,  give  us  thy  authority  to  inspect 
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and  to  deliberate  more  fallj  uppn,  which  when  he  had  receiTed  with 
his  right  hand,  he  secretly  opened  his  purse,  placed  it  in  it,  sajing — 
"  Let  us  go  to  prison  with  the  blessing  of  God." 

The  servant  remonstrated — "Why,  my  lord,  do  thou  wish  to 
deprive  me  of  my  warrant  P" 

The  Bishop,  smiling,  answered-^"  Thou  hast  borne  that  document 
carefuUy,  and  shewn  it  in  proof  of  thy  authority,  and  we  will  bear  it 
and  carefully  preserve  it  in  testimony  of  our  obedience  ;**  and  thus 
they  returned  together  towards  the  prison  with  the  chaplain,  horses^ 

harness,  and  goods. 

Proceeding  thus  together  towards  the  prison  they  happened  to 
pass  the  door  of  the  '  hospice'  in  which  Sir  Arnold  was  sojoumingy 
when  the  servant  said  to  the  Bishop  ~"  May  it  please  your  Lordship^ 
to  enter  or  send  in  some  of  your  chaplains  or  attendants  to  my  Lord, 
the  Seneschal,  and  ask  his  permission  that,  by  means  of  sureties  or 
bail  to  answer  before  him  on  a  certain  day  or  place,  you  may  remain 
out  of  prison,  and  meantime  friends  may  be  able  to  arrange  between 
you  a  renewal  of  peace." 

The  Bishop  answered — "  Son,  thou  knowest  well  that  from  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  archbishops  and 
bishops,  under  God  and  our  Lord  the  Pope,  are  subject  to  the  King  of 
England  in  temporals,  but  they  are  not  bound  to  answer  to  the  courts 
of  the  counts  and  barons,  seeing  that  in  spirituals  they  are  superior 
and  greater,  and  in  temporals  they  are  their  equals.  God  forbid,  then, 
that  a  Bishop  brought  up,  educated,  and  promoted  under  the  wings  of 
the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  transferred  as  a  Bishop  to  those  parts,  should 
afford  so  pernicious  an  example  to  the  magnates  of  the  land  that 
they  should  drag  bishops  and  prelates  of  the  church  by  means  of  at- 
tachments and  arrests  to  their  secular  courts.  We  prefer  rather  to 
undergo  imprisonment  or  death  if  necessary  before  we  would  subject 
the  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  to  secular  slavery,  especially  since  we 
have  the  cause  of  faith  in  hands,  whose  cognizance  in  nowise,  in  form 
of  law,  pertains  to  thy  master  " 

The  servant  answered  «"  May  it  please  your  lordship,  that  I  go 
personally  in  your  name  to  seek  that  favour  P" 

"  No,  son,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  for  you  hold  by  your  regal  law 
by  custom  if  anyone  taken  or  attached  should  escape  from  the 
person  taking  or  attaching  him,  he  would  be  accounted  a  felon  in 
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the  royal  court,  and  jou,  as  we  have  said,  are  excommunicated,  to- 
g^etber  ¥rith  jour  followers  and  jour  master  also.  If,  bj  chance,  jou 
hereto  go  awaj  from  us,  and,  becoming  penitent,  not  return,  the 
enemies  of  the  church  would  maliciouslj  attribute  to  us  flight  or  de- 
sertion, and  therefore  wherever  jou  go  we  shaU  certainlj  follow." 

To  whom  the  serrant  responded — "  Cursed  be  that  man  bj  whom 
dissension  was  sown  between  mj  lords,  and  so  great  a  scandal  procured." 

Therefore  thej  came  together  to  the  prison.  When  thej  arrived 
at  its  portal  the  Bishop,  gentlj  consoling  his  followers,  observed— 
^This  daj  ought  not  to  be  for  jou  a  daj  of  mourning  and  sorrow, 
rather  of  joj  and  consolation,  for  we  consider  our  imprisonment  for 
the  Faith  of  Christ  a  greater  honour  than  anjthing  that  was  ever  done 
to  us  in  our  lives,  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  alone  excepted,  and  our 
gift  of  Confirmation." 

And  the  Bishop  going  forth  to  prison,  accompanied  onlj  bj  two 
chaplains  and  two  religious,  the  servant  immediatelj  produced  and 
presented  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  another  authentic  document, 
signed  with  the  seal  of  Sir  Arnold,  directing  him  to  receive  the  bodj  of 
the  Bishop  and  preserve  it  safelj  until  further  order. 

The  Bishop  was  detained  until  the  daj  had  passed  on  which 
William  Outlaw  had  been  cited,  wherefore  the  church  is  silent  through- 
out the  whole  diocese,  without  anj  mandate  directed  bj  the  Bishop, 
stricilj  observing  the  interdict  according  to  the  form  of  the  decretal 
"  si  quis  suadente,"  especially  since  the  case  was  known  to  all,  even 
pastors  and  cow  bojs,  and  because  the  place  in  which  the  Bishop  was 
detained  was  included  in  the  interdict ;  the  Bishop  required  the  bodj 
of  Christ  to  be  brought  to  him  to  the  prison,  whereupon  the  dean  and 
chapter,  with  all  the  clergj  of  the  citj,  brought  to  him  in  procession 
the  bodj  of  Christ,  which,  devoutlj  receiving,  and  recommending  the 
cause  of  faith  and  of  the  church,  and  of  his  soul  to  Christ,  he  committed 
his  bodj  publiclj  before  all  to  the  will  of  the  prosecutors. 

Now,  a  great  clamour  was  raised,  and  all,  both  secular  and  reli- 
gious, rushed  to  the  prison,  and  taking  up  the  theme,  through  the 
mouth  of  a  Dominican,  "  Blessed  are  thej  who  suffer  persecution," 
from  all  sides  thej  offered  consolation  to  the  Bishop ;  which  William 
perceiving,  went  to  Sir  Arnold  to  Kells,  nervouslj  informing  him 
that  the  whole  clergj  and  people  of  the  citj  were  flocking  to  the 
prison,  and  were  showing  great  honour  and  reverence  to  the  Bishop, 
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and  sending  many  presents  to  him ;  whence  the  place  appeared  not, 
like  a  prison,  but  a  house  of  rejoicing,  and  all  went  to  obtain  hi9 
benediction  as  men  were  wont  to  go  to  a  place  of  pilgrimage.'*     Sir 
Arnold,  having  summoned  the  chief  constable,  directed  that  no  person 
should  have  access  to  the  prison  except  a  brother  companion,    jl 
servant  to  make  his  bed,  and  a  boj  to  prepare  his  food.     The  con- 
stable remonstrated^-''  Master,  it  is  novel,  and  in  Ireland  unheard  of 
to  imprison  a  bishop,  and  we  know  not  what  will  be  the  result  or  end 
of  this  matter,  nor  am  I  the  sort  of  man  to  dare  imprision  so  great  a 
prelate  in  this  manner  :  I  will  sooner  renounce  mj  office  and  emolu- 
ment for  ever  than  that  he  should  be  thus  guarded,  or  even  detainecl 

by  me." 

Wherefore  the  constable  permitted  the  bishop  to  have  in  bis 
company,  day  and  night  in  prison,  two  Franciscans,  two  Dominicansy 
two  secular  chaplains,  and  permitted  all  friends  and  servants  of  the 
bishop  to  have  free  access  according  to  his  pleasure. 

And  now,  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  Bishop,  Sir  Arnold 
commanded  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  in  every  market  town  in  the 
country,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  "  whoever  wished  to  make  complaint 
of  the  bishop,  his  clergy,  or  servants,  should  come  at  once  to  him  and 
obtain  a  remedy  with  all  grace  and  favour ;  and  although  the  bishop 
was  not  subject  to  the  seneschal  or  sheriff,  neither  in  spirituals  nor 
temporals,  the  latter,  nevertheless,  took  several  inquisitions  against 
the  bishop,  but  found  nothing,  not  even  one  word. 

Two  justices  were  now  despatched  from  the  king's  courts  by  the 
chancellor  to  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  before  whom  the  seneschal  cited  all 
the  nobles  of  the  county,  and  even  the  populace,  to  inquire  concerning 
the  bishop,  his  clergy  and  ministers,  and,  although  many  false  and 
serious  things  were  introduced  into  the  inquisition  by  schedule  and 
bills,  nevertheless  the  jurors  were  unwilling,  neither  were  they,  in 
truth,  able  to  accuse  the  bishop  of  anything,  or  any  of  his  people,  great 
or  small :  which  William  Outlaw  observing,  immediately  approached, 
and  out  of  the  archives  produced  a  certain  indictment  or  accusation 
touching  the  person  of  the  bishop,  antiqtuiy  faUa,  and  on  this  account 
judiciously  cancelled  and  quashed,  in  which  it  was  imputed  to  the 
bishop  that  he  had  interfered  in  the  matter  of  the  goods  of  a  certain 
intestate,  which,  although  it  was  cancelled  and  quashed,  and  endorsed 
"  nihil  ad  nos,**  William  Outlaw  caused  to  be  transcribed  in  a  modem 
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liandy  and  obliterated  the  writing,  lest  it  should  appear  recently 
written,  and  thus  sent  it  to  the  keeper  of  the  seal  to  sign  and  forward 
to  the  king's  court.  The  keeper  replied  ''  that  for  all  his  goods  and 
riches  he  would  not  consent  to  so  great  a  falsehood,  conscious  that  the 
truth  would  be  discovered,  and  the  treachery  finally  confuted."  '  Not- 
withstanding, Outlaw  presented  it  to  Sir  Arnold,  suggesting  if  by  any 
possibility,  with  his  assistance,  the  imprisonment  of  the  bishop  could 
be  justified,  and  at  once  sent  messengers  to  the  bishop  requiring  bail 
to  appear  before  him  in  the  secular  court,  and  then  he  would  suffer 
him  to  leave  the  prison. 

To  which  the  Bishop  [replied — "  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  is  subject 
to  God  alone,  and  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  to  his  prelates  in  their  spi- 
ritual affairs,  and  to  the  king  in  temporals.  Therefore,  he  was  not 
bound  to  appear  before  him  in  judgment.  God  forbid  that  through 
fear  of  a  prison  or  any  torment  a  Bishop  would  subject  the  free  Church 
of  God  to  secular  slavery,  and  because  they  have  imprisoned  a  bishop 
prosecuting  heretics,  and  proceeding  against  them  in  form  of  the  church, 
they  are  excommunicated  ipso  facto.  Therefore,  they  are  not  bound  to 
appear  before  persons  excommunicated." 

On  the  18th  day  Sir  Arnold  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Leighlin,  his  uncle,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Kilkenny,  under  his  seal,  a 
mandate  to  the  constable  of  the  prison  to  liberate  the  bishop,  and  to 
let  him  go  where  he  wished ;  and  when  the  persons  opening  the  door 
announced  their  mission,  the  bishop  addressed  them — '^It  is  not 
becoming  a  bishop  to  go  forth  from  a  prison  as  a  thief  or  homicide. 
Bring  our  pontificals  to  us,  for  this  day  the  Church  of  God  begins  to 
triumph  over  its  enemies,  and  it  is  just  and  laudable,  therefore,  that 
we  should  give  thanks  to  God  with  due  solemnity  and  even  joy  of 
heart."  And  thus  accompanied  by  the  whole  clergy  and  a  great  crowd 
of  people,  with  great  solemnity  he  approached  his  cathedral  in  pro- 
cession  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  immediately  before  the  people 
taking  up  the  theme — 

"  We  are  free  :     Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

And  because  the  Bishop  was  detained  in  prison  until  the  day  had 
passed  on  which  William  Outlaw  had  been  cited  to  appear,  the  Bishop 
cites  him  for  another  day  by  public  proclamation,  posted  on  the  gates  of 
the  city  and  the  doors  of  the  churches.  But  a  little  before  the  day 
appointed  a  certain  servitor  of  the  chancellor  came  with  a  warrant  to 
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the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  to  arrest  the  Bishop,  because  he  placed  an 
interdict  on  his  diocese,  to  answer  the  complaint  of  Sir  Arnold  le 
Poer,  the  servitor  observing,  "  that  unless  the  Bishop  would  be  cor- 
porally present  on  the  day  named  in  the  warrant  he  would  be  fined 
^1,000." 

The  Bishop  was  also  cited  by  Master  William  de  Eodzerd,  Dean 
and  Vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin — ^the  Archbishop  himself  being 
in  remote  parts — to  appear  before  him  in  Dublin  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  Sir  Arnold,  but  the  Bishop,  by  his  procurator,  excused  himself 
on  the  groimd  that  he  and  his  attendants  should  have  to  pass  through 
the  lands  and  possessions  of  Sir  Arnold  and  his  friends ;  the  Dean  and 
Vicar  however  refused  to  entertain  the  plea  of  the  Bishop,  and  released 
the  interdict. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  Octave  of  Easter,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1324,  the  Seneschal  held  his  court,  in  his  judicial  hall,  in  the 
City  of  Kilkenny,  before  knights,  nobles  and  free  tenants.  The 
Bishop,  with  the  council  of  his  skilled  clergy,  in  order  to  evoke  the  aid 
of  the  secular  power,  sent  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicians,  and  the  Guardian 
of  the  Franciscans,  with  their  associates,  to  the  court.  The  Bishop's 
messenger  returned  with  a  reply  from  the  Seneschal  that  he  (the  Bishop) 
should  not  at  his  peril  enter  the  judicial  hall ;  which  the  Bishop  hearing 
said,  '^  God  forbid  in  the  cause  of  isdth  an  ecclesiastic  should  fear  the 
threats  or  terrors  of  judges ;"  and  immediately  clothing  himself  in 
Pontificals,  carrying  the  body  of  Christ  solemnly  in  a  golden  vase, 
with  lights,  accompanied  by  the  Prior,  five  Franciscans,  chaplain,  and 
clergy  proceeded  to  the  judicial  haU :  whom  on  his  entrance  some  of 
the  nobles  met,  and  with  threats  prevented  him  from  proceeding 
further.  Whereupon  the  Bishop  exclaimed — "  Gk)d  forbid  that  Faith, 
among  so  many  christians,  should  grow  cold  or  perish  on  account  of 
threats ;"  and  ascending  the  tribunal,  reverently  elevating  the  Body  of 
Christ,  sought  from  the  seneschal,  sherifEs,  and  baUiffs  that  on  account 
of  the  reverence  and  love  of  Christ,  whicb  he  was  holding  in  his  hand, 
an  audience  should  be  granted  him." 

The  Seneschal,  with  many  irreverent  reproaches  and  revilings, 
with  great  abuse,  and  the  scandal  of  the  people,  basely  ejected  the 
Bishop  from  his  presence,  and  expelled  him  from  the  haU. 

At  length,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  knights  and  nobles,  the 
Bishop  was  led  back  to  the  presence  of  the  seneschal ;  upon  seemg 
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whom  the  seneschal  ordered  ''  that  Tile,  rustic  peasant  from  England, 
with  his  dirtj  hands,  be  led  to  the  bar,  where  robbers  and  guilty 
persons  were  accustomed  to  stand  when  on  trial  for  their  crimes" :  which 
the  Bishop  perceiving  replied  before  all  in  a  loud  voice :  "  Alas !  alas ! 
that  Christian  Faith  should  come  to  this  state,  that  Christ  should 
be  sent  to  the  bar  to  stand  in  his  own  defence  before  a  mortal  judge, 
a  proceeding  which  has  not  been  heard  of  since  he  stood  before  Pontius 
Pilate.  Lord,"  continued  the  Bishop,  "  Arnold,  Seneschal,  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  whom  we  hold  in  our  hands,  and  of  the  holy  Church  of  God, 
we  require  and  admonish  joji  and  your  judges  inviolably  to  observe 
during  the  time  of  your  government,  the  oath  you  have  taken  to  obey 
the  constitutions  promulgated  and  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See  against 
heretics." 

The  Seneschal  immediately  replied — "  That's  a  thing  I  shall  never 
do  to  you ;"  whereon  the  Bishop,  producing  (open)  the  Book  of  De- 
cretals, said — "  Knight,  since  you  are  somewhat  literate,  and  cannot 
allege  ignorance  as  an  excuse,  we  are  prepared,  before  all  these  people, 
to  show  you  and  read  in  these  Decretals  that  you  are  bound  to  comply 
under  heavy  penalties." 

The  Seneschal  rejoined — "  Go  to  the  church  with  thy  Decretals 
and  preach  there,  but  that  oath  I  shall  never  take  to  you." 

Whereon  the  Bishop  replied—"  Since  in  our  visitations  we  have 
lately  found  persons  affected  with  heresy,  and  relapsed  persons  be* 
lieving  in  them,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  our  Redeemer,  and  of  our  holy 
mother  the  Church,  we  admonish  thee,  firstly,  secondly,  and  thirdly, 
invoking  thy  aid  and  the  aid  of  thy  secular  arm,  that  you  seize 
without  delay  those  pestiferous  persons  whom  we  present  to  you  before 
all  the  people  in  these  writings,  and  that  you  detain  them  in  close  custody 
until  their  cause  be  determined  by  judgment  of  the  Church." 

Which  admonition  the  Bishop  repeated  three  times  in  English  and 
French,  when  the  Seneschal  publicly  before  all  exclaimed— "You  may 
provide  yourself  with  other  assistance  in  the  royal  court  or  elsewhere, 
but  you  shall  obtain  no  aid  from  us."  And  then  the  Bishop,  invoking 
the  aid  of  all  who  were  present,  retired. 

Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  and  instance  of  the  Lady 
Alice,  the  Bishop  was  summoned  to  appear  in  Dublin  to  answer  the 
appeal  of  the  accused,  because  the  Bishop  had  solemnly  excom- 
municated her,  uncited,  unadmonished,  and  unconvicted  of  that  crime* 
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The  Bishop  apccordingly  appeared  in  the  Dublin  court  by  procu- 
rator, and  answered  bj  learned  and  skilled  advocates,  asserting  that 
Dame  Alice  had  l)een  tried  and  convicted,  but  after  lengthened  pro* 
ceedings  the  official  committed  the  cause  to  the  division  of  various 
commissioners. 

About  the  same  time  the  Lord  Chancellor  sent  royal  letters,  under 
the  great  seal,  requiring  the  Bishop  to  appear  in  the  Parliament  of 
Dublin,  before  the  lord  justiciary  and  the  lords  of  the  land  ;  and  now 
the  bishop,  hoping  he  would  obtain  assistance  from  the  prelates  there 
assembled,  prepared  to  go  to  Dublin,  but  learning  that  at  a  certain  spot 
on  the  road  an  ambush  of  armed  men  were  ready  to  offer  him  insult, 
it  became  necessary  for  him,  with  his  few  attendants,  to  make  his  way 
towards  Dublin  through  deserted  places,  mountainous  and  impassable, 
and  great  caution  was  necessary,  flying  and  hiding  day  and  night  in 
woods  and  morasses. 

On  his  arrival  in  Dublin  the  Bishop  found  the  king's  court  to  a 
man  with  the  archbishop  prejudiced  against  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
publicly  demanded  an  audience  before  all  the  prelates  and  nobles  of 
the  land,  but  he  was  refused,  and  silence  imposed  on  him  until  the 
Parliament  was  ended. 

The  day  following  the  Justiciary  and  Privy  Council  being  sepa- 
rate, the  prelates,  counts,  barons,  and  lords  of  the  land  in  the  hall, 
William  Outlaw,  robed,  in  the  assembly,  proposed  three  questions  to  be 
discussed,  namely  -  that  the  will  of  the  king  was  that  the  church 
should  enjoy  the  liberties  contained  in  Magna  Charta.  At  once 
Sir  Arnold  added:— "Observe  the  king  does  not  say  'all  the  li- 
berty, but  as  is  contained  in  Magna  Charta,  for  if  any  lord  from 
England  or  elsewhere  should  obtain  a  bull  from  the  Papal  court  we 
are  not  bound  to  obey  it  unless  under  the  seal  of  the  king,  inti- 
mated to  us.  We  declare  this  because  you  know  that  in  Ireland  there 
never  was  found  heretics,  for  it  is  wont  to  be  called  the  Island  of 
Saints.  But  now  a  stranger  from  England  comes  and  says  we  are  all 
heretics  and  excommunicated,  alleging  for  this  certain  Papal  *  consti- 
tutions,' which  we  never  heard  of,  and  since  the  '  infamia'  of  that  land 
touches  the  person  of  us  all  it  becomes  you  all  to  take  a  part  against 
him.' " 

Whereupon  the  other  bishops  began  to  attack  the  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
so  that  some  answer  might  be  given  him,  lest  before  so  large  an  as- 
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semblj  He  migbt  appear  to  obtain  a  victory.  But  the  Bisbop  ex- 
claimed before  all :  —Venerable  Father  and  Lords — Although  many 
things  are  proposed  to  jou  by  that  noble  and  powerful  lord,  nevertheless 
everything  is  not  cleared  up  by  truth,  for  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  easily  be  named  in  one  small  charter. 
No  one  can  doubt  but  as  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth  can  dispose 
of  their  temporals,  make  laws  and  statutes,  so  also  our  Lord  the  Pope, 
who  is  the  Yicar  of  Christ,  should  have  full  liberty  in  spiritual  matters, 
especially  in  the  cause  of  faith,  and  to  him  all  of  us,  kings  and  princes, 
are  bound  to  be  obedient We  have  found  a  dia- 
bolical nest,  worse  than  ever  was  found  in  the  dominion  of  the  king, 
to  purify  which  we  have  proceeded,  and  have  suffered  majiy  oppositions 
unheard  of  in  modern  times."  And  after  a  learned  harangue  the 
Bishop  concluded  — "  Do  not  flatter  thyself  that  our  most  holy  lord, 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  has  sent  you  a  bishop,  brought  up  under  the  wings 
of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  who  fears  thy  power,  threats,  or  terrors, 
but  rather  is  prepared  with  the  help  of  Qod  to  endure  imprisonment 
and  death  if  necessary.'' 

Sir  Arnold,  hearing  these  things,  greatly  aroused  to  anger,  rose 
and  said  to  the  bishop — "  Well,  well,  you  will  meet  obstacles  wherever 
you  go," — and,  taking  with  him  his  soldiers  and  William  Outlaw,  left 
the  hall. 

Ultimately  the  case  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Bishops  of 
Ferns,  Kildare,  Imily  and  Lismore,  with  the  Vicar  General  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin;  when  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  amongst  other 
charges,  alleging  his  unjust  imprisonment,  the  Dean  was  gpreatly 
astonished,  finding  it  difficult  to  believe  until  the  Bishop  produced  the 
letter  signed  by  Sir  Arnold,  in*  which  it  was  expressly  ordered  to  seize 
and  imprison  him,  exclaiming  "  it  was  done  in  so  notorious  and  open  a 
manner  that  it  is  known  to  everyone  in  Ossory,  to  every  pastor  and 
cow  boy  :"  whereupon,  at  the  advice  of  the  prelates,  before  the  Justi- 
ciary and  Council  of  the  King,  Sir  A  mold  humbled  himself,  and  asked 
pardon  for  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted. 

The  Bishop,  however,  observed  — "  He  was  willing  to  forgive  any 
personal  injury,  but  he  would  not  afford  defence  or  aid  to  heretics,  and 
their  favourers  and  shelterers  in  his  diocese,  but  would  willingly 
permit  him  to  prosecute  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  proceed  against 
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them  according  to  the  Canons  sanctioning  it.  This  the  Bishops  and 
Vicar  faithfully  pledged  and  undertook  for  him. 

ITien  they  mutually  kissed  each  other.  Peace  was  established  ; 
nevertheless  Sir  Arnold  neither  asked  nor  obtained  the  benefit  of  ab- 
solution, apprehending  the  power  of  the  Bishop  did  not  extend  so  far,  and 
which  had  been  intimated  to  him  by  the  Bishops  and  Yicar. 

And  now  the  Bishop  directed  his  letters  patent,  praying  the 
Chancellor  that  he  would  cause  to  be  seized  the  said  Alice  Kyteler,  ex- 
communicated for  40  days  and  more,  for  heresy  and  contumacy,  and 
the  Bishop  required  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
to  cite  Alice  to  respond,  at  a  certain  day  in  Kilkenny,  in  Ossory, 
before  the  Bishop,  to  which  he  kindly  and  graciously  assented  ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  the  Bishop  was  unable  to  obtain  letters  for  the  arrest 
of  the  said  Alice  until  by  means  of  a  citation  made  in  the  public  con- 
sistory, -which  the  Dean  personally  obtained,  the  case  of  heresy  was 
made  obvious  to  all.  But  now  Lady  Alice  escaped  from  the  hands, 
of  the  church  and  fled  the  city. 

Therefore  the  Bishop  asked  the  Lord  Justiciary,  the  Treasurer, 
Chancellor,  and  the  King's  Council,  on  their  passage  through  the  city 
of  Kilkenny,  to  give  a  hearing,  lest  the  adversaries  of  the  church,  who 
were  rich  and  powerful,  would  suggest  something  different  to  what 
was  denounced  by  the  church,  and  found  by  the  trial.  To  which  the 
Justiciary  benignly,  and  as  became  a  Catholic,  gave  his  consent, 
stating  that  his  arri  val  would  be  in  proximo. 

And  now  the  Bishop,  being  in  Dublin  on  business,  sent  an  official 
of  Ossory,  and  two  other  clergymen,  skilled  in  law,  to  inquire  touching 
the  heretics,  which  commission  when  read  and  published  in  the  con- 
sistory in  the  Cathedral  Church,  it  was  ordered  by  the  chief  rulers  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  Ossory  that  all  servants  throughout  the  whole 
country  should  seize  the  clericos,  and  cast  them  into  the  prison  of  Kil- 
kenny. The  seneschal  also  admonished  the  sheriff  and  William  Outlaw 
to  proceed  and  inquire  concerning  the  sorceries,  if  by  chance  they  were 
true,  as  alleged  by  the  Bishop ;  who,  opening  their  commission  in  the 
city  of  Kilkenny,  divided  the  citizens  into  three  parts,  forming  three 
inquisitions,  one  of  which  clearly  denoted  and  found  singly  and 
publicly  the  mother  of  the  said  William,  with  her  six  companions, 
sorcerers  as  before  asserted  ;  seeing  which  the  sheriff  and  his  ministers 
of  their  own  authority,  and  that  of  the  seneschal,  took  some  of  the' 
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poorer  delinquents  and  committed  them  to  different  prisons,  but  Dame 
Alice,  the  mother  of  William,  and  mistress  of  all,  they  suffered  to 
escape. 

The  Bishop,  learning  this,  returned  to  his  diocese,  but  before  ho 
arrived  at  that  dangerous  bridge  (old  Leighlin  Bridge  was  the  only 
means  of  approach  southwards  at  that  time),  where  the  ambush 
had  been  previously  laid,  he  learned  for  certain  that  his  adversaries, 
who  had  been  lying  in  ambush  the  day  immediately  preceding,  were 
beheaded,  and  their  captain — of  the  family  of  Sir  Arnold — taken  and 
mortally  wounded.  Wherefore  the  Bishop  arriving  at  the  city  of  Kil- 
kenny, with  a  great  multitude  of  clerics,  religious,  and  nobles  of  the 
country,  entered  the  prison,  and,  touching  the  holy  Gospels,  questioned 
those  imprisoned  concerning  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged. 

They  immediately,  before  all,  confessed  the  charges  advanced 
against  them,  and  publicly  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  these  and 
many  other  detestable  crimes.  They  also  declared  Dame  Alice  Ky  telar 
to  have  been  the  mother  and  mistress  in  all  matters  alleged.  Where- 
upon the  Bishop  directed  his  letters  patent  to  the  Chancellor,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  send  a  royal  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of  Kilkenny  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  capture  of  the  prisoners  without  delay,  until  the  case 
should  be  terminated  by  the  judgment  of  the  church,  accompanying 
his  letters  with  a  transcript  of  the  constitution,  ^*  extra  de  heretics,^* 
and  the  Bishop  also  directed  his  letters  to  the  Treasurer  and  Custodian 
of  the  liberty  of  Kilkenny  to  seize  Alice  Kyteler,  William  Outlaw,  her 
son,  Robert  de  BristoUia,  John  Gabrussyn,  William  Payn  de  Boly, 
Petronella  de  Medea,  Sarah,  her  daughter,  Alice,  wife  of  Henry  Fabor, 
Annota  Lanyes,  Ellen  Gubrissyn,  Syssch  Gubrussyn,  and  Eva  de 
Brownestown,  and  to  keep  them  in  safe  custody  until  the  cause  by  the 
decision  of  the  church  should  be  terminated. 

But  because  the  said  William  was  a  relative  of  the  Chancellor, 
and  special  friend  of  the  Treasurer,  the  sheriff  refused  his  warrant  to 
seize  the  delinquents :  whereupon  the  Bishop  appealed  to  the  Lord 
Justiciary,  who  immediately  commanded  the  Chancellor  to  issue  a 
warrant  to  seise  and  incarcerate  them. 

And  now  the  ministers  of  the  Government  declared  they  knew  not 
what  to  do,  alleging  they  were  not  bound  to  arrest  parties  who  by 
means  of  securities  or  bail  were  able  to  be  at  large.  Again  the  bishop 
invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Justiciary,  earnestly  enjoining  him  to 
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come  in  person  into  Kilkenny;  he  (the  Bishop)  being  wholly  des- 
titute of  aid. 

The  Justiciary  kindly  consented. 

Before  his  arrival  the  Bishop  summoned  William  Outlaw  to 
answer,  in  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  on  which  day,  the  Bishop 
seated  before  the  tribunal,  assisted  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lismore, 
with  a  multitude  of  clergy  and  people,  the  said  William  appeared, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  with  numerous  armed  men  of  all  kinds,  the  Bishop 
and  his  party  being  without  arms,  whom,  nevertheless,  the  Bishop 
accused  of  heresy,  favouring,  receiving  and  defending  heretics, 
and  also  of  usury,  perjury,  adultery,  clericide  and  excommunications, 
as  many  as  84  chapters,  and  William  was  permitted  to  respond  on  the 
day  of  the  arrival  of  the  Justiciary. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Justiciary,  in  his  presence,  and  that  of  the 
Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  Council  of  the  King,  the  chiefs  and  nobles 
of  the  land,  the  Bishop,  sitting  before  the  tribunal,  recited  the  charges 
against  the  said  Alice,  and,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  secular 
and  religious  lawyers,  declared  her  a  sorceress,  magician,  and  heretic, 
and  required  her  to  be  handed  over  to  the  secular  judge ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, she  was  permitted  to  the  present  time  to  wander  about 
freely  to  the  scandal  of  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  then  caused  a  great  fire  to  be  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  in  which  he  publicly  burned  a  sackf  ull  of  powders,  ointments, 
nails,  herbs,  hairs,  worms,  and  numerous  other  detestable  things, 
with  which  she  performed  her  sorceries  and  superstitions. 

On  the  day  following.  Master  Walter,  principal  keeper  of  Sir 
Arnold,  with  the  sheriff  and  others,  seated  as  a  tribunal  in  the  judicial 
hall  to  give  judgment,  the  Bishop  approached,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
wari*aut  to  seize  and  imprison  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  royal 
letters.  They  at  once,  on  receiving  the  warrant,  informed  the  sheriff 
that  execution  should  be  done.  Whereupon  the  bishop  required  the 
sheriff  to  answer  why  he  was  unwilling  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the 
Church,  strengthened  by  the  royal  seal. 

The  sheriff  replied  that  the  order  was  secretly  opposed  by  his  su- 
perior, and  that  by  powerful  and  important  authority  he  was  simply 
forbidden  to  interfere. 

The  Bishop,  nothing  daunted,  immediately  repaired  to  the  house 
of  the  Friars  Minor,  where  Walter  de  Isletcppi,  Treasurer,  with  the 
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justiciary  and  cbancellor,  were  sojourning,  and  supplicated  their  as- 
sistance :  but  Master  Walter  replied  that  in  those  matters,  which  were 
not  hostile  to  the  royal  liberty,  they  would  gladly  aid  the  church,  but 
such  captures  and  detentions,  unless  his  ministers  were  able  to  liberate 
from  prison  the  captured  persons  by  means  of  bail  or  sureties,  would 
be  manifestly  repugnant  to  royal  liberty  and  to  usage.  Therefore  he 
declared  that  consent  would  never  be  given  to  such  captures  and 
detentions. 

And  now  the  chancellor  went  to  the  house  of  William  Outlaw,  and 
there  became  his  guest,  having  with  him  the  royal  seal,  and  holding 
there  the  court  of  the  royal  chancellor,  notwithstanding  he  usually 
had  a  '  hospice'  in  the  city,  and  there  he  and  the  treasurer  held  their 
meetings  to  the  scandal  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  which  the  Bishop 
perceiving,  by  solemn  messengers  cited  the  said  William  to  respond 
before  him,  who  coming  to  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  with 
the  chancellor,  treasurer,  clerics,  and  advocates  in  a  great  crowd,  en- 
deavoured to  defend  himself ;  but  the  Bishop,  expectmg  the  justiciary 
and  nobles  of  the  land,  who  were  in  the  city,  on  their  arrival  publicly 
read  the  decretal,  *^  extra  de  haereticis,"  and  explained  to  the  crowd  the 
punishment  awarded  against  heretics,  favorers,  and  receivers  in  the 
sacred  canons,  then  repeated  the  ai*ticles  adverse  to  him  ;  and,  after  a 
long  altercation,  publicly  overcame  him  ;  which  articles  he  (the  said 
William)  now  confessed  with  his  own  mouth,  and  on  bended  knees  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  favour  of  the  Bishop ;  whereupon,  before  all,  the 
Bishop  judged  the  said  William  to  be  committed  to  prison  as  con- 
victed and  confessed  of  the  charges  before  mentioned ;  and  the  jus- 
ticiary, chancellor,  and  other  great  officers  commanded  the  marshal 
of  the  court  to  commit  the  said  William  to  prison  ;  but  on  the  sup- 
plication of  the  chancellor  and  Master  Walter,  he  commuted  the 
penalty,  and  ordered  him  (the  said  William)  to  hear  three  Masses  at 
least  every  day  for  a  year ;  feed  a  certain  number  of  poor,  and 
completely  roof  with  lead  the  chancel  of  the  Cathedral  Church, 
from  the  belfry  towards  the  east,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  lest  any  one  should  aftei wards  dare 
to  rise  against  the  Church  in  the  cause  of  Faith. 

Which  grace  he  thankfully  received  before  all,  but  did  not  seek 
to  be  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  although 
the  Bishop  was  earnestly  importuned  to  suffer  him  to  remain  out  of 
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prison,  pending  tlie  final  decision  of  the  case,  be  (the  Bishop)  ob- 
serving "  that  the  rich  ought  not  to  be  treated  in  matters  of  faith 
different  from  the  poor,"  declined  the  request. 

In  the  meantime  different  friends  came  to  the  Bishop,  offering 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  insure  his  favourable  and  generous  friendship, 
but  the  bishop  replied  "  that  for  as  many  golden  florins  as  could  be 
placed  in  the  cathedral,  to  its  very  summit,  he  would  not  accept  money 
in  such  a  case,  openly  or  secretly." 

And  now  the  Bishop,  understanding  the  said  William  would  not 
perform  the  penance  imposed  on  him,  and  being  otherwise  contuma- 
cious, caused  him  to  be  solemnly  called  to  judgment,  who,  appearing 
with  the  chancellor  and  a  crowd  of  advocates,  the  Bishop  read  some 
admonitions  from  the  Scriptures,  lest  any  one  pleading  for  him  should 
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suggest  any  impediment,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  pain  of  the 
greater  excommunication.  At  length  after  long  altercation  a  further 
day  was  sought  to  deliberate  and  respond,  namely— the  first  judicial 
day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  and  William  was  imprisoned  the 
same  night,  bound  in  iron  fetters,  attended  by  two  priests,  deputed  by 
the  Bishop. 

And  now  Petronilla  de  Midea,  one  of  the  parties  inculpated,  being 
apprehended,  after  she  was  beaten  six  times,  at  length  confessed 
publicly  before  the  whole  clergy  and  people  that  she  was  a  heretic  at 
the  instigation  of  Dame  Alice,  that  she  had  wholly  denied  the  Faith  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Church,  and  three  times  on  her  part  had  sacrificed  to 
demons.  She  also  confessed  the  particulars  of  their  sorceries  and  in- 
cantations, the  details  of  which  are  not  suitable  for  publication. 

She  confessed  also  that  she  many  times,  at  the  instigation  of  Alice, 
and  Bometimas  in  her  presence,  had  consulted  demons  and  received 
responses,  and  that  she  with  Dame  Alice  had  frequently  borne 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  her  husband,  with  lighted 
candles,  as  their  rites  required,  and  although  in  the  art  she  was  mis- 
tress in  cunning  solely,  she  declared  that  she  was  nothing  in 
comparison  to  her  lady,  from  whom  she  had  learnt  all  these  things 
and  many  others ;  and  in  the  whole  dominion  of  the  king  of  Eng«- 
land  there  was  not  one  better  skilled  than  she  was,  nor  in  her  art  was 
there  any  one  in  the  world  considered  comparable  to  herself. 

She,  when  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  was  presented  to  her,  simply 
refused  before  the  whole  people,  but  publicly  acknowledged  her  de- 
testable crimes. 
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It  has  beoQ  frequently  suggested  that  no  reliance  coald  be  placed 
on  her  "confessions/'  that  she  was  more  desirous  to  inculpate  her 
mistress  than  to  save  herself ;  perhaps  she  thought  a  candid  confession 
might  have  the  effect  of  mitigating  the  severitj  of  her  sentence  Be 
this  as  it  may,  after  being  six  times  beaten,  she  was  publicly  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  it  would  appear,  alas,  to  the  joy  and 
exultation  of  an  infuriated  rabble.  Whether  she  was  insane,  whether 
wishing — for  to  the  disgrace  of  human  nature  it  is  often  the  case — that 
she  should  have  sharers  in  her  misfortune,  or  whether  she  was  actuated 
by  the  hope  that  she  should  save  her  own  life,  she  accused  Alice  Eyteler 
and  her  own  daughter,  Basilia,  of  the  most  diabolical  crimes.  She  also 
exclaimed  that  Roger  Outlaw  merited  death  as  much  as  she  did,  for 
that  he  wore  a  deviFs  girdle  round  his  body.  Dame  Alice  and  Basilia, 
well  knowing  that  all  efforts  to  save  them  would  be  vain,  stole  out  of 
the  city  in  the  night,  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  "  Among  the 
goods  of  Alice  was  found  a  host,  irreverently  inscribed,  besides  a  pin 
and  an  ointment,  with  which  she  used  to  besmear  a  beam,  that  is,  a 
coulter,  and  when  it  was  besmeared,  Alice,  with  her  comrades,  mount- 
ing  upon  it  as  on  a  horse,  was  carried  whithersoever  she  wished 
through  the  world,  without  hurt  or  hindrance.'*  These  discoveries, 
however,  availed  not  Pitronella,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  sentence 
should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

''  The  day  of  execution  arrived.  The  citizens  were  early  in  the 
streets  astir,  dressed  in  holiday  clothes,  and  from  the  country  round 
came  pouring  crowds  of  horsemen  and  footmen,  and  the  streets  were 
soon  completely  blocked  up  by  the  dense  mass,  all  eager  and  glad,  as- 
sembled there  to  witness  the  death  of  the  poor  victim  of  ignorance  and 
credulity.  It  was  a  bright  palmy  summer's  morning.  There  was  no 
breath  of  wind  to  ripple  the  glassy  surface  of  the  river,  which  glided 
by,  undisturbed  by  the  murmur  of  the  multitude,  as  if  though  in  the 
world,  it  belonged  not  to  it.  The  trees  were  green,  and  the  flowers 
were  sending  forth  rich  perfumes,  too  sweet  and  pleasant  for  the  time, 
and  the  bright  sun  shed  his  rays  down,  as  if  they  were  angel  spirits, 
calm,  undisturbed  things  of  Heaven,  amid  the  surging  crowd  whose 
breasts  were  filled  with  hatred,  envy,  ambition,  anger,  and  all  the  dark 
passions  that  contribute  to  mar  the  face  of  this  beautiful  earth. 
Everything  looked  heaven-like  and  happy,  save  where  the  place  was 
darkened  bv  that  crowd  of  faces,  and  where  the  pile  of  black  stakes 
rose. 
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"  Now  from  her  prison  Pitronella  came  forth,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
troop  of  guards.  Her  face  was  white,  white  as  the  snow  on  Brandon 
Hill.  Her  gray  hair  fell  ungathered  on  her  shoulders,  and  there  was  a 
wild  fitful  glance  in  her  eye.  She  stood  motionless,  as  if  carved  in  stone, 
while  they  fastened  her  to  the  stake.  The  light  was  applied ;  higher 
and  higher  the  red  flames  mount ;  louder  grow  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  ; 
and,  rising  over  all,  the  crackling  flames,  and  the  savage  exclamations 
of  the  multitude,  the  agonizing;:  cries  of  the  victim. 

"  Then  all  was  silent.  The  flames  sunk  down,  the  crowd  dispersed, 
and  the  ashes  of  Pitronella,  of  Meath,  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  Heaven.^ 

John  Clyn,  who  was  a  Friar  at  that  time  in  Kilkenny,  and  must 
be  supposed  to  know  the  fact,  places  it  in  1284,  and  says  the  Lady 
Alice  suffered  death  also,  and  observes  she  was  the  first  that  ever  was 
known  to  suffer  for  that  crime  in  Ireland.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  created 
ill-blood  between  the  Bishop  and  Le  Poer.  The  Bishop  accused  him  of 
heresy,  had  him  excommunicated,  and  by  virtue  of  a  writ,  excommuni- 
catus  capiendo^  grounded  on  his  certificate,  Le  Poer  was  committed  a  pri- 
soner to  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  but  was  by  most  people  thought  to  be 
innocent,  in  so  much  that  Boger  Outlaw,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  who, 
in  1328,  was  constituted  justice  of  Ireland,  showed  him  some  coun- 
tenance, and  treated  him  with  humanity.  The  Bishop  was  enraged  at 
this  procedure,  and  openly  accused  the  justiciary  of  heresy,  abetting 
Le  Poer,  and  aiding  him  with  his  advice  and  counsel.  The  justiciary 
petitioned  the  Privy  Council  for  leave  to  purge  himself  of  this  charge* 
and  they  ordered  public  proclamation  to  be  made  for  three  days  that  if 
any  person  had  a  mind  to  prosecute  the  justiciary  they  should  have 
protection  with  freedom  and  safety  to  do  it.  But  no  person  appearing, 
the  king's  writ  was  issued,  at  the  request  of  the  justiciary,  to  assemble 
the  Peers,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  and  Mayors  of  the  cities  of  Dublin, 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  as  also  the  Sheriffs  and  Seneschals, 
the  Knights  of  Shires,  and  the  principal  freemen  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
When  this  parliament  met,  the  Justiciary  made  it  appear  that  the 
Bishop's  proceedings  against  Le  Poer  were  partial  and  unjust,  in  favour 
of  a  kinsman  of  the  Bishop,  who  began  the  quarrel  with  Le  Poer,  and 
that  therefore  the  Lord  Justiciary  only  supported  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed.     The  parliament  appointed  a  committee  of  six  to  examine 

1  G.  L.  H.,  Newcastle  Weist. 
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the  charge.  These  were  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  the  Abbots  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Marj,  the  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  Mr.  Elias  Lawless, 
and  Peter  Willebj.  Thej  examined  such  witnesses  as  were  summoned 
apart,  and  every  one  of  them  made  oath  that  the  justiciary  was  or- 
thodox, a  zealous  champion  of  the  faith,  and  ready  to  defend  it  with 
his  life. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  committee  he  was  solemnly  acquitted,  and 
ho  prepared  a  sumptuous  banquet  for  all  his  defenders.  Le  Poer  died  in 
the  same  year,  1331,  during  his  confinement,  before  the  matter  was 
finally  adjusted,  and  his  body  was  a  long  time  kept  unburied,  because 
he  died  unabsolyed.  Howeyer,  the  Bishop  did  not  escape  his  share  of 
trouble,  which  lay  on  him  heavily  for  many  years.  He  was  obliged  to 
fly,  being,  in  his  turn,  accused  of  heresy  by  his  metropolitan,  and  was 
driven  to  an  appeal  to  the  Apostolic  See.  The  particular  time  cannot 
be  fixed,  but  it  is  supposed  in  the  year  1329,  for  on  the  8th  June,  in 
that  year,  King  Edward  the  Third  wrote  to  the  Pope  and  many  of  the 
Cardinals,  warning  them  to  take  heed  how  they  gave  ear  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Bishop,  for  he  had  fled  the  country  )Birhen  he  ought 
to  have  stood  his  trial;  and  again  in  1331  he  wrote  to  the  Pope, 
informing  him  that  the  Bishop  had  declined  an  inquiry  into  his 
conduct. 

Upon  his  flight,  in  1329,  the  king  seized  his  temporalities,  but  on 
the  mediation  and  intercession  of  one  of  the  cardinals  a  writ  was  issued 
for  his  restitution  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1331,  on  condition,  never- 
theless, that  the  Bishop  should  submit  himself  in  person  to  the  king, 
and  answer  at  home  any  charge  brought  against  him.  How  long  he 
stated  abroad,  or  when  he  returned,  is  not  known,  but  it  appears 
that  in  1380  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the  king ;  for  there  issued  a 
.  writ,  dated  that  year,  to  Sir  Thomas  Charilton,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
then  Justice  and  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  reciting,  upon  the  infor- 
mation of  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  letters  patent,  made 
in  the  Chancery  of  Ireland,  that  Richard,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  was 
suspected  notoriously  to  favour  heresy,  and  had  been  cited  to  appear 
before  the  Archbishop  to  answer,  but  that  he  had  contumaciously 
absented  himself ;  upon  which  several  of  the  sheriffs  and  others,  the 
king's  ministers,  had  been  commanded  to  arrest  him  without  delay, 
and  to  deliver  him  to  the  Archbishop  to  be  canonically  punished,  not- 
witbuiauding  his  episcopal  dignity. 

18 
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The  king  revoked  and  superseded  those  orders,  because  they  had 
been  surreptitiously  and  erroneously  obtained  out  of  the  Chancery,  for 
it  was  not  lawful,  according  to  the  Canons,  to  arrest  a  prelate,  es- 
pecially as  the  Bishop  had  directly  appealed  to  the  Apostolic  See  from 
the  grievances  laid  on  him  by  the  Archbishop,  and  had  diligently  pro- 
secuted his  appeal ;  as  appeared  by  public  instruments  and  other  evi- 
dences, exhibited  before  the  Council  of  England. 

"  Afterwards  in  1347,  or  1348,  having  lived  nine  years  in  banish- 
ment, he  obtained  an  exemption  in  the  Court  of  Rome  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.*'  But  he  derived  no  great, 
advantage  from  it.  This  exemption  was  grounded  upon  his  complaint 
to  the  Pope  of  the  hard  usage  he  had  met  with  from  the  Archbishop, 
wherein,  it  is  alleged,  that  he  had  been  seized  by  the  heretics  and  kept 
seventeen  days  in  prison,  and  when  he  was  released,  the  Archbishop^ 
who  was  notoriously  known  to  favour  the  heretics,  had  stopped  up  all 
the  Ports  to  hinder  him  from  repairing  to  Bome  to  appeal  from  his 
grievances,  and  used  all  his  endeavours  to  take  him  prisoner.  But 
after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Brecknor,  and  the  promotion  of  John  de 
Saint  Paul  to  the  See  of  Dublin,  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  upon  the 
petition  of  the  new  Archbishop,  issued  a  bull  for  the  restoration  of  the 
See  of  Dublin  to  the  jurisdiction  and  superiority  which  the  Arch- 
bishops had  formerly  held  over  the  See  of  Ossory. 

In  1349  his  temporalities  were  again  confiscated,  or,  to  speak  in  a 
legal  phrase,  seized  into  the  king's  hands,  because  he  had  excommuni- 
cated William  Bromley,  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  who  was  hastening  in 
the  king's  debts,  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  by  which  means  the  king's 
affairs  were  obstructed,  and  had  also  given  abusive  language  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  sitting  in  court,  by  telling  him  "  he 
was  a  false  traytor,  and  had  given  false  counsel  to  the  Lord  Justice"  ; 
for  which  and  for  many  other  seditious  practices  he  had  been  indicted, 
and  by  false  suggestions  obtained  the  king's  pardon.  But  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1351,  the  king  revoked  his  pardon^  because  he  had  been 
subtilely  circumvented  and  deceived  in  granting  it.  Yet  these  pro- 
ceedings did  not  dispirit  the  prelate;  for  a  little  after  one  Thomas 
Fitzgilbert  (as  appears  in  the  public  records)  plundered  and  set  fire  to 
the  castle  of  Moycober,  slew  Hugh  Le  Poer  iu  it,  and  the  Bishop  was 
brought  to  trial  as  an  accomplice  in  the  fact,  but  pleaded  the  king's 
pardon. 
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"  About  the  close  of  the  year  1354  He  was  received  into  favour,  the 
Btorm  blew  over,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  great  tran- 
quillitj.  He  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  demolish  three  churches 
without  the  walls,  and  employ  the  stones  in  building  an  episcopal 
palace  near  the  Cathedral,  at  his  own  expense,  in  which  he  erected  an 
altar,  dedicated  to  the  three  saints  whose  churches  he  had  demolished, 
and  obliged  the  collegiate  vicars  to  celebrate  service  there  whenever  the 
Bishop  should  require  them,  which  he  also  endowed  with  an  orchard. 

He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  the  year  1360,  having  filled  his 
pastoral  office  about  forty-two  years,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church, 
which  he  had  embellished  and  beautified,  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  high 
altar. — May  he  rest  in  peace."^ 

I  beg  leave  to  remark  I  have  considerably  condensed  this  nar- 
rative, omitting  altogether  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  William 
Outlaw  after  the  execution  of  Petronella.  He  subsequently,  I  believe, 
submitted  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication  was  revoked. 

I  have  only  now  to  state  that  the  original  of  this  narrative  will  be 
found  in  MS.  HarL  No.  641,  folio  187.  It  is  there  subjoined  to  a  con- 
stitution of  the  chronicle  of  Martinus  Polonus,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  named  John  Merry linch,  who 
is  mentioned  at  the  end  as  having  been  the  possessor  of  the  volume  in 
which  it  is  eontained,  and  that  it  has  been  published,  in  latin,  by  the 
Camden  Society  many  years  since. 

I  again  thank  you,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  for  the  attention  you 
have  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  my  antiquated  narrative,  and  hope  you 
will  deal  lightly  with  the  many  faults  from  which  I  dare  not  hope  it 
free ;  but  as  I  presumed  to  think  a  trial  of  such  magnitude,  antiquity 
and  celebrity  might  have  some  interest  for  many  of  the  City  of  the 
Confederation,  at  all  hazards  I  have  ventured  to  submit  it  to  your  in- 
dulgent consideration. 

I  Sir  James  Weir. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OP  INISTIOGE 

AND 

TUB  ST.A.FF   OE^   CTBSTJS: 

Bt  Jambs  L.  Mobbin,  Esq. 


Some  time  since,  examiniDg  the  ancient  rolls  of  the  reign  of  Henrj 
the  Third  in  London,  I  found  a  record  which  occurred  to  me  to  be  of 
peculiar  interest  to  us,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  the  Confe- 
deration, namely — ^an  inspezimus  and  confirmation  of  an  antecedent 
charter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  of  all  the  manors  and  possessions 
of  the  Archbishopric,  and,  in  addition,  a  confirmation  of  a  grant  made, 
-with  the  king*s  consent,  of  one  knight*s  fee  to  the  Staff  of  Jesus  at 
Inistioge.  This  interesting  record  induced  me  to  collect  a  few  notes  in 
relation  to  the  ancient  monastery  of  Inistioge  and  the  Staff  of  Jesus, 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  to  you.  I  must  premise  do- 
nations of  this  description  at  this  remote  period  were  not  unusual,  for 
the  White  Book  of  Christ  Church  informs  us  that  Strongbow  gave  the 
lands  of  Hammund  Fitz-Tokail  to  find  lights  for  the  Holyrood,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  lands  were  called  Kinsali,  and  when 
Henry  came  to  the  throne  he  confirmed  the  grant  to  Fitz-Tokail  of  the 
lands  of  Kinsali,  upon  condition  of  paying  annually  two  marks  for  the 
the  Holyrood, 

Inistioge  was  a  walled  town,  in  the  Barony  of  Gowran,  on  the  river 
Nore.  -  Archdall  informs  us  an  abbey  was  founded  here  in  the  year 
800.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  we  read  that  a  victory  was 
gained  by  the  Ossorians,  in  the  year  962,  at  Inistioge,  over  Olave,  the 
son  of  Silne,  in  which  many  of  the  Danes  were  slain,  with  Bathban,  the 
son  of  Irae.  In  the  year  1220  Thomas  Fitz- Anthony,  seneschal  of 
Leinster,  founded  an  abbey  here  for  Augustinian  canons,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Saint Columb,  the  especi&l  patrons  of  the  locality. 
By  decree  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  Fitz- Anthony  appointed  Alured,  a 
Canon  of  Kells,  the  first  Prior,  and  granted  to  him  and  the  convent  the 
churches  of  Qrennan  and  Kilcrenath.  Thomas  Fitz-Anthony  also 
founded  the  town  of  Thomastown,  which  for  a  long  time  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Ballyaundown,  or  Anthonystown,  and  he  built  a  church 
contiguous  called  Templethehawn,  or  Thomas  Church,  the  ruins  of 
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which  jet  remain  on  the  Grennan  side  of  the  river,  an  imperishable 
monument  of  the  piety  of  the  founder. 

Thomas  Fitz- Anthony  had  five  daughters.  One  Margery  married 
Fitzmaurice,  grandfather  of  the  first  Earl  of  Desmond«  and  brought 
him  in  dower  the  Palatinate  of  Kerry,  and  the  territories  of  Desmond 
and  Decies.  Simply  as  a  matter  of  literary  research  I  have  the  honour 
to  present  to  you  a  pedigree  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Lord  Stuart 
de  Decies,  from  the  time  of  Fitz-Anthony  to  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond, 
who  was  attainted  in  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A 
portion,  however,  of  the  immense  possessions  of  the  house  escaped  the 
havoc  of  the  confiscation,  having  been  bestowed  on  a  junior  member  of 
the  family  by  the  third  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  and  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eight,  which  portion  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies, 
and  constitutes  the  territories  of  Decies,  Drum  and  Dromana.  Fitz- 
Anthony,  who,  as  we  haye  seen,  founded  the  Monastery  of  Inistioge, 
appointed  Alured  the  first  Prior,  aud  Alured  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which  from  its  great  antiquity 
aud  exposition  of  the  temper  of  the  times  may  be  here  deserving  of 
notice.  He  granted  and  confirmed  to  his  burgesses  of  Inistioge  all 
liberties  which  it  becometh  burgesses  to  have  and  lawful  for  him  to 
confer.  To  hold  for  ever  :  no  burgess  should  answer  elsewhere  than 
in  the  hundred,  that  is,  the  local  court,  in  any  plea  of  the  borough. 
The  hundred  should  be  held  ouce  a  week  in  the  town.  No  burgess 
should  be  amersed  in  money  but  by  the  hundred.  If  amersed  he  should 
wage  to  the  Prior  12d ,  6d.  to  be  paid  to  him,  the  other  6d  to  be  con- 
doned, without  strife  or  bloodshed,  unless  in  the  case  of  customary 
offenders.  No  burgess  should  be  drawn  into  a  plea  by  miskenning, 
that  is,  a  false  accusation,  and  all  burgesses  should  plead  without  motion. 
No  strange  merchant  should  sell  cloth  by  retail,  or  have  a  wine  tavern 
in  the  town  except  for  40  days,  unless  by  the  common  assent  of  the 
burgh.  No  burgess  should  be  forced  to  bail  anyone,  even  his  own 
tenant.  The  Prior  also  granted  a  guild  mercatory,  and  other  guilds, 
with  all  liberties  belonging  to  them,  as  was  the  custom  of  other 
good  towns :  they  might  dispose  of  their  tenants  in  their  burgages 
without  unjust  grievance  of  their  neighbours.  They  might  extend 
their  buildings  over  the  water,  so  as,  however,  the  ancient  road  should 
not  be  impeded ;  they  might  give,  sell  or  mortgage  acquired  property, 
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saving  the  service  and  usages  due  to  the  Prior.  He  granted  common 
of  his  woodB,  and  common  of  his  pasture  outside  the  sown  lands, 
meadows,  and  enclosures.  No  burgess  should  be  forced  to  lend  his 
chattel,  without  security  of  restoration,  at  a  certain  period,  and  if  such 
be  Toluntarilj  lent  without  appointment  of  the  term  of  restoration,  the 
bailiff  of  the  Prior's  court  should  paj  within  40  days  ;  they  also  had 
liberty  to  make  freeholders  by  20  feet  of  land,  who  should  have  common 
liberty  with  the  burgesses ;  they  might  prove  add  disprove  their  debts 
by  the  suit  of  lawful  men,  and  they  and  their  heirs  might  hold  their 
burgages  perfectly  and  hereditarily  from  the  Prior  and  his  successors 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  twelve  pence  out  of  each  burgage  for  all  service. 

Every  burgess  two  weeks  after  seison  made  to  him  should  reside 
either  in  person  or  by  one  interposed,  or  lose  his  tenement  for  ever. 
No  assize  of  victuals  should  be  made  in  the  burgh  but  by  the  common 
consideration  of  his  burgesses  and  bailiffs. 

The  witnesses  are  Thomas  Fitz-AUon  and  David  Fitz-MiUs  ;  the 
charter  is  not  dated,  but  as  it  was  granted  by  Alured,  the  first  Prior, 
we  are  to  presume  it  was  immediately  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Priory. 

The  terms  of  the  charter  of  Alured  occur  to  me  to  denote  the  ex- 
istence at  that  remote  period  of  a  people  accustomed,  I  may  say,  to  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  privi- 
leges and  concessions  not  exceeded  by  charters  of  more  modem  date. 
Who  can  say  these  were  the  dark  ages  P  Here  we  have  a  monastery, 
like  Jerpoint  orDunbrody,  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty,  faultless 
proportions,  and,  like  the  Church  itself,  resisting  the  shock  of  ages,  the 
wreck  of  empires.  The  people  on  whom  those  municipal  privileges 
were  conferred  were  not  an  unenlightened,  semi-barbarous  people. 
They  were  a  people,  if  not  accustomed  to,  at  all  events  capable  of 
accepting  and  appreciatmg  municipal  concessions,  privileges,  and  do- 
nations, which  only  a  civilized  people  could  appreciate.  The  eccle- 
siastical ruins  of  our  country  are  imperishable  monuments  of  the  civi- 
lization  and  piety  of  a  very  remote  generation,  and  will  long  survive 
to  the  dishonour  of  the  Vandals  who  triumphed  in  their  desecration. 
'Tis  ^hionable  now  forsooth,  in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  to  talk 
of  their  preservation.  If  they  talked  of  their  restoration  instead  it 
might  help  to  mitigate  the  impiety  of  those  who  rejoiced  in  their 
desecration. 
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The  horses  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  were  stabled  in  the  beauteous 
cloisters  of  Jerpoint ;  a  brutal  soldiery  shattered  the  splendid  monu- 
ments of  Holy  Cross  and  Athassel.  The  altars  of  God  were  trampled 
in  the  dust ;  the  reliques  of  the  saints  were  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
the  tears  of  all  the  saints  could  not  restrain  a  vile  rabble  from  dese- 
crating, dishonouring,  trampling  under  foot,  and  burning  the  Staff  of 
Jesus  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us."  We  shudder  at  the 
narration  of  such  horrors.  'Tis  well,  nevertheless,  to  keep  them  in 
remembrance,  if  only  to  inspire  us  with  grateful  thanks  that  they  have 
not  been  postponed  to  our  time,  and  to  rejoice  that  a  benign  Providence 
has  spared  us  to  behold  our  Church  more  Catholic,  more  militant,  more 
dominant  than  in  perhaps  her  most  palmy  days.  From  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun  her  voice  is  all  potential;  her  missionaries 
spreading  broadcast  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  in  every  dime, 
"  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 

The  charter  of  Alured  is  cotemporaneous  with  the  charter  of  Henry 
the  Third,  which  notices  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  the  former  bearing  date 
about  1210,  the  latter  1230,  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  Priory 
by  Fitz- Anthony ;  and  presuming  the  Staff,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was 
then  preserved  in  the  Priory,  every  incident  in  relation  to  its  early 
history  becomes  interesting. 

The  earliest  notice  I  find  of  this  inestimable  relique  is  recorded  in 
the  tripartite  life  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  where  there 
is  an  account  of  the  procession  formed  by  Saint  Patrick  on  the  occasion 
of  his  choosing  a  site  for  his  church.  It  states  "  that  Patrick,  with  his 
community,  and  Daire,  the  prince  of  the  territory,  attended  by  the 
assembled  chieftains  of  Orior,  went  up  upon  the  hill  to  measure  the 
building  and  to  consecrate  it.  Now  the  manner  in  which  Saint  Patrick 
blessed  the  rath  was  this :  The  angel  went  before,  and  Patrick  after 
him,  with  his  community  and  the  religieuse  of  Ireland,  the  Staff  of 
Jesus  being  in  the  hand  of  Patrick,  and  he  said  great  would  be  the 
crime  of  anyone  who  should  commit  sin  there,  as  the  reward  would  be 
great  of  anyone  who  should  do  the  work  of  God  in  it. 

In  the  year  1180  Fitz-Adelm,  Miles  Cogan,  and  Fitz-Stephen 
brought  from  Armagh,  and  bestowed  on  Christ  Church,  a  stone  altar 
and  the  most  Holy  Staff  of  Jesus,  which  Saint  Patrick  used  to  carry 
in  his  hands.     We  find  in  Ware  that  after  the  death  of  Maurice  Mac- 
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Donald,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the  year  1134,  Nigil  McAed  usurped 
that  See,  taking  with  him,  says  St.  Bernard  in  his  life  of  Malachy,  the 
ornaments  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  Text  of  the  Gospels,  which  had 
belonged  to  Saint  Patrick,  and  a  staff  covered  with  gold  and  set  with 
precious  stones,  called  the  Staff  of  Jesus.  In  such  reverence  were  those 
relics  held  that  whoever  possessed  them  was  esteemed  the  rightful 
.  possessor  of  the  see. 

Jocelyne  thus  describes  this  precious  relic  :  "  Saint  Patrick,  moved 
by  divine  instinct  or  angelic  revelation,  visited  one  Justus,  an  ascetic, 
who  inhabited  an  island  in  the  Tyrhene  Sea  (part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany),  a  man  of  exemplary  virtue  and  most  holy 
life.  After  mutual  salutations  and  discourse,  he  presented  the  Irish 
Apostle  with  a  Staff,  which  he  averred  he  had  received  from  the  hands 
of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  In  this  island  were  some  men  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  others  who  appeared  aged  and  decrepid.  St.  Patrick,  con- 
versing with  them,  found  that  those  aged  persons  were  sons  of  those 
seemingly  young.  Astonished  at  this  miraculous  appearance,  he  was 
told  "  that  from  their  infancy  they  had  served  God,  were  constantly 
employed  in  works  of  charity,  and  their  doors  ever  open  to  the  traveller 
and  distressed.  One  night  a  stranger,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  came 
to  them,  whom  they  accommodated  to  the  best  of  their  power.  In  the 
morning  he  blessed  them,  and  said  :  **  1  am  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you 
have  always  faithfully  served,  but  last  night  you  received  me  in  my 
proper  person."  He  then  gave  his  Staff  to  their  spiritual  father  with 
directions  to  "  deliver  it  to  a  stranger  named  Patrick,  who  would  shortly 
visit  them."  On  saying  this  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  left  us  in 
that  state  of  juvenility  in  which  you  behold  us,  and  our  sons,  then 
young,  are  the  old  decrepid  persons  you  now  see. 

**  The  inhabitants  declared  they  had  long  expected  the  coming  of 
Saint  Patrick,  which  had  been  foretold  to  them,  with  the  further  in- 
formation that  he  was  to  preach  to  the  Irish.  A  token  was  left  for 
the  Saint,  namely,  a  bent  staff,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him  on  his 
arrival.  St.  Patrick  replied  he  would  not  take  the  staff  unless  it  was 
given  to  him  by  Our  Lord  himself.  Patrick  remained  with  this  family 
for  three  days  and  nights,  and  then  went  to  Mount  Hermon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  island.  Here  our  Divine  Lord  appeared  to  him, 
and  gave  him  the  staff,  desiring  him  to  go  and  preach  to  the  Irish." 

lu  the  Scholiast,  or  St.  Fiace^s  hvmn,  it  is  simply  mentioned  that 
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8t.  Patrick  receired  the  Staff  on  Mount  Hermon.  In  the  Vita  Tertia 
the  Saint  is  said  to  have  met  with  a  hermit  from  whom  he  receired  the 
staff,  but  no  place  is  mentioned.  It  is,  however,  added  that  the  Staff 
was  then,  at  the  time  the  life  was  written,  in  the  city  of  Armagh ;  but 
the  writer,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  mentions  that  our  Lord  appeared 
to  Saint  Patrick  on  Mount  Hermon.  In  the  Yita  quarta  is  an  account 
somewhat  similar  to  that  given  in  the  tripartite.  Probus  does  not 
mention  the  staff,  but  Joceljn  gives  full  details.^'i 

A  recent  writer,  Miss  Gusack,  states  **  there  can  be  no  doiibt  that 
Saint  Patrick  visited  the  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea  during  some  part 
of  the  time  of  his  preparation  for  his  apostolic  mission  to  Ireland.  It 
was  here  he  received  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  and  here  also  he  was  favored 
with  many  divine  revelations,  and,"  Miss  Cusack  continues,  "  the  anti- 
quity and  authenticity  of  this  life  should  be  recalled  before  the  legend 
is  rejected.  It  must  also  be  remembered  as  cumulative  evidence  of 
great  weight  that  this  staff  was  supposed,  from  a  very  early  date,  to 
have  been  a  heaven  presented  gift,  and  as  such  was  venerated  and 
preserved  with  extraordinary  care  until  the  time  of  its  wanton  de- 
struction." 

''  The  legend,  it  will  be  observed,  is  told  without  any  ma^rial 
variation  by  different  writers.  With  regard  to  the  Staff  itself,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  transmitted  by  St.  Patrick  to  his  suc- 
cessors, and  treasured  by  them  with  a  veneration  which  can  only  be 
attributed  to  their  firm  belief  in  its  supernatural  origin.  ''  Nor,"  adds 
Miss  Cusack,  "  if  we  believe  in  miracles  at  all,  can  any  reason  be 
adduced  why  such  a  favor  may  not  have  been  granted  to  our  Saint. 
His  mission  was  a  special  one  ;  it  was  one  which  required  the  exercise 
of  more  than  ordinary  power  in  dealing  with  the  demon  of  darkness 
who  had  for  centuries  the  whole  nation  in  thraldom.  Many  apostles 
have  converted  tribes  and  districts  of  continential  countries,  but 
generally  they  have  been  assisted  by  numerous  bands  of  disciples. 
Saint  Patrick  was  called  to  convert  a  whole  nation,  an  entire  and 
isolated  country,  and  he  had  few,  if  any,  helpers  in  his  work.  Hence 
he  needed  special  graces  and  helps  which  would  not  have  been  so  ne« 
cessary  to  others.  What,  indeed,  could  prove  more  effectual  in  sub- 
duing the  visible  power  of  the  demon  than  such  a  Staff,  blessed  and 

1  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  0*Curry,  Dr.  Todd. 
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given  by  Christ  himself  ?  If  the  staff  of  a  prophet  could  effect  a 
miracle,  how  much  more  efficacious  would  be  the  Staff  of  Jesus  ?"^ 

"  Patrick  aft^r  that  went  over  the  water  to  Magbslecht,  where 
stood  the  chief  idol  of  Erin,  Crom  Cruach,  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver,  with  twelve  other  idols  around  him.  When  St.  Patrick  saw  the 
idols  from  the  water  he  elevated  his  voice,  and  when  he  approached 
near  the  idol  he  raised  his  arm  to  lay  the  Staff  of  Jesus  on  him,  but  it 
did  not  reach  him.  He  went  back  from  his  attempt  upon  his  right 
side,  for  his  face  was  to  the  south,  and  the  mark  of  the  Staff  lives  in 
his  right  side  still,  though  the  Staff  did  not  leave  Patrick's  hand ; 
the  earth  swallowed  the  other  twelve  idols  to  their  heads,  and  they  are 
in  that  condition  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle  ;  and  he  called  upon 
all  the  people,  cum  rege,  Leaghaire,>they  it  was  that  adored  the  idol ; 
all  the  people  saw  the  demon,  and  they  demanded  his  dying  if  Saint 
Patrick  had  not  sent  him  to  hell."^ 

A  great  battle  took  place  on  this  plain  in  1256,  and  Mr.  O'Curry 
remarks  with  much  naivete :  "  It  is  fully  clear  if  any  man  fairly  ac- 
quainted with  our  ancient  native  documents,  and  practised  in  the 
excavation  of  the  ruined  monuments  of  antiquity,  so  thickly  scattered 
over  the  face  of  our  country.  If  such  a  man  were  to  go  with  this  article 
in  his  hand,  and  an  extract  from  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  he  may  perhaps 
discover  the  identical  Crom  Cruach  himself,  with  his  twelve  buried 
satellites  where  they  fell,  and  were  interred,  when  struck  down  by  Saint 
Patrick  with  his  crozier  or  sacred  Staff  of  Jesus." 

Jocelyn  states  that :  "  With  this  Staff  our  Apostle  collected  every 
venemous  creature  in  the  island  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Crogh 
Patrick,  and  from  thence  precipitated  them  into  the  sea." 

These  tales  were  traditional  among  the  Irish  (says  the  Monasticon) 
from  the  early  ages,  and  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Jocelyn,  who  wrote 
in  1185,  for  we  find  them  in  Henry,  the  Monk  of  Sal  tray,  who  flourished 
about  40  years  before  that  i>eriod. 

In  1027  it  is  stated  that  the  Holy  Staff  of  Jesus  was  broken. 

In  1 L  79  the  town  of  Armagh,  with  the  churches  and  chapels,  and 
the  raliquea  of  St.  Bridgid  were  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire.  Not- 
withstanding this  visitation,  William  Fitz-Adelm  plundered  the  abbey 
of  St.  Patrick's  Crozier  and  carried  it  to  Dublin.^ 

I  Miss  Cusack'B  Life  of  Saint  Patrick.        j  0  Curry, 
y  MoiKi^ticon — AiinalH  of  Innisfallen. 
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"  In  the  year  164;1  Christ  Church  appears  to  have  suffered  in  a 
storm,  as  the  Black  Book  records  that  the  great  eastern  window  of  the 
cathedral  was  blown  down  by  a  violent  tempest,  which  caused  great 
destruction  to  the  records  and  relics  preserved  in  the  church,  breaking 
the  chest  which,  among  other  articles,  contained  the  baculum  christi, 
or  StafiE  of  Jesus,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  this  convent  since 
1 1 80,  and  upon  which,  down  to  the  period  of  the  reformation,  witnesses 
were  frequently  sworn  in  presence  of  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Chancellor ; 
but  the  Staff  was  found  lying  uninjured  on  the  top  of  the  stones,  while 
the  other  contents  of  the  chest  were  destroyed,  which,  says  the  writer, 
was  esteemed  a  miracle  by  all  who  saw  it." 

In  my  learned  friend.  Rev.  J.  Holohan's  interesting  historical 
notice  of  his  Parishes  of  Ballycallan  and  £[ilmanagh  it  is  stated  that, 
when  St.  Patrick  was  conferring  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  upon  King 
Aengus,  he  accidentally  laid  the  crozier  on  the  king's  foot.  The  crozier 
pierced  the  foot,  causing  it  to  bleed  profusely.  So  great,  however,  was 
the  king's  devotion  that  he  did  not  make  the  least  sign  of  uneasiness, 
but  patiently  bore  the  pain,  thinking  it  was  part  of  the  ceremony ;  and 
Rev.  J.  Holohan  states,  "  this  crozier,  which  pierced  the  foot  of  the 
royal  neophyte,  was  the  celebrated  Irish  relic  known  as  the  Staff  of 
Jesus,  preserved  in  Armagh  until  the  English  invasion,  when  it  was 
brought  to  Dublin  and  preserved  in  Christ  Church  until  the  reformation, 
when  it  was  publicly  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  streets  of  the  city  ; 
an  inestimable  relic,  held  in  high  estimation,  and  on  which  princes  and 
prelates  were  solemnly  sworn  on  occasions  which  justified  the  most 
solemn  ceremonial." 

The  Reverend  XDanon  Pope  thus  pathetically  describes  the  de- 
struction of  the  holy  relics : — 

''  The  crucifixes,  images  of  saints,  and  all  the  relics  which  had  been 
preserved  in  Mary's  Abbey,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
Saint  Patrick's  were  ordered  for  destruction  by  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and 
Archbishop  Brown  and  Sir  Henry  Barret  executed  the  order.  Amongst 
the  sacred  relics  which  were  thus  publicly  destroyed  in  this  revolting 
and  outrageous  act  of  wanton  sacrilege  were  included  a  manuscript 
account  of  the  Gospels  us^d  by  St.  Patrick  himself  when  expounding 
the  articles  of  faith  to  our  Irish  forefathers  ;  venerable  and  sacred  relic 
of  the  holy  Word  of  God  irrevocaby  lost  in  flames !  Another  of  those 
sacred  relics  was  the  pastoral  staff  of  St.  Patrick,  which  he  bore  on  his 
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mission  through  Ireland,  and  with  which  he  performed  some  of  his 
most  ejEtraordinarv  miracles ;  also,  an  altar  stone  on  which  St.  Patrick 
celebrated  the  divine  mysteries.  There  was  a  finger  bone  oi  the  right 
hand  of  St.  Laurence  OToole,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Dublin — 
some  bones  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew ;  and  a  portion 
of  a  cincture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary —the  entire  and  costly 
shrine  of  St.  Cobius,  which  was  valued  most  highly,  and  accompanied 
with  a  lengthened  retinue — ^there  were  the  relics  of  St.  Wolstan,  Bishop 
of  Worster,  and  St.  Thomas  a'Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  St. 
Faith,  a  holy  Virgin,  and  St.  Brendon,  Abbot,  St.  Oswald,  bishop,  and 
relics  of  the  glorious  Pope  and  martyr  St.  Clement— there  was  also  a 
very  large  and  exquisitely  carved  crucifix,  which  was  held  in  great  ve- 
neration—a thorn  of  our  Saviour's  crown — a  portion  of  the  true  cross 
—and  very  many  more  relics,  too  many  to  enumerate. 

''A  groat  fire  was  kindled  in  High-street,  nearly  opposite  the 
identical  spot  upon  which  the  new  church  of  St.  Audoin  now  stands.  Here 
all  these  sacred  relics,  consecrated  by  the  touch  of  our  glorious  Apostle 
St.  Patrick,  by  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  for  a  thousand  years, 
by  the  visit  of  kings,  queens  and  royal  personages,  and  numberless 
pilgrims  from  the  most  distant  regions  of  Christendom,  by  the  pious 
offerings  of  the  charitable,  by  the  tears  of  the  penitent  and  the  vows 
of  the  sanctified  servants  of  Christ,  were  all  collected  together  in  one 
vast  promiscuous  heap,  and  cast  into  the  middle  of  the  burning 
flames,  amidst  the  frantic  shrieks,  heartrending  cries,  afflicting  and 
mournful  wailings  of  a  vast  concourse  of  pious  Catholics,  amidst 
the  insults  and  jeers  of  a  ribald  soldiery,  and  a  few  apostate  priests 
who  violated  their  vows  and  their  consciences,  alienated  the  holy  things 
of  the  temple  and  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  the  chapter  of  which 
they  had  been  the  possessors  and  the  guardians,  rebelled  against  their 
spiritual  allegiance  to  the  successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and 
lost  all  to  secure  the  favour  of  a  wicked  bishop  and  a  licentious  king. 

"  In  the  interesting  history  of  St.  Patrick's  Staff  we  recognise  a  lively 
similitude,  and  regard  all  as  forcibly  emblematical  of  the  Church  of 
this  favoured  isle,  which  we  claim  as  our  own,  of  the  faithful  servants 
of  God  who  inhabit  it,  and  of  the  holy  faith  which  they  regard  as  the 
most  convincing  pledge  of  Qod's  peculiar  predilection,  and  estimate  as 
their  most  precious  inheritance.  The  country  in  the  south  which  our 
Apostle  visited,  and  where  he  received  the  staff,  was  an  island,  and  far 
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distant,  and  so  is  our  country  an  island,  and  at  the  extremity  of  Europe. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  island  were  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
courtesy  and  hospitality  which  they  exercised  towards  the  stranger  and 
the  afflicted — the  similitude  in  this  particular  to  the  courteous  and 
generous  Irishman  is  too  striking  to  escape  observation,  as  hospitality 
is  his  characteristic  virtue,  and  has  become  proverbial  throughout  every 
nation  of  the  habitable  globe.  And  though  he  inhabits  a  cold  northern 
clime,  and  his  island  is  swept  for  nine  months  of  the  year  by  the  rude 
relentless  gusts  of  the  howling  south-western  gales,  so  far  from  ex- 
tinguishing his  benevolence  or  freezing  his  charity,  the  storm  acts  as  a 
fan  upon  the  flame,  and  enkindles  in  him  the  sparkling  acts  of  genero- 
sity and  the  genial  benevolence  which  he  diffuses  around  him.  Thus  the 
same  keen  blast,  tempered  by  the  benign  Providence  of  Heaven,  becomes 
to  the  poor  afflicted  Irishman  his  bane  and  antidote ;  for  whilst  it  blows 
cold  and  misery  into  the  lowly  cabin,  it  blows  sympathy  and  benevolence 
into  the  breasts  of  his  more  wealthy  and  more  favoured  fellow  country- 
men. Their  many  brilliant  virtues  and  the  unfading  bloom  of  youth, 
which,  according  to  the  historian,  ever  blossomed,  as  in  an  endless 
spring  time,  in  their  countenance,  are  significantly  illustrative  of  the 
many  exalted  virtues  and  love  of  religion  and  holy  fervour  which  un- 
ceasingly flourished  in  Ireland,  the  Island  of  Saints,  and,  though  ages 
have  rolled  past  and  the  world  grown  older,  have  preserved  her  church 
youthful,  vigorous,  and  blooming,  and  imparted  to  the  souls  of  her 
faithful  sons  and  virtuous  daughters  the  most  engaging  fascinations, 
exempt  from  decay,  and  which  combine  the  brightest  noonday  tinges 
of  the  fleeting  rose,  with  the  permanent  stability  and  evergreen  of  the 
laurel  of  our  own  native  shamrock.  The  staff  conferred  upon  6t. 
Patrick  is  emblematical  of  the  mysterious  gift  of  divine  faith  conferred 
on  the  Irish  nation  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  Christian  era — that  faith 
which  has  been,  indeed,  as  a  staff  to  the  pilgrim,  to  support  her  re- 
ligious children  on  the  weary  pilgrimage,  and  the  bitter  ordeal  through 
which  they  have  journeyed  for  centuries — a  staff  which  exuded  balm 
to  heal  their  wounds  and  assuage  their  weighty  afflictions,  and  distilled 
a  cordial  to  cheer  their  drooping  spirits  under  their  mighty  wrongs — 
an  emblem  of  that  faith  which  has  burned,  undimmed,  as  a  bright 
beacon  to  guide  them  securely  through  clouds  of  persecution,  dark 
wintry  days  of  rain,  tears  and  sorrow,  and  preserved  them  with  the 
undying  hope  that,  though  their  religion  was  crushed,  it  was  unbroken ; 
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and  that,  like  the  shamrock,  if  the  pressure  were  removed,  it  would 
revive  again,  or,  if  cut  down,  it  would  spring  up  and  flourish  more 
vigorously  ."1 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  may  mention  in  the  work  from  which  I 
have  so  largely  quoted,  namely,  the  tripartite  life,  I  find  evidence 
beyond  all  cavil  or  contradiction  of  the  antiquity  and  sanctity  of  Holy 
Water  in  our  church.  In  it  we  find  a  curious  narrative  of  St.  Patrick's 
interview  with  the  prince  or  lord  of  the  place  (Armagh),  and  of  his 
subsequent  settlement  there,  premising,  as  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves 
suggests,  "  that  under  the  marvellous  and  exaggerated  allegory  with 
which  the  story  is  overlaid,  as  one  might  expect  in  an  Irish  composition 
of  the  year  750,  there  exists  beyond  question  a  skeleton  of  real  history." 

"  There  lived  in  the  territory  of  the  Easterns  a  man  both  rich  and 
honourable,  whose  name  was  Dairi,  and  Patrick  asked  him  to  grant  a 
place  for  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  the  rich  man  said  to  the 
Saint :  "  What  place  dost  thou  require  ?"     I  pray  of  thee,  answered 
St.  Patrick,  to  bestow  on  me  that  eminence  which  is  called  the  Sallow 
Ridge,  and  there  I  will  build  me  a  place."     Notwithstanding,  he  would 
not  grant  to  the  Saint  that  high  ground,  but  he  gave  him  another 
portion  in  a  lower  situation,  where  is  now  the  "  fert«  martyrum"  beside 
Ardmacha,  and  there  Patrick  abode  with  his  disciples.     Some  time 
after  there  came  a  horseman  of  Dairi  (the  rich  man)  leading  his  horse 
to  feed  on  the  grassy  ground  of  the  christians,  and  Patrick  was  offended 
at  the  intrusion  of  the  horse  on  his  ground,  and  said  Dairi  hath  done 
foolishly  in  sending  a  senseless  animal  to  trespass  on  the  little  spot 
which  he  had  granted  to  God.     But  the  horseman,  as  one  that  is  deaf, 
gave  no  ear,  and  as  a  dumb  man  that  opened  not  his  mouth,  gave 
no  reply,  but  letting  loose  the  horse  went  his  way  for  the  night. 
On  the  following  morning  when  he  came  to  look  for  the  horse,  he  found 
him  dead,  and,  returning  home  in  sorrow,  he  said  to  his  master: 
'*  Behold,  the  christian  hath  killed  thy  horse,  because  he  was  displeased 
at  the  trespass  upon  his  ground."     And  Dairi  said  :  '*  then  likewise  he 
shall  die ;  therefore  go  ye  and  kill  him  instantly."     But  scarcely  was 
the  word  uttered,  while  they  were  yet  going  out,  when  a  death  stroke 
fell  upon  Dairi.     Then  said  his  wife :  "  It  is  because  of  the  christian 
that  this  hath  come  to  pass.     Let  some  one  go  quickly,  and  let  the 

I  Rev.  Canon  Pope. 
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Saint's  blessing  be  .brought  to  us,  and  thou  shalt  recover."  Thev  who 
went  forth  to  slay  him  were  then  countermanded  and  recalled. 

Accordingly,  two  men  went  to  the  christian,  and,  without  stating 
what  had  happened,  merely  said :  "  Dairi  is  sick.  We  pray  thee  let 
something  of  thine  be  carried  to  him  if  preadventure  he  may  be  healed." 
But  Saint  Patrick,  knowing  what  he  had  done,  said,  "  yes,  verily,  and  he 
blessed  some  water  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying :  **  Go  ye  and  sprinkle 
your  horse  with  this  water,  and  then  take  it  with  you ;"  and  they  did 
so,  and  the  horse  came  to  life  again,  and  they  carried  the  water  with 
them,  and  Dairi  was  healed  when  he  was  sprinkled  with  the  consecrated 
water" 

"  After  this  Dairi  came  that  he  might  do  honour  to  the  Saint,  and 
brought  with  him  a  valuable  imported  cauldron,^  which  held  three 
firkins ;  and  Dairi  said  to  the  Saint :  "  Thou  mayest  have  this  cauldron," 
and  Patrick  answered :  "  Qrazacham."     Then  Dairi  returned  home  and 

1  Mr.  George  Langtry^  of  Belfast,  giYea  us  the  following  notice  in  relation 
to  the  Irish  cauldron : — 

"  Cauldrons  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  Ancient  historians  inform  us  that 
the  Tuatha  de  Dananns  brought  with  them  to  Ireland,  among  other  curious  things, 
the  marvellous  treasures  of  the  Lia  Fori,  or  stone  of  destiny :  the  sorceier's  spear, 
and  the  coiri  an  Doffhda,  or  magic  cauldron.  In  the  Catha  Magh  Faireaeth  we 
are  told  that  two  of  the  Tuaiha  de  Dananns,  named  Daghdaand  Lug,  called  to 
their  presence  their  smiths,  their  ords,  or  silver  and  brass  workers. 

The  idea  of  the  magic  caiildion  is  preserved  in  Shakespeare's  play  of 
Macbeth,  where  Hecate  says  to  the  witches : 

"  A  cauldon  is  given  to  the  King  of  Caiseal 
Bj  the  King  of  Temhair,  the  mighty  chief, 
To  be  presented  in  one  form. 
And  to  be  brought  to  Teamhair  Luachra." 

And  again — 

"  Entitled  i3  the  King  of  Sarthne  to  this. 
To  a  steed  and  to  two  score  of  cows. 
For  his  rising  out  is  not  less; 
Neither  is  hu  children  or  his  vat." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  these  cauldrons  were  very  costly  utensils,  since 
they  formed  part  of  tribute  paid  to  kings.  Of  this  we  have  a  sort  of  negative 
evidence  in  the  excessive  thinness  of  the  majority  of  the  vessels  which  have 
been  found.  Of  course  their  being  so  very  thin  and  light  would  render  them 
more  portable,  and  hence  they  would  require  less  fuel  and  time  for  h'^ating. 
But  these  would  be  secondary  considerations.  The  workmanship  is  excellent, 
no  doubt  the  best  of  which  that  era  could  boast,  the  plates  being  remarkably 
thin  and  even,  whilst  the  riveting  exhibits  the  signs  of  careful  manipulation. 
Some  antiquaries  consider  that  cauldrons  were  used  in  the  distillation  of  uUge 
heairadth,  but,  without  denying  this,  I  am  more  disposed  to  think  they  were 
cooking  vessels.  If  they  were  contemporaneous  with  bronze  celts  and  spear 
heads,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve,  they  must  be  of  very  great 
antiquity." 
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said  :  "  The  man  is  a  fool,  who  hath  not  a  civil  word  to  say  but '  Gra- 
zacham'  in  return  for  the  beautiful  three  firkin  cauldron  "  Moreover 
Dairi  said  to  bis  servants :  "  Go  and  bring  me  back  mj  cauldron."  So 
they  came  and  said  to  Patrick,  **  We  must  take  away  the  cauldron." 

'*  Notwithstanding  on  this  occasion  also  Patrick  said  **  Grazacham/' 
you  may  take  it  away.  So  they  took  it  away,  and  Dairi  enquired  of 
his  servants  what  the  christian  said  when  they  took  back  the  cauldron, 
and  they  replied,  "  Grazacham  " 

*'  Then  Dairi  answered,  and  said  :  "  Grazacham  when  we  g^ve  and 
'  Grazacham*  wben  we  take  away.  Surely  this  *  Grazacham'  of  his 
must  be  a  good  word,  and  therefore  the  brazen  cauldron  ^fiall  be 
restored  to  him."  And  this  time  Dairi  came  in  person,  carrying  the 
cauldron  to  Patrick,  and  said  to  him :  "  Thy  cauldron  shall  remain  with 
thee,  for  thou  art  an  upright  and  unswerving  man.  Moreover,  I  now 
grant  thee  my  whole  right  in  that  portion  of  ground  which  thou  for- 
merly didst  desire,  and  dwell  thou  there."  And  this  is  the  city  which 
is  now  called  Armache. 

"They  went  forth  together  with  Saint  Patrick  and  Dairi  to 
view  the  admirable  and  weU -pleasing  gift ;  they  ascended  the  height 
and  found  a  roe,  and  a  little  fawn  with  her,  lying  on  the  spot  where 
the  altar  of  the  northern  church  in  Ardmacha  now  stands,  and  Saint 
Patrick's  companions  wanted  to  catch  the  fawn  and  kill  it,  but  the 
Saint  objected,  and  would  not  permit  them.  Nay,  he  even  took  up 
the  fawn  himself  and  carried  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  roe  followed 
him  like  a  pet  sheep  until  he  laid  down  the  fawn  on  another  eminence, 
at  the  north  side  of  Armagh,  where,  according  to  the  statement  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  ground,  miraculous  attestations  are  to  be 
witnessed  at  this  day."i 


We  now  return  to  the  Abbey  of  Inistioge,  in  which  we  may  presume 
the  StafE  of  Jesus,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was  deposited  600  years  ago, 
as  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Henry  the  Third.  We  have  already 
noticed  its  foundation  by  Fitz- Anthony,  and  the  charter  of  Alured,  the 
first  Prior. 

In  1324,  David,  the  Prior,  died,  who  was  venerated  as  an  honou- 
rable and  exemplary  man.'    In  the  year  1355  John  Modberry  was 

I  Bev  Dean  Beoves.    2  Clyn.  Ann. 
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Prior,  and  Stephen,  Prior  of  Kells,  was  charged  with  feloniously  robbing 
hiin.  He  was  also  charged  with  [taking  from  Bichard  Lancj  a  scythe, 
of  the  value  of  20d.  He  was  committed  to  gaol,  but  through  the 
favour  of  the  court  he  was  pardoned  on  payment  of  20s.  to  the  King's 
treasurer.! 

Edward  the  Second,  in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Inistioge  licence  for  Henry 
Fitz-Henry  and  Henry  de  Bupe  to  grant  to  them  the  advowsons  of  the 
Bower  and  Listerling,  with  two  acres,  nomine  glebe,  to  hold  in  alms 
for  ever.* 

In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1118 
a  mermaid  was  taken  by  the  fishers  of  the  weir  of  Listerling  in  Ossory. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  townsland  of  Listerling  must  anciently 
have  extended  to  the  l^ore  :  at  present  we  know  Woodstock  lies  between 
them,  but  that  seems  a  modem  sub-division  of  the  former. 

Milo  Baron,  alias  Fitzgerald,  was  the  last  Prior.  At  great  expense 
he  built  a  new  steeple  to  the  Priory,  and  a  cloister  adjoining  it. 

In  the  year  1527  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ossory,  but  held  his 
Priory  by  dispensation  from  the  Pope  until  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses. 

On  Tuesday  next  after  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  31st  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eight,  an  inquisition  was  taken,  which  finds  that  the 
Prior  was  seized  of  sixteen  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  in  Ardenrishee 
and  of  several  rectories  in  the  county  of  Wexford—  the  Prior  having 
on  the  20th  March  preceding,  with  the  consent  of  the  convent,  sur- 
rendered the  Priory  and  all  its  possessions  into  the  hands  of  the  king's 
commissioners,  receiving  a  pension  of  £20  as  Prior  commendatory.  It 
is  stated  that  he  died  of  grief,  others  suppose  of  fright,  in  the  year 
1550,  and  was  interred,  with  his  ancestors,  in  the  Priory. 

An  extent  was  made  of  the  possessions  of  this  house,  and  Henry 
the  Eight  granted  it  with  all  its  possessions  to  Sir  Richard  Butler,  for 
21  years,  at  a  rent  of  £64. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  would  appear  the  inhabitants  of  In- 
istioge claimed  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  contributions  of  the 
county  Kilkenny,  for  Edmond  Britt,  of  Inistioge,  and  Ellen  Lennon, 
widow,  petitioned  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  complaining  that 

1  King,  861.  i  Patent  Boll.     Close  Bolls,  InqulBitions. 
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**'  where  the  town  of  Inistioge  from  the  tjme  to  the  contraries  whereof 
there  is  noe  memorie  of  man,  hath  bin  an  ancient  borough,  out  of  which 
burgesses  have  been  exempted  from  all  taxes,  cesses,  and  contributions 
for  their  lands,  tenements,  and  goods  within  the  burgage,  being  allowed 
as  an  ancient  freedom."  However,  notwithstanding,  the  collectors  of 
the  composition  money,  due  to  her  Majesty  out  of  the  county  Kilkenny, 
took,  and  as  yet  detain,  two  garrans,  price  <£8,  of  the  goods  of  said 
Edward  and  Ellen,  alleged  by  them  to  be  due  on  the  said  borough, 
where,  in  truth,  no  part  of  said  money  was  due  on  the  borough,  and, 
therefore,  they  prayed  remedy.  The  petition  was  referred  for  exami- 
nation and  inquiry,  commissions  issued,  and  the  facts  being  found  as 
set  out  in  the  petition,  that  the  borough  and  inhabitants,  with  their 
lands,  tenements,  and  goods  within  the  same,  had  been  since  time 
aforesaid  exempted  and  freed  from  all  contributions,  charges,  imposi- 
tions, cesses,  and  other  common  charges  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  it 
was  adjudged  and  ordered,  the  8th  February,  1593,  that  the  garrans 
should  be  restored,  and  the  borough  and  its  inhabitants  should 
thenceforth  enjoy  their  liberties  and  exemptions. 

We  wish  to  know  when  and  how  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  lost 
this  privilege  ? 

Some  time  previous,  namely  on  the  20th  December,  1551  (5,  Ed.  6) 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  of  England  wrote  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  directing  a  lease  in  reversion  to  be  made  to  Edward  St.  Loo,  in 
consideration  of  his  painful  and  diligent  service  in  the  wars,  and  on  the 
10th  April,  1562,  Elizabeth  sent  instructions  for  John  Harold,  on  behalf 
of  Lord  Mountgarret,  to  obtain  part  of  the  temporalities  of  Inistioge, 
in  the  O'Moore's  county. 

Amongst  the  ancient  pleadings  in  Chancery  I  find  the  following 
record,  relating  to  Inistioge : 

TO   THE   BIOHT   HONOTTBABLE   THE   LOBD  CHAKCELLOB. 

Humbly  maketh  petition  to  your  Honorable  Lordship,  James  Cuff, 
of  Inistioge,  in  the  county  Kilkenny.  Whereas,  certain  malefactors, 
about  eight  years  past,  did  by  way  of  spoil  steal  and  carry  away  from 
Redmond  Everand,  of^Fethard,  four  score  cows,  of  which  number 
certain  came  to  your  suppliant's  hands  by  sale  made  by  some  of  the 
malefactors,  your  suppliant  being  then  persuaded  that  they  were  the 
proper  goods  of  the  sellers;  and  Eedmond  upon  notice  that  your 
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suppliant  was  possessed  of  some  of  the  cattle,  did  implead  your  suppliant 
before  the  justices  of  the  assizes,  which  justices  gave  order  for  the  said 
Redmond  against  your  suppliant  for  the  whole  number,  in  respect  that 
jour  suppliant  could  not  produce  the  malefactors ;  by  reason  of  which 
order  your  suppliant  was  enforced  to  content  and  satisfy  the  said 
Bedmond  for  his  demand ;  and  for  that  your  suppliant  hath  lately  found 
out  that  one  Theobald  Butler,  of  Ballyduf^,  in  the  county  Kilkenny, 
Walter  Butler  Fitz-Edmond,  of  the  Anagh^  with  others,  did  commit 
the  spoil  upon  the  said  Bedmond,  that  it  may  please  your  lordship 
to  call  them  to  answer  the  same  before  your  lordship  for  relief  of  your 
suppliant,  the  rather  for  that  by  the  cost  of  the  common  law  your 
suppliant  shall  hardly  prevail  against  them.     And  he  shall  pray." 

In  a  letter  dated  15th  March,  1563,  from  John  Cuffe  to  the 
Privy  Council,  touching  his  suit  for  the  Priory  of  Inistioge,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  sent  over  the  survey.  On  the 
26th  October  following  Guffe  wrote  to  Secretary  Cecil  for  a  warrant  to 
pass  to  him  in  fee-farm  the  Priory,  in  consequence  of  "Selsker" 
having  been  taken  from  him. 

On  the  death  of  Cuffe,  Katherine,  his  widow,  presented  a  petition, 
praying,  in  consideration  of  the  service  of  her  late  husband,  to  have  a 
grant  of  the  Priory.  Notwithstanding,  on  the  12th  November,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  her  reign.  Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Sidney  and  the  Chan- 
cellor directing  a  grant  to  made  to  Sir  Edmond  Butler  of  the  Priory, 
with  other  possessions  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Kildare  for  a 
term  of  sixty  years.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  May,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  her  reign,  the  monastery  was  granted  to  Butler  and  his  heirs,  male, 
at  a  rent  of  j£28  12s.,  to  hold  by  knight's  service,  and  this  grant  con- 
tains in  detail  the  ample  possessions  of  that  house.^ 

Sir  Edmond  Butler,  of  Cloghgrenan,  was  second  son  of  James, 
ninth  Earl  of  Ormond.  His  youngest  son,  Theobald,  by  patent 
dated  13th  July,  1603,  had  the  titles  of  Ormond  and  Ossory  entailed 
on  him  after  the  death  of  James,  then  Earl,  without  issue,  and  on  the 
4th  August  following  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  as 
Viscount  Butler  of  Tullyophelim. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Firsts  a  commission  was  issued,  called  a  commission  '*  for 
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remedy  of  defectlTe  titles,"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  establish- 
ing titles  which,  in  consequence  of  the  wars  and  troubles,  were  occa- 
sionally questioned,  and  the  patentees  put  to  intolerable  charges  bj 
colour  of  divers  Inquisitions. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1606,  the  crown  issued  a  commission 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  possessions  held  by  Theobald,  Viscount 
Tullyophelim,  and  an  inquisition  was  held  at  Thoroastown  on  the  9th 
September  in  the  same  year,  before  a  jury,  empannelled  and  sworn 
and  they  found  that  he  (the  Viscount)  was  seized  of  the  site,  ambito 
and  precinct  of  the  monastery  on  the  west  of  the  Nore  as  far  as  Bally- 
drin,  and  from  the  highway  leading  from  the  ford  of  Inistioge  to 
Belaghryn,  on  the  west,  as  far  as  Dremenboy  on  the  north,  and  to  the 
highway  from  Dremenboy  as  far  as  the  Nore. 

The  title  of  Viscount  TuUyophelim  being  so  found  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  all  its  possessions  in  the  same  year  (1607),  he  received  from 
the  crown  a  re-grant  of  the  monastery  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
for  ever,  in  terms  almost  identical  with  the  inquisition. 

In  the  next  year  (1608)  King  James  the  First  granted  a  charter 
of  incorporation  to  Inistioge.  It  states  that  the  town,  seated  on 
the  Nore,  was  navigable  to  the  sea  by  vessels  of  good  iiurthen, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  commodious  situation  and  the  strength  of  its 
walls,  was  likely  to  prove  a  place  of  import  and  consequence,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  had  been  ever  true  and  faithful  to  the  English  Crown,  and 
in  the  late  rebellion  performed  good  services  with  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty ;  being  an  ancient  burgh,  but  now,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
bellion and  sickness  in  those  parts,  had  become  depopulated,  im- 
poverished, and  trade  and  commerce  wholly  extinguished,  his  Majesty 
therefore  incorporates  the  town ;  to  consist  of  a  portrieve,  twelve  bur- 
gesses, and  as  many  freemen  as  the  portrieve  and  burgesses  should 
choose  to  admit,  and  as  the  inhabitants  should  increase  ;  permission  is 
given  to  nominate  the  usual  municipal  officers,  and  after  several  very 
interesting  particulars,  the  charter  concludes  with  a  grant  of  a  market 
on  every  Friday  and  a  fair  on  the  13th  December,  to  continue  for  two 
days. 

Lord  TuUyophelim  died  in  the  year  1618,  without  male  issue,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth,  his  widow,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  mar- 
ried Sir  Richard  Preston,  who,  by  patent  dated  6th  June,  1614,  was 
created  Lord  Dingwell  and  Earl  of  Desmond.     A  dispute  arose  con- 
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ceming  the  property  of  which  Lord  Talljophelim  died  seized ;  a  por- 
tion had  been  granted  to  Sir  Charles  Wilmot,  who  assigned  what  he 
got  to  Captain  Bntler,  and  other  portions  were  claimed  by  the  Earl  of 
Ormond.  To  adjust  these  differences,  King  James,  by  letter  dated 
10th  November,  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  wrote  to  Oliver  St.  John, 
Lord  Deputy,  referring  to  the  patent  which  had  been  granted  to  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Theobald,  late  Lord  Butler,  but  which  reverted  to 
the  Crown  on  his  decease  without  male  issue,  and  stating  that  Lady 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Lord  TuUyophelim,  had  presented  humble  suit, 
desiring  to  have  the  inheritance  of  those  lands  granted  to  her,  where- 
upon his  Majesty  signifies  his  pleasure  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
restore  these  lands  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  provided  she  would  dispose 
herself  in  marriage  to  his  Majesty's  liking. 

"  Now,"  says  the  King,  "for  as  much  as  the  Lady  Elizabeth  is 
matched  to  our  beloved  subject,  Lord  Dingwell,  by  our  good  approba- 
tion, we  are  resolved  to  accomplish  our  royal  promise  made  to  the 
lady,  and  do,  therefore,  authorise  you  to  take  present  order,  that  Sir 
Charles  Wilmot  may  surrender  to  us  so  much  of  the  lands  as  were 
granted  to  him,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Butler. 

"  Upon  which  surrender  so  to  be  made ;  we  require  you  to  make 
a  grant  from  us  unto  the  Lord  Dingwell  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  of  all  such  castles  and  lands  as  had  reverted 
to  the  Crown  by  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Butler  without  heirs." 

The  controversy,  or  rather  strife,  still  continued,  and  the  King 
bound  the  parties  in  a  considerable  sum  to  abide  by  his  award.  In 
the  year  1619,  his  Majesty  made  a  final  settlement  or  arbitration,  be- 
tween the  parties,  reciting  that  divers  controversies,  questions  and  de- 
bates, had  arisen  between  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  Lord  Dingwell  and 
Lady  Elizabeth,  concerning  the  possessions  of  the  late  Lord. 

His  Majesty,  therefore,  with  a  desire  to  have  a  firm  peace  estab- 
lished between  the  parties,  so  noble  in  blood,  and  of  a  family  so 
honourable,  having  taken  advice  of  the  English  Judges,  proceeded  to 
declare  his  final  award  and  arbitrament. 

The  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  sought  to  have  the  estates  entailed  on 
him,  still  refusing  to  submit  to  the  royal  compromise,  the  King  seized 
on  his  estates,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  fleet  for  eight  years  !  He 
shortly  afterwards  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  James^ 
who  become  first  Duke  of  Ormond. 
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In  the  meantime  Lord  Wilmot  had  not  surrendered  the  premises 
granted  to  him,  and  the  king  wrote  again  in  the  year  1624  to  the  Lord 
Deputy,  directing  him  to  cause  a  new  grant  to  be  passed  to  the  Earl  of 
Ormond  and  the  Ladj  Elizabeth  of  all  the  possessions  which  had  been 
granted  to  Lord  TuUjophelim,  and  his  Majesty  directs  the  Lord  De- 
puty to  require  Lord  Wilmot  and  Captain  Butler  to  surrender  the 
premises,  and  if  they  should  refuse,  to  bring  them  before  the  castle 
chamber  to  receive  such  censure  as  they  deserved. 

My  friend  Mr.  MacSwioey  furnishes  me  with  an  amusing  note  of  the 
early  life  and  marriage  of  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond.  "  On  the  death 
of  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormond,  his  son,  Lord  Thurles,  and  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  the  strife  or  suit  for  the  estate  was  discontinued,  the  parties 
being  in  ward  to  the  king ;  but  the  young  Earl,  as  he  grew  ripe  in 
years,  to  rescue  himself  from  the  ruin  so  long  contrived  against  him  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  formed  the  project  of  marrying  his  cousin, 
Lady  Elizabeth,  whom  he  had. never  seen,  and  who  was  scrupulously 
guarded  by  her  mother,  with  the  intention  of  marrying  her  to  the  young 
Earl  of  Desmond ;  but  it  fell  out  verj  happy  that  Patrick  Wemyss, 
arriving  in  London,  young  Ormond  immediately  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  so  far  insinuated  himself  into  his  friendship  as  to  prevail  on  him 
to  be  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  his  fair  cousin." 

The  first  step  Wemyss  took  was  to  afford  the  young  lord  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  Lady  Elizabeth  at  church  the  following  Sunday, 
and  my  lord  improved  the  occasion  by  sitting  in  the  next  seat  to  her 
ladyship. 

"  The  next  step  after  this  interview  ^his  lordship,  disguising  him- 
self as  a  pedlar,  with  a  pack  upon  his  back,  went  to  Kensington,  where 
encountering  the  young  ladies,  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  his 
lordship  so  charmed  them  with  his  civil  deportment,  that  they  ran  into 
the  house  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  told  her  there  was  at  the  back 
door  one  of  the  handsomest  pedlars  they  had  ever  seen,  and  represented 
bim  80  advantageously  to  her  that  they  compelled  her  to  come  and 
take  a  view  of  him  and  the  wares  in  his  pack.'' 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  notwithstanding  the  Earl's  disguise,  the 
young  lady  had  a  presentiment  of  the  identity  of  the  handsome  pedlar, 
and  recognised  him  as  the  party  who  had  sat  by  her  side  at  church  the 
previous  Sunday.  The  pedlar,  opening  his  pack,  presented  the  young 
lady  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  into  one  of  which  he  had  previously  con- 
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yejed  a  letter,  which  she  on  drawing  on,  perceiving,  pretended  to  have 
no  money  in  her  pocket  to  paj  for  the  gloves.  She  retired  to  her 
chamber  to  fetch  the  money,  and,  being  there,  perused  the  letter,  and 
soon  after  returned  with  the  gloves  again,  into  which  she  cunningly 
conveyed  an  answer,  which  she  returned  to  the  gallant  pedlar.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  narrate  they  were  shortly  afterwards  married,  through 
the  continued  fidelity  of  Wemyss,  who  never  failed  to  effect  an  in- 
terview between  the  young  people  when  they  could  escape  the  vigilance 
of  Lady  Holland. 

Wemyss  was  knighted,  and  received  a  grant  from  Ormond  of  the 
castle  of  Dunfert,  now  called  Danesfort,  where  his  descendants  reside 
to  this  day. 

Danesfort,  be  it  observed,  is  not  the  correct  translation  of  Dunfert : 
the  Fort  of  the  graves  would  be  more  accurate. 

In  some  time  afterwards  Ormond  was  reconciled  to  the  king,  who, 
in  testimony  of  his  favour,  directed  that  he  should  be  put  in  possession 
of  all  the  lands  which  had  been  put  in  sequestration  on  account  of  the 
differences  between  his  grandfather  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  to  which, 
adds  the  king,  '*  he  put  a  happie  period  by  marrying  the  Ladie  Eli- 
zabeth, only  child  of  the  late  Earl  of  Desmond." 

On  the  2nd  June,  1632,  Ormond  obtained  every  part  of  the  lady's 
estate,  and  thus  became  entitled  to  all  the  possessions  which  had  been 
granted  to  Lord  Tullyophelim,  and  amongst  them  the  Monastery  of 
Inittioge, 

The  Duke  died  on  the  21st  July,  1688,  his  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Ossory,  having  pre-deceased  him  by  eight  years ;  and  here  in 
this  county,  where  they  have  been  cradled  and  nursed  for  several  cen- 
turies, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  amongst  the  many  great 
men  of  the  Butler  family,  whose  achievements  have  been  recorded  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  in  the  traditions  of  its  people.  Lord 
Ossory  brought  vividly  before  them,  and  did  honor  to  the  most  illus- 
trious of  his  ancestors.  He  improved  an  excellent  education  by  severe 
study,  and  was  master  of  all  those  minor  accomplishments  of  the  period 
which  were  thought  necessary  to  constitute  the  perfect  gentleman. 
He  had  high  command  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  by  his  courage  and 
conduct  so  distinguished  himself  in  both  services  that  he  obtained  the 
praise  and  admiration  as  well  of  foreign  potentates  as  of  his  own  sove- 
reign, who  created  him  a  peer  of  parliament  in  both  Ireland  and 
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England,  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  a  privy  councillor,  and 
conferred  on  him  other  honours.  In  dignity  of  character  he  stood 
almost  alone  in  a  profligate  age.  By  his  spirit,  resolution,  and  manly 
eloquence  he  reduced  to  silence  the  unprincipled  and  infidel  Shaftes-^ 
bury,  who  had  attacked  the  Irish  administration  of  his  father  in 
the  English  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  shrank 
from  the  filial  menace  of  Lord  Ossory  in  the  presence  of  King 
Charles  the  Second.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  his  lordship's 
father  said  sometime  after  his  death  :  "  I  would  not  exchange  my  dead 
son  for  any  living  son  in  Christendom."  What,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  virtues  which  drew  from  a  father  an  utterance  without,  so  far 
as  I  know,  a  parallel. 

Lord  Ossory  married  a  Dutch  lady,  and  at  the  time  of  his  deiith, 
on  the  30th  July,  1686,  left  surviving  issue,  besides  three  daughters, 
two  sons,  James,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  second  Duke  of 
Ormond ;  and  Charles,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Arran. 

James,  second  Duke,  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  father,  in  the 
year  1695,  procured  an  act  to  be  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  to  vest 
a  large  portion  of  his  estate  in  trustees  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his 
debts,  and  for  raising  portions  for  younger  children. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  the  Duke  demised  to  Eichard  Fletcher 
the  possessions  of  the  monastery  of  Inistioge  for  the  life  of  Fletcher, 
the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  Ralph  Sweet. 

In  1703  another  Act  was  passed  to  confirm  the  sales  and  fee- 
farms  made  by  the  Duke ;  in  pursuance  of  which  Act  the  Duke  entered 
into  an  agreement,  on  the  9th  July  following,  with  Stephen  Sweet  for 
the  absolute  conveyance  for  ever  of  the  monastery  and  all  its  possessions. 

Sweet  had  an  only  daughter,  named  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Hendrick,  only  son  of  William  Fownes,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Dublin  in 
1697,  Lord  Mayor  in  1709,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Baronet  in 
1724. 

Sir  Hendrick  died  in  the  year  1717,  leaving  a  son,  William,  who 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Ponsonby. 

They  had  a  daughter,  Sarah,  who  married  William  Tighe,  son  and 
heir  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Tighe,  a  privy  councillor,  and  had  a 
son,  also  named  William,  father  of  the  present  most  amiable  and  esti- 
mable owner  of  what  now  remains  of  the  venerable  and  once  beautiful 
abbey  of  Iniblioge. 
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Colonel  Eight  Hon.  William  Pownes  Tighe — whose  princely  hos- 
pitality, unbounded  generosity,  and  profuse  charity,  is  unexampled — 
preserves  the  venerable  ruin  with  religious  care ;  in  a  portion  of  it,  we 
are  informed,  is  the  mausoleum  of  that  distinguished  family.  The  clus- 
tering  ivy  embraces  with  affectionate  care  a  great  portion  of  the 
beauteous  pile,  and  helps  to  protect  it  from  further  spoliation  and 
decay. 

The  Chevalier  de  Montmorency,  speaking  of  the  scenery  in  the 
vicinity  of  Inistioge,  observes  that  he  visited  the  lakes  of  Killarney 
and  the  banks  of  the  Nore  and  Barrow,  between  Boss  and  Inistioge, 
in  the  same  month,  and  although  deeply  impressed  with  the  singular 
and  varied  beauties  of  Killarney,  was  nearly  unable  to  decide  as  to 
which  tract  of  scenery  deserved  the  preference.  The  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  between  Inistioge  and  Thomastown,  further  up- 
wards, is  also  abundant  in  attractions ;  and  Mr.  Young,  in  his  tour, 
commenting  on  the  scenery  of  this  neighbourhood,  states — ''From 
Thomastown  to  Woodstock  is  the  finest  ride  I  have  yet  in  Ireland. 
The  road  leaving  Thomastown  leads  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
through  some  beautiful  copse  woods,  which,  before  they  were  cut, 
must  have  had  a  most  noble  effect,  with  the  river  Nore  winding  at  the 
bottom." 

"  The  country  then  opens  somewhat,  and  you  pass  most  of  the 
way  for  some  miles  into  Inistioge,  on  a  declivity  shelving  down  to 
the  river,  which  takes  a  varied  winding  course,  sometimes  lively, 
breaking  over  a  rocky  bottom,  at  others  still  and  deep,  under  the 
gloom  of  some  fine  woods,  which  hang  down  the  side  of  steep  hills. 
Narrow  slips  of  meadow  and  beautiful  verdure  in  some  places  form 
the  shore,  and  unite  with  cultivated  fields  that  spread  over  the  adjoin- 
ing hills,  reaching  almost  the  mountain  tops ;  these  are  large  and  bold, 
and  give  in  general  to  the  scene  features  of  great  magnificence.  Com- 
ing in  sight  of  Woodstock  the  scenery  is  striking ;  the  road  mounts 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  commands  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
clivity, with  groups  of  trees  prettily  scattered  about,  and  the  little 
towD  of  Inistioge,  in  a  most  picturesque  situation,  bounded  by  moun- 
tains. 

"  The  vicinity  of  this  village  is  greatly  adorned,"  says  Brewer,  "  by 
Woodstock,  the  fine  demesne  of  Colonel  Right  Hon.  William  F.  Tighe, 
which  extends  from  Carigneill,  near  Boss,  to  the  borders  of  Inistioge, 
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presenting  for  several  miles  a  display  of  scenery  scarcely  to  be  excelled 
in  beauty  and  grandeur.     The  river  Nore  here  glides  through  its 
ample  channel,  with  the  semblance  of  an  artificial  lake,  having  on  one 
side  rugged  rocks,  and  noble  masses  of  wood,  which  sweep  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  rise  to  the  edge  of  the  summit  of  lofty  hills.     On  the 
other  border  of  the  river  are  cultivated  fields  and  flourishing  planta- 
tions of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  a  great  extent.     Every  building  or  tree 
visible  from  these  beautiful  grounds  conduces  to  magnificence  or  in- 
terest of  prospect.     At  different  points  are  seen  the  noble  mansion  of 
the  Tighe  family,  the  ruins  of  Brownsford  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Baron  otherwise  Fitzgerald,  the  ancient  proprietor  of  the  demesne,  and 
the  remains  of  Castlecluin,  or  Clunagh  Castle,  placed  on  an  artificial 
mound  overhaagin^  the    river.      In  the   same  views    are    compre- 
hended well-stocked  deer-parks,   numerous   banqueting   rooms   and 
cottages,  chiefly  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey  with  the  handsome  bridge  and  neat  little  town  of 
Inistioge.    These  objects,  continues  Mr.  Brewer,  combined  with  the 
natural  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  present  such  an  enchanting  series  of 
prospects  as  is  not  to  be  found  within  the  same  limits  in  many  parts 
of  the  British  dominions.*'^ 

"  The  mansion  of  Woodstock  was  built  after  the  designs  of  David 
Biudon  by  Sir  William  Fownes,  maternal  grandfather  of  the  late 
William  Tighe,  Esq.,  father  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate. 
To  the  late  Mr.  Tighe  his  county  is  indebted  for  the  excellent  statistical 
survey  of  this  county." 

In  Hall's  interesting  work,  entited  Ireland  and  its  Scenery,  we 
read : — "  There  are  few  seats  in  Kilkenny  so  richly  and  gracefully  en- 
dowed by  nature  or  so  improved  by  science  and  taste  as  that  of  Wood- 
stock. The  rarest  shrubs  of  foreign  lands  are  skilfully  mingled  with 
*  old  patrician  trees,'  that  have  been  rooted  there  for  centuries,  while 
the  *  plebeian  underwood,'  that  fills  every  sequestered  nook,  seems  *  in 
place,'  in  the  midst  of  cultivation,  for  it  prevents  the  eye  from  dis- 
covering a  single  spot  of  nakedness.  Into  the  broad  river  that  skirts 
the  banks  a  score  of  tributary  streams  are  rushing ;  now  and  then,  as 
minature  cataracts,  down  lesser  precipices ;  occasionally  forming  a  placid 
basin,  where  the  trout  may  be  seen  basking  or  at  play,  or  rippling 

^  Brewer's  Beauties  of  Ireland :    Patent  and  Close  Rolls.    InquifeitionB : 
Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde :  Statute  Boll :  Toun^s  Tour. 
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onwards,  through  or  beneath  overhanging  boughs,  making  the  sweet 
and  gentle  music  that  more  than  anj  other  earthlj  sound  cheers  and 
calms  at  once.  Little  valleys  and  little  hills,  undulating  slopes  and 
rough  precipices,  steps  formed  by  the  roots  of  aged  oaks,  rocks  shaped 
by  the  hand  of  time  into  forms  grotesque — such  are  a  few  of  the  varied 
gifts  with  which  nature  has  bountifully  enriched  lovely  Woodstock. 
Art  has  been  very  busy  among  them,  but  with  so  rare  a  skill  that  it 
seems  to  have  laboured  always  under  the  direction  and  control  of  nature. 
On  two  or  three  of  the  heights,  and  also  immediately  skirting  the  river, 
graceful  and  picturesque  cottages  have  been  erected,  the  former  com- 
mand magnificent  views  of  the  distant  mountains  and  the  adjacent 
villages,  while  from  the  windows  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  salmon 
leaping — ^literally — ^in  shoals.  The  gardens  that  adjoin  the  house  are 
happily  contrasted  with  the  natural  luxuriance  of  the  ground  ;  the  beds 
are  formal,  and  of  artificial  character,  but  filled  to  abundance  with 
flowers  from  ^^11  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  for  either  pen  or 
pencil  to  render  justice  to  this  fascinating  place." 

The  writer  selects  one  scene — the  red  house — ^which  he  adds  will 
long  bring  the  beauties  of  Woodstock  to  the  memory  of  all  by  whom 
they  have  been  seen — the  cottage  beside  which  the  boats  are  moored, 
and  where  liberal  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors.  Amid  these  delicate  marvels  the  accomplished  authoress  of 
"  Psyche"  spent  many  years ;  here  the  sweetest  of  her  poems  were 
composed,  and  here  she  died  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1810,  bequeath- 
ing to  the  world  a  volume  of  pure  thoughts,  conveyed  in  graceful  and 
eloquent  verse."^  The  mausoleum  of  Indian  statuary  marble,  executed 
by  Flaxman,  has  been  erected  to  her  memory.  It  represents  the  fine 
form  of  the  deceased,  reclining  on  a  couch,  in  the  tranquil  sleep  of 
death,  whilst  attending  angels  are  waiting  her  resurrection. 

Many  years  ago  Monl^  Mason  projected  an  Irish  parochial  sur- 
vey, and  caused  circulars  to  be  sent  to  every  Protestant  Rector  in 
Ireland,  containing  a  schedule  of  the  various  topics  on  which  anti- 
quarian, local,  and  historical  information  was  required.  Three  comely 
volumes  were  published.  Amongst  the  parochial  notices  one  only  re- 
lates to  this  diocese,  namely,  Listerling.  The  third  volume  is  confined 
to  the  historical  reminiscences  of  the  Grace  family  and  the  parish  of 
Tullaroan. 

,  Hall's  "  Irelaud." 
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Much,  undoubtedly,  has  been  done  (says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cogan) 
with  laudable  zeal,  by  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  writers  to  pre- 
serve our  records  and  to  chronicle  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  for  until  each  diocese  has  its  separate 
history — ^and  ample  materials  abound  for  such — the  ecclesiastical 
annals,  antiquities,  and  traditions  of  Ireland  shall  be  incomplete. 

It  now  behoTes  every  one  of  us  to  improve  the  shining  hour,  to 
profit  by  the  example  of  our  illustrious  Bishop,  and  each  in  his  own 
sphere  do  something  to  rescue  from  destruction  and  decay  the  interest- 
ing memorials  of  our  country.  The  public  records  are  now,  for  the 
first  time,  open  to  us,  and  we  have  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  neglect 
the  advantages  so  generously  afiEorded.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  a  work  so  dear  to  every  Irishman  as  the 
resuscitation  and  publication  of  the  archives  of  our  country ;  and  if 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  forty-four  parishes  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory 
would  contribute  a  few  pages  in  illustration  of  the  historic  remains  of 
each  parish,  a  volume  would  be  obtained,  deserving  of  the  diocese  and 
of  the  country.  Like  the  four  poor  monks  who,  in  the  wilds  of  Done- 
gal, compiled  that  marvellous  work  entitled  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  we  should  do  something  in  our  days  to  snatch  from  the  tooth 
of  time  the  mouldering  memorials  of  our  dear  country,  and  ieave  to 
posterity  a  token  of  our  love  of  literature  and  the  island  of  saints ; 
and  it  may  so  be  when  we  are  gathered  to  our  fathers,  a  future  gene- 
ration will  do  justice  to  your  labours,  and  applaud  not  only  the  "  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,"  but  '*  The  Annals  of  the  Forty-four  Masters 
of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory." 

I  have  quoted  from  an  article  on  the  Priory  of  Inistioge  in  the 
"  Dublin  Literary  Magazine ;"  but  as  the  notice  in  question  was  writ- 
ten by  myself,  I  trust  I  will  be  pardoned  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken. 

I  thank  you,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  for  the  attention  you  have 
been  pleased  to  bestow  on  my  hasty  narrative.  Encouraged  by  your 
kindness,  I  trust  on  the  next  occasion  to  do  something  more  deserving 
of  your  approbation. 


INISTIOGE  AND  THE  CROZIER  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 

(BY  THE  EEV.  PATEICK  NEAET.  C.C.) 

A  learned  paper  read  by  Mr.  Morrin,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  our 
Diocesan  ArchsBological  Society,  has  given  rise'to  an  interestinc:  con- 
troversy. From  a  Charter  of  Henry  HE.,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  (Charter  Roll  14,  Henry  HE.,  p.  1.,  MS.),  Mr.  Morrin  feels 
confident  that  the  Crozier  of  St.  Patrick,  commonly  known  as  "  The 
Stsbft  of  Jesus,"  was  about  600  years  ago  preserved  at  Inistioge.  As  an 
Ossory  Priest,  I  would  feel  it  an  honour  to  my  native  diocese  to  have 
a  monastery  in  it  selected,  even  for  a  brief  period,  as  the  depository  of 
a  relic  so  precious  and  so  venerated  from  the  days  of  our  National 
Apostle  down  to  the  year  1538,  when  it  was  sacrilegiously  burned  in 
Dublin,  having  been  previously  stripped  of  the  priceless  gems  and 
precious  stones  with  which  the  piety  of  our  Catholic  forefathers  had 
studded  it. 

To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  Charter,  and  as 
to  the  proof  it  affords  of  his  contention,  Mr.  Morrin  sent  to  London 
"  for  an  official  copy  and  translation"  thereof.  Here  are  the  Latin  text 
and  the  translation  as  published  in  the  Kilkenny  Jotimal  (Sept.  19, 
1877) : 


Henricus  Eex,  &c.,  salutem,  inspeximus 
cartam  Domini  Johannis,  Eegis  patris 
nostri  quam  fecit  Johanni  quondam 
Dublinensi  archiepiscopo  dum  fuit 
Mortonioe  in  hec  verba ;  loannea  comes 
Mortonioe  Dominus  Hibernis  .  .  . 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  presenti 
carta  mea  confirmass^  Johanni  Dub- 
linensi Archiepiscopo  et  successoribus 
suis  omnes  possessiones  tum  in  eccles- 
iasticid,  quam  in  mundimis  tenementis 
quas  predecessores  ejus  tenuerunt  et 
que  de  novo  mea  et  aliorum  pia  lar- 
gitione  ecclesiss  Dulinensi  coUata  sunt 

terram  etiam  do 

Kilfechre  in  Ossoria  quam  ei  dedit 
Eex  D  .  .  .  .  assensu  patris  mei, 
et  terram  de  Fidoyne  que  est  ex  dono 
meo  et  feodum  militis  quod  assensu 
meo  datum  fuit  baculo  Jesu  apud  lu- 
istyoch.  et  feodum  militis  in  Media  ex 
dono  Hugonis  de  Lacy 


Henry  the  King,  &c,,  greeting.  We 
have  inspectf'd  a  charter  of  the  Lord 
John  the  King,  our  father,  which  he 
made  to  John  (Comyn),  formerly 
Ajrcbbiahop  of  Dublin,  wbUst  he  was 
Earl  of  Moreton,  Lord  of  Ireland.  . 
.  .  Know  ye  that  I  bave  panted, 
and  by  my  present  charter  confirmed 
to  John,  Arcbbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
bis  successors,  all  the  possessions,  as 
well  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  worldly 
tenements,  wbicb  his  predecessors 
beld,  and  wbicb  vte  de  novo  conferred, 
by  the  pious  largess  of  myself  and 
others,  on  tbe  Church  of  Dublin.  .  . 
Also,  the  land  of  Kilfechre,  in  Ossory, 
wbicb  King  D.  .  .  »  gave  to  him 
with  tbe  assent  of  my  father,  and  the 
land  of  Fidoyne,  which  is  my  gift,  and 
a  knight's  fee,  which  with  my  consent 
was  given  to  the  Staff  of  Jesus  at 
Inistyoch:  and  a  knight's  fee  in  Meath, 
the  gift  of  Hugh  de  Lacy 
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He  also  sent  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  "  to  consult  the  calendar 
of  those  Rolls,  lately  made  hj  Mr.  S.  Sweetman."  His  translation  or 
abstract  of  that  portion  of  the  EoU  in  question  (14,  Henry  m.)  is  : — 
"  A  knight's  fee,  which  by  the  king's  consent  was  given  to  the  Staff  of 
Jesus  at  Inistyoch." 

If  these  two  translations  of  the  charter  be  correct,  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Morrin  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  assume  that  the  Staff  was  preserved 
in  Inistioge  at  some  period  before  Prince  John  became  Earl  of  Moreton,* 
but  not  during  the  reign  of  Henry  m.  (1216-71),  as  he  asserts.  But 
are  these  translations  correct  P  Here  I  join  issue  and  say  they  are  not. 
Here  is  the  translation  which  I  hold  to  be  the  correct  one  : — "  King 
Henry,  greeting,  &c.,  .  .  .  Know  ye  that  I  have  granted  to  John, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  his  successors,  all  the  possessions,  etc.  (as 

above Also,  the  land  of  Kilf echre,  in  Ossory,  which  King 

D.2  gave  him  with  the  assent  of  my  father,  and  the  land  of  Fidoyne  at 
Inistyoch,  which  is  my  gift  and  the  knight's  fee  at  IniHyoch,  which, 
with  my  consent,  was  given  to  the  Staff  of  Jesus  ;  and  a  knight's  fee 
in  Meath,  the  gift  of  Hugh  de  Lacey."  Thus,  according  to  this  trans- 
lation, it  is  the  knight^sfee,  and  not  the  Staff,  that  was  at  Inistioge 
(apud  Inistyoch). 

The  context  too  bears  out  this  translation. 

The  charter  enumerates  the  various  grants  made  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  his  successors  in  such  manner  as  that  they  may  be 
easily  identified,  just  as  a  landlord  giving  a  lease  to  a  tenant  marks 
out  by  map  or  chart,  or  describes  in  writing  the  exact  property  leased 
to  him — 1st,  it  confirms  to  him  and  them  all  the  possessions  held  by 
his  predecessors ;  2nd,  it  grants  them  the  lands  of  Kilferagh  in  Ossory  ; 
3rd,  the  land  of  Fidawn  at  Inistioge ;  4th,  a  knight's  fee  in  Meath,  in 
the  gift  of  Hugh  de  Lacy ;  and  5th,  the  knight's  fee  at  Inistioge,  which, 
with  Prince  John's  assent,  was  previously  given  to  the  Staff — ^that  is, 
to  defray  the  expenses  attendant  on  its  guardianship.  If  the  other 
translations  be  correct,  the  charter  does  not  state  where  this  fee  was 
situate ;  it  gives  it  neither  a  local  habitation  nor  a  name,  as  it  does  to 

I  John  was  created  Earl  of  Moreton  by  his  brother  Richard  I.  in  1189. 

3  This  King  D.  is  Donal  MacEilpatrick,  Lord  of  Ossory,  whose  obit  the 
Four  Masters  record  under  the  year  a.d.  1185.  He  is  the  last  prince  of  Ossory 
mentioned  in  the  "  Book  of  Leinster."  He  granted  "  the  lands  of  Kilfechre  in 
Ossory  to  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  a  knight's  fee  in 
Fiddown  to  the  Staff  of  Jesus."  (Transactions  of  the  R.H.A.A.I.,  396,  vol.  iv., 
4th  series).     This  Fidawn  is  the  present  Fiddown  at  Inistioge. 
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the  other  grants.  If  this  knight's  fee  was  not  at  Inistioge  where  was 
it  ?  Why  is  the  charter  silent  as  to  its  whereabouts  ?  We  ought  to 
condude  that  it  is  equally  definite  as  to  all  the  grants.  The  translation 
which  I  adopt  makes  it  equally  so.  The  others  do  not.  I  may  add 
that  the  words  of  the  charter  "  apud  Inistioge,"  and  "  in  Media,"  bear 
out  this  translation.  ''Apud  Inistyoch"  means  adjoining  Inistioge, 
or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  or  vicinity,  yet  not  in  Inistioge. 
The  priory  was  in  the  midst  of  Inistioge.  If  the  Staff  were  preserved 
anywhere  about  that  town  it  must  be  in  the  priory,  which  was  in 
Inistioge. 

Mr.  Morrin's  two  learned  friends,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hamilton,  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Mr.  M'Sweeny,  of  the  H.  I.  Academy,  quite 
agree  with  him  in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question,  and  in 
asserting  that  I  mistake  the  classical  and  legal  meaning  of  the  word 
apud  in  the  phrase  **  apud  Inistyoch"  in  Prince  John's  charter.  All 
three  are  of  one  accord  in  saying  that ''  apud  Inistyoch"  cannot  mean 
near  to  or  adjoining  Inistioge,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  means 
simply  in  Inistioge.  And  Mr.  Morrin  further  adds  that  if  the 
writer  of  the  charter  meant  that  the  knight's  fee^  was  near  to  or 
adjoining  Inistioge,  he  wotild  have  employed  another  word,  such  as 
prope  or  jtixta,  &c.,  instead  of  apitd.  That  I  have  not  mistaken  either 
the  classical  or  legal  meaning  of  apud  is  easily  proved.  First,  as  to  its 
classical  meaning,  I  have  before  me  Littleton's  large  classical  dic- 
tionary, in  which  I  find  the  four  first  meanings  given  for  that  word 
are,  at^  hi/,  nigh^  near^  which,  indeed,  the  very  root  of  the  word  {ad 
pedem — at  the  foot  of),  shows  to  be  its  primary  meaning ;  so  that  if  I 
err  in  my  interpretation  of  it  I  err  in  very  good  company.  As  to  the 
meaning  oijtixtaj  prope,  and  apud,  in  legal  Latin :  upon  looking  over 
the  Inquisitions  of  Leinster,  I  find  these  three  words  to  mean  near, 
yet  with  nice  distinctions  of  meaning.  Juxta  means  beside  a  place,  as 
a  garden  or  field  beside  a  road,  or  a  meadow  beside  a  river ;  while^rop^ 
means  near  in  the  sense  of  not  far  off.  For  instance,  in  an  Inquisition 
held  in  Kilkenny  on  the  27th  April,  1609,  the  town  of  Ballyroe  is 

,  A  KfUghfs  Fee  was  as  much  land  as  sufficed  for  the  decent  maintenance  of 
a  knigbt  and  his  retinue.  Some  estimate  it  at  480  acres,  others  at  680.  others 
at  800  acres ;  but  most  probably  Selden  is  right  in  saying  it  contained  no  fixed 
quantity  of  land,  but  as  much  as  the  King  granted  f  oi  the  service  of  one  knight. 
Surely  480  acres  in  one  district  might  be  more  valuable  than  800  in  another. 
(See  P.  H.  Here's  "  Ancient  Measures  of  Land/'  p.  42).  The  value  of  a  knight's 
fee  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  was  Jei6. 
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described  as  being  "  prope  Thomastown."  Again,  in  an  Inquisition 
held  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  Parksgrove  is 
described  as  being  "  prope  Balljragget.**  Now,  Parksgrove  is  a  full 
mile  from  Balljragget ;  so  is  Bally  roe  from  Thomastown,  and  yet  they 
are  in  legal  Latin  said  to  be  near  (prope)  those  towns,  that  is,  not  far 
from  them,  though  by  no  means  adjoining  them.  But  apud  implies 
proximity  of  a  closer  kind.  For  instance,  in  an  Inquisition  held  in 
Kilkenny,  18th  April,  1623,  among  other  property  of  various  kinds, 
Robert  Rothe  was  found  seized  of  a  head  rent  of  6s.,  derivable  from 
"  one  messuage  apud  le  comer  shop,"  then  in  possession  of  Walter 
Ryan.  Assuredly  this  messuage  or  dwelling  house  was  not  in  the 
comer  shop,  but  immediately  adjoining  it,  and  was  thus  easily  identified, 
as  we  may  feel  assured  that  Walter  Ryan's  comer  shop  was  as  well 
known  then  as  Birch's  comer  shop  in  our  own  day.  Again,  in  an 
Inquisition  held  at  Thomastown,  September  9,  1607,  we  find  occurring 
the  actual  phrase  in  dispute,  "  apud  Inistioge" — the  real  bone  of 
contention.  Just  let  us  see  whether  it  means  in  Inistioge,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town.  In  this  Inquisition  Theobald  Viscount 
Butler  was  found  seized  of  divers  messuages,  gardens,  lands,  tenements, 
mills,  &c.,  "  in  Inesteoke,"  as  also  of  "  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  *apud 
Inesteoke,'  called  Killenleigh,  containing  40  acres,  bounded  by  the  land 
of  Brownesf  orde  on  the  east,  and  by  Curraghmore  on  the  south."  Here, 
then,  is  clear  proof  that,  in  legal  Latin,  "  apud  Inesteoke"  means  in 
the  vicinity  of  Inistioge,  but  not  in  it.  In  this  sense  these  40  acres 
were  at  Inistioge.  In  the  same  sense  the  knight's  fee  was  there  also 
— just  as  the  Hon.  Colonel  Tighe's  demesne  is  there  to-day. 

"  If  *  apud,' "  says  Mr.  McSweeney,  "  means  *  near'  it  is  strange  that 
the  editor  of  the  Calendars  did  not  so  translate  it ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
expect  he  would  be  more  conversant  with  the  technical  meaning  of 
words  in  such  documents  than  a  mere  Latin  scholar  or  pedagogue." 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  apttd  is  a  technical  word,  or  that  editors  of 
calendars  never  make  mistakes  in  translating  even  such  words,  or  that 
mere  Latin  scholars  or  pedagogues  are  quite  incapable  of  occasionally 
setting  them  right.  There  is  a  wise  proverb— "People  who,  live  in 
glass  houses  should  not  be  fond  of  throwing  stones." 

Is  it  not  passing  strange,  while  my  learned  friend  professes  great 
admiration  for  living  editors  of  calendars,  that  he  should  hold  in  such 
slight  esteem  the  illustrious  dead.  In  the  Kilkenny  Journal  (19th 
Sept.,  1877),  he  writes  :  "  Now,  the  Charter  Roll  is  the  legitimate  and 
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unerring  source  of  all  subsequent  quotations,  and  I  now,  with  great 
respect,  offer  it  as  unassailable-  Allen's  Registry  and  ArchsBologist 
notwithstanding — and  I  now  ventiure  to  repeat  I  am  at  liberty  to  assume 
the  Staff  was  preserved  in  Inistiogein  the  reign  of  Henry  III." 

The  Charter  Roll  certainly  is  the  unerring  source  of  all  subsequent 
quotations,  when  rightly  translated  and  understood,  but  otherwise  not. 
It  matters  little  who  Archaaologist  may  be  ;  but  who  is  this  Allen  who 
meets  with  such  scant  courtesy  ?  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
Registry  called  the  "  Liber  Niger,"  or  Black  Book  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Dublin.  Yet  he  was  no  ordinary  registrar  or  editor  of  calendars. 
In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Dublin, 
consecrated  in  1528,  and  in  1534  assassinated  at  Clontarf  by  Silken 
Thomas  and  his  uncles,  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  surpassing  any  of  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  of  our  own  day.^  He  was  a  successor  of  that  very 
J  ohn  Comyn  to  whom,  and  to  whose  successors,  John,  when  Earl  of  More- 
ton,  granted  the  knight's  fee.  which  with  his  fether's  absent  was  granted 
to  the  Staff.  Assuredly  ''  this  man  of  learning  and  diligent  inquirer 
into  antiquities"  (to  use  the  learned  Protestant  Ware's  eulogium  of 
him)  knew  far  better  348  years  ago  where  lay  the  landed  property 
granted  from  time  to  time  to  the  very  See  over  which  he  ruled  than  the 
editors  of  State  Calendars  can  pretend  to  know  in  the  year  of  grace  1877. 
Now,  Archbishop  Alan  (for  so  himself  spelt  his  name)  tells  us  in  his 
Registry  that  the  knight's  fee  granted  to  John  Comyn,  his  predecessor 
in  the  See  of  Dublin,  was  situate  at  Inistioge ;  which  knight's  fee  was 
the  identical  one  previously  granted  with  Prince  John's  assent  to  the 
Staff  of  Jesus.^ 

Mr.  McSweeney,  R.I.A.,  whose  opinion  Mr.  M.  asked,  "  is  glad  to 
see  that  the  original  Latin  sup[>orts  Mr.  Morrin's  original  translation." 
Still  he  adds  very  cautiously  : — "  The  fact  may  be  otherwise,  but  the 
ontM  of  proving  from  other  sources  that  the  Staff  was  not  at  Inistioge 
lies  with  the  party  objecting." 

This  onus  I  willingly  assume.  I  suppose  it  won't  be  offensive  to 
presume  that  Archbishop  Alan  knew  Latin  as  well  as  Mr.  McSweeney 
or  his  learned  friends,  and  yet  he  translates  the  charter  differently. 

1  Ware's  Bishops,  p.  848. 

2  In  Allen's  Kegistry  (fol.  21)  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  reijj^n  of  Richard  the 
First,  Prince  John  Lord  of  Ireland  confirmed  to  John  Comyn,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  amongst  other  possessions  in  Odsory  "  the  knight's  fee  in  Inistioge, 
which  by  his  consent  had  been  previously  g^ven  to  the  staJT  of  Jesus." 
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And  indeed  his  authority ,  for  the  reasons  assigned  above,  ought  to  settle 
the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  inquirer. 

I  will  further  add  that  to  any  one  who  knows  the  extraordinary 
veneration  in  which  this  Staff  was  held  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  sufficient 
proof  of  its  never  being  preserved  at  Inistioge,  that  no  one  Irish 
annalist  or  historian  mentions,  or  breathes  a  suspicion  of  its  having 
been  ever  preserved  elsewhere  than  at  Armagh  and  Dublin.  We  know 
beyond  any  manner  of  doubt  that  St.  Malachy  was  translated  from  the 
See  of  Down  to  the  Primatial  See  of  Armagh  in  1134 ;  and  that  Neill, 
the  usurping  Bishop  of  the  latter  See,  carried  away  with  him  St. 
Patrick's  Book  of  the  Gospels  and  Pastoral  Staff,  and  that  many  of 
the  faithful  regarded  him  as  the  true  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  because 
he  held  possession  of  those  precious  relics.  Yet,  says  Dr.  Lauigan 
(vol.  iv.,  p.  95),  "As  to  Neill,  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  desist  from 
his  pret'Cnsions,  and  to  give  up  the  reliques,  which  he  had  taken  away." 
It  is  equally  certain  that  about  the  year  1180  the  Staff  was  carried 
away  from  Armagh  to  Dublin,  though  as  to  the  very  exact  year,  there 
is  a  slight  discrepancy  amongst  our  most  learned  historians.  That  it 
was  carried  away  to  Dublin  about  this  year,  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Colgan,  Ware,  and  Lanigan  are  of  one  accord. 

Lanigan  (vol.  iv.,  p.  242,)  quoting  that  most  accurate  of  Irish 
annalists — Ware  — says  : — "  He  (Ware)  adds  (at  A.  1180)  that  it  was 
placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  where  it  was  preserved 
with  great  care  till  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  And  he  tells 
us  (ib.  at  1538)  that  it  was  burned  and  destroyed  in  the  year  1538  " 

Now,  if  the  Staff  was  preserved  in  Dublin  with  great  care  from  1180 
till  1538,  I  respectfully  ask  how  could  it  be  preserved  at  Inistioge,  at 
any  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  from  1216  to  1271  ? 

I  think  I  may  now  fairly  assume  that  the  Staff  was  never  preserved 
at  Inistioge  during  the  lifetime  of  John  or  his  son,  Henry  HE.,  or  at 
any  period  of  our  chequered  history. 

But  while  differing  with  Mr.  Morrin  in  his  interpretation  of  this 
charter,  I  feel,  in  common  with  every  member  of  our  Society,  that 
we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  taken  the  pains  of  securing 
a  copy  of  the  original,  along  with  the  views  entertained  regarding  it 
by  his  two  learned  antiquarian  friends. 

To  this  short  paper,  as  originally  published  in  the  Kilkenny  Journal^ 
1  have  already  added  two  notes.     And  as  everything  connected  with 
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the  "  Staff  of  Jesus"  must  be  supremely  interesting  to  Irish  Catholics, 
I  here  transcribe  from  Connellan's  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters/' 
page  408,  a  learned  note,  slightly  abridged,  containing  a  short  history 
of  that  venerable  relic  : — "  St,  Patrick's  Orozier". — This  remarkable 
relic,  which  was  also  called  St.  Patrick's  Staff,  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  particularly  in  the  Tripartite  Life  by  Colgan 
in  his  Trias  Thaumaturga,  p.  263,  and  in  Lanigan  (vol.  I.,  p.  178), 
and  likewise  in  St.  Patrick's  Life,  by  Joceline,  the  monk,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Numerous  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  this 
Staff,  which  was  compared  with  the  rod  of  Moses.  St.  Patrick  is  said 
to  have  received  it  from  a  hermit,  who  resided  in  an  island  of  the 
Etruscan  Sea,  supposed  to  have  been  Lerins,  near  Antibes,  off  the 
coast  of  France,  where  there  was  a  celebrated  monastery  in  ancient 
times,  in  which  St.  Patrick  studied  some  years.  According  to  Jocelin, 
the  name  of  the  hermit  was  Justus,  and  he  had  brought  the  Staff  from 
the  Holy  Land,  and  it  was  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  our  Saviour, 
hence  called  in  Irish  Bachall  losa,  latinised  BaculiM  Jesu^  signifying 
the  Staff  of  Jesus.  By  the  Irish  writers  it  was  generally  called  Bachall 
Phadrai^,  that  is,  the  Staff  of  Patrick ;  the  word  Bachall  in  Irish  sig- 
nifying a  staff,  like  the  Latin  Baculug ;  hence  Bachall,  or  Bachall 
EaspuiCy  that  is,  a  Bishop's  Staff,  was  the  term  applied  to  a  crozier  ; 
therefore  by  Patrick's  Staff  was  meant  his  crozier.  This  Staff  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Irish  annalists.  In  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  (a..d,  784)  it  is  mentioned  in  a  passage  thus  translated 
by  Dr.  O'Connor  :  "  A  sacrilegious  carrying  off  of  the  Staff  of  Jesus, 
and  the  relics  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Donogh,  the  son  of  Donald,  at  the 
eastern  rath,  called  Bath  Airthir,  at  the  fair  or  assembly."  At  a.d. 
1027,  it  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Tigearnach,  "  the  Staff  of 
Jesus  was  sacrilegiously  carried  off,  together  with  three  horses ;  and 
the  man  who  dared  sacrilegiously  to  do  that  deed  was  slain  before  nine 
days "  * 

At  A..D.  1180,  A.F.M.,  mention  is  again  made  of  this  relic,  where 
it  is  stated  that  a  hostile  force  was  led  by  Turlogh  O'Brien,  £ing  of 
Thomond,  to  Dublin  and  Meath,  when  Malachy,  King  of  Meath,  came 
into  his  camp  with  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  accompanied  by  the  successor  of 
St.  Patrick  and  the  clergy  of  Munster.  Again,  in  the  same  Annals,  at 
1143,  it  is  mentioned  that  Muiredach  O'Duffy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
the  lords  and  chiefs  of  Con  naught,  the  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  having 
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the  Staff  of  Jesus  with  him,  the  Coarb  of  St.  Feichin,  with  the  bell  of 
St.  FeichiD,  together  with  the  Bo-ban  of  St.  Kevio,  were  all  as  pledges 
of  a  peace  between  Turlogh  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  and  Murtogh 
O'McLaghlin,  King  of  Meath. 

'*  St.  Bernard,  in  his  life  of  St.  Malachy,  thus  speaks  of  the  Staff : 
"Nigell,  however,  seeing  that  his  flight  was  impending,  took  with 
him  certain  celebrated  things  belonging  to  the  See  (Armagh),  namely, 
the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  which  had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  and  a 
Staff,  covered  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  most  precious  gems,  which 
they  named  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  because  the  Lord  himself  (as  the  opinion 
is)  held  it  in  his  own  hands  and  formed  it ;  and  these  were  held  in  the 
highest  honour  and  veneration  in  that  nation  For  these  things  were 
most  remarkable  and  celebrated  amongst  the  people,  and  held  in  such 
veneration  by  all  that  whoever  was  seen  to  possess  them,  the  foolish 
and  silly  people  (populus  stultus  et  iusipiens)  considered  him  to  be 
the  real  bishop." 

Colgan,  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturga,  p.  6,  tells  us  that  '*  Tassach 
was  the  worker  in  metals  of  St.  Patrick,  and  was  the  first  who  or- 
namented the  Staff  of  Jesus  with  a  precious  covering ;  his  church  is 
Rath-Colptha,  near  Downpatrick,  to  the  east.'*  This  St.  Tassach  lived 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick  as 
skilled  in  the  working  of  metals,  and  in  the  art  of  the  goldsmith.  In 
the  year  1180,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  the  Bachall 
Fhadraig  was  removed  from  Armagh  to  Dublin  by  William  Fitz  Adelm. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  the  12th  century,^  thus  mentions  this 
relic : — '*  Amongst  all  the  croziers  in  Ireland,  and  relics  of  saints  made 
of  wood,  that  potent  and  famous  one,  which  they  call  the  Staff  of  Jesus, 
not  undeservedly  seems  to  be  the  prime  and  chief,  by  which  in  the 
common  opinion  St.  Patrick  banished  poisonous  reptiles  from  the 
island.  The  origin  of  it  is  indeed  as  uncertain  as  its  virtue  is  certain. 
But  in  our  times,  and  by  the  assistance  of  our  people,  this  noble 
treasure  was  translated  from  Armagh  to  Dublin." 

Ware,  in  his  annals  of  Henry  VIII.,  tells  us  that  in  1 538,  "  the 
image  of  Christ  crucified,  in  the  abbey  of  Ballibogan,  and  St.  Patrick's 
Staff,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Dublin,  which 
William,  the  son  of  Adelm,  brought  from  Armagh,  and  gave  as  a  gift 

I  Cambrensis  paid  a  short  visit  to  Ireland  in  1183.    Again  he  visited  Ireland, 
April,  11S5,  and  remained  here  till  Easter,  1186. 
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to  that  church  in  the  year  1180,  underwent  a  like  fate" — that  is,  were 
committed  to  the  flames. 

Thus  far  the  annotator  of  Connellan's  '*  Four  Masters."  We  have 
seen  above,  at  1143,  certain  princes  and  bishops,  ^fcc.,  assembled  to 
establish  a  lasting  peace  between  the  Kings  of  Oonnaught  and  Meatb , 
and,  in  order  to  do  so  with  all  possible  solemnity,  the  successor  of  St. 
Patrick  carried  with  him  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  and  the  successor  of  St. 
Feichin  the  bell  of  St.  Feichin.  Mr.  Hogan,  in  his  "  Life  of  St.  Ciaran," 
(p.  16),  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Chronicum  Scotorum,  at  the  year 
1041,  which  shows  how  the  very  bell  which  St.  Patrick  gave  St.  Eieran, 
and  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  were  employed  on  another  memorable  occasion : 

"  The  community  of  St.  Ciaran  fasted  at  Tula  Garbha  against 
Aedh  T7a  Conflacla,  dynast  of  Teabhtha,  and  the  Baman  Oiarain  was 
rung  against  him  there  with  the  end  of  the  BachaUIsa ;  and  the  place 
moreover  where  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  clergy.  In  that  same 
place  his  head  was  cut  off  before  the  end  of  a  month  by  the  men  of 
Medhe"  (Meath). 

Upon  which  passage  Mr.  Hogan  thus  comments : — ''  The  Bachal 
Isa  had  been  St.  Patrick's  Crozier,  which  on  this  occasion  was  brought 
from  Armagh  to  Meath,  that,  by  tolling  with  it  St.  Ciaran's  bell,  the 
excommunication  then  pronounced  against  Aedh  or  Hugh  O'Confiacla 
might  be  more  solemn  and  imposing." 

Lanigan  (vol.  iv.,  p.  241-2,)  maintains  the  Staff  could  not  have  been 
carried  away  from  Armagh  till  the  year  1184,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  till  then,  as  he  alleges,  none  of  the  foreign  adventurers  had  entered 
that  city.  In  that  year,  however,  Philip  de  Worcester  entered  Armagh 
with  a  great  army,  and  extorted  much  money  from  the  clergy.  In  the 
April  of  the  following  year  (1185),  Prince  John  landed  at  Waterford.^ 
And,  as  we  may  be  quite  certain  there  was  just  then  an  outcry  among  the 
Irish  princes  and  people  at  ''the  sacrilegious  carrying  away  of  the 
Staff,"  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  John,  in  order  to  appease  the 
Irish,  assented  to  the  grant  of  the  knight's  fee  at  Inistioge,  for  its 
decent  maintenance,  which  knight's  fee,  immoral  and  imprincipled 
scoundrel  that  he  was,  he  afterwards,  when  Earl  of  Moreton,  took  away 
from  the  Staff,  and  gave,  along  with  other  possessions  in  Ossory  and 
Meath,  to  his  friend,  John  Comyn,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Why  Prince 
John  was  so  generous  to  this  Archbishop  is  very  intelligible.     John 

2  Lanigan,  iv.,  267. 
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Comyn  was  a  great  favourite  of  Prince  John's  father,  Henry  IE.,  who 
sent  him  over  to  Ireland,  Sept.,  1184,  to  prepare  the  way  for  John's 
arrival ;  and  a  difficult  task  it  must  have  been,  for,  during  the  few 
months  John  spent  in  Ireland  (April,  1185,  to  Dec,  1185,)  he  and  his 
courtiers  so  outraged  Celt  and  Saxon  alike  that  a  general  insurrection 
was  the  result  of  his  first  visit  to  his  lordship  of  Ireland. 

We  have  seen  above  (note  2,  p.  26o)  that  Donal  or  Domhnal 
MacGilla  Phadraig,  who  died  in  1185,  granted  the  knight's  fee  in 
Fiddawn  to  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Staff.  From,  this  fact  I  think,  we  may  safely 
infer,  that  when  this  grant  was  made,  the  staff  must  have  been  in 
Dublin.  Had  it  been  in  Armagh  at  that  time,  the  grant  would  have 
been  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  And  as  St.  Laurence 
O'Toole  died  November  14,  a.d.  1180,  we  may  further  infer  that  the 
Staff  was  removed  to  Dublin  some  time  before  that  date.  This  shows 
that  the  date  assigned  by  Lanigan  (1184)  for  the  removal  of  the  Staff 
cannot  be  correct. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  Fitzpatricks  of  Ossory  showing  their 
veneration  for  the  crozier  of  St.  Patrick,  when  we  reflect  that  their 
very  name  Gilla  means  the  "  Servant  of  Patrick,"  a  name  which  that 
family  assumed  in  order  tb  place  them  and  theirs  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland. 


TRANSCRIPTS  FROM  THE  MONUMENTS  IN 

CALLAN  CHURCH. 

BY    MR.    THOMAS    SHELLY. 

"  That  it  may  be  a  sign  among  you ;  and  when  your  children  shall  ask  you 
to-morrow,  sayings  What  mean  these  stones  P  you  shall  answer  them. — ^Josue  iv., 
6  and  7. 

So  much  having  been  done  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  monu- 
mental remains  in  various  other  parts  of  this  county,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  supply  some  notice  of 
the  monuments  still  to  be  found  in  and  around  the  ruins  of  the  "  Church 
of  the  Blessed  Mary  at  Callan/'  and  to  append  such  notes  and  traditions 
as  I  have  had  means  of  collecting  relative  to  the  families  to  whom  the 
monuments  originally  belonged.  Besides  those  which  are  contained  in 
the  following  pages,  a  great  many  remain  still  unnoticed,  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  have  baffled  my  endeavour  to  d(^cipher  them.     One  of 
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those  is  the  flag  on  which  the  baptismal  font  of  the  church  is  set,  and 
which  is  a  fragment  of  considerable  size,  having  part  of  an  inscription 
in  incised  letters  elegantly  finished.  There  are  some  with  only  a  few 
disconnected  words  and  letters  to  be  seen  on  them,  while  others,  having 
been  trodden  upon  for  centuries,  have  at  last  been  completely  defaced. 
Scattered  around  also  are  several  '*  coffin-shaped"  slabs,  and  a  few 
effigies  sculptured  in  high  relief.  One  of  these  slabs  has  a  cross  raised 
on  it  of  a  pattern  similar  to  those  which  are  said  to  date  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  effigies  are  all  of  about  two  feet  in  height, 
and  evidently  have  originally  been  the  supports  of  the  covering  flags 
of  table-shaped  monuments  that  have  long  since  disappeared.  Those 
flags  and  sculptured  figures  are  now  but  the  memorials  of  him, 
"  Whose  name  on  earth  no  longer  known, 
Hath  mouldered  with  the  mouldering  stone." 
for  not  one  contains  a  single  letter  or  device  to  tell  us  a  word  of 
their  former  owners. 

No.  I.  — Hie  jacet  dominus  Eothe  quondam  vicarius 

de  Callan  qui  obiit  anno  domi',  mccccxxvi die  mensis 

Octobris  cujus  ae' 

Here  lies  Master  ....  Eothe,  formerly  Vicar  of  Callan, 
who  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1428  ....  day  of  October, 
on  whose  (soul  may  God  have  mercy). 

This  is  a  floor  slab,  very  much  broken  and  defaced,  lying  near  the 
second  pillar  of  the  nave  or  centre  aisle.  It  is  the  oldest  inscribed 
stone  as  yet  discovered  among  the  ruins. 

No.  n. — Hie  jacet  discretus  .  .  .  obiit  .  .  .  mccccxlii., 
pro  cujus  animee  omnibus  Pater  et  Ave  decertibus  clx.  indulge nci 

Here  lies  that  discreet  man.     .     .     .     who  died 

1442.     .     .     .     160  days  indulgence  is  granted  to  all  who  shall  say  a 
Pater  and  Ave  for  his  soul. 

This  stone  lies  near  the  church  door.  The  inscription,  in  raised 
old  English  characters,  runs  round  the  edge.  The  flag  is  broken  in 
several  parts,  and  the  lettering  much  defaced.  There  is  an  ornamental 
cross  in  the  centre,  and  to  the  right  of  the  cross  is  a  shield,  having 
sculptured  on  it  a  chevron,  engrailed,  between  three  roses,  showing  the 
monument  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  LeBlund,  a  name  connected 
with  Callan  at  an  early  period.  Shortly  after  the  time  of  the  date  on 
this  stone  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  White,  which  signifies  the 
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same  as  the  Norman- French  Le  Blund.  The  monuments  of  the 
Whites  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Clonmel,  with  dates  of  the  early  part  of 
the  following  century,  have  the  same  arms  as  those  on  this  stone. 

The  Whites  are  said  to  have  resided  at  Whitesland,  within  two 
miles  of  the  town,  where  some  old  walls  are  pointed  out  as  the  remains 
of  their  castle ;  and  also  for  some  time  at  Westcourt,  which  in  some 
old  documents  is  mentioned  as  **  alias  Whitescourt." 

Adam  Le  Blund,  banker,  of  Callan,  was  the  second  husband  of 
the  celebrated  Kilkenny  witch.  Dame  Alice  Eettyl,  and,  as  appears 
from  various  entries  in  close  and  patent  Rolls  in  Chancery,  he  and  his 
son-in-law,  William  Outlawe,  appeared  to  have  acted  on  an  extensive 
scale  as  lenders  of  money  to  the  Crown  and  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Ireland.  In  the  year  1302  William  Outlawe  made  a  complaint  to  the 
Crown  that  the  sheriff  had  forcibly  entered  his  house  at  night  with  an 
armed  retinue,  and,  having  dug  therein,  discovered  and  carried  awaj 
the  sum  of  <£3,000,  which  he  had  hidden  under  ground  for  Adam  Le 
Blund,  of  Callan,  and  his  wife  Alice,  in  trust  for  them.  The  name  of 
the  witch's  husband  was  De  Valle,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
also  of  Callan.  The  name  is  discemable  as  part  of  the  inscription  on 
a  monument,  evidently  of  a  very  remote  date,  which  forms  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  church. 

I^icholas  White,  Rector  of  Callan,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

No.  3.  .  .  .  jaoet  discretus  Vir  Joh'nes  Tobyn,  Rector  hujus 
Eccle'  f u'  dator  de  chantere  nove  qui 

cujus  aiabs'  pptr'  deus  amS'  Totus  no' 

jaces  qo  lapis  iste  jacet. 

This  badly  used  and  now  dilapidated  monument  lies  on  the  floor 
of  the  centre  aisle,  or  nave,  next  the  gable  wall  of  the  choir,  to  the  lett 
side  of  the  church  door.  It  is  broken  into  several  pieces.  The  in- 
scription was  cut  around  the  border,  and  also  continued  on  two  bands 
at  the  side  of  the  shaft  of  a  floriated  cross,  decorating  the  centre.  The 
lettering  on  that  part  near  the  wall  being  the  more  protected,  is  still 
fairly  legible,  but  that  on  the  outer  edge  and  on  the  bands  is  nearly 
obliterated,  and  is  now  difficult  to  copy  with  any  certainty  of  correctness. 
Disjointed  as  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  produce  it,  I  have  attempted 
no  translation  of  it ;  but  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  the  whole  inscription 
would  probably  be  brought  to  light.     The  date  is  not  traceable,  but  it 
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is  highly  probable  it  is  the  monnment  of  Master  John  Tobjn,  Rector  of 
Gallan,  who  in  the  year  1516  gave  testimony  regarding  the  legitimacy 
of  Piers  Butler,  before  Oliver,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  However,  what 
remains  of  it  is  sufficient  to  inform  ns  that  he  was  rector  of  the  church 
and  the  founder  of  a  new  chantry  in  it,  and  the  whole  of  him  does  not 
lie  where  the  stone  lies,  which  I  take  to  refer  to  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body. 

In  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  this  chantry  is  alluded  to  in 
the  following  quotation  : — 

"  In  the  ante  chapel  of  Gallan  was  a  shrine,  under  the  invocation 
of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  and  St.  Catherine,  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  noble  family  of  Desart.  This 
foundation  still  exists  as  a  chaplaincy  in  the  gifts  of  the  Earls  of  Desart. 
It  had  no  cure  of  souls,  but  the  chaplain  is  required  to  attend  visi- 
tations." 

This  is  partly  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  Earls  of  Desart  have 
always  been  Protestants. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1789,  the  Bev.  Henry  Hamilton  Cuffe, 
A.M.  (a  member  of  the  Desart  family),  was  appointed  to  this  chaplaincy, 
which  was  then  called  the  chantry  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity 
of  St.  Catherine,  Callan. 

A  chaplain,  who,  as  mere  matter  of  form,  paid  one  annual  visit, 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  office  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  The  last 
person  so  appointed  w%s,  I  believe,  the  Bev.  Nicholas  Herbert,  then 
Rector  of  Enockgraffan,  near  Cahir. 

Some  time  since  (before  the  discovery  of  this  stone)  some  queries 
regarding  the  history  of  the  chantry  were  submitted  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Graves,  who  stated  he  did  not  know  the  date  of  the  foundation,  but 
said  an  endowment  property  belonged  to  it,  and  that  there  was  a  list 
of  former  holders  of  it  among  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde's  papers. 

From  what  information  we  now  have  of  it,  it  would  appear  there 
was  attached  to  this  church  a  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  in  which  there 
was  a  shrine  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  where  the  Mass  was 
to  be  offered  up  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  founder,  and  that 
there  was  belonging  to  it  an  endowment  for  the  purpose,  chargeable 
on  the  lands,  which  subsequently  came  to  be  part  of  the  Desart  estates  ; 
and  in  this  way  the  appointment  came  to  be  continued  by  the  Desart 
family. 
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About  one  mile  from  Callan  is  a  townland  called  Castletobin,  now 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Desart,  where,  below  the  surface  of  a 
field  to  the  left  side  of  the  road,  the  foundation  walls  of  a  castle  are 
still  to  be  traced,  and  which  is  said  to  have  once  been  a  residence  of 
a  branch  of  the  Tobyn  family. 

No.  4. — Hie  jacet  discretus  vir  dom  ....  Thome  Butler, 
come  de  Ormonie. 

The  monument  represented  by  the  preceding  figure  (engraving  of 
figure  given  in  the  copy)  exists  as  a  headstone  over  a  solitary  grave 
outside  the  western  gable  of  the  northern  aisle,  the  part  of  it  shown 
here  as  darkened  being  below  the  surface ;  about  one-fourth  of  it  has 
been  broken  o£E  and  lost.  The  missing  portion  contained  the  upper 
part  of  the  cross,  the  date,  and,  perhaps,  some  continuation  of  the 
inscription.  From  the  unusual  arrangement  of  the  inscription,  it  is 
likely  this  was  at  first  the  covering-flag  of  a  table-shaped  monument, 
placed  in  an  angle  of  the  church,  and  had  the  letters  cut  thus,  all  from 
left  to  right,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  read  with  the  more  facility  from 
one  particular  direction. 

The  name  on  this  stone  is  most  probably  that  of  Thomas,  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Ormonde.  He  was  one  of  those  included  in  the  at- 
tainder levied  against  the  whole  Ormonde  family  after  the  battle  of 
Towton,  in  14G1,  in  which  battle  his  brother  James  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  victorious  Yorkists,  and  beheaded  at  Newcastle.  John  succeeded 
his  brother,  who  was  beheaded,  having  been  pardoned  by  Edward  IV. 
The  attainder  having  been  fully  revoked  by  Henry  VII.  (first  parlia- 
ment), and  John  having  died  in  the  Holy  Land,  Thomas  succeeded  to 
the  title  as  seventh  Earl.  But  in  the  meantime  the  king  had  reversed 
the  att-ainder  as  against  John  Fitz-Edmund  Butler,  and  in  consideration 
of  services  rendered  by  him  in  Ireland  to  the  Crown,  granted  to  him, 
in  1 648,  out  of  the  forfeited  Ormonde  possessions,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  King,  the  manor  of  Callan,  where  James  and  his  son  resided  for 
some  years,  until,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  in  1585,  leaving  no  male 
heir,  the  titles  and  honours  devolved  on  his  kinsman.  Piers,  of  Callan, 
who,  on  becoming  eighth  Earl,  left  Callan,  and  went  to  reside  at  the 
Castle  of  Kilkenny,  the  family  residence.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Earl 
Thomas  was  married  to  Sir  William  Boleyn,  whose  son  Thomas  was 
father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Thomas,  the  seventh  Earl,  was  buried  in  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
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London.    In  all  probability  this  stone  marked  the  grave  of  his  chaplain. 

No.  5 Philippus  throddy  quondam  jadex  ac 

notarids  yille  OallanisB  qui  obiit  xv.  die  februraii,  a.d.  Mvd.  ix. 

(Here  lies)  Philip  Troy,  formerly  magistrate  and  court  notary  of 
the  town  of  Callan,  who  died  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1519. 

This  flag  is  near  the  church  door  to  the  right  side. 

No.  6* — Jacent  jacobus  throddy  quo*  da'  burge'sis  Ville  CallanisB, 

who  died     ....    a.d Oath     .     .     .     uxor  ejus 

eor*  aiab'  ppt'  des' 

(Here  lie)  James  Troy,  formerly  burgess  of  the  town  of  Oallan, 

who  died in  the  year  of  the  Lord  15     ...     .     and 

Catherine his  wife  on  whose  souls  may  the  Lord 

have  mercy. 

This  monument  is  part  of  flooring  of  the  church,  and  is  near  the 
baptismal  font.  The  centre  is  ornamented  with  a  cross  of  beautiful 
design.  To  the  right  of  the  stem  or  shaft  of  the  cross  is  a  shield 
bearing  the  "  chief  indented"  of  the  arms  of  Ormonde  ;  and  to  the  left 
is  a  rare  pattern  of  the  sacred  monogp^m.  Bands,  originally  inscribed, 
run  along  at  each  side  of  the  cross,  but  the  letters  are  now  utterly 
defaced  and  illegible. 

The  head  of  this  stone  was  chiselled  away  to  make  it  fit  into  its 
place  as  part  of  the  flagging,  and  the  comer  containing  the  ending  letters 
of  the  date  was  taken  out  to  admit  the  fitting  in  an  angle  of  an 
adjoining  Kelly  mount  flag. 

The  family  to  whom  these  monuments  belonged  were  formerly  of 
note  in  this  county,  and  ranked  with  the  most  influential  of  the  gentry. 

William  Throddy e,  of  Callan,  is  named  amongst  those  who  formed 
the  "  Jury  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny*'  in  1537. 

In  an  Inquisition  held  at  the  Black  Abbey  in  1631  a  deed  is 
recited,  in  which  are  mentioned  the  names  of  **  Edward  St.  Ledger, 
Nicholas  Sweetman,  Patrick  Coppinger,  and  William  Troddy." 

Probably  Troy's  Wood  and  Troy's  Gktte,  Kilkenny,  have  their 
names  from  some  members  of  this  family. 

No.  7. — ietas  vir  Thomae  Grace  quond& 

Rector  de  Callan  qui  obiit  xvi.,  Die  Mensis  Januarii,  1583 

ppcietur  Des  Amen.     Wat  Kerin. 

(Here  lies^  that  man  of  piety,  Thomas  Grace,  formerly  Rector  of 
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Callan,  who  died  on  the  I6tb  day  of  January,  1583,  on  whose  soul  may 
Qod  have  mercy.     Amen. 

This  is  a  floor  slab  in  the  aisle.  There  is  a  raised  cross  in  the 
centre,  at  one  side  of  which  is  sculptured  the  **  Lion  Rampant"  of  the 
arms  of  the  Qraces,  Barons  of  Courtstown. 

This  is  pointed  out  as  the  monument  of  the  first  Protestant  Bector 
of  Callan,  yet,  it  is  yery  remarkable,  the  usual  Catholic  prayer  for  the 
soul  departed  is  found  on  it. 

**  Wat  Kerin*'  is,  no  doubt,  the  name  of  the  mason  or  sculptor. 
There  appears  to  haye  been  a  rather  noted  family  of  sculptors  of  same 
name  about  this  period.  The  monuments  of  Peter  Boiger  in  Saint 
Oanice's;  of  Donald  Archdeacon,  alias  Cody,  and  his  wife,  in  the 
Church  of  Dungaryan ;  Meyler  McGrath  in  the  Bock  of  Cashel,  and 
of  John  Sweetman,  Baron  of  Erley,  in  Newtown  Old  Church,  were  all 
made  by  some  one  of  this  name. 

In  1559  Dayid  Bothe,  James  Sweetman,  and  Thomas  Grace,  Parson 
of  Callan,  were  appointed  to  giye  judgment  concerning  certain  boun- 
daries in  dispute  between  the  Soyereign  and  Burgesses  of  Callan  on 
the  one  part,  and  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  Patrick  Sherlocke, 
his  tenant  or  farmer,  on  the  other  part,  touching  the  mears  that  of  old 
leadeth  between  the  Burgagery  of  Callan  and  the  lands  of  Cowlaghmore. 

No.  8. — Hie  jacet  Henricus  ....  bran  quondam  Burgensis 
yille  Callaniae  qui  obiit  xxi.,  Jun.,  1586. 

No.  9— Hie  jacet  MargaretteFfors obiit  1601. 

Here  lies  Margaret  Forristal,  who  died     ....     1601. 

The  upper  portion  of  a  monument  of  the  Forristal  family. 

The  Fforstals  or  Forristals  were  numbered  amongst  the  principal 
gentry  of  this  county  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  head  of  the  house 
was  owner  of  the  Manors  of  Kilfera  and  Ballyfrunk.  They  are  also 
mentioned  in  ''Brewer's  Beauties  of  Ireland"  as  haying  possessed 
castles  at  Callan. 

The  name  William  Forristal  occurs  in  a  list  of  gentlemen  to  whom 
pardons  were  granted  in  1602. 

No.  10.— Hie  Jacet  Eruditus  et  Egregius  yir  Edmundus  Filius 
Theobaldi  Butler,  quondam  secundus  Justiciarius  capitalis,  Place 
DominsB  Beginse  in  Begno  suo  Hibemia,  obiit  prima  die  mensis, 
Januaris  A  ''Gra',"  1587.  Et  Post  ejus  decessum  Bosa  Archer  ejus 
uxor  Hanc  capellam  et  Hunc  Tumulum,  Fieri  Fecit. 
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Here  lies  that  learned  and  estimable  man  Edmond,  son  of  Theobald 
Butler,  at  one  time  Second  Justice  of  the  Chief  Place  in  the  Coui*t  of 
our  Ladj  the  Queen,  in  her  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  who  died  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  grace  1587.  And  after  his  death 
his  wife,  Bose  Archer,  ordered  this  chapel  and  this  tomb  should  be 
erected. 

This  stone  now  lies  on  the  ground  near  the  side  wall  of  the  mor- 
tuary chapel  of  the  Butlers,  now  the  vestry  of  the  church.  It  is  broken 
into  several  pieces.  The  letters  are  in  the  usual  old  English  character. 
The  centre  is  ornamented  with  an  interlaced  cross  of  a  light  and 
beautiful  pattern.  At  one  side  of  the  cross  are  the  initial  letters  E.B., 
and  at  the  other  side  B.A.  The  latter  are  capitals,  most  curiously 
interlaced. 

The  chapel  has  served  for  many  years  as  the  vestry,  and  previously 
was  the  school-room,  for  which  purpose  it  was  fitted  up  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Before  that  time  it  was  roofless  and  covered  with  ivy,  as 
is  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  church  taken  by  Mr.  Robertson  in  1800. 
While  it  then  underwent  repairs  the  monuments  it  contained  were 
taken  up  and  scattered.  A  tradesman  of  the  town  named  John  Butler, 
who  traced  his  descent  from  the  founders,  approprii»ted  this  stone  and 
placed  it  over  the  graves  of  his  own  family,  where  it  now  lies.  This 
man,  better  remembered  here  as  "  John  Butler,  the  Skinner,"  was  in 
possession  of  family  parchments,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  became 
a  claimant  for  estates  in  this  locality.  A  brief  of  his  case  was  submitted 
to  0*Connell,  who  said  he  had  no  doubt  John  was  the  rightful 
heir,  but  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  where  he  would  fail  in  es- 
tablishing it  legally.  Notwithstanding  the  adverse  opinion  of  O'Connell, 
John  prosecuted  his  suit.  At  first  it  looked  most  hopeful  for  him ; 
and  at  this  time  he  stated  his  adversaries  had  offered  him  a  large  sum 
to  withdraw,  which,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  refused ;  for,  although 
he  actually  got  possession  of  some  townlands  and  farms,  and  witnessed 
bonfires  and  rejoicings  for  his  temporary  success,  he  was  ultimately 
defeated,  and  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 

The  Skitiuer's  papers  set  forth  his  descent  in  the  direct  line  from 
Thomas  Butler,  who,  from  his  inveterate  drinking  habits,  was  styled 
'<  Thamaus  a  Thortha" — Thomas  the  thirsty.  During  his  time,  as  John 
alleged,  through  his  incapacity  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  and  his  total 
indifference  to  them,  his  property  passed  to  a  relative,  to  the  exclusion 
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of  John's  gprandfather,  who  was  next  heir  male.  John  was  urged  on 
to  the  law-suit  chiefly  bj  one  of  his  kinsmen,  named  Ambrose  Brien, 
who  spent  all  his  means  in  John's  cause.  Ambrose  subsequently  lived 
in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Kenny  Scott,  of  the  Ormonde  Mills,  Kilkenny, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott,  died  in  Kilkenny  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. 

No  11.— Hie  Jaoent  Nicholaus  Comerford  ....  obiit  25 
Mensis  Julius  1597. 

Here  lie  Nicholas  Comerford,  who  died  the  25th  of  July,  1597. 

This  is  but  the  upper  portion  of  the  original  stone.  As  the  in- 
scription sets  out  in  the  plural  number  it  is  most  likely  the  remainder 
contains  the  name  of  his  wife. 

No.  12. — Hie  Jacet  Geraldus  Comerford  armiger  quondam  regius 
Athumaius  ConacsB  et  Thomondisd  secundarius  Barro  Scaccari  et  demura 
Capitalis  Justiciarius  predicto  Momonia,  excessit  e  vivis  apud  Cowl- 
namukie  in  committatu  Waterfordise,  4  Novemb.,  1604,  felice  gubernio 
lUustressimi  Domini  Begis  Jacobi  Secundo  et  Scotioe  iricessimo 
Septimo. 

Here  lies  the  celebrated  man,  G-erald  Comerford,  Esquire,  who 
was  King's  Attorney  of  Connaught  and  Thomoud,  second  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  finally  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Munster.  His 
life  departed  at  Coolnamuck,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  on  the  4th 
November,  1604,  in  the  second  year  of  the  happy  government  of  our 
illustrious  Lord  King  James,  and  the  seven-and-thirtieth  of  his  reign 
in  Scotland. 

The  foregoing  is  an  inscription  on  a  table  or  altar  monument 
against  the  wall  in  the  northern  aisle.  The  emblems  of  the  passion 
and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  are  displayed  on  the  front  panel.  The  flag 
supporting  the  head  has  a  shield  sculptured  in  high  relief,  viz. :  jp<?r, 
pale ;  dexter,  a  bugle  horn  garnished,  between  three  mullets ;  minister, 
a  chevron  between  three  arrow  heads.  The  end  panel  has  been  displaced, 
but  lies  on  the  ground  adjacent.  The  arms  on  this  are — Quarterly  : 
Ist  and  4th  a  pile  between  two  others  reversed  \  2nd,  3rd,  a  croBsJlore 
between  three  swans. 

Gerald,  or  Garret,  Comerford,  whose  memory  is  here  commemo- 
rated, seems  to  have  been  in  high  favour  with  the  Crown. 

"  The  Queen  directed  a  pension  of  twenty  pound  a  year  to  be  paid 
to  Gerald  Comerford,  who  had  gone  to  study  the  l|iw  for  his  help,  he 
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being  a  younger  brother  and  destitute  of  maintenance,  in  consequence 
of  infirmities  grown  upon  him  in  his  limbs,  Her  Majesty  gave  him 
permission  to  return  to  his  own  country  for  recovery  of  his  health, 
AD.  1658." 

The  Lords  of  the  Council,  by  command  of  the  Queen,  directed  the 
liord  Deputy  to  confirm  for  his  life  Gerald  Comerford  in  his  office  of 
her  Majesty's  Attorney  for  Conuaught  and  Thomond  (si  tam  se  bene 
gesserit),  together  with  a  fee  of  twenty  pounds,  and  all  other  profits 

and  commodities  appertaining  thereto.     12th  September,  1591. 

No.  13. — Fortunate  lapis  dives  qui  fuere'  ThomsB  ossa  Sepulchrali 
condita  mole  tegis  CallanisB  flore'  coeca  complecteris  uma.  No'  tam' 
hie  vemo  flos  novat  imbre  decus  Majorem  gen'  huic  clar'  dedit  Anglia 
nomen.  Hand  usquam  claused  posthuma  &.ma  dom  yive  polo  cui  vita 
solo  est  nece  decedit  omnis  Pompa  Soli  Soli  yivere  disce  Deo.  1629. 

O !  fortunate  stone,  which,  enriched  by  the  death  of  Thomas, 
do'st  cover  his  bones  in  the  Sepulchral  mound.  Thou  do'st  hold  the 
flower  of  Callan  in  thy  gloomy  urn,  yet  this  flower  does  not  renew  its 
beauty  by  vernal  shower ;  England,  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  gave 
to  him  an  illustrious  name.  The  glory  of  a  house  that  was  never 
closed  still  survives.     Live  for  Heaven  where  alone  life  is  ! 

At  death  all  the  glory  of  the  world  fades.  Learn  to  live  for  God 
alone!  1629. 

This  once  elegant,  though  now  sadly  damaged  monument,  is 
placed  high  on  the  wall  of  the  gable  on  the  southern  side,  between 
the  window  and  the  church  door.  Being  the  only  mural  monument 
outside  the  church,  it  is  conspicuous,  and  is  generally  the  first  which 
attracts  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  place.  The  inscription,  in  old 
English  characters,  runs  along  a  framed  oblong  panel,  leaving  a  space 
unlettered  at  each  end,  on  which  is  cut  a  representation  of  a  rose-bush 
in  flower.  This  panel  supports  a  handsome  shield,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing arms,  viz. :  per^  pale ;  dexter ,  first  and  fourth,  a  talbot  passant ; 
second  and  third,  five  mullets  on  a  cross  engrailed;  sinister,  three 
swords — two  in  saltier,  pointing  downwards ;  one  in  pale,  pointed 
upwards.  There  are  two  crests ;  first,  on  an  esquire's  helmet,  from  a 
coronet  a  peacock's  head  issuant ;  the  second,  a  swan  over  a  helmet. 
Each  crest  has  a  separate  motto  on  a  scroll  curving  backward  over 
each.  The  first  is,  "  Virtus»  venusta ;"  the  second,  "  Vincit  Veritas." 
On  a  scroll  beneath  the  shield  is  that  of  So.  Hou.  Hoo.  Den.    A  v 
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deeply  cut  mantling'  degcends  from  the  helmets  at  each  side,  and 
terminates  in  large  tassels.  On  a  pinnacle  surmounting  the  whole, 
the  sacred  monogram  is  cut  in  relief.  Beneath  the  panel  on  which 
the  inscription  is  cut,  there  was  formerly  another  of  which  the  frame 
alone  now  remains. 

The  family  to  whom  the  three  foregoing  monuments  belonged, 
traced  descent  from  Sir  Pulco  de  Comerford,  who  brought  twenty 
men-at-arms  and  four  knights  of  his  own  kindred  to  aid  William  of 
Normandy  in  his  inyasion  of  England,  in  the  year  1066.  Sir  Fuloo 
received  grants  of  several  lordships  from  William  the  Conqueror ;  and 
from  him  descended  De  Comerford,  of  the  coimty  of  Stafford,  whose 
younger  brother,  Sir  Henry,  and  his  nephew.  Sir  Fulco,  came  to 
Ireland  in  the  train  of  Prince  John,  son  of  King  Henry  II.,  in  1189. 
Fulco  returned  to  England  with  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne;  but  Sir 
Henry  remained  in  Ireland,  and,  marrying  a  sister  of  the  powerful 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  Governor  of  Ireland,  became  possessed  of  considerable 
property,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Irish  Comerfords.  In  an  MS. 
quoted  by  Blake  Foster,  he  has  been  described  as  "  Ane  gudely  Knyght 
and  ancesture  of  ye  Comerfords,  Barons  of  Dangeanmore." 

The  chief  branch  of  the  family  resided  at  Danganmore ;  but  the 
Comerfords  of  Ballybur,  Inchoolahan,  Callan  and  Ballymack,  were 
conspicuous  amongst  the  gentry  of  Kilkenny  county  in  olden  times. 
They  acquired  large  possessions  in  the  baronies  of  Kells,  Shillelogher, 
and  Knocktopher,  in  this  county ;  as  they  also  did  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  all  of  which  they  lost  by  the  confiscations  which  followed 
the  two  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  last  Comerford,  Danganmore,  lost  his  estate  during  the 
Commonweialth,  when  Derryleagh,  now  Castlemorris,  was  granted  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  one  of  his  officers,  named  Matthew  Westmoreland, 
by  whom  it  was  afterwards  sold  to  Hervey  Morris,  son  of  Sir  Bedmond 
Morris,  of  Knocagh,  county  Tipperary,  of  whom  the  present  proprietor, 
De  Montmorency,  is  a  descendant  in  the  female  line. 

At  the  time  of  the  confiscations  the  Danganmore  portion  of  the 
property  was  settled  by  marriage  on  Catherine  Comerford,  who  was 
married  to  a  gentleman  named  Ryan,  of  Silvermines,  Co.  Tipperary, 
who  had  lost  his  own  estates  in  the  wars. 

A  female  descendant  of  this  Ryan  was  mother  of  Captain  H.  F. 
Langton,  lately  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  is  the  present  owner  of 
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Danganmore,  for  which  he  pays  a  small  chiefry  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde,  as  lord  of  the  soil. 

The  last  representative  in  Ireland,  of  the  Danganmore  branch  of 
the  family,  was  Joseph  Comer  ford,  who  shortly  after  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  Irish  estates,  retired  to  France,  where  he  purchased  the 
Marquisate  of  Anglure,  with  a  good  estate  upon  the  river  Aule,  in 
Champaigne,  which  he  settled,  in  default  of  male  issue  of  his  own, 
upon  his  brother.  Captain  Luke  Comerford,  an  officer  in  the  French 
service,  and  his  heirs  male;  and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  on  his 
kinsman.  Sir  John  Comerford,  a  major-general,  and  colonel  of  an 
infantry  regiment  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  on  his  heirs  male. 

The  CaUan  branch  of  this  family  appears  to  have  supplied,  for 
some  generations,  the  deputies  or  agents  who  managed  the  Irish 
estates  of  the  Ormondes  in  the  absence  of  the  Earls ;  and  from  this 
branch  also  the  family  lawyer  of  the  House  of  Ormonde  was  selected 
on  several  important  occasions. 

In  the  Charter  of  King  James  to  the  town  of  Callan,  there  are 
mentioned  five  Comerfords  in  the  list  of  the  twenty-four  Burgesses 
therein  named. 

In  1569,  during  Desmond's  rebellion,  "  Old  Fulco  Comerford,  of 
Callan,  was  robbed  of  <£2,000  in  money,  besides  plate,  household  stuff, 
com  and  cattle." 

A  silver  mace,  the  property  of  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Callan, 
has  rudely  indented  on  it  the  initials  "  E.  C.,*  so  1632."  He  was  one 
of  the  subscribing  witnesses  of  the  demise  of  the  relic  of  the  True 
Cross  by  Walter  Earl  of  Ormonde,  in  1632. 

Edward  Comerford,  of  Callan,  sat  as  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Confederate  Catholics  in  1646. 

A  tradition,  transmitted  in  Irish,  tells  of  three  ladies  of  this 
family  (who  in  the  story  are  termed  "  The  Shaughrauns")  who  supplied 
to  a  certain  Bishop,  the  funds  which  defrayed  the  cost  of  building  the 
three  aisles  of  the  church ;  as  the  nave  and  side  aisles  are  here 
commonly  called.  It  states  the  ladies  gave  equal  shares  of  their 
fortunes  for  this  purpose,  stipulating,  that  each  should  have  a 
distinct  portion  erected  on  her  behalf ;  and  to  this  cause  is  attri- 
buted the  form  of  the  structure  of  this  portion  of  the  building,  which 
is  peculiar  almost  to  itself.  The  three  aisles  were  of  equal  size 
and  height,  and  had  each  a  separate  roof,  and  there  was  no  clerestory 
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or  no  transept ;  the  choir  being  a  continuation  of  the  centre  aisle  or 
nave.  The  side  aisles  were  only  half  the  length  of  the  whole  building 
and  had  gables  with  large  windows  at  each  end. 

This  tradition,  though  dim  and  uncertain,  like  many  others, 
should  not  be  set  aside  as  altogether  unreliable  or  unworthy  of  notice. 

Several  authorities  give  Bishop  Mapilton  as  the  founder  here  of 
this  Church  of  the  Canons  Eegular  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  while  we 
know  that  at  this  time  the  Bishop  was  expending  large  sums  on  his 
own  Cathedral,  it  will  not  seem  unlikely  that  the  funds  contributed  to 
build  a  church  at  Callan,  should  be  supplied  by  some  family  or 
individual  of  importance  in  the  locality. 

Now,  all  the  surroundings  of  the  old  church  and  the  place,  so  far 
as  is  known,  point  to  the  Comerfords  as  the  most  likely  to  have 
been  interested  in  its  erection,  and  lead  to  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
some  member  or  members  of  their  family  gave  the  means  for  it — 
perhaps  given  by  the  three  maiden  ladies  of  the  tradition. 

This  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Comerfords  as  their 
family  church ;  and  for  long  lapse  of  years  the  several  branches  of 
the  family  of  this  county,  as  well  as  of  the  county  of  Waterford, 
claimed,  and  had  right  of  interment  allowed  them  in  it.  As  a  further 
inducement  to  a  belief  in  their  connection  with  the  original  erection  of 
the  church  we  find  the  **  talbot"  of  the  Comerford  arms  conspicuous 
in  the  grotesque  ornamentation  of  one  of  the  large  entrance  door- ways. 

Hie  jacet  Jacobus  Neales  Burgensis  et  Superior  CallanisB  qui  hoc 
monumentum  Parentibus  sibi  ac  posteris  fieri  fecit  10  die  Januarii, 
A.D.  1624.  Uxor  ipsius  prima  Johanna  Brinne,  obiit  2d  Febru,  a.d. 
1696.     2dda  uxor,  Egidia  Tobyn,  obiit  die.  J.N.  obiit,  1640. 

Here  lies  James  Neales,  Sovereign  and  Burgess  of  Callan,  who 
caused  this  monument  to  be  made  for  his  parents,  for  himself,  and  for 
his  posterity,  the  10th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1624. 
His  first  wife  Johanna  Brinne  (Byrne  ?)  died  on  the  2nd  February, 
Anno  Dom.,  1596.  His  second  wife  Judith  Tobyn,  died  .  .  .  J.N. 
died  1640. 

This  is  an  altar  or  table-shaped  monument,  built  against  the  side 
wall  of  the  southern  aisle,  under  the  second  window.  The  front  panel 
has  disappeared.  The  head  is  supported  by  a  fragment  of  another 
monument ;  but  the  original,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord,  lies  underneath  the  covering  flag.    The  support  at  the  end  is  a 
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flag,  deeply  cut,  bearing  a  shield,  viz.: — Quartering:  First,  a  hand, 
sinister ;  2nd,  two  nettle  leaves ;  3rd,  one  of  same ;  and  the  fourth 
quartering  either  has  never  been  sculptured,  or  is  now  totally  defaced. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  the  second  wife  outlived  her  husband,  and  that 
at  her  own  death  there  was  no  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  record  it, 
as  the  space  left  blank  to  receive  the  date  of  her  death  was  never 
filled  up. 

I  have  not  discovered  that  tbe  tenant  of  this  monument  had  any 
family  or  property  connexion  with  Callan  beyond  what  is  recorded  on 
this  stone,  Robert  Neales  was  Sovereign  of  Fethard,  in  1559. 

Thomas  Neyll  was  '*  Lord  of  the  greater  part  of  Carrick,"  towards 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Midway  between  Callan  and  Carrick, 
there  is  a  parish  called  Bally  neale,  in  which  district  the  name  is  quite 
a  common  one. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  who  dyed  the  9th  of 
July,  1699. 

This  inscription  is  in  Roman  capitals  and,  with  one  exception,  is 
the  earliest  English  written  stone  in  the  place ;  the  exception  is  a  part 
of  a  large  flag  bearing  the  names  of  Ann  and  Philip  Comerford,  in 
English,  but  with  the  letters  sculptured  in  the  old  text  characters. 
Henry  Baker  was,  I  am  informed,  the  first  of  the  Bakers  of  Kilcoran ; 
and  who,  during  the  Commonwealth,  got  possession  of  Nevrtown  de 
Erley,  Kilcoran,  Hyrath,  Castle-Eve,  &c.,  the  recently -forfeited  property 
of  the  Sweetman  family.  Barons  de  Erley. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Edmd.  Croke,  who  departed  this  life,  Jany^ 
6th,  1734. 

A  family  of  this  name  held  lands  in  the  "  Manor  of  Callane  by 
Knight's  service"  in  1537. 

Bere  lies  Molly  or  Mary  Croke,  who  departed  this  life  17th  Nov.y 
1838,  aged  76  years. 

An  eccentric  old  gentleman  named  Lloyd  erected  this  stone  over 
the  grave  of  Mary  Croke,  a  servant  to  Miss  Ellen  Heame,  who  lived  at 
the  bridge,  from  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  had  rooms  rented  as  furnished 
lodgings.  This  gentleman  was  of  good  family  and  had  ample  means. 
He  was  called  Captain,  but  was  best  known  as  "Cracked  Lloyd." 
Though  he  lived  chiefly  indoors,  yet  he  kept  two  serving  men,  whom 
he  occasionally  exercised  in  military  drill,  but  who  did  little  other 
work  for  him     In  Mr.  Lloyd  the  publishers  had  a  great  friend,  for  he 
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subscribed  for  a  great  number  of  magazines  and  papers,  none  of  which 
he  ever  read  a  line  of,  but  kept  tbem  safely  stowed  awaj  in  large  heaps, 
with  their  original  wrappers  unopened.  His  pranks  inside  occasionally 
collected  a  crowd  of  idlers  to  peer  into  his  windows,  at  whom  he 
generally  ordered  bis  men  to  *'  fire  a  volley,"  their  ammunition  being 
sods  of  turf,  of  which  missile  he  kept  a  large  stock  at  hand,  in  a  room 
upstairs,  to  be  used  solely  for  this  purpose. 

This  was  placed  here  by  John  Galwey,  Esq.,  of  Westcourt,  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Newbold,  who  lies  buried  underneath.,  who  serred 
his  said  master  faithfully,  honestly,  and  affectionately  above  40  years* 
and  who  died  February,  1777,  aged  59  years. 

The  family  of  Gkilwey  were  of  Lota,  in  tbe  County  Cork,  and  were 
the  next  occupiers  of  Westcourt  after  the  Butlers.  Wbile  they  held  it 
a  parade,  or  review,  of  the  volunteers,  was  held  on  the  lawn. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Conny,  who  died  23rd  March, 
1784,  aged  77  years.     May  her  soul  rest  in  peace.     Amen. 

This  is  the  monument  of  one  of  the  last  members  of  a  familr, 
formerly  extensive  merchants  and  traders  in  Callan. 

During  the  penal  times  'blames  Duigan  and  Thomas  Connj, 
merchants  of  Callan,*'  were  the  sureties  to  tbe  Crown  in  £50  each  at 
the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Corcoran  in  1704. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Tearney  of  Westcourt,  who  parted 
this  life,  14th  March,  aged  60  years. 

Also  his  children,  Thomas,  Mary,  and  Margaret  Tearney.  Erected 
by  his  wife,  Margaret  Tearney,  and  William  Tearney,  his  son,  a.d.  1777. 

The  stone  which  has  the  foregoing  oddly -worded  inscription  lies 
near  tbe  southern  gable  of  the  Butler  mortuary  chapel. 

It  is  the  humble  monument  of  the  grand  parents  and  maternal 
relations  of  that  great  benefactor  of  his  country,  Edmund  Rice,  the 
founder  in  Ireland  of  the  Society  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  whose 
schools  at  present  afford  the  blessings  of  education  to  over  27,000  of  ] 
the  youtb  of  Ireland. 

The  original  place  of  this  flag  was  where  now  stands  a  handsome 
monument,  surmounted  by  a  Celtic  cross,  erected  by  Mrs.  Catherioe-J 
Rice,  alias  Cross,  of  Westcourt,  to  the  memory  of  her  husband  John; 
Rice,  and  her  only  son,  Richard,  who  were  the  last  male  representatirei 
of  their  family. 

At  the  interment  of  John  Rice,  the  churchwardens  objected  to 
have  a  grave  opened  for  him  in  his  own  burial  ground,  which  was  close  I 
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to  the  church  walls,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  act 
regulating  interments  near  churches.  His  friends  then  buried  him  in 
the  place  belonging  to  his  maternal  ancestors  ;  and  to  make  room  there 
for  the  new  monument  to  John  Bice  that  of  John  Teamej  was  removed 
from  its  original  position,  and  brought  to  its  present  place,  oyer  the 
giaTes  of  the  Eices  of  Westcourt. 

Here  lie  interred  the  remains  of  Laurence  Smith,  of  Balljwalter, 
who  died  on  the  third  of  Noyember,  1749,  aged  62  years  ;  of  Valentine 
Smyth,  Esq.,  eldest  son,  who  died  on  the  4th  April,  1802,  aged  84 
years ;  of  the  sons  of  Laurence,  who  died  on  the  80th  of  January, 
1812,  aged  69  years ;  Francis,  who  died  31st  Oct.,  aged  62  years ; 
William,  who  died  on  the  18th  of  May,  1812,  aged  60  years;  of 
Valentine  Laurence  Smyth,  Esq.,  the  eldest  son  of  Laurence,  who 
died  on  the  9th  January,  1813,  aged  44  years,  and  of  Yal.  Francis 
Smyth,  onlj  son  of  Francis,  who  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  1811,  aged 
36  years. 

In  pious  respect  and  affection  to  their  memory,  this  monument 
bas  been  erected  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1814,  by  Edmond  Smyth, 
of  CSallan,  son  of  Laurence,  now  the  only  suiriying  male  descendant 
of  the  &milj. 

JBequieseant  in  pace. 

The  Sillily  of  Smytb,  to  whom  the  aboye  monument  belonged, 
came  originally  from  Long-Asben,  near  Bristol,  and  at  an  early  period 
became  owners  of  the  Manor  of  Damagh,  near  Ballycallan,  in  this 
comity.  A  notice  of  their  earlj  settlement  at  Damagh,  and  inscriptions 
copied  from  ancient  monuments  of  the  family,  are  to  be  seen  in  "  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Ballycallan,"  an  interesting  little  work 
written  by  the  fiey.  James  Holohan,  C.C. 

In  a  communication  of  George  Lewis  Smyth  of  Parliament  ^street, 
London,  written  to  the  Kilkenny  ArchBBological  Society,  in  1853,  the 
following  subsequent  account  of  them  has  been  given : 

"  Valentine  Smyth,  of  Damagh,  stood  high  in  trust  and  favour  with 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  His  heirs  possessed  Damagh  until  a  younger 
son,  taking  advantage  of  the  penal  laws,  wrested  the  estate  from  his 
elder  brother  by  becoming  a  Protestant. 

**  But  the  person  so  dispossessed  of  bis  inheritance  did  not  cease 
to  be  trusted  and  employed  by  the  House  of  Ormonde.     He  took  up 
hia  abode  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  occupjing  a  house  (Otai.wej'a  Castle), 
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rented  from  a  patroD  of  bis  family,  and  enjoying  eome  townlands  on 
their  adjoining  estates.  As  soon  as  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  code 
against  Catholics  enabled  them  to  acquire  property  in  fee,  the  estate  of 
Westcourt,  near  Callan,  was  purchased  by  Valentine  Smyth  of  Carrick- 
on-Suir.  He  was,  I  belieye,  the  grandson  of  the  person  depriyed  of 
Damagh,  as  before  stated,  and  instituted  a  suit  in  Chancery  for  its 
recoTery,  without  avail." 

He  was  agent  of  the  Ormonde  estates,  an  office  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Edmund.  The  mansion  and  demesne  of 
Westcourt  being  let  on  lease,  when  that  estate  was  purchased  by  Yal. 
Smyth,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  The  Lodge,  Callan,  which  stands  on 
part  of  the  property.  This  Valentine  had  three  sons,  Laurence,  Francis 
and  William.  Edmund  Smyth  succeeded  to  the  agency  of  the  Ormonde 
estates,  which  he  held  for  some  years.  He  resided  at  The  Lodge  as 
well  as  at  the  house  in  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  now  occupied  by  Dr. 
Corrigan.  He  withdrew  to  France  in  1814,  and  died  at  Versailles  in 
1822,  leaving  two  sons,  both  born  in  that  country.  To  the  eldest  of 
these  the  estate,  Westcourt,  descended  as  may  be  seen  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commissioners  of  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  who  advertised 
the  property  for  sale  last  year  (1852)." 

Mr.  Smyth,  of  London,  when  writing  the  above,  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  Westcourt  and'Ballycloven  were  purchased  when  the  penal 
laws  were  still  in  force,  and  not  when  they  had  been  relaxed,  as  he 
states ;  for,  to  evade  the  statutes,  the  purchase  was  made  and  perfected 
by  the  Protestant  Eector  of  Callan,  in  trust  for  Mr.  Smyth,  who  was  a 
Catholic,  and  as  such  could  not  then  have  purchased  openly  in  his  own 
name. 

The  estates  of  the  family  in  this  and  several  other  Irish  counties, 
of  which  the  Callan  portion  is  only  a  small  part,  are  now  enjoyed  by 
the  Count  Dubois^,  a  French  nobleman,  who  inherits  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Smyth,  who  died  at  Versailles  in 
1822. 

The  Lodge  is  now  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  was 
established  here  in  1872. 

A  member  of  this  family  was  one  of  those  who,  from  time  to  time, 
had  custody  of  the  sacred  relic  of  the  true  Cross,  given  by  the  Pope  to 
Donald  O'Brien,  King  of  Limerick,  in  1182,  who  founded  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  Holy  Cross,  near  Thurles,  wherein  he  caused  the  relic  to  be 
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deposited.  The  Earl  of  Ormonde,  to  whom  this  monastery  was  granted, 
took  away  the  Holy  Rood  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey,  and  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  his  famUy  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards. 
Earl  Walter,  at  his  death  in  1632,  seeing  that  his  successor  lately  a 
pupil  of  the  School  of  Wards,  would  be  a  Protestant,  transferred  the 
relic  to  Dr.  Fennel,  to  be  by  him  handed  over  in  trust  and  safe-keeping 
to  any  of  his  heirs  professing  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  and  '*  so  to 
remain  until  the  Catholic  religion  do  flourish  in  this  kingdom  as 
heretofore."  In  consequence  of  his  demise,  it  was  handed  over  by  Dr. 
Fennel  to  James  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who,  in  the  year  1721,  deposited  it 
with  his  secretary,  Valentine  Smyth,  Esq.,  Carrick-on-Suir,  who 
according  to  the  direction  receiyed  by  him  from  the  Duke,  gave  it  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Butler,  of  Kilcash,  the  widow  of  Colonel  Butler,  of  Westcourt, 
Callan.  From  Mrs.  Butler  it  passed  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Cayanagh,  of 
Borris,  wife  of  George  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Ballyragget,  in  whose  time,  the 
Catholic  succession  in  the  direct  line  haying  failed,  it  was  by  her  giyen 
up  to  the  Bight  Bey.  Francis  Moylan,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  him  according  to  the  intentions  of  Earl  Walter's  will. 

Dr.  Moylan  placed  it  in  the  Ursuline  Convent,  Cork,  to  be  there 
retained  until  such  time  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  with  monas- 
tery of  the  Cistercian  Monks  attached  thereto,  shall  be  rebuilt,  or  until 
the  direct  line  of  the  Ormondes  shall  again  return  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

''  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Alderly  Stephenson,  Esq.,  Capt. 
and  Brevet  Major  of  H.  M's  47th  Begiment,  and  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  who  died  at  Nice  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1857,  in  the  80  th 
year  of  his  age,  from  disease  contracted  on  service  in  the  Crimea,  during 
the  siege  of  Sebastopool.  This  tablet  is  erected  by  his  brother  officers 
as  a  slight  token  of  their  esteem  for  one  whom  aU  respected  for  his 
gallantry  as  a  soldier,  and  valued  for  his  sincerity  as  a  friend." 

The  foregoing  is  the  inscription  on  a  beautiful  mural  tablet  of  white 
marble  on  the  side  waU  of  the  Church.  Along  with  this  there  are  two 
others  to  members  of  this  officer's  family,  one  to  his  brother  and  the 
other  to  his  father,  the  Bev.  Charles  Butler  Stephenson,  who  was  Bector 
of  Callan  for  81  years,  and  who  died  in  the  year  1862. 

MONUMENTS  IN  THE  BUIN8  OF  NEWTOWN  CHUBCH. 

Hie  jacent  Willmus  Swetman  Baro  de  Erley,  et  Johan'  Tobyin 
ejs,  uxor  q  obiit  a.d.  mcocccliij  quor'  ai'bs  ppciet'  deus  ame.' 

Here  lie  William  Sweetman,  Baron  of  Erley,  and  Johanna  Tobyn, 
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his  wife,  who  died  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1553.     On  their  souls  maj 
God  have  mercy.    Amen. 

Hie  jacet  Joh  nes  Swetman  Baron  de  Erley,  q  obiit  208  di  Mens 
Maii,  1605  et  Elena  Fanning  ejs.  uxor  q  obiit,  4th  die  Mens  Jan,  1599. 

Quisquis  eris  qui  transieri  sta  per  lege  plora  Sum  quod  eris 
fueramque  quod  es  prome  precor  ora.  Walterus  Kerin  fubricavit  . 
.     .     .     1560. 

Here  lie  John  Sweetman,  Baron  de  Erley,  who  died  on  the  2Bth  of 
May,  L605,  and  Eleanor  Fanning,  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1559. 

Whoe'er  thou  art  that  passeth  here  stand,  read,  lament^  and  pray. 
Like  thee,  I  was ;  thou'it  be  like  me ;  I'm  gone  and  had  my  day. 
Walter  Kerin  has  made    ....     1560. 

These  monuments  lie  on  a  mound  of  rubbish  which  fills  the  eastern 
end  of  the  interior  of  the  old  Church.  This  mound  is  formed  of  loose 
stones,  earth  and  mortar  ;  the  accumulated  debris  of  the  ruins,  collected 
here  many  years  ago,  to  level  the  remainder  of  the  floor,  to  prepare  it 
for  use  as  a  ball-alley.  Two  families  have  still  their  burial  places  on 
this  mound ;  one  belongs  to  the  Haydens  of  Caheriesk,  and  the  other 
to  CaUan  people  named  Carroll. 

It  is  said  seyeral  monuments  are  coyered  up  by  this  heap,  which 
likely,  is  quite  true,  as  a  coffin  shaped  slab  was  discovered  far  below 
the  surface  when  the  last  grave  was  excavated.  The  second  flag  now 
noticed  was  brought  up  in  like  manner  on  the  occasion  of  the  interment 
of  one  of  the  Carrol  is  of  Callan.  This  latter  was  the  covering  flag  of  a 
table  monument,  and  the  part  which  formed  the  front  panel  hes  near 
it  on  the  ground,  and  has  depicted  on  it  the  arms  or  emblems  of  our 
Lord's  Passion  and  Crucifixion.  This  was  originally  placed  in  an  angle, 
probably  where  it  now  lies ;  the  back  and  one  of  the  ends  are  rough,  as 
if  they  had  been  built  against  the  wall.  The  front  and  the  outer  edge 
were  chamfered  ;  the  front  inscribed  with  the  legend  here  written,  and 
the  end  with  the  name  of  the  sculptor,  followed  by  the  date,  1600,  and 
some  letters  now  defaced.  This  date  shows  the  stone  was  erected  after 
the  death  of  the  wife,  but  before  that  of  the  husband.  In  the  preceding 
translation  of  the  legend  I  have  adopted  that  given  by  O'Phelan  of  a 
similar  one  in  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  and  which  the  Bev.  Dr.  Graves 
renders  as  follows  : — "  Thou  who  passest  by  pause,  read  and  lament. 
I  am  what  you  shall  be.    I  was  what  you  are.    Pray  for  me,  I  beesech 
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you."  In  my  exploration  of  the  place  I  have  failed  to  discoTer  the 
traditional '  Bishop's  tomb'  of  Newtown  Church,  which  old  Bill  Delany, 
the  miller,  nerer  failed  to  point  out  to  those  who  yisited  the  grayeyard. 

There  was  a  Milo  Sweetman,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who,  the 
annalists  say,  died  at  his  manor  of  Dromiskin  in  1380,  but  they  do  not 
say  where  he  was  buried.     Milo  was  preyiously  treasurer  of  Kilkenny. 

Sir  Robert  Sweetman  (the  Swedeman  ?)  was  summoned  as  a  Baron 
to  Parliament  in  1374. 

William  Sweetman  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  held  lands  by 
Knight's  Seryice,  in  the  '*  Mano  of  Ca]laine,"  in  1537. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Sweetmans  was  at  '' Castle-eife"  and 
Newtown  De  Erley,  which  they  held  of  the  King  in  capite  by  knight's 
seryice. 

John  Sweetman,  of  "  Castle-Yffe,"  was  accused  of  haying  joined 
the  great  rebellion  of  James  Fitzmaurice,  for  which  his  brother,  George 
Sweetman,  was  executed. 

Newtown  De  Erley  (Ballagh  Hrlaidhe)  was  granted  to  an  officer  of 
Cromwell's  army,  at  the  same  time  that  Ballaghtobin  was  giyen  to 
Henry  Baker,  another  officer  of  the  same  regiment.  A  large  party  of 
Cromwell's  grantees  haying  landed  at  Waterford,  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  the  interior  of  the  country  to  inspect  the  seyeral  lots  each  had 
obtained,  he  who  haying  got  Newtown  haying  taken  sick  at  Waterford 
requested  Baker  to  go  to  Newtown  and  bring  him  his  report  of  it — 
Newtown  and  Ballaghtobin  being  adjacent  to  each  other.  On  Baker's 
return  to  Waterford,  he  described  Newtown  so  unfayourably  that  the 
sick  man  got  so  disheartened  at  it  that  he  parted  with  it  to  Baker  and 
his  brother  for  a  sum  of  money  in  hand  and  returned  back  to  England. 

When  Cromwell's  forces  marched  on  Callan  their  way  lay  by 
Castle-eye,  which  the  Sweetmans  had  eyacuated,  leaying  behind  them 
as  its  sole  occupant  a  simpleton  of  the  family,  who  refused  to  depart 
with  the  rest  of  the  household.  A  party  who  approached  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  place  haying  been  fired  on  by  the  simpleton,  he 
was  made  prisoner  and  taken  before  the  commander,  Colonel  Reynolds, 
by  whom  he  was  immediately  set  at  liberty,  Reynolds  saying,  'Hhe 
castle  and  its  foolish  garrison  would  be  sure  to  remain  until  he  came 
by  again.''  On  his  return,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  castle  was 
plundered  and  dismantled.  The  Colonel  haying  taken  a  fancy  to  a 
curiously  wrought  garden  gate,  that  had  brass  fittings,  ordered  it  to 
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be  carried  to  his  baggage,  and,  while  his  men  were  preparing  mechani- 
cal appliances  for  its  remoral,  thej  were  amazed  to  see  the  simpleton 
take  it  on  his  shoulders  with  seeming  ease,  and  carry  it  to  the  waggon 
prepared  for  it.  Most  incredible  stories  are  told  of  this  man's  immense 
bodily  strength,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  gigantic  stature.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  twist  a  horse-shoe  with  his  hands  ;  and  an 
ash  sapling,  twisted  into  a  gad,  hung  until  lately  on  one  of  the  corbels 
of  the  castle  as  a  memorial  of  his  strength.  He  continued  to  li?e  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  is  said  to  have  attained  an  extraordinary 
old  age. 


THE  CHURCHES  OP  CALLAN,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

BY  MB.  THOMAS  SHELLY. 

"  That  the  memory  of  the  past  should  not  be  extins^niahed  by  length  of 
time." — HsuoDOTUs. 

THE   CHXJBCH  OF   THB  CANONS   BEQULAB. 

In  his  notice  of  the  monasteries  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Tighe^ 
in  his  survey,  mentions  several  of  them  as  having  been  occupied  in 
early  times  by  Culdees,  and  states  that  in  those  of  Callan,  Kells,  and 
Inistioge  the  Culdees  were  superseded  by  the  Augustinians, 

The  name  Culdee,  in  Irish,  Ceille  J)e,  is  derived  from  Ceille,  a 
servant  and  Be  of  God,  and  signified  a  servant  of  Ood,  or  a  holy  man. 

Dr.  Lanigan  considered  they  were  first  instituted  in  Ireland  about 
the  eight  century,  and  that  they  were  a  description  of  secular  priests 
called  Secular  Canons,  but  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Canons 
Regular,  or  Communities  of  Monks,  who  sprung  up  at  a  much  later 
date.  The  Culdees  officiated  as  secular  clergymen  in  the  cathedrals 
and  had  pastoral  charge.  They  were  not  at  all  priests ;  some  being 
admitted  as  a  sort  of  lay  brethren,  who  sometimes  went  forth  and 
gave  religious  instructions.  So  late  as  the  year  1479  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Culdees  was  Yicar-General  of  Clogher.  They  appear  to  have 
flourished  in  several  parts  of  Scotland,  and  also  to  have  there  been 
superseded  by  the  Augustinians  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  at 
Eells,  Callan,  and  Inistioge. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  church  in  Callan  about  the 
year  1120^  but  no  description  of  what  sort  of  edifice  it  was ;  neither  is 
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it  said  for  how  long  it  existed  there  previous  to  that  period.  In  1202 
Hugh  Bous,  or  Bufus,  Bishop  of  Ossorj,  directed  a  parish  church  to 
be  built  here ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  this  church  continued  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Culdees ;  for,  although  this  Bishop  was  an  Augustinian 
Canon,  it  is  no  where  stated  that  his  order  was  introduced  here  for  a 
long  time  afterwards. 

**  Termon  Callaine"  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Lord  Justice, 
MacMaurice  (Fitzgerald),  in  1236  ;  and  a  note  by  the  learned  editor 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  says  that  Termon  Oallaine  was 
most  probably  the  Abbey  of  Oallan,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

In  1251,  that  is  fifteen  years  after  the  place  was  burned,  Hugh 
Mapilton  founded  in  Callan  a  house  of  Gannons  Begular  of  St. 
Augustine,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  This  prelate  was 
previously  Bishop  of  Glendalough,  and  consequently  a  Canon  of  St. 
Augustine.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  house  then  founded  by  him 
was  an  establishment  of  his  own  order,  and  must  hate  been  that  which, 
according  to  Tighe,  superseded  the  Culdees  at  Callan.  As  in  several 
other  places  in  Ireland,  the  Canons  Begular  had  parochial  charge  of 
Callan,  the  superiors  being  styled  the  ''  Sector  and  the  Yciar"  up  to 
the  time  of  Cromwell's  revolution. 

It  is  stated  this  church  underwent  a  thorough  repairing,  or  re- 
building, about  the  year  1460,  at  the  expense  of  James  Butler,  father 
of  Peter,  eighth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  at  the  same  time  that  he  also  built 
the  Abbey  of  the  Hermits  of  the  river  side,  **  where  he  himself  was 
buried  in  1478." 

This  church  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Piers,  the  eighth 
Earl,  which  is  here  extracted  from  that  masterly  topographical  work, 
the  History  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  by  Dr.  Graves  and  the  late  Mr.. 
Prim. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  In  the  year  of  1539,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  at  Pottlerath,  I,  Piers  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory, 
although  sick  of  body,  yet  sound  of  mind,  make  my  will  in  the  following 
manner : — Imprimu — I  leave  my  soul  to  Gk>d,  to  Blessed  Mary  the 
Virgin,  and  to  the  whole  celestial  court,  and  my  body  to  be  buried  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny.  Item  :  I  appoint  my 
eldest  son,  James  Butler,  my  heir ;  I  appoint  and  constitute  Margaret 
Fitzgerald,  my  lawful  wiEe,  James  and  Richard,  my  sons,  my  joint 
executors.    Item :  I  leave  to  my  son  James  my  best  gown,  and  to  my 
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son  Bichardmj  second  best  gown.  Item:  TherestofmjgarmentsTleaye 
to  be  diyided  between  the  churches,  and  specially  to  the  church  of  the 
Blessed  Marj  at  Callan  and  of  Ballygauran,  according  to  the  discretion 
of  mj  supervisors  and  executors-  Item  :  I  leare  to  the  said  James  my 
coat  of  mail  and  my  horse,  and  to  my  son  Richard  my  other  horse. 
Item :  I  leaye  to  the  said  James  my  great  collar  of  gold ;  I  leaye  to  my 
son  Richard  my  small  chain  of  gold.  Item  :  I  leaye  to  each  plough  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  one  stone  of  wheat. 

This  will  also  directs  the  sons  and  executors  "  to  cause  eyery  year 
his  anniyersary  to  be  solemnly  celebrated  for  eyer  in  the  churches  of 
St  Canice,  Kilkenny ;  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Waterford ;  of  the  Church 
of  the  Blessed  Mary  at  Callan ;  of  the  Blessed  Mary  at  Clonmel ;  of 
St.  Patrick  at  Cashel,  iand  St.  John  of  the  same,  and  in  that  of  St. 
John  of  Fethard."  It  also  directs  his  second  son,  Richard,  to  cause 
the  anniyersary  to  be  celebrated  in  the  same  manner  at  "  the  churches 
of  the  Blessed  Mary  at  Kilkenny  and  Rosponte  for  my  soul,  the  soul 
of  my  wife,  and  for  the  souls  of  our  parents,  ancestors,  heirs,  and 
successors." 

About  the  year  1516  a  shrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  founded  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  in  this  church,  by  Master  John  Tobyn, 
who  was  then  rector  of  the  church,  and  whose  monument  still  remains 
among  the  ruins. 

From  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  by  Henry  Vm.,  to  the 
time  of  William  III.  this  church  shared  the  yarying  fortunes  of  the 
seyeral  different  parties  who  contended  for  supremacy  during  that 
stormy  and  eyentful  period. 

A  rector  named  Dayid  Cooper  was  appointed  to  this  church  by 
Edward  YI.,  of  whom  it  is  said — 

"  The  King  sent  his  parson  to  Callan  to  pray. 
But  John  of  Kilcash  came  and  droye  him  away." 

The  real  facts  were  that  the  Ormondes  in  Ireland  were  sLill 
Catholic,  and  resisted  this  appointment  on  religious  grounds,  besides 
their  objections  to  it  as  an  infringement  of  their  manorial  rights. 
Howeyer,  immediately  afterwards  a  Protestant  Rector  was  installed, 
and  he  and  his  successors  occupied  it  until  the  Confederation  of 
Kilkenny,  when  they  were  dispossessed,  and  replaced  by  a  Catholic 
community,  who  in  their  turn  were  unceremoniously  expelled  by 
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Morrougb  O'Brien,  Lord  Inchiquin,  by  whom  the  town  and  church  of 
Callan  were  plundered  on  the  13th  April,  1617. 

On  Morrough's  departure  the  Confederates  sent  troops  to  garrison 
the  town,  by  whom  the  Catholics  were  placed  in  new  occupation  of  the 
church  This  new  tenure  was  but  of  a  short  duration,  for,  in  April, 
1650,  they  were  again  obliged  to  fly  before  the  relentless  Cromwell. 
It  is  a  firmly  believed  tradition  of  Callan  that  when  Cromwell  assaulted 
the  place  the  priest  was  on  the  chief  altar,  in  the  choir,  engaged  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass,  which  he  continued  to  the  end,  and  that  the  choir 
in  which  he  officiated  remained  untouched  and  unharmed,  though  the 
roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  to  the  rere,  were  smashed  down  by  the 
fire  from  the  batteries.  This  tradition  got  the  more  credence  from  the 
fact  that  the  aisles  were  to  be  seen  roofless  and  in  ruins,  whilst  the 
choir  remained  in  perfect  preservation  until  1650,  when  the  old  roof 
was  taken  down,  and  replaced  by  the  present  modern  one,  the  pitch  of 
which  was  raised  four  feet  over  the  old  height.  In  the  reign  of  James 
II.  the  Catholics  for  the  last  time  obtained  a  temporary  possession  of 
the  church ;  then  the  accession  of  William  III.  brought  the  last  days 
of  the  old  church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  as  a  Catholic  temple  of  worship 
— perhaps ! 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  clergymen  who 
officiated  in  this  church  in  its  olden  Catholic  days : — 

1426 — Edmundus  Rothe,  Rector. 

1442— Nicholas  Whyte. 

1500— John  Whyte,  Rector. 

1601--Dermod  O'Cleary,  Vicar. 

1516— John  Tobin,  Rector,  "  Fudator  de  chantere  nove." 

1160— James  Foyce  (Vass). 

Murtough  O'Dowley. 

1C42 — Rev.  James  Geynan,  Vicar. 

1660 — Rev.  James  Phelan,  Rector,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Ossory 
and  who  received  King  James  11.  in  Ealkenny. 

1669— Rev.  Dermod  O'Ryan,  Vicar. 

Rev.  Thady  Brophy,  Vicar  Forane. 

The  final  expulsion  of  the  rector  and  clergy  from  the  old  church 
left  the  Catholic  people  of  Callan  without  a  house  of  public  worship. 
The  priests  were  driven  from  the  church  and  deprived  of  the  ample 
temporalities  attached  to  it,  but  they  wenth  foith,  remembering  they 
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had  still  a  flock  requiring  spiritual  care,  and,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives 
and  liberties,  they  remained  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  to  ad- 
minister it  to  them.  An  Easter  Sunday  of  those  penal  times  dawned 
on  the  priest  and  his  people  assembled  to  offer  the  Paschal  Mass  in  a 
lonelj  place,  midway  between  Callan  and  Coolagh,  since  then  known 
as  *'  Bosheen  an  AfEerin." 

Yet,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  severe  penal  enactments  of  that 
time  were  so  rigorously  enforced  in  this  locality  as  they  were  in  several 
places  elsewhere ;  and  this  leniency  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  influence  exercised  on  the  local  authorities  by  the 
Butler  family,  several  of  whom  were  still  Catholics  and  residents  of 
Westcourt  and  Garryricken.  In  treating  of  those  days,  the  Catholic 
Record  names  several  priests  as  then  having  received  their  ordination 
at  Garryricken  ;  and  Dr.  Christopher  Butler  is  said  to  have  ordained 
six  priests  on  one  day  in  the  parlour  of  Westcourt  house.  This  prelate 
was  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel  for  45  years,  but  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  at  Westcourt,  Callan,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1757,  and  was  buried  at  Eilcash.  A  tolerant  Protestant 
rector  of  Callan  at  this  time  sent  his  man  and  horse  to  Garryricken  to 
bring  a  priest,  known  to  be  hiding  there,  to  the  bed  side  of  a  dying 
Catholic  neighbour. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  religious  persecutions  began  to  relax, 
the  people  began  once  more  to  erect  places  of  worship.  The  first 
notice  we  have  of  a  new  place  of  Catholic  worship  in  Callan,  subsequent 
to  the  penal  days,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  rent-roll  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde"  of  the  date  of  1704.  Among  the  holdings  enumerated  in 
this  document  is  "  one  stone  house,  by  the  green,  two  story  high,  out 
of  repair,  with  a  garden,  and  made  use  of  as  a  Mass-house,  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  Pierce  Purcell,  P.P." 

The  "  stone  house  by  the  Green"  was  the  origin  of  the  present 
commodious  parish  church,  to  which  are  attached  the  parochial  house, 
out-offices,  chapel-yard  and  garden.  The  old  "  Mass-house"  became 
the  parish  priest's  residence  when  a  chupel  was  built,  which  stretched 
from  the  house  to  the  street  in  front.  At  this  time  the  boundary  wall 
at  front  reached  several  yards  further  on  to  the  street  than  does  the 
present  wall,  and  the  church  itself  reached  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
present  street  wall.  This  old  church  stood  until  the  time  of  Father 
Forristal.      The   tirst   bell   was   procured  by   him;    it  was  cast  in 
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RoGhelle,"in  France,  and  bears  the  date  of  1774.    It  is  still  in  use  at 
Killaloe  chapel. 

Even  up  to  that  period  the  law  need  allow  no  bell  in  a  Catholic 
church ;  but  to  evade  this  prohibitation  bells  were  usually  hung  on  the 
bough  of  some  adjacent  tree,  or  between  two  poles  erected  for  the 
purpose.  When  Father  Forristal  was  about  to  fix  his  bell  between 
two  such  poles  in  his  garden  the  Protestant  churchwardens  and  a 
number  of  their  co-religionists  assembled  there  to  protest  against  it  as 
illegal,  and  to  prevent  it  if  possible.  An  officer  commanding  a 
detachment  of  Highlanders,  then  quartered  in  the  town,  was  also 
present  on  the  occasion,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  the  churchwardens, 
rebuked  them  in  strong  terms  for  their  intolerance,  on  which  they 
retired,  one  by  one,  ashamed  of  themselves.  The  work  of  erecting  the 
bell  was  then  quietly  proceeded  with.  John  Kough,  of  Bridge-street, 
placed  the  bell  on  his  head,  and,  being  a  very  strong  man,  he,  in  this 
manner,  carried  it  up  a  ladder  to  a  platform  above,  where  other  men 
were  placed  to  receive  it  from  him  and  secure  it  in  its  position.  The 
gossips  of  that  day  were  uncharitable  enough  to  say  that  the  captain 
did  not  care  much  whether  the  church  had  a  bell  or  not ;  but  that  he 
came  there  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Catholic  aunts  of  the  Countess 
of  Desart,  then  a  yoimg  widow,  and  for  whose  hand  the  captain  was  a 
suitor.  Whether  the  gossips  were  right  or  wrong,  or  whether  or  not 
the  old  ladies  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf  is  a  matter  for  con- 
jecture ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  certain  his  suit  prospered,  for  they  were 
married  immediately  afterwards.  This  gentleman  was  Captain  Bose 
Price,  whose  daughter  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  La  Touche,  one 
of  the  firm  of  the  eminent  Dublin  bankers  of  that  name.  About  this 
time  the  baptismal  font  of  the  ancient  church  was  given  to  Father 
Forristal  by  Dean  Stephenson,  who  was  then  Protestant  Bector  of 
Callan. 

A  sculptured  stone  now  set  in  the  wall  over  the  baptismal  font  is 
also  said  to  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  church.  It  is  a  half  length  made 
effigy,  loose  robed,  with  beard,  and  long  hair  coming  to  the  front  in 
plaits.  There  is  a  crown  on  the  head,  and  on  the  breast  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion.  How  this  figure  came  to  the  church 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  was  kept  for  a  long  time  under  the 
altar  of  the  former  church  before  it  was  placed  where  it  now  is.  Some 
have  supposed  it  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  the  shrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  the  old  church. 
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In  1816  the  Eey.  Michael  Forristal,  P.P.,  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
chapel  and  the  grounds  attached  to  it,  from  Lord  Clifden,  at  jS4  per 
annum.  The  rent  has  since  been  reduced  to  the  nominal  payment  of 
Is.  annually.  Having  got  the  lease,  Father  Forristal  commenced  to 
build  the  present  church,  Lord  Clifden  giving  him  JS50  as  a  contri- 
bution towards  it.  Father  Forristal  died  shortly  afterwards  Hi» 
successor  was  the  Hev.  James  Henebery,  by  whom  the  work  was 
spiritedly  prosecuted.  He  died  in  1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Eev.  John  Mulling,  in  whose  time  the  altar,  the  ceiling,  the  flooring, 
and  galleries  were  done,  and  the  front  and  spire  completed.  When 
the  spire  was  finished  he  purchased  the  bell  exhibited  at  the  first 
DubHn  Exhibition  by  Messrs.  Murphy,  which  he  presented  as  a  ^ft 
to  the  parish.  This  bell  is  in  the  key  of  D  sharp,  is  of  a  very  clear 
sound,  its  weight  5i  cwt.,  and  cost  J675.  In  his  time  also  the  organ 
was  bought.  Father  MuUins  was  succeeded  in  the  parish  by  the  Bev. 
John  Salmon,  who  caused  the  entrance  piers  and  gates  to  be  erected » 
and  who  during  his  charge  kept  the  whole  structure  in  very  creditable 
order. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  parish  priests  of  Callan  during 
and  since  the  penal  times,  as  far  as  they  can  now  be  ascertained : — 

1704 — The  Eev.  Peter  Corcoran,  P.P.,  in  whose  time  a  priest  could 
not  be  ordained  without  having  his  name  registered  in  the  Government 
County  Office,  and  he  was  also  bound  to  enter  into  bonds  or  recog- 
nizances for  his  future  loyalty.  The  sureties  for  him  were  James 
Duigan  and  Thomas  Conny,   merchants  of  Callan,  in  fifty  pounds  each. 

1705— Eev.  Pierse  Purcell. 

1768 — Eev.  James  Butler,  who  after  a  very  long  pastoral  charge, 
died  on  the  25th  of  May,  1768. 

1768 — Eev.  Dermid  Murphy,  translated  from  St.  Patrick's  parish 
to  Callan,  on  25th  May,  1708.  He  ceased  to  administer  the  parish  in 
the  year  1788. 

1788— The  Eev.  Nicholas  Keily.     Translated  to  Gowran  in  179 1. 

If92— The  Eev.  Thomas  Millea,  D.D.,  appointed  on  the  16th 
July,  1792.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  White  Order,  and  was  ordained 
at  Bourdeaux. 

1806-  The  Eev.  John  Cassin.     Died  24th  September,  1806. 

1816— Eev.  Michael  Forristal,  P.P. 

1821 — Eev.  James  Henebery,  P.P. 
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1884— Eev.  John  Mullins,  P.P. 
1864r— Eev.  John  Salmon,  P.P. 

THB   CHURCH   OF   THE  AUSTIN   HEBMIT8. 

By  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  the  11.  the  Abbot  of  Ferns  was  entrusted 
with  the  erection  of  a  new  monastery  at  Callan,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  at  the  request  of  Edmond  Butler  and  his  wife,  in  the  year 
1461. 

As  the  monastery  of  th^  Canons  Eegular  was  then,  and  for  a  long 
time  previous,  in  existence  there  can  scarcely  be  any  question  that  the 
permission  to  build  the  new  monastery  was  for  that  of  the  hermits  of 
St.  Augustine,  which  is  now  in  ruins  in  the  Abbey  field  at  the  river 
side.  Yet,  except  in  this  Bull,  the  name  of  Edmond  Butler  is  nowhere 
else  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  foundation  of  this  house — all 
subsequent  authorities  agreeing  in  ascribing  it  to  James  Fitz  Edmund 
Butler,  his  son,  in  the  year  1471,  and  who,  as  stated  by  Lodge,  ''  died 
in  1478,  and  was  buried  at  Callan  in  the  house  which  he  himself  had 
founded."  Edmund  having  died  on  the  13th  July,  1464,  scarcely 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  Bull,  it  seems  most  probable  that  his 
intention  to  erect  the  house  of  the  hermits  of  Callan  was  followed  up 
and  carried  out  by  James,  his  son  and  successor,  and  who  on  this 
account  may  have  been  considered  the  founder.  If  this  church  ever 
contained  a  monument  to  the  founder  there  is  now  no  trace  of  it  to  be 
discovered. 

His  last  will,  in  which  he  directs  his  burial  here,  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I,  Sir  James  Butler,  chief  captain 
of  my  nation,  legitimate  son  and  heir  of  Edmund  Butler,  lately 
deceased,  being  sick  of  body,  but  sound  of  mind,  before  the  witnesses 
here  present  do  make  my  will  in  this  form.  Imprimu — I  leave  my 
soul  to  God  Almighty,  and  the  Blessed  Mary  His  mother,  and  to  all 
the  saints,  and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  the 
Augustinian  Friars  at  Callan  ;  and  I  will  that  all  my  moveable  goods 
be  distributed  according  to  my  pleasure  and  the  pleasure  of  my  executor ; 
and  I  make  and  appoint  Piers  Butler,  my  natural  and  legitimate  son, 
my  true  heir  and  executor,  and  I  leave  him  my  horse  and  jupon ;  to 
pay  from  my  said  horse  to  my  creditors,  whose  goods  and  chattels  I 
have  unjustly  detained,  twenty  cows  as  satisfaction  at  their  pleasure, 
and  from  the  jupon  six  cows.  Item :  I  give  and  grant  to  him  the 
custody  and  defence  of  the  lands  of  my  Lord  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
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as  it  was  given  to  me  and  possessed  by  me.  Item :  I  give  and  leave  to 
the  said  Piers  the  particle  of  the  true  cross,  |and  the  shield  of  St. 
Michael,  and  all  the  other  holy  relics  of  the  saints,  and  my  precious 
stones  and  rings,  together  with  my  beads;  likewise  all  the  jewels 
which  belong  to  me  of  hereditary  right." 

The  witnesses  to  this  will  were  Donat  O'Mally,  Prior  of  the 
Augustinian  Friary  of  Callan ;  William^  Barred,  Monk  of  said 
Friary ;  Master  William  Moghlan,  Yicar  of  Knocktopher ;  Master  John 
Horsman,  Chaplain ;  John  Moghlan,  Notary  Public  ;  Evlina  Forstall 
and  her  son,  Eichard  Forstall,  and  John  O'Beddie. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  of  Ireland,  in  1557,  "  the  late 
Friary  of  Oallan  and  the  buildings  within  the  site, ^containing  three 
acres,  three  messuages,  two  gardens  and  a  kitchen  garden,  one  acre  in 
the  same  town,  parcels  of  the  said  possessions  of  the  said  Friary,"  were 
granted  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Ormonde.  This  Thomas  was  called 
<<  Thomaus  Dhub,"  or  Black  Thomas,  from  the  darkness  of  his  com- 
plexion. He  was  brought  up  in  England,  and  educated  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court.  He  was  the  first  Protestant  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
and  was  appointed  Lord  Treasurer  of  Ireland  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1559.  To  him  the  Friary  of  Callan  was  surrendered  by  William 
O'Fogarty,  who  was  the  last  prior. 

In  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  Confederation  of  Ejlkenny 
the  Catholics  obtained  possession  of  some  of  the  churches  of  which 
they  had  been  before  deprived,  and,  in  anticipation  of  gaining  a  still 
further  hold  of  their  own,  priors  were  nominated  to  vacant  houses  in 
the  expectation  of  soon  again  being  put  into  possession  of  them.  In 
this  manner  the  Eev.  Patrick  Comerford  was  collated  to  this  house  of 
the  Austin  Hermits  at  Callan  by  Pope  Paul  Y.  towards  the  close  of 
his  pontificate.  This  house  was  then  stripped  of  its  temporalities, 
and  its  once  stately  church  little  better  than  a  mere  ruin ;  yet  the 
Austin  brethren  continued  to  live  in  the  vicinity.  The  Eev.  Patrick 
Comerford  was  prior  in  this  way  for  about  nine  years,  when  he  was 
consecrated  bishop,  and  appointed  to  the  See  of  Waterford.  At  the 
surrender  of  Waterford  to  Ireton,  the  Bishop  fled  to  Nantz,  where  he 
died  on  the  10th  of  March,  1652.  Even  after  this,  some  members 
of  the  Order  remained  in  disguise  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
and  officiated  secretly  during  the  severity  of  the  times  of  persecution 
which  followed ;  but  there  is  no  record  that  a  regular  community  was 
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formed  until  1766.      The  name  of  the   first  prior  of  the  renewed 
community  was  Cornelius  0*Mahony,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Eev.  Philip  Tiemey,  Prior  until  1786. 
Eev.  John  Foley,  Prior  until  1700. 
Rev,  James  Tiemey,  Prior  until  1803. 

The  possessions  of  the  Order  at  this  time  consisted  of  an  old 
thatched  house,  and  the  union  of  two  others,  also  thatched,  which 
served  as  a  chapel.  The  last  time  Mass  was  celebrated  in  it  the  roof 
gave  way,  and  the  people  had  to  support  it  until  Father  Grace,  an  aged 
and  venerable  man,  completed  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  These  premises 
were  to  the  right  in  Clothier's-lane,  which  leads  from  the  cross  to  the 
river,  to  the  rere  of  Bridge-street. 

At  a  chapter  held  in  1 803  the  Bev.  John  Rice  was  elected  prior, 
which  office  he  held  untU  1819.  During  this  year  he  obtained  from 
Mr.  John  Eyan  (Dr.  Eyan's  Either)  a  lease  of  a  plot  of  ground  in 
Mill-street,  extending  thence  to  the  river ;  and  on  this  plot,  through 
his  untiring  exertions,  the  present  handsome  church  was  erected. 

When  commencing  to  collect  subscriptions  for  this  purpose,  he 
drew  up  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Callan  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
placing  after  each  person's  name  the  sum  he  expected  from  him,  and 
he  stood  on  such  close  intimacy  with  the  people,  and  was  held  in  such 
high  esteem  by  them,  that,  in  nearly  every  instance,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining. from  them  his  own  estimate  of  their  generosity.  The  new 
church  was  completed  in  1821.  The  Abbey  Field,  on  wbii^^i  the  ruins 
of  their  former  house  stood,  was  then  in  the  i-  sessic  of  a  Mr. 
Strangways,  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  the  town,  who  sold  his  interest 
in  it  to  Mr.  Patrick  Rice,  of  Westcourt.  When  Mr.  Rice  had  com- 
pleted the  purchase,  he  sold  it  over  again  to  his  brother  John,  who 
was  then  prior  of  the  new  convent,  and  in  this  manner,  after  a  lapse 
of  over  260  years,  the  Austin  Hermits  came  once  more  to  be  the  owners 
of  the  old  church  and  grounds,  surrendered  to  the  Crown  by  their 
brethren  in  1557.  The  new  church  and  the  old  ruin  stand  opposite 
each  other,  one  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  now  connected  by  a 
neat  wooden  bridge. 
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CALLAN: 

SOTEBEIGNS,   BuBGESSSS,   AND   TOWV   ComflSSIOKSBB. 

Callan  has  existed  as  a  town  corporate  siiice  the  opening  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Corporation  consisted  of  the  Sovereign, 
Burgesses  and  Freemen.  The  Sovereign  was  elected  annnallj  on  the 
day  next  following  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  was  sworn  in  on  the  29th  September  to  serve  in  office  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  burgesses  were  to  be  elected  without  "  limit  of 
stint,"  according  to  a  former  charter,  recited  in  a  grant  to  the  town 
by  King  James  I.  The  Freemen  were  elected  for  life,  and  were 
admitted  by  the  "  corporation  at  large."  The  Sovereign  in  olden 
times  held  "  pleas  of  the  Crown,  Court  Leet  and  Pye  Powder."  The 
books  in  which  their  proceedings  previous  to  the  year  1774  were 
entered  are  not  no w  to  be  referred  to ;  having  been  produced  as  evidence 
in  the  Court  of  Ring's  Bench  during  one  of  the  suits  of  the  burgesses 
against  Charles  Flood,  they  were  there  detained,  and  have  not  since 
been  recovered. 

The  minutes  of  their  meetings  since  1774  until  the  Union  are  of 
no  public  interest,  except  whatever  attaches  to  the  long  continued 
rivalry  of  the  families  of  Flood  and  Agar,  to  acquire  such  influence 
amongst  the  Burgesses  and  Freemen  as  would  secure  for  themselves 
or  their  nominees  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the  Borough. 
In  those  days  no  one  was  admitted  to  corporations  who  would  not 
subscribe  to  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Abjuration,  which  of  course 
excluded  all  Catholics. 

The  earliest  list  of  Burgesses  now  to  be  had  is  that  given  in  the 
Charter  of  James  II.  in  1688 :  they  were  as  follows,  vis. : — 

John  Lewis,  Q«nt.,  Sovereign. 
John  Butler,  Esq.  John  Comerford,  Physician. 

Thomas  Murphy,  Merchant.  Samuel  Booth,  Esq. 

Patrick  McDonnell,  Esq.  George  Comerford,  gent 

Walter  Conny,  Esq.  Henry  Comerford,  gent. 

John  Crannan,  gent.  Edmund  Butler,  Esq. 

Patrick  Comerford,  gent  John  Baxter,  gent 

William  Baker,  gent  Thomas  Comerford,  gent. 

James  Bume,  gent  Bernard  Mansergh,  Esq. 

Henry  Meagh,  Esq.  John  Purcell,  gent 

Walter  Butler,  Esq.  James  Tobin,  gent 

Joseph  Rressick,  gent.  Francis  Wheeler,  gent 

William  Hunter,  gent.  Thadeus  Meagher,  Esq. 
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These  were,  no  doubt,  the  adherents  of  James  II.,  and  had  but  a 
short-lived  rule.  In  a  sheet  copied  from  the  old  books  there  is  a  list 
of  the  Burgesses  of  Callan  in  the  year  1699,  who  were  the  Williamites, 
and  who  supplanted  the  Burgesses  appointed  by  James  in  1688.  They 
were,  viz. : — 

Sylvester  Crosse,  Becorder,  1699. 

Samuel  Booth,  Sovereign. 
James  Ebmilton,  Esq.  Lieutenant  Nicholas  Collap. 

Jo.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Lieutenant-Col.  Charles  Perdval 

Sir  Henry  Wemys,  Enight.  Francis  Flood,  Esq. 

Agmondesham  Cuffe,  Esq.  Francis  Jobber,  gent. 

Samuel  Greene,  Esq.  Captun  John  Baker. 

John  Langrishe,  Esq.  Jyles  King,  gent. 

Thomas  Dean,  Clk.  Bichard  Jobber,  gent 

Thomas  Way,  Clk.  Thomas  Maunsel,  gent. 

Captain  Thomas  Candler.  Qeorge  Eeade,  Esq. 

William  Hankins,  Clk.  Dr.  John  Hinton. 

James  Agar,  Esq.  Gyles  Clark,  gent. 

Patrick  Wemys,  Esq.  Captain  Charles  Billingsly. 

The  Sovereigns  of  Callan  since  1699  were : — 
1703  to  1713  James  Hamilton. 
1713  to  1715  Henry  Wemys. 
1715  to  1728  Patrick  Wemys. 

1728  Warden  Flood, 

1729  to  1730  Patrick  Wemys. 
1731  to  1732  Warden  Flood. 

1733  Patrick  Wemys. 

1734  Warden  Flood. 

1735  to  1739  Henry  Candler,  Archdeacon  of  Ossory. 

1740  Warden  Flood. 

1741  to  1757  Rev.  Henry  Candler. 

1758  to  1762  Charles  Flood,  of  Ballymack,  whose  election  was  illegal 

and  who  was  removed  by  Writ  of  Mandamus  from 
the  Sing's  Bench,  and  Henry  Wemys  elected  to  serve 
for  residue  of  term. 

1762  James  Wemys. 

1763  Samuel  Broadstreet,  elected  by  33  votes  against  24  for 

John  Flood,  who  opposed  him. 

6 
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1764  Samuel  Broadstreet,  33 ;  Charles  Flood,  19. 

1765  Philip  Savage. 

1766  to  1784  Rev.  Arthur  Webb. 
1784  to  1789  John  Bambrick. 
1789  George  Agar  to  June. 

1789  Eight  Hon.  George  Agar. 

1790  to  1802  Patrick  Walsh. 
1803  to  1810  James  Strangwajs. 

1810  Lord  Callan  elected,  but  did  not  come  from  London  to 

be  sworn. 

1810  Patrick  Walsh. 

1811  to  1814  Henry  Baker. 

1815  Lord  Callan. 

1816  In  this  year  the  first  Catholic  Burgesses  and  Freemen 

were  admitted,  though  the  test-oaths  had  long  pre- 
viously been  abolished.  The  Catholics  then  admitted 
were — Messrs.  Michael  Keating,  James  Corr,  and 
William  Fennelly. 

1816  Francis  Shearman. 

1817  to  1822  Humphrey  Hartley. 

1828  to  1840  Henry  Byan,  of  Eilfera,  who  was  agent  of  the  Clifden 

estates,  and  who  was  the  last  Sovereign  of  Callan. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  five-pound-householders,  held  on  the  12th 
November,  1840,  Henry  Eyan,  Sovereign,  presiding,  it  was  proposed, 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  Act  of  9th  of  Qeo,  TV.  be  adopted 
for  the  future  municipal  management  of  the  town,  and  the  following 
inhabitants  were  elected  as  Town  Commissioners : — 
Eev.  C.  B.  Stevenson,  Eector,  Patrick  Burke. 

Eev.  John  Mullins,  P.P.  Patrick  Cody. 

Patrick  Keating,  M.D.  Patrick  Shelly. 

John  Butler,  Surgeon.  E.  S.  Eyan,  Surgeon. 

William  Baker.  George  Glendon. 

John  Dunphy.  Michael  Lynch. 

Michael  Nolan.  James  Corr. 

Thomas  Cooke.  John  Corr. 

A.  P.  Cronyn,  Apothecary. 

On  the  2nd  December  following  Patrick  Keating,  Esq.,  M.D.,  waf 
unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the  new  body. 
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Dr.  Keating  having  been  elected  chairman,  the  former  Sovereign 
then  handed  to  him  the  books,  keys,  leases,  charters,  mace,  seal,  Ac, 
of  the  former  Corporation,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Fair 
Green  and  other  corporate  holdings  and  tenements. 

The  Fair  Green  had  then  been  but  recently  walled  in,  and  gates 
and  entrances  erected  by  Lord  Clifden  at  a  cost  of  over  <£300. 

On  the  19th  March,  1855,  the  Act  of  the  9th  of  Geo.  IV.  was 
abandoned,  and  ^fae~  Towns'  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act,  17th  and  18th 
Vic,  adopted.4ii'its  stead. 

The  Commissioners  then  chosen  were : — 
Dr.  R.  T.  Eyan,  Chairman.  Patrick  Shelly. 

Thomas  Cooke.  George  Glendon. 

G.  H.  Lowe,  Solicitor.  Michael  Corr, 

John  Dunphy.  Patrick  Dunn. 

Patrick  Cody. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    BENBUEB. 

(BY  AN  ULSTER  AECaEOLOGIST). 
FBiDAT,  5th  June,  1646  (old  sttlb) 

On,  on !    This  night  on  thy  banks,  Loagh  Neagh, 
Men  bom  in  bondage  shall  conch  them  free ! 
On  !  mirriors,  launch'd  by  a  warrior's  hand ! 
Pour  years  ye  were  leaah'd  in  a  brazen  band ; 
He  counted  your  bones  and  he  meted  yoor  might ; 
This  hour  he  dashes  yon  into  the  fight  1 

The  great  Battle  of  Benburb  was  fought  on  Friday,  the  5th  of 
June,  164(5,  by  Owen  O'Neill  and  his  Irish  army,  against  the  Scottish 
and  British  army,  led  by  Major-General  Eobert  Monroe.  The  date 
of  the  battle  was  Friday,  the  5th  of  June,  1646,  old  or  Julian  style, 
which  was  equal  to  Friday,  the  15th  of  June,  1646,  Gregorian  or  new 
style.  The  place  of  the  battle  is  in  the  townland  of  Knocknacloy, 
otherwise  Knocknacliagh,  in  the  parish  of  Clonf  eacle,  barony  of  Middle 
Dungannon,  and  county  of  Tyrone.  The  poet,  Thomas  Dayis,  has 
written  the  best  and  clearest  account  of  this  great  Irish  victory.  It 
appears  in  the  appendix  to  his  poems,  published  by  Duffy.    The  place 
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of  the  battle  is  described  in  cbaracters,  wbieb  cannot  be  efl^used,  as  the 
rivers  are  unchanged,  in  these  words  :  ^  O'Neill's  position  was  defended 
on  the  right  by  a  wet  bog,  and  on  the  left  by  the  junction  of  the 
Blackwater  and  the  Oonagh.  In  his  front  was  rough,  hillockj  ground, 
covered  with  scrogs  and  bushes."  And  he  identified  the  townland  of 
the  battle,  when  referring  to  the  holding  of  the  pass  at  Ballaghkilagevill, 
otherwise  Balljkilgavin,  by  Colonel  Richard  O'Farrell  against  Monroe's 
advancing  cavalry,  three  hours  before  the  battle,  in  the  following 
sentence: — "This  advance  of  Owen's  to  Balljkilgavin  was  only  to 
consume  time  and  weary  the  enemy,  for  he  shortly  after  retreated  to 
Knocknacliagh,  where  he  had  determined  to  fight."  Thus  has  Thomas 
Davis  described  the  place  of  the  Battle  of  Benburb.  On  the  ordnance 
maps  accompanying  this  paper  the  writer  has  marked  the  positions 
occupied  by  both  armies  when  the  general  attack  was  about  to  be 
made.  The  townland  map  shows  by  contour  lines  the  shapes  of  the 
*  hills  and  their  heights  in  feet.  The  three  opening  sentences  of  Thomas 
Davis's  description  of  the  place  of  battle  are  slightly  erroneous,  and  do 
not  agree  with  the  sentences  quoted,  as  may  be  observed  by  comparison 
and  by  reference  to  the  map. 

But  the  text  of  Mr.  Davis's  description  is  quite  accurate ;  for  while 
the  opening  sentences  place  the  battle  on  "  Thistle  Hill"  (which  is  in 
the  townland  of  Carrowbeg),  on  the  left  bank  and  eastern  or  Benburb 
side  of  the  Oona,  the  text  of  Mr.  Davis'  valuable  description  places  the 
fight  where  it  really  took  place — ^namely,  on  the  right  bank  and  western 
or  Kinard  (Oaledon)  side  of  the  Oona,  and  in  the  townland  of  Knock- 
nacliagh,  where  O'Neill  had  determined  to  fight.  The  hill-top,  which  was 
the  centre  of  the  Irish  position,  lies  at  the  following  distances  from 
surrounding  places  of  note— distances  being  English  miles,  in  a  straight 
line,  from  each  place  named :  From  the  old  Castle  of  Dungannon,  6  d-8th 
miles  southward ;  from  the  great  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Armagh, 
7  miles  north-westward ;  from  Caledon,  4|  miles  northward ;  from  Moy 
and  Charlemont,  4|  miles  south-westward ;  and  from  the  ancient  castle 
of  Benburb,  2  l-8th  miles  westward. 

Owen  O'Neill,  having  received  supplies  of  money  and  arms  from 
the  Ambassador  of  the  great  Pontiff,  Innocent  the  Tenth,  gathered 
round  his  standard  a  force  of  trained  soldiers  and  new  volunteers, 
amounting  in  all  to  5,000  foot  and  500  horse. 

He  had  his  infantry  armed  so  that  one* half  of  them  had  muskets, 
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the  other  half  had  pikes.  The  pikes  \7ere  sharp  and  square,  very  long, 
and  "  farr  better  to  pierce"^  than  the  pikes  preyiouslj  used  in  warfare 
in  Ireland,  as  they  had  no  impediments  of  hooks  or  hatchets  on  them. 
The  cavalry  had  lances  for  four  of  the  five  troops,  and  pistols  for  the 
other  troop.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  1646,  this  army  had  reached 
a  hill  in  the  county  of  Cavan  to  imdergo  a  long  and  severe  course  of 
drill  and  exercise  in  the  art  of  war,  under  the  instructions  of  its 
accomplished  commander.  The  hill  on  which  the  long  course  of  drill 
took  place  was  called  "  The  Gallanagh."^  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  hill 
now  called  the  Callanagh,  in  the  parish  of  Drumlumman,  within  five 
miles  of  Granard,  ten  from  Caran,  and  four  from  Lough  Sheelin.  At 
the  end  of  seven  weeks  from  the  time  the  drill  commenced,  and  while 
it  was  being  still  continued,  intelligence  reached  Owen  O'Neill  from 
the  Irish  garrison  at  Charlemont  that  the  whole  Scottish  and  British 
armies  of  Ulster  were  to  march  from  their  various  quarters,  and  to 
join  in  one  great  army,  under  the  supreme  command  of  Major-General 
Bobert  Monroe,  to  attack  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  destroy  the  assembly 
of  Catholic  representatives  there.^  The  main  army,  under  the  Major- 
General  himself,  was  to  march  from  Carrickfergus  by  Belfast,  Lisne- 
garvey  (Lisbum),  Dromore,  Poyntzpass,  Hamilton's  Bawn,  and  Armagh 
to  Glasslough,  to  be  joined  there,  on  Friday,  the  5th  June,  by  the 
forces  under  his  brother  George,  marching  from  Coleraine,  by  the  west 
shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  by  Maghera,  Moneymore,  Stewartstown  and 
Dungannon,  to  the  meeting  place  at  Glasslough.^  From  Glasslough 
the  two  brothers  were  to  march  to  Clones,  to  be  joined  there  by  the 
Donegal  forces  under  Sir  Bobert  Stewart.^  The  strength  of  these  was 
as  follows : — ^The  Major-Greneral's  army  of  6,000  foot  and  800  horse, 
with  seven  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  months'  provisions,  drawn  by 
1,500  draught  horses.  They  were  ten  regiments  ~  six  Scottish  and 
four  British^ — and  were  commanded  by  Lords  Blayney,  Conway,  and 
Ards,  and  Sir  James  Montgomery,  acting  under  Bobert  Monroe,  the 
Major-General.  The  Coleraine  forces,  under  Colonel  George  Monroe, 
were  800  horse  and  240  musketeers.^  Sir  Bobert  Stewart's  forces 
were  over  2,000.^    These  made  a  total  of  about  10,000  of  a  complete 

1  The  History  of  the  War  of  Ireland,  1641  io  1653,  by  a  British  Officer  of 
the  regiment  of  Sir  John  Clottworthy.    Edited  by  £.  H.,  Dublin,  1878. 
s  History  of  the  War  of  Ireland,  &c. 
'  Father  Meehan's  Confederation  of  Kilkenny. 
*  Carte's  Ormonde  and  Monroe's  despatch.  *  Ibid. 

i  The  British  Officer  of  Clottworthy's  Begiment 
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armj.  Owen  O'Neill  could  onlj  draw  out  against  all  these  a  force  of 
5,000  foot  and  500  horse.  This  was  a  supreme  moment.  The  Irish 
army  was  in  Cavan,  was  drilled,  armed  well,  and  ready  to  march ;  but 
closing  in  on  it  was  the  army  of  the  enemy,  in  numbers  the  double  of 
the  Irish,  and  haying  a  park  of  artillery,  while  Owen  O'Neill  had  not 
a  cannon.  The  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  in  Cavan,  from 
the  garrison  of  Charlemont,  was  at  the  end  of  May.^  Therefore,  in  a 
few  days  the  enemies  of  the  Irish  were  to  march  from  points  including 
the  entire  arc  of  the  coast-line  of  the  Northern  province— from 
Carrickf ergus  on  the  east ;  from  Coleraine  on  the  north ;  from  Donegal 
on  the  west ;  and,  gathering  the  entire  forces  of  all  the  English  and 
Scotch  soldier-settlers  along  and  between  their  three  great  converging 
lines  of  march,  they  were  to  meet — the  last  of  them  at  Clones — a  great 
and  powerful  army  of  over  ten  thousand  men.  What  could  the  Irish 
force  of  5,500  do  against  all  these  ?  The  distinguished  general,  who 
at  the  head  of  the  Irish  army  in  Cavan,  had  this  great  question  to 
answer,  was  a  man  of  mighty  brain  and  spotless  character.  Exiled 
from  Ireland,  in  the  same  ship  with  the  Earls  in  their  flight,^  while  he 
was  yet  a  child ;  educated  at  Louvain  and  Salamanca ;  he  embraced  the 
profession  of  arms,  in  which,  rising  from  the  rank  of  8ergt.-major 
in  1625,  he  was  in  1640  governor  of  the  important  city  of  Arras, 
which  he  defended  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  infantry  and  four 
hundred  horse  against  a  besieging  force  of  35,000  soldiers,  led  by 
three  French  Marshals,'  conducting  the  defence  in  such  a  masterly 
manner  as  to  astonish  all  Europe,  and  gain  a  great  military  reputation.^ 
Yet,  sacrificing  prospects  in  Europe,  brighter  than  were  those  of 
Wellington's  career  in  later  times  in  England,  he  forsook  all  to  save 
Ireland,  and  the  precious  inheritance  of  her  faith,  dearer  to  him  and 
his  native  land  than  life ;  and,  hiding  himself  and  his  high  rank  from 
English  spies,  was  on  the  sea  in  the  frigate  St.  Francis,  bound  for 
Ireland,  on  the  "  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday,  1642."« 

Escaping  the  attention  of  the  English  cruisers  who  pursued  hit 
ship,  landing  safely  at  Doe  Castle,  county  Donegal,  whence  he  wrote 
letters  to  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  the  Irish  leaders,  dated  13th  July, 
1642,^  announcing  the  arrival  of  himself  and  his  companions,  numbering 

^  The  British  Ofacer  of  Clottworthy's  Begiment. 
I  Father  Meehan's  Flight  of  the  Earls,  p.  498. 
4  Hericourt's  Sieges  d' Arras  and  Carte's  Ormonde,  vol.  2,  p.  819. 
Ibid.       »  Father  Meehan's  Flight  of  the  Earls.        •  Carte's  Ormonde. 
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one  hundred;  met  by  the  Irish  leaders  with  1,500  chosen  men,  and 
conveyed  by  the  safest  roads  to  Charlemont,  where  he  was  welcomed 
bj  a  salute  of  the  cannon  of  that  fort ;  his  first  military  work  in 
Ireland  was  to  provide  the  fort  of  Charlemont  against  a  siege.^ 
Surrounded  by  hostile  armies  and  great  difficulties,  he  employed  his 
eminent  abilities  wherever  he  could — in  Longford,  Leitrim,  Tyrone,  and 
Gavan — in  the  rugged  districts —gathering,  nursing,  and  training  an 
Irish  army.  For  four  years  he  had  thus  lalx)ured,  when  at  the  end  of 
May,  1646,  the  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  Ulster  Scots  and 
British  on  Kilkenny  reached  him  while  drilling  his  army  in  Cavan. 
The  timely  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  his  enemies  was  charac- 
teristic of  Owen  O'Neill  and  of  his  watchfulness.  His  watches  were 
everywhere.  The  "British  Officer  of  Clottworthy's  regiment"  says 
that  he  was  remarkable  for  "  good  intelligence,  being  the  life  of 
quick  action ;"  and  Dr.  Ferdinand  Warner,  a  historian  not  likely  to 
be  partial  to  O'Neill,  says ; — "  Owen  O'Neill*  was  a  man  of  good 
natural  parts,  much  improved  by  experience  in  his  profession,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  he  seems  to  have  copied  after  the  model  of  the 
Roman  Fabius,  by  leaving  very  little  to  chance,  in  dexterously  taking 
hold  of  "  any  advantage  given  him  by  his  enemy,  and  in  the  utmost 
care  to  afford  no  advantage  over  himself.  To  his  military  qualifications 
may  be  added  his  sobriety,  moderation,  reservedness,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world."  Carte,  the  great  biographer  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
speaks  of  Owen  O'Neill  in  words  similar  to  Warner's,  adding  that  he  was 
a  "  consummate  master"  of  the  art  of  war.  This  was  the  measure  of 
the  great  man  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  army,  as  estimated  by  Protestant 
historians.  High  as  that  estimate  was,  far  greater  must  he  have  been. 
The  army  which  O'Neill  commanded  had  as  officers  under  him^ : 
Sir  Phelin  O'Neill  and  his  brother  Turlough,  Con,  Cormac,  Hugh,  and 
Brian  O'NeOl ;  Colonel  Manus  MacNeill,  Nial  G«rv  O'Donnell,  Mac 
MacHugh,  Boy  O'NeiU,  and  Phelim  MacTuohill  O'Neill;  and  the 
following  chieftains,  with  their  clans : — Bernard  MacMahon,  the  son 

1  Irish  Brigades. 

9  Dr.  Warner  calls  him  simply  Owen  O'Neill.  In  all  the  great  general's 
letters  he  signs  himself  "  Owen  O'Neill."  For  that  reason  alone  the  writer  of 
this  paper  c^s  him  Owen  O'Neill,  and  does  not  style  him  Owen  So€  O'Neill, 
or  Owen  JRoe  Mac  Art  O'Neill.  Surely  he  is  sufficiently  distinguished  to  be 
known  by  his  proper  name  without  the  appellation  of  Moe  or  Mtus  Art, 

3  A  grandson  of  Colonel  Patrick  MacNeney  was  War  Minister  of  Spain, 
1745. — JkUcQeoghegan. 
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of  Hugh,  Cliief  of  Monagban  and  Baron  of  Dartr  j ;  Colonel  MacMahon, 
Colonel  Patrick  MacNenej  (who  was  married  to  Helen,  sister  of 
Bernard  MacMahon),  Colonel  Eichard  O'Farrell,  of  Longford ;  Boger 
Maguire,  of  Fermanagh;  Colonel  Philip  0*Beill7,  of  Balljnacargj 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cavan  (who  was  married  to  Eose  O'Neill,  the 
sister  of  Owen),  and  the  valiant  Maolmora  O'Eeillj  (kinsman  of  Philip), 
who,  from  his  great  strength  and  determined  bravery,  was  called  Miles 
the  Slasher.  The  O'Beillys  had  two  hundred  chosen  men  of  their  own 
name,  and  of  the  MacBradys,  MacCabes,  MacGk>wans,  Fitzpatricks, 
and  Fitzsimons,  all  of  Cavan.  Some  fighting  men  were  brought  by 
MacGauran,  of  Templeport,  and  MacTeman,  of  Croghan.  Some  Con- 
naught  forces  were  there  with  the  O'Eorkes,  MacDermott's,  O'Connors, 
and  0' Kelly s.  There  were  there  also  some  of  the  0*Donnells  and 
O'Dohertys,  of  Donegal;  Manus  O'Cahan,  of  Derry;  Sir  Constantino 
Magennis,  county  of  Down ;  the  O'Hanlons,  of  Armagh,  regal  standard 
bearers  of  Ulster ;  and  the  O^Hagans  of  Tyrone.  This  was  the  Irish 
army  and  its  chief,  and  the  work  before  them  was — with  five  thousand  to 
beat  ten  thousand — to  save  Ireland  from  plunder  and  degradation, 
Kilkenny  from  sack,  burning,  and  pillage,  and  the  Supreme  Council 
from  annihilation.  How  was  that  work  performed  ?  At  the  same  time 
that  the  enemy  was  moving  from  Carrickfergus,  from  Coleraine,  from 
Donegal,  the  Irish  army  turned  its  back  on  the  camp-field  in  Cavan, 
and  marched  northward  ! 

Gheorge  Monroe  and  Eobert  were  to  unite  at  Qlasslough  on  the  5th 
of  June ;  but  Owen  O'Neill  and  his  army  were  at  Glasslough  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth!  The  Irish  army  marched  leisurely  on  the 
4th  of  June — ^being  Thursday — from  Glasslough  to  Benburb.  Their 
scouts  of  horse,  performing  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  Uhlans  of 
the  Prussian  army  in  the  late  French  war  (1870),  swept  the  roads  far 
in  advance,  and  at  each  side  of  the  Irish  army,  even  as  far  as  Armagh. 

On  that  same  memorable  Thursday,  the  4>th  of  June,  the  great  army 
of  Major-General  Eobert  Monroe  marched  from  Dromore,^  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles,  to  Loughadyan,'  near  Poyntz  Pass,  where  they  had 
intended  to  rest  for  the  night. 

Before  leaving  Dromore,  Monroe  ordered  a  party  ofhorse,  numbering 

^  Monroe's  Despatch. 

<  The  British  Officer  and  Carte.  Longhadyan,  called  on  the  Ordnance  Maps 
Loagh  Shark,  is  alvrays  called  Longhadyan  by  the  people.  It  is  one  mile  north 
of  Poyntzpass  station  on  the  Ureat  Northern  Sail  way,  and  is  quite  dose  to  the 
line,  separated  &om  it  by  the  Newry  CanaL 
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seyenty-two,  led  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Major-Qeneral's  own  troop,^ 
to  adyance  before  the  army,  to  cross  the  Blackwater  at  Benburb,  to 
scour  the  fields,  and,  communicating  with  the  Coleraine  forces,  to 
confirm  the  order  for  the  rendezvous  at  Glasslough  on  the  fifth. 

But  this  body  of  horse,  having  advanced  as  far  as  Armagh,  met 
unexpectedly  a  few  scouts  of  O'Neiirs  horse,  and,  having  succeeded  in 
making  a  prisoner  of  one  of  them,  hurried  him  to  the  camping-place  of 
Monroe  at  Loughadyan.  With  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner  and  his  escort 
at  Loughadyan,  and  on  the  examination  of  the  prisoner  by  Monroe,  there 
was  the  startling  intelligen«e  that  O'Neill  had  been  that  morning  at 
Qlasslough !  and  had  marched  in  the  direction  of  Benburb  and  Charle- 
mont,  or  Armagh. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  when  the  Irish  prisoner  and 
his  captors  reached  Loughadyan,  and  Monroe's  soldiers  bad  gone  to 
Bleep  for  the  night ;  but,  immediately,  Monroe  roused  his  whole  army, 
and  sent  his  entire  force  of  cavalry  under  Lord  Ards  ('*  Montgomery, 
Monroe's  son-in-law"^),  in  great  haste,  by  Hamilton's-bawn  to 
Armagh,  with  orders  to  attack  the  Irish  army,  and  delay  their  march 
till  he  (Monroe)  could  come  to  his  support  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  having  first  taken  care  to  send  for  the  small  body  of  horsemen 
which  had  gone  in  advance  gf  the  army,  from  Dromore  in  the  morning, 
and  had  captured  the  prisoner  at  Armagh,  ''  because,"  said  Monroe, 
"  being  intercepted  by  O'Neill's  army  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
get  through  to  Colonel  Monroe." 

At  the  same  time,  and  with  due  haste,  the  infantry  and  artillery 
struck  their  tents,  broke  up  the  camp  on  the  shores  of  Loughadyan, 
and  marched  in  the  wake  of  the  cavalry,  six  Irish  miles,  to  Hamilton's- 
bawn,  where  they  rested  at  midnight,  by  command  of  theMajor-General, 
who  directed  their  movements  in  person.  The  cavalry  (at  midnight, 
also),  reached  Armagh,  and  went  to  rest  in  that  city,  disappointed  in 
their  expectation  of  finding  the  Irish  enemy.  Among  the  motives 
which  impelled  Major-General  Monroe  to  such  energetic  action,  on 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  O'Neill's  army,  were  his  fears  that  ,the 
Coleraine  forces  might  be  cut  off,  or  the  advanced  horse  of  his  own 

^  Monroe's  Despatch.  This  "  lieutenant  of  the  Major-General's  own  troop" 
was  named  Daniel  Monroe,  and,  judging  from  the  anxiety  shown  for  his  safety, 
was  probably  a  son  of  the  Major-General. 

3  The  British  Officer.  The  Aphorismicall  Discovery  says  that  Lord  Aids 
was  Monroe's  stepson,  "  a  son  of  the  now  wife  of  Montroe." 
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army  destroyed ;  and  tliat  O'Neill  '*  might  escape  to  Charlemont,"  and 
keep  his  army  secure  there,  as  Castlehaven  had  done  with  another 
Irish  army  just  two  years  before,  and  thus  "  hinder  his  (Monroe's) 
march  to  Kilkenny  to  join  there  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant/'^  because 
Monroe  could  not  dare  to  desert  the  settlers,  and  march  with  all  his 
forces  to  Kilkenny,  when  O'Neill  had  arrived  in  Ulster.  Monroe  and 
his  army  feared  in  this  way,  but  were  yery  confident,  neverthelesSy 
that  they  could  easily  crush  the  Irish  army  in  an  open  fight.  Monroe, 
himself,  in  his  despatch,  written  from  Carrickfergus,  four  days  after 
the  battle,  says  that  his  army  had  '*  too  much  confidence ;"  and  a 
military  authority  on  the  British  side  says  that  Monroe's  army  "  marched 
at  a  great  rate,  not  expecting  the  Irish  had  hearts  to  face  them."^ 

While  Monroe's  army  pursued  its  toilsome  and  forced  night-march 
to  Hamiltonsbawn  and  Armagh,  the  Irish  troops  rested  and  slept  on 
the  lovely  slopes  along  the  Blackwater,  near  the  ancient  castle  of 
Benburb,  gathering  strength  for  the  morrow.  Soundly  they  might 
sleep  the  short  hours  of  the  summer  night,  these  b^ave  Irishmen  on 
the  slopes  of  Benburb,  watched  over  by  the  consummate  skill  of  their 
leader,  whose  giant  intellect,  eagle  eye,  and  patriot  heart  were  busy 
with  the  coming  struggle.  On  the  morning  of  the  great  day — the 
fifth — the  entire  Irish  army  confessed,  and  O'Neill  and  the  officers 
received  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  with  the  greatest  piety .^  The 
military  dispositions  were  next  made.  A  captain  and  100  men  were 
appointed  to  guard  the  Portmore  passage  of  the  BlackWater>  The 
passages  of  the  Blackwater  in  its  course  to  Lough  Neagh  were  thus 
guarded  by  O'Neill's  own  army  at  Benburb ;  by  the  force  named  at 
Portmore ;  and  by  the  Irish  garrison  of  Charlemont  below  Portmore, 
and  down  to  Lough  Neagh.  O'Neill,  by  his  watchers,  had  been 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  Monroe's  cavalry  in  the  city  of  Armagh. 
There  was  also  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Coleraine  forces  in 
the  direction  of  Dungannon.  The  prisoner  taken  by  Monroe's  troopers 
at  Armagh  escaped  to  O'Neill,  probably  during  Monroe's  night  march, 
but  certainly  at  some  time  that  night  or  next  morning,  and  thus  the  Irish 
general  had  very  full  intelligence  of  Monroe's  army  and  of  its  move- 
ments.   The  grand  object  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two 

1  The  British  Officer. 
'  The  British  Officer. 
'  Nunciature  in  Ireland. 
The  British  Officer. 
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Monroes ;  and  so,  early  on  that  morning  of  Friday,  the  fifth,  O'Neill  sent 
out  four  troops  of  horse,  under  Colonels  Bernard  MacMahon,  Patrick 
MacNeney,  Owen  O'Doherty  and  Brian  Eoe  O'Neill,^  with  orders  to 
advance  in  the  direction  of  Dungannon,  to  attack  George  Monroe  and 
beat  him  back  on  his  route. 

There  being  only  five  troops  of  Irish  horse,  the  four  thus  sent 
against  George  Monroe  left  but  one  troop  remaining  in  the  camp. 

The  great  army  of  Major-General  Eobert  Monroe,  which  at 
midnight  had,  with  the  clattering  hoofs  of  its  eight  hundred  swift 
troopers,  so  rudely  disturbed  the  city  of  Armagh,  and  with  the  slower 
tramp  of  its  ten  dense  battalions — comprising  six  thousand  footmen — 
the  peaceful  vales  at  Hamilton's-bawn,  enjoyed  but  a  brief  repose  in 
the  city  and  a  still  shorter  rest  at  the  village. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  battle,  Robert 
Monroe  was  at  the  head  of  his  infantry  and  artillery,  marching  from 
Hamilton's-bawn  towards  Armagh,  and  burning  houses  and  wasting 
property^  as  he  advanced  to  that  city,  the  ancient  home  of  peace, 
learning  and  piety. 

The  foot  and  horse  being  thus  joined  in  the  city,  the  whole  army 
marched  to  Benburb,  leaving  Armagh  about  eight  o'clock,  and  arriving 
opposite  the  Castle  of  Benburb  about  eleven  o'clock,  "  thinking,"  says 
Monroe,  "the  nearer  our  army  was  to  theirs  to  hinder  them  from 
sending  any  strength  to  fall  upon  Colonel  Monroe,  his  way  being 
directly  towards  the  enemies  quarters."  "And  having  viewed  the 
enemy's  army  in  a  posture  to  defend  the  passage  at  Benburgh  (Benburb), 
which  being  hard  for  us  to  force  by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  the  pass 
— ^the  enemy  being  master  of  the  bridge  and  of  the  ford,  very  ad- 
vantageous for  him — presently  I  conserved  the  officers  of  the  army  to 
consult  what  was  best  for  us  to  undertake,  where,  by  joint  advice,  it 
was  resolved  to  march,  with  the  army  in  the  enemie's  view,  to  Einard, 
to  cross  the  water  there,  and  so  to  draw  the  enemy  from  his  advantage 
and  from  Colonel  Monroe  "  The  British  and  Scottish  army  having 
arrived  at  Benburb,  and  Monroe  and  the  officers  having  viewed  the  Irish 
position — "  between  two  small  hills,  their  right  protected  by  the  river 
Blackwater,  and  their  rere  by  a  wood,"^ — considered  the  passage  of 

^  The  British  Officer.  Brian  Soe  O'Neill.  The  great  Owen  had  a  son  Bernard 
and  a  nephew  named  Bernard.     This  Brian  was  Owen's  ion. 
'  Carte's  Ormond. 
'  Nunciature  in  Ireland. 
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the  Blackwater  rather  hazardous  in  the  face  of  the  Irish  enemy,  and 
so,  after  a  council  of  war,  marched  up  the  roads  on  the  risrht  bank,  on 
the  county  Armagh  side  of  the  Blackwater,  opposite  the  Irish,  and  in 
full  view  of  them. 

The  two  armies  marched  in  view  of  each  other,  with  the  river 
between  them.  The  army  of  Monroe  continued  its  march  as  far  as 
Einard  (Caledon),  and  there  crossed  the  Blackwater  at  two  o'clock. 

The  Irish  army  marched  up  the  left  bank  and  Tyrone  side  of  the 
Blackwater,  and  took  up  its  position  at  Knocknacloy,  which  is  a  town- 
land  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Oona  river  for  a  distance  of  1,300 
yards,  to  the  point  where  that  river  joins  the  Blackwater,  and  from  that 
point  by  the  Blackwater  itself,  for  500  yards  more.  On  the  west  this 
townland  was  bounded  by  a  wet  bog,  now  drained,  and  in  great  part 
cut  away  for  fuel,  but  yet,  to  this  day,  attesting  its  former  wetness  by 
the  presence  of  a  lough  four  acres  in  size,  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  bog,  and  mostly  within  the  townland  of  Knocknacloy,  the  remainder 
being  in  the  townhind  of  TuUygiven,  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
sometimes  called  Tullygiven  lough.  The  Knock  (Cno€)  or  hill,  from 
which  the  townland  takes  part  of  its  name,  rises,  near  the  middle  of  the 
townland,  to  a  height  of  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Oona  below ; 
while  southward,  from  the  summit'of  the  Onoc,  at  a  distance  of  five 
hundred  yards,  and  south-westward  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  at 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  there  rises  from  the  plain  a  small 
"  hiJlock,"  or  "  slope,"  or  "  plain  hill,"  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  rivers.  AU  of  the  Cnoc  and  the  plain  lying  between 
it  and  the  "hillock"  formed  the  ground  on  which  the  Irish  army 
resolutely  took  its  stand  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1646.  The  "  hillock," 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  place  held  by  the  most  advanced  portion  of 
Monroe's  army,  and  from  thence  his  cannon  thundered  their  bullets  at 
the  Irish  troops.  The  Irish|general  having  selected  this  place  "  where 
he  had  determined  to  fight"^  proceeded  with  the  cavalry  from  thence 
towards  Kinard,  and  watched  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  He 
ordered  '^his  own  regiment  of  foot,"  and  some  of  the  cavalry,  led  by 
Colonel  Bichard  OTarrell  and  Major  MacHugh  Boy  O'Neill  to  occupy 
a  narrow  pass  which  lay  directly  between  Kinard  and  Knocknacloy,  in 
the  "  wood  called  Ballagh-Killagevill ;"'  with  directions  to  hold  that 

^  Thomas  Davis's  Benbarb. 

'  llie  British  Officer.      The  pasi  at  the  wood  of  BalletghkUlagetill,  otherwise 
BallykHlgavin. — There  is  not  now  any  townland  or  place  of  that  name  in  the 
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post  only  so  long  as  the  enemy  could  be  harassed  or  delayed,  but  no 
longer,  and  then  to  retire  towards  the  army  at  Knocknacloy  by  ways  in 
the  woods  "as  secure  from  horse  as  they  could,"  and  to  give  fire  on  the 
enemy  from  the  rere  while  retreating ;  and  thus  draw  him  to  the  place 
chosen  by  O'Neill  to  fight  him.  Monroe's  army,  which  had  been  crossing 
the  Blackwater  at  two  o'clock,  and  had  passed  the  cannon  and  horses 
oyer  the  river  in  safety  before  three  o'clock,  rested  for  a  time  at  Kinard, 
and  marched  before  five  o*clock  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater 
towards  the  Irish  enemy.  Monroe's  fore-troop  of  horse  pressed 
forward  in  advance  of  the  army,  into  the  pass  at  Ballaghkillagevill, 
where,  from  the  trees,  the  Irish  suddenly  sprang  on  them,  and  both 
sides  having  "  saluted  each  other  very  roughly,"  Monroe's  fore-troop 
was  driven  with  loss  back  upon  the  army.  Lord  Ards,  on  meeting  the 
repulsed  troopers,  galloped  forward  into  the  pass  with  all  the  cavalry 
but  was  immediately  repulsed  and  forced  to  halt ;  having  received  the 
''  like  salutation"  from  the  Irish  as  the  fore-troop  had  received.  Lord 
Ards  being  thus  driven  from  the  wood,  sent  for  infantry  and  artillery 
to  clear  the  pass ;  and,  in  response  to  Lord  Ards'  request,  Colonel 
Cunningham  marched  very  quickly  with  500  musketeers  and  the  field- 
pieces,  to  dislodge  the  Irish.  But  Colonel  O'Farrell,  having  observed  the 
approach  of  this  party,  and  of  Monroe's  whole  army  close  behind  them, 
to  the  top  of  "  the  hill  which  hangs  over  Ballaghkillagevill,"^  ordered 
the  Irish  to  retire  on  the  army  at  Knocknacloy.  The  Irish  retreated 
in  a  quick  but  orderly  manner,  and  were  almost  a  mile  distant  from 
Monroe's  field-pieces  when  the  gunners  fired  on  them  "more  to 
amuse  themselves  than  that  they  hoped  to  do  them  any  harm  at  so 
great  a  distance  or  from  that  height."^  Monroe's  cavalry,  however, 
pursued  O'Farrell;  but  O'Neill  sent  a  fresh  party  of  600  infantry, 
"  half  pike,  half  musket,"  to  his  assistance,  and  thus  O'Farrell,  whose 

locality.  But  in  a  grant  of  James  I.,  to  O'Gormley,  of  land  in  that  locality 
Killeguill  is  named.  In  the  maps  of  1609  Killegnill  is  a  townland  there.  It  is 
marked  as  being  surrounded  by  the  townlands  of  Kilmore.  Knock  Ibega 
(Knockarogan).  on  the  north,  and  Tullyremon,  Stragrane,  BaUydine  (Dyan), 
and  MuUyturgh  (Mullentor),  on  the  east,  south,  and  west ;  so  that  no  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  its  locality,  which  was  in  the  present  townland  of  Oavanboy. 
There  was  no  Cavanboy  tiien,  and  there  is  no  Killeguill  now.  The  pass  was  one 
and  a-half  English  miles  south  of  the  place  of  battle,  and  two  and  three-quarter 
miles  from  Kinard  Castle.  The  proper  form  is,  of  course,  JSealack-Coille-  Qabhail, 
the  road  or  highway  of  the  wood  of  the  seizure.  But  for  the  maps  of  1609  we 
should  search  in  vain  for  the  pass  held  by  O'Farrell^  Mac  Hugh  Boy  O'Neill,  and 
Owen's  own  regiment  of  foot. 

1  Sir  Richard  Boilings^ 

3  Sir  Bichard  Boilings. 
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object  in  this  movement  was  merely  "  to  consume  time  and  weary  tlie 
enemy,"  accomplished  all  he  desired,  and  retreated  with  *'  little  loss 
and  no  disorder,"  to  "  Knocknacloy,  where  O'Neill  had  determined  to 
fight."  Monroe  says,  in  his  despatch,  that  his  army  cleared  the  pass 
about  six  o'clock,  and  that  "  the  army  followed  up  after  the  fielding- 
pieces,  and  drew  up  in  battle  forth  against  the  enemy,  who  had 
possessed  themselves  with  the  advantagious  ground,  where  their  foot 
were  covered  with  scrogs  and  bushes."  Following  Colonel  O'Farrell, 
Monroe's  army  marched  to  the  "  hillock,"  before  described  as  being 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers.  On  that 
"  hillock"  Lord  Blayney  planted  his  cannon.  The  army — keeping  the 
cannon  in  front — mustered  on  the  south  side  of  that  **  easy  hill ;"  and, 
on  the  plain  behind,  their  battle-line  extended  from  the  Blackwater  on 
their  right  to  the  marsh  bog  on  their  left.  The  Irish  army  being  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  large  hill  of  Knocknacloy,  extended  its 
lines  in  front  to  near  the  foot  of  that  hill  (facing  the  "  hillock"  on 
which  Blayney's  cannon  were  posted),  and  stretched  them  to  the  left 
across  the  plain  to  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  and  away  to  the 
right  as  far  as  the  bog.  The  action  commenced  by  skirmishing  down 
next  the  Oona  river  in  "  scroggy  woods."^  "  The  Scotch  musketeers 
were  gaining  ground  along  the  Oona,  and  threatened  O'Neill's  left, 
when  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Irish  broke  in  among  them,  sabred  many, 
drove  the  rest  across  the  stream,  and  retired  without  loss."^  New 
parties  from  both  sides  went  forward  again,  and  the  skirmishing  and 
musketry  fire  were  continued.  All  this  time  the  Scotch  cannon  posted 
on  the  slope,  at  a  distance  of  500  yards  from  the  Irish  centre,  were 
giving  fire,  and  "  most  commonly  over-shot  the  mark,"  and  "  only  twice 
struck  down  two  fyles."*     Still,  the  cannon  annoyed  the  Irish  centre ; 

1  The  British  Officer. 

^  T.  Davis. 

'  The  British  Officer.  Carte's  Ormonde.  Of  the  Irish  position  Monroe,  in  his 
despatch,  says :  "The  army  (Monroe's)  followed  up  after  the  fielding  pieces,  and 
drew  Dp  in  the  battle  forth  against  the  enemy,  who  had  possessed  themselves 
with  the  advantageous  ground,  where  their  foot  wsbs  covered  with  scrogs  and 
hushes.  The  service  begun  hot  on  boLh  sides,  continued  from  six  at  night  till 
after  sunset.  The  enemy  could  not  get  charf^ed  on  our  left  or  right  wing,  having 
the  Blackwater  on  the  right  hand  and  a  marsh  bog  on  the  left  wing,  and  we  being 
drawn  up  in  the  plain,  having  our  pieces  before  us  and  our  horsemen  behind  our 
reserve,  and  it  being  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  charge  us^  but  in  our  van  our 
horsemen  could  receive  them  marching  up." 

Colonel  Henry  O'Neill  says  that  Monroe's  position  was  a  good  one.  He 
says: — "Monroe's  army  marching  (unexpectedly)  over  the  river  at  Kinard 
towards  the  general  (O'Neill),  which  was  no  sooner  observed,  but  he  ordered  hia 
own  regiment  of  foot  to  mardi  to  a  narrow  pass  within  two  miles  of  tixe  camp  in 
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and  the  whole  Irish  army  called  on  their  leader  many  times  to  allow  them 
to  advance  against  the  enemy.  But  he  desired  them  to  be  patient  till 
the  horse  should  return  which  went  away  in  the  morning.  The  sun  which 
had  beamed  in  the  faces  of  the  Irish  most  of  the  day  would,  as  he 
descended  in  the  clear  June  evening  sky,  be  the  more  directly  in  the 
backs  of  the  Irish  and  in  the  faces  of  their  enemies.^  About  seven 
o'clock  Lord  Ards,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  prepared  to  cross  a  ford  of  the  Oona,  to  proceed  along  the 
east  bank  of  that  river,  and  to  attack  the  Irish  left  flank  by  charging 
across  the  passages  of  that  river,  which  were  close  to  the  left  of  the 
Irish  army  and  farther  up  the  course  of  the  Oona.^ 

In  this  bold  movement.  Lord  Ards  could  not  have  the  support  of 
infantry,  and  Monroe  cautioned  him  of  his  danger.^ 

O'Neill,  observing  the  movements  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  sent 
his  son  Henry,  at  the  head  of  the  troop  of  horse,  and  Phelim 
MacTuohill  O'Neill,  leading  600  pikemen  and  musketeers,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Oona,  to  meet  Lord  Ards,  Major  MoUoy  being  called  on  to 
direct  the  left  wing  of  the  Irish  army,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oona, 
in  support  of  this  body.  When  Lord  Ards'  cavalry  were  in  the  act  of 
crossing  the  Oona,  they  were  met  by  Henry  O'Neill  and  the  Irish 
horse,  supported  immediately  by  the  Irish  infantry.  The  Irish  horse 
and  foot  totally  routed  Monroe's  cavalry,  drove  the  survivors  into  the 
Oona,  made  prisoners  of  Lord  Ards^  and  many  officers,  and  retired  to 
their  own  lines  without  loss.  Just  at  this  time  the'  four  squadrons  of 
Irish  cavalry,  which  went  away  in  the  morning,  returned  For  three 
hours  had  the  musketry  fire  and  skirmishing  continued,  when  at  half- 
past  seven  (an  hour  before  sunset)  the  Irish  cavalry ''  returning  in  great 
haste,  in  a  gallop,  all  in  a  sweat,  both  horses  and  men,  and  drawn  up 
in  their  ground,"^  O'Neill  determined  to  make  the  general  attack. 

the  enemy's  way,  from  whence  they  were  soon  forced  by  an  orderly  retreat  into 
their  own  body,  as  they  were  marching  to  gain  an  advantageous  piece  of  gronnd 
of  which  the  enemy  possessed  themselves  before  they  conld  come  up,  the  enemy 
having  the  advantage  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  plain  hill  with  some  useful  ditches. 
O'NeiU  being  necessitated  to  draw  up  his  army  on  a  low  piece  of  shrubby  ground 
(with  some  difficulty),  and  of  great  disadvantage  to  his  men  in  their  advancing 
towards  the  enemy,  who  never  moved  forward,  but  playing  incessantly  with 
their  field  pieces,  which  alarmed  the  party  sent  to  Dnngannon,  and  obliged  them 
to  return  in  baste." 

*  Carte's  Ormonde. 

I  Aphorismicall  Discoverie. 

]lbid. 

^  Aphorismicall  Discoverie. 
The  British  Officer. 
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When  the  Scotch  general  saw  the  Irish  caralry  galloping  over  the  hills 
a  long  way  off,  he  thought  they  were  the  forces  of  his  brother  G^eorge ; 
but  when  he  saw  them  gallop  into  the  Irish  lines,  welcomed  by  the 
cheers  of  the  Irish  army,  he  was  surprised  and  contemplated  a  retreat.^ 

But  O'Neill  determined  on  the  final  attack,  for  there  seemed  some 
danger  of  Monroe's  manceuy  ring  to  the  west,^  sufficiently  to  communicate 
by  couriers  with  his  brother  George,  who,  though  beaten  by  the  Irish,  had 
so  protected  his  forces  in  an  enclosed  place,  and  behind  hedges,^that  they 
were  not  utterly  beaten  ;  and,  as  they  were  a  force  of  300  horse  and  240 
musketeers,  they  must  have  kept  the  four  troops  of  Irish  horse  well 
employed  to  beat  them  back  so  far  as  they  had  done.  The  Irish  troops 
were  put  in  order  of  battle.  The  front  line  consisted  of  four  columns 
of  infantry,  placed  at  such  equal  distances  from  each  other,  that  the 
three  open  spaces  dividing  the  four  columns  were  each  equal  to  the 
size  of  one  column. 

The  second  line  of  infantry  comprised  three  columns,  placed 
behind  the  three  open  spaces  of  the  front  line,  so  that  had  the  front 
line  halted,  and  the  second  line  marched  to  it,  the  open  spaces  of  the 
front  and  second  lines  would  have  been  filled,  and  the  Irish  army 
would  have  presented  one  unbroken  line  of  infantry.  And,  in  an 
emergency  of  battle,  should  the  front  line  be  driven  back,  they  could 
freely  retire  on  the  second  line  without  causing  any  disorder  to 
either.^ 

The  cavalry  were  placed  behind  the  columns  of  the  front  line,  and 
convenient  to  the  wings  of  each  column,  so  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  charge,  with  prompt  readiness,  when  necessary,  through  the  open 
spaces,  on  the  enemy.  The  Irish  reserve  was  composed  of  the  stout 
men  of  Fermanagh,  under  Colonel  Eory  Maguire.  They  were  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill, ''  half  a  quarter  of  an  English  myle  out 
of  Munroe's  sight. "^  Colonel  Richard  O'Farrell  commanded  the 
regiments  of  the  Irish  right  wing,  and  to  his  superior  ability,  and  their 
valour  and  discipline,  were  entrusted  the  achievement  of  out- flanking 
the  enemy  on  that  side.  The  rivers  rendered  such  a  movement  quite 
unnecessary  on  the  left  of  the  Irish  army.  The  Irish  general's  "  own 
regiment  of  foot"  fought  under  OTarrell  on  the  right  wing;  the 

1  Journal  of  Colonel  H.  O'Neill. 
3  Thomas  Davis. 
3  Sir  B.  Bellings. 
*  The  British  Officer. 
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major  of  that  regiment  being  MacHugh  Boj  O'Neill.  The  left  was  to 
be  the  piyot  of  the  Irish  army  in  the  battle;  and  the  right  was  to 
swing  ronnd,  and  thus  encompass  the  enemy  between  it  and  the  riyers. 
Colonel  Phelim  MacTuohill  O'Neill  fought  on  the  Irish  left  wing  before 
the  battle  (when  Lord  Ards  crossed  the  Oona),  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  remained  on  that  side,  and  that  Major  Molloy  also  fought  on  the 
left  of  the  Irish ;  while  naturally,  Henry  O'Neill  (whose  journal  has 
been  quoted),  would  fight  near  his  grandfather,  Phelim  MacTuohill 
O'Neill.  While  the  Irish  army  was  being  thus  drawn  up,  Monroe 
arranged  his  forces  in  battle-line  to  meet  the  attack. 

His  first  line  consisted  of  five  columns,  and  the  second  line  comprised 
four  columns ;  but  the  four  open  spaces  dividing  the  colunms  of  the 
front  line,  and  the  three  spaces  dividing  those  of  the  second  line, 
were  too  small,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  words  by  a  military 
writer  then  living  :^ 

'*  His  army  of  foot  was  cast  into  nine  divisions ;  five  made  up  the 
front,  and  the  four  which  were  to  second  stood  at  some  distance  behind 
them ;  but  so  little  space  had  been  left  to  receive  them,  in  case  there 
should  be  use  of  their  assistance  in  the  front,  and  likewise  themselves 
were  joined  so  close  that  the  rere  must  have  compassed  all  the  front 
before  they  could  be  drawn  up  to  fight,  and  the  front,  upon  any 
accident  which  might  be&ll  them,  being  compelled  to  retreat,  must 
have  disordered  the  rere." 

The  cavalry  occupied  the  ground  behind  the  first  line  of  infantry, 
and  the  space  behind  the  second  line  in  the  rere.  Monroe  had  no 
reserve,'  having  kept  all  his  forces  together  in  one  body. 

While  the  preparations  were  thus  being  made,  on  Monroe's  side, 
the  Irish  were  fully  ready  to  attack  him. 

The  moment  being  come,  Owen  O'Neill  spoke  these  words,  or  to 
this  effect' : — Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Soldiers, — Know  that  those  that 
stand  before  you,  ready  to  fight,  are  those  that  banished  you,  your 
wives  and  children,  from  your  lands  and  houses,  and  make  you  seek 
your  bread  and  livelihood  in  strange  places.  Now  you  have  arms  in 
your  hands  as  good  as  they  have,  and  you  are  gentlenien  as  good  as 
they  are.    You  are  the  flower  of  Ulster,  descended  from  as  ancient 

*  Sir  B.  Bellings. 
I  The  British  Officer. 
The  British  Officer. 
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and  honourable  a  stock  of  people  as  anj  in  Europe.  All  Christendom 
knows  your  quarrel  is  good — ^to  fight  for  your  native  birthright,  and 
for  the  religion  which  your  forefathers  professed  and  maintained  since 
Christianity  came  first  to  this  land.  So,  as  now  is  the  time  to  consider 
your  distressed  and  slavish  condition,  you  have  arms  in  your  hands  ; 
you  are  as  numerous  as  they  are ;  and  now  tiy  your  valour  and  your 
strength  on  those  who  have  banished  you,  and  now  resolve  to  destroy 
you,  bud  and  branch.  So  let  your  manhood  be  seen  by  yoor  push  of 
pike ;  and  I  will  engage  if  you  do  so,  by  God's  assistance,  through  the 
intercession  of  His  Blessed  Mother  and  all  the  saints  in  heaven,  that 
the  day  will  be  your  own.  Your  word  is  Sancia  Maria,  and  so  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  advance,  and  give  not  fir« 
tiU  you  are  within  pike  length." 

On  which  the  Chaplain  General,  Bev.  Boetius  Egan,  imparted  the 
Apostolic  Blessing,^  and  the  troops  advanced  rapidly,  steadily,  and 
evenly  against  the  line  of  the  enemy.  The  colonels,  having  dismounted 
from  their  horses,  charged  at  the  heads  of  their  regiments.'  Down  the 
hill  side  went  the  Irish  lines;  simultaneously  advancing ^from  the  left 
on  the  Oona  to  the  centre  on  the  hill-side— from  the  centre  on  the 
hill-side  to  the  right  on  the  bog,  at  the  same  moment,  went  the  Irish 
columns :  the  first  line  of  infantry  half  musket  half  pike ;  next  to  them 
the  cavalry,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust  and  foam,  who  had  just 
disposed  of  George  Monroe ;  behind  the  cavalry  the  second  line  of  foot 
soldiers,  in  three  columns,  half  musket,  half  pike ;  but,  behind  the  hill, 
and  guarding  the  rere  of  the  Irish  (out  of  view  of  the  enemy),  and  never 
to  move,  but  to  guard  the  Irish  rere  and  the  Oona  bridge  till  death,  if 
need  be — ^was  Sory  Maguire's  fine  regiment. 

On,  on, — down  the  hill-side— across  the  bottom* — the  hollow— up 
the  slope  to  Blay  ney's  cannon !  The  shower  of  bullets  from  musket  and 
cannon,  and  the  cavalry  charge,  broke  not  the  Irish  line.  Squadron 
after  squadron  of  horse  were  thrown  back  from  its  face,  in  its  even, 
rapid,  and  steady  advance. 

When  the  Irish  army  advanced  very  near  Monroe's  lines,  he 
peremptorily  ordered  the  cavalry  to  break  through  them.^  His 
cavalry  charged  down  the  slope,  and,  meeting  the  front  line  of 


*  Father  Meehan's  Irish  FrandscanB  and  Irish  Hierarchy. 
'  Nunciature  in  Ireland. 

The  British  Officer. 

*  Monroe>  despatch  in  Thorpe  Papers,  Eoyal  Dublin  Society's  Library. 
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pikes,  were  driyen  back  up  hill  by  the  pikemen ;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  Irish  horse,  rushing  through  the  spaces  at  the  ends  of 
the  columns,  charged  Monroe's  horse,  and  droye  them  in  disorder  on 
their  own  infantrj,  which  ill-fitted  them  to  receiye  the  charge  of  the 
Irish  foot.  The  Irish  infantrj  had  charged  up  the  hill  without  firing 
a  shot.  When  the  points  of  the  Irish  pikes  met  the  bodies  of  Monroe's 
men  the  Irish  musketeers  fired,  and  the  opposing  lines  of  foot  soldiers 
closed  on  each  other,  and  met,  '*  body  to  body,  with  push  of  pike."^  Lord 
Blayney  took  a  pike  and  fought  in  the  ranks ;  and  the  British  and 
Scotch  resisted  gallantly  and  long ;  but  the  Irish  carried  the  front  line 
clean  before  them. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  columns  of  the  rere  line  to  regain 
the  ground,  but,  from  the  confined  spaces  in  which  they  were  drawn 
up,  the  attempt  to  manoouyre  them  only  produced  disorder.  The 
second  and  last  desperate  charge  of  Monroe's  (second  line  of)  cayaliy 
was  then  made,  and  was  so  hurled  back  by  the  Irish  pikemen,  and  so 
punished  by  the  Irish  horse,  rushing  instantly  on  them,  as  before, 
through  the  open  spaces  between  the  columns  of  foot  (was  that  brilliant 
manoiuyre  learned  on  the  Gallanagh?)  that  the  Scotch  horse  were 
driyen  in  confusion  ''pell  mell"'  upon  the  shaken  and  disordered 
infantry.  Just  at  that  moment  O'Neill  gaye  the  order  along  the 
Irish  ranks,  "  Bedouble  your  blows,  and  the  battle  is  won !  !"^ 

The  setting  sun  glared  in  the  faces  of  Monroe's  army;  the 
Blackwater  was  behind  them  ;  the  Irish  army,  fresh  and  yigorous,  with 
their  sabres,  lances,  and  terrible  pikes,  was  in  front  of  them,  and  upon 
them,  pressing  them  eyery  moment  closer  to  the  riyer.  The  excellent 
order  of  the  Irish  army,  and  the  perfection  of  its  lines  and  manceuyring, 
guided  by  the  great  master  of  the  art  of  war,  added  to  its  great 
fighting  powers,  left  no  chance  for  Monroe's  army.  A  total  rout 
followed,  and  that  great  army  became  a  complete  wreck.  Lord 
Conway,  Captain  Burke,  and  forty  of  the  horsemen  escaped  across  the 
Blackwater,  but  most  of  the  foot  were  cut  to  pieces  or  drowned  in  the 
riyer.^  In  the  hour  of  yictory  the  yoice  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher — 
Bight  Bey.  Heber  MacMahon — was  heard  aboye  the  din  of  conflict 
calling  on  the  yictors  by  their  duty  to  God  and  man  to  giye  quarter 

'  Monroe's  Despatch. 
9  Monroe's  Despatch. 
"  Aphorismicall  Di^coyerie. 
*  Carte's  Ormonde. 
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to  the  enemy  .^  The  dead  bodies^  of  8,248  Scots  and  British  laj  on  the 
battle-field.  Lord  Ards,  Major  Cochrane,  and  twenty  officers  and  two 
hundred  men  were  taken  prisoners.  O'Neill  lost  70  killed  (including 
Colonel  Manny  MacNeill  and  Nial  Ghinr  O'Donnell),  and  200  wounded 
(including  Colonel  Eichard  OTarreU  and  Phelim  MacTuohill  O'Neill).* 
The  Irish  got  all  the  cannon,  muskets,  pikes,  and  sabres  of  the  British 
and  Scots,  except  the  arms  of  a  portion  of  Sir  James  Montgomery's 
regiment,  which,  being  on  Monroe's  extreme  right,  effected  its  retreat 
in  some  order  over  a  ford  of  the  Blackwater.  Twenty  stand  of  colours, 
1,500  draught  horses,  two  months'  provisions,  and  all  the  tents  and 
baggage  fell  to  the  Irish ;  but  Monroe's  ammunition  blew  up  shortly 
after  the  battle.  Monroe's  wig,  cloak,  and  head-gear  lay  on  the  battle- 
field, and  his  body  was  searched  for,  but  he  had  escaped,  flying,  without 
coat  or  wig,^  to  Lisbum.  His  flight  caused  great  consternation  to  the 
settlers  of  Armagh  and  Down ;  for  he  deserted  Portadown,  leaving  it 
no  defence ;  burnt  Dundrum,  and  ordered  a  levy  of  two  musketeers  on 
every  house.^  And  so  the  main  army  of  the  Scotch  and  British, 
under  the  great  Major-G^neraI>  was  destroyed.  The  Coleraine  forces, 
under  Gkorge  Monroe,  fled  homewards ;  they  ^*  miraculously  retreated 
home  from  the  enemy,"  as  Monroe  himself  expressed  it.  llie  Donegal 
forces,  under  Sir  Bobert  Stewart,  also  tried  the  virtue  of  a  "  miraculous 
retreat"  from  Augher ;  for,  when  O'Neill's  army,  two  days  after  the 
battle,  sought  Stewart  at  Augher  he  was  gone,  and,  in  his  hurry,  had 
left  a  drum  and  muskets  behind  him.  Stewart's  performances  at  Clones,^ 
and  his  burning  of  Brantry  Friary,*^  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  June, 

1  Stnart's  History  of  Armmgh,  whicli  gives  as  its  authority  O'Conox^a 
Dissertations*  page  74. 

s  Carte's  Ormonde. 

»  Journal  of  Colonel  H.  O'NeiU. 

*  Carte's  Ormonde. 

^  Carte's  Ormonde. 

"  Colonel  CNeill's  Journal. 

7  Sir  B.  Stewart's  letters  in  Shirley's  History  oi  Monaghan  County,  &c. 
Brantzy  Friary  was  situated  in  the  district  known  as  "The  Brantry/'  among 
creat  woods,  on  the  west  side  of  the  parish  of  Clonfeacle,  in  the  County  'Tyrone. 
It  was  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill-side,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
south  sh're  of  a  lough,  whose  waters  cover  an  extent  of  seventeen  acres,  and 
whose  name  is  Friary  Lough  to  this  day.  It  was  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
townland  of  Qort,  was  embosomed  in  the  hill,  and  was,  in  its  day,  encircled  in 
the  beclusion  of  the  gieaX  woods  of  the  Brantry,  whose  deep  solitude  often 
afforded  friendly  shelter  to  many  a  pious  and  faithful  priest,  and  to  many  a 
brave  layman,  hunted  from  altars  and  homes  in  troubled  times.  The  "  Brantry 
Woods'*  axe  no  longer  seen  around  the  site  of  the  Friary ;  but  a  portion  of  them, 
covering  seventy  acres,  has  been  spared  and  yet  exists  on  the  shores  of  Brantry 
lough,  which  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Friazy  lough.    The  Friaiy 
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1648,  were  memories  to  be  avenged.  But  Benburb  was  fought,  and  the 
5,000  Irishmen  had  beaten  the  10,000  Scots  and  British  who  had  marched 
against  them.  Ireland  was  saved  from  the  plunder  and  burnings  of  that 
great  hostile  army.  The  city  of  Kilkenny,  with  its  Supreme  Council  of 
Catholic  prelates  and  representatives,  was  spared  from  destruction. 

The  day  after  the  battle  Owen  O'Neill  had  the  corpses  of  Lord 
Blayney  and  Captain  Hamilton  interred  in  Benburb  Church.^  There 
is  in  Benburb  Church  a  slab  with  the  following  inscription : — ^Here 
lyeth  the  body  of  Captain  James  Hamilton,  late  of  Newcastle,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  son  and  heir  of  William  Hamilton,  of  Newcastle,  in 
the  said  county,  Esq.,  brother  to  the  Bt.  Honble.  Lord  Viscount 
Claneboy.  The  said  James  was  slain  in  His  Majesty's  service  agaimst 
the  Irish  rebbels,  near  Benburb,  the  5th  day  of  June,  1646."  The 
"Irish  rebels"  had  more  respect  for  Hamilton's  corpse  than  had 
Hamilton's  friends,  who  put  this  inscription  over  him,  for  the  generous 
victors  who  buried  him,  or  for  the  truth  of  the  epitaph.  The  despatch 
of  Owen  O'Neill  to  the  Nuncio,  announcing  the  victory  of  Benburb, 
is  taken  from  Father  Meehan's  great  work,  the  *'  Irish  Franciscan 
Momasteries  and  Irish  Hierarchy,  5th  edition,  p.  434 : — lUme.  et  Bme. 
Dne.— Die  5  presentis  mensis  contuli  signa  cum  exercitu  generalis 
Montroi :  quatuor  aut  quinque  horis  acerrime  fuit  dimicatum ;  tandem 
D.O.M.  voluit  victoriam  penes  Catholicos  esse.  Ipsi  gloria  in  saecula. 
Hie  exercitus  constabat  x  legionibus  peditum,  et  12  turmis  equitum : 
penitus  est  deletus.  Vexilla,  tormenta  bellica,  tentoria,  arma,  comeatus 
et  omamenta  ejus  omnia  in  potestatem  Catholici  militis  devenerunt : 
Officiales  omnes  vel  csesi  sunt  aut  capti.  Solus  Montroius  nee  vivus  inven- 

belonged  to  the  good  Fathers  of  the  Order  of  St  Francis.  Judging  from  the 
fact  that  in  1641  there  were  six  members  of  the  Friary  nam^  (yLonghran 
(O'Lacheran),  the  community  must  have  been  pretty  numerous.  Father 
0*Mellan  belonged  to  it,  and  his  journal  of  events  of  that  time  is  in  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy.  Owen  ONeill  and  a  few  distinguished  officers  of  his  staff 
sought  for  a  little  rest  at  this  Friary,  and  slept  there  for  a  few  hours  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  June,  1643,  on  their  way  from  Clones  to  Charlemont,  after 
having  that  day,  at  Clones,  defended  in  the  most  heroic  manner  the  poor 
Creates,  who  were  driving  tiieir  cattle  southwar  J  by  appointment,  and  bad  been 
betrayed  to  Sir  Robert  Stewart  and  Sir  William  Stewart,  who  attacked  them 
with  a  large  army.  Stewart's  troopers,  on  the  following  day,  rode  to  Brantry 
Friary  and  burned  it.  They  expected  to  find  O'Neill  and  his  officers  here,  but 
were  disappointed,  as  they  had  gone  to  Chariemont  before  Stewart's  troopers 
arrived.  The  site  of  this  Friary  is  2i  miles  south-west  of  the  place  of  the  battle 
of  Benburb,  9|  miles  north-west  of  Armagh,  5  miles  south-west  of  Dungannon, 
6 1  miles  west  of  Chariemont,  and  is  only  two  miles  from  Eglish  Catholic  chapeL 
^  Journal  of  Colonel  Henry  MacTully  O'Neill  in  Desiderata  Cwriosa  Eibemie, 
vol.  2. 
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itur,  nee  mortuus ;  ipsius  adscititii  crines,  pallium,  biretum,  et  tunica 
apud  gregarium  militem  sunt  inyenta.  D.  yioecomes  Montgomerii  qui 
apud  ipsos  extitit  imperator  equitum,  apud  nos  nunc  captiyus,  yisis  et 
agnitifl  iUis  omamentis  dicit  se  omnino  credere  ipsum  occisum ;  dicetur 
Lrevi  quid  ei  evenerit.  Fusiorem  relationem  hujus  prslii,  nti  et  status 
nostri  uniyersi,  relinquo  patri  definitori  Boetio  Egano.  Solum  rogo  ut 
sua  gratia  moyeat  Supremum  Concilium  ad  mittenda  propere  in  banc 
proyinciam  2  tormenta  bellica  et  globos  competentes,  ut  possit  adjicere 
fortalitia  saltern  aliqua,  quod  effecerit  omnipotens,  uti  omnino  spero,  si 
11a  mittuntur  tempestiye.  Itogo  similiter  ut  gratia  yestra  oret  pro 
lobis  et  diyins  Majestati  yideat  agi  solemniter  pro  supradicta  yictoria 
gratias.  Si  proyideat  sua  gratia  buic  exercitui  erit  singulari  auxilio 
religionis  conseryationi,  et  bostibus  propellendis  opportunus. 

Ex  Castro  apud  Benburb,  9^  Junii,  1646. 

D.  EuoBiriirB  O'Nxill. 


(translation). 

Most  illustrious  and  Eeyerend  Lord, — On  tbe  5tb  instant  I 
measured  swords  witb  General  Monroe.  Tbe  action  lasted  four  or 
five  bours  witb  great  carnage  till  it  pleased  Almigbtj  God  to  giye  us 
tbe  yictory ;  to  Him  be  tbe  glory  and  praise  for  eyer  and  eyer.  Tbe 
Puritans  bad  ten  regiments  of  foot  and  twelye  squadrons  of  borse,  all 
of  wbicb  baye  been  utterly  destroyed.  Tbe  standards,  great  guns, 
tents,  arms,  proyisions,  yaluable  ornaments,  etc.,  etc.,  baye  all  fallen 
into  tbe  bands  of  our  soldiers.  All  tbe  officers  are  eitber  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  Monroe  we  baye  not  been  able  to  find  dead  or  aliye ; 
bis  wig,  cloak,  and  bead-gear  were  picked  up  by  our  men.  Lord 
Montgomery,  wbo  commanded  tbeir  borse,  now  our  prisoner,  after 
identifying  tbese  objects,  says  tbat  Monroe  must  baye  been  killed. 
By-and-bye  we  will  ascertain  wbat  became  of  bim.  I  leaye  tbe  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  tbis  action,  and  of  our  actual  condition,  to 
Fatber  Boetius  Egan,  of  tbe  Order  of  St.  Francis,  wbo  will  giye  you 
all  particulars.  I  beseecb  you  to  get  from  tbe  Supreme  Council  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  witb  suitable  ball,  as  we  are  desirous  to  arm  a  few 
fortresses,  wbicb  we  can  easily  do  if  our  request  is  granted  in  time. 
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I  beseech  jou,  likewise,  to  pray  for  us,  and  to  baye  solemn  thanks 
returned  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  who  has  blessed  us  with  such  a  signal 
victory.  If  your  G-race  will  see  to  the  wants  of  this  army,  you  will 
always  find  it  ready  to  protect  religion  and  crush  our  enemies. 

From. the  Castle  of  Benburb,  9th  June,  1646. 

Don  EuGBiTB  O'Nbill. 

To-day,  after  a  lapse  of  232  years,  and  their  sad  trials,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  many  traditions  of  the  battle  can  be  found  among  the 
people.  However,  from  very  old  men,  the  writer  has  heard  related 
the  two  traditions  printed  in  the  notes  below.^ 

1  There  is  a  tradition  that  Owen  O'Neill,  at  Charlemont,  went  one  day  to 
Phelim,  who  was  in  the  act  of  drilling  the  troops.  Owen,  haying  remained  for 
a  short  time,  said  to  Fhelim,  taking  him  aside,  "  There  is  a  spy  in  the  ranks." 
Phelim  said  it  was  impossihle.  On  which  Owen  suggested  to  Phelim  to  order 
the  soldiers  to  open  the  bags,  containing  the  usual  rations,  carried  by  ereiy 
soldier,  so  that  each  might  be  inspected.  Every  soldier  exhibited  his  ba  nodi: 
of  greadan  bread,  baked  of  oatmeiU,  on  stones  over  which  a  fire  had  been  burned. 
But  one  soldier  along  the  line  was  found  to  hare  bread  baked  from  wheaten 
flour,  and  on  examination  he  was  found  ^o  be  a  spy  from  Leinster  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  spot,  and  a  gallows  was  put  up.  When  the  rope 
was  about  his  neck,  Owen  called  him  aside,  and,  after  a  short  conversation, 
sent  him  away  uninjured.  The  forgiveness  and  saving  of  his  life  were  gratefully 
returned  by  signal  service  to  O'NeHl  afterwards. 

Another  tradition  among  the  p  ople  says  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Benburb,  Owen  O'Neill  and  his  brother  disagreed,  on  whidi  his 
brother  took  away  his  army  towards  Dungannon  or  Camteel ;  but  his  brother, 
hearing  the  cannon  in  the  evening,  was  agitsted,  and  said,  "  I  will  not  stay 
here ;  my  brother  is  a-beating  at  Benburb."  And  so  he  and  his  army  galloped 
to  Benburb,  just  in  time,  and  the  battle  was  won  by  the  union  of  the  two 
brothers. 
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EARLY  IRISH  MISSIONS  IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

m.— THE  successors  of  ST.  COLUMBA  IN  lONA. 

The  monastery  of  lona  presents  to  us  the  singular  spectacle  of 
an  Irish  missionary  community  which,  though  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  mother-land,  and  subject  to  a  thousand  hostile  influences, 
yet,  throughout  a  long  period  of  six  hundred  years,  retained  its 
distinctiye  character,  and  preserved  an  unbroken  succession  of  Irish 
abbots,  who  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  their  founder,  proved 
themselves  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
observances  of  the  religious  life.  The  Venerable  Bede,  speaking  of 
St.  Columba,  says :  "  This  we  know  of  him  for  certain,  that  he  left 
successors  distinguished  for  their  great  charity,  divine  love,  and  strict 
attention  to  their  rules  of  discipline;  following,  indeed,  uncertain 
cycles  in  their  computation  of  the  great  festival  of  Easter,  because, 
far  away  as  they  were  out  of  the  world,  no  one  had  supplied  them 
with  the  synodal  decrees  relating  to  the  Paschal  observance ;  yet, 
withal,  diligently  observing  such  works  of  piety  and  charity  as  they 
could  find  in  the  Prophetic,  Evangelic  and  Apostolic  writings."^  The 
influence  of  lona  on  the  Scottish  Church  did  not  cease  with  the  death 
of  St.  Columba ;  on  the  contrary,  the  missions  and  monasteries  which 
he  had  founded  throughout  Scotland  continued  to  look  to  his  successor 
in  lona  as  their  head,  and  as  Bede  again  records :  "  This  monastery 
for  a  long  time  held  the  pre-eminence  over  most  of  those  of  the 
northern  Scots,  and  all  those  of  the  Picts,  and  had  the  direction  of 
their  people." 

Baethen,  a  near  relative  of  St.  Columba,  was  his  immediate 
successor  in  the  abbacy  of  lona.  Bom  in  the  year  536,  he  was  one  of 
the  twelve  companions  chosen  by  the  Saint  when  setting  sail  for 
Britain.  A  little  later  he  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  monastery 
in  the  island  of  Tiree ;  and,  at  the  dose  of  St.  Columba's  life,  we  find 
liiTn  receiving  the  last  dictations  of  the  Saint.  From  a  narrative 
preserved  in'St.  Columba's  life,  we  learn  the  high  esteem  in  which  St. 
Baethen  was  held  by  our  early  saints.  We  there  read  that  the  holy 
man  St.  Fintan  Munnu,  founder  of  Taghmon,  burning  with  desire  to 
visit  lona,  went  to  an  old  friend,  called  in  the  Scotic  tongue  Columb 

1  Mede,  Hist.  Ecc.  III.,  4. 
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Crag,  the  most  prudent  and  yenerable  cleric  in  his  country,  to  get 
some  sound  adrice.  He  was  counselled  by  him  to  cross  the  sea  to  St. 
Columba,  but  before  he  could  take  his  departure,  two  monks  of  lona 
arriyed,  who,  when  interrogated,  "Is  your  holy  father  Columba 
well  ?"  burst  into  tears,  and  answered  with  sorrow ;  "  Our  patron  is, 
indeed,  well ;  for  a  few  days  ago  he  departed  to  Christ."  Hearing 
this,  Fintan  and  Columb,  and  all  who  were  there  present,  fell  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  and  wept  bitterly.  Fintan  then  asked,  *^  Whom  did 
he  leave  as  his  successor  ?"  "  Baethen,  his  disciple,"  they  replied ; 
whereupon  all  cried  out,  "  It  is  meet :  it  is  right."  And  when  Columb 
said  to  Fintan,  "  What  wilt  thou  do  now,  Fintan  ?"  he  replied,  "  With 
God's  permission,  I  will  sail  over  to  Baethen,  that  wise  and  holy  man, 
and,  if  he  receive  me,  I  will  take  him  as  my  abbot."^  The  Martyrology 
of  Donegal  numbers  Baethen  among  the  saints,  and  registers  two 
anecdotes  relating  to  him.  When  he  partook  of  food,  before  each 
morsel  he  was  wont  to  say, '  Detis  in  adjutorium  meum  intende*  When 
he  worked  in  the  fields,  gathering  in  the  com  along  with  the  monks,  he 
used  to  hold  up  one  hand  towards  heaven,  beseeching  Gk>d,  while 
with  the  other  hand  he  gathered  the  com. 

St.  Laisren  was  the  next  abbot,  being  translated  to  lona  from  the 
monastery  of  Durrow.  He  was  followed  by  Fergna,  who,  though 
descended  from  the  royal  family  of  Conall  G-ulban,  and  closely  allied 
to  St.  Columba,  was  sumamed  '  the  Briton'  on  account  of  his  having 
sojourned  from  his  early  youth  in  the  sister  isle.  He  was  specially 
beloved  by  St.  Columba,  and  he  was  permitted  to  witness  and  participate 
in  some  of  the  heavenly  visions  of  his  master.  He  is  styled  a  Bishop 
in  some  of  our  ancient  kalendars,  being  probably  promoted  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  to  the  Episcopal  dignity.  The  f estology  of  Aengus 
assigns  the  second  of  March  to  "  The  festival  of  Fergna,  the  fair,  of 
lona."  It  was  during  his  abbacy  that  many  of  the  young  and  noble 
Angles  of  Bemicia,  flying  from  the  sword  of  Aeduin,  King  of  Deira, 
though  yet  pagans,  took  refuge  in  lona :  they  were  there  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  Faith,  and  regenerated  by  the  grace  of  Baptism.' 

Seghine  and  Suibhne  were  his  successors,  and  then  we  meet  with 
St.  Cummian,  who  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  is  deservedly 
numbered  among  the  most  illustrious  saints  of  lona.     He  wrote  a  life 

1  ^damnan*I.  2. 

2  Bede,  Hist.  Ecc.  III.  1. 
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of  St.  Columba,  which  has  been  published  by  Mabillon,  but  he  is  still 
more  renowned  for  his  letter^  on  the  paschal  controversy,  addressed  to 
the  abbot  Seghine,  in  which  he  displays  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  an  accurate 
study  of  the  various  cycles  for  the  computation  of  Easter.     He  adds 
that  he  had  consulted  "  the  successors  of  our  ancient  fathers"  in  the 
Irish  Church  that  they  might  direct  him  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue,  and,  they  having  assembled  together  at  Magh-Lena,  near 
Tullamore,  **  came  to  the  resolution  that  they  ought  to  adopt  without 
scruple  the  most  worthy  and  approved  practice  recommended  to  them 
by  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord."     Not  long  after, 
however,  dissensions  again  arose :  wherefore,  he  writes,  *'  it  was  de- 
termined by  our  seniors  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Synodical 
Decree,  that  if  questions  of  a  more  weighty  character  arise  they  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  head  of  cities  ;  and  they  sent  some  whom  they  knew 
to  be  wise  and  humble  to  Rome,  as  children  to  their  mother,"  and, 
having  had  a  prosperous  journey  by  the  will  of  God,  they  returned  in 
the  third  year,  attesting  the  discipline  of  the  Holy  See,  and  bearing 
with  them  rich  treasures  of  the  relics  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Martyrs 
of  Christ.     This  letter  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  authentic 
and  important  documents  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
golden  ages  of  our  country's  faith,  and  we  could  desire  no  clearer 
record  of  the  close  bonds  that  united  our  Fathers  with  the  Mother 
Church  of  Rome.    In  connection  with  the  sacred  treasures  which  the 
Irish  pilgrims  bore  with  them  from  Rome,  St.  Cummian  writes  that 
many  miracles  were  performed  through  them  :  "  with  our  own  eyes,  he 
says,  we  have  seen  a  girl  quite  blind  opening  her  eyes  at  these  relics, 
and  a  paralytic  walking,  and  many  demons  cast  out."     It  is  also 
recorded  in  the  Martyrology  of  Cathal  Maguir  that  St.   Cummian 
founded  a  church  at  Disert-Chuimin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roscrea, 
and  enriched  it  with  relics  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  continued  to 
be  preserved  there  till,  during  the  Danish  invasion,  they  were  translated 
to  Roscrea.'    The  memory  of  St.  Cummian  is  preserved  in  some  of 
the  old  Scottish  sanctuaries.     Thus,  Fort  Augustus  is,  by  the  Celtic- 
speaking  population,  still  called  Killchuimin,  and  the  Church  of 
Glenealy  is  also  known  as  St.  Cummian's  Church.^ 

J  Publiahed  by  Usher,  in  "  SyUoge/*  xi. 

9  '*  CumineuB  Abbas  HienslB :  ipse  est  qui  tnlit  reliqniaa  sanotoram  Petri 
et  Pauli  ad  Desertum  Cumini  in  districtu  Boscreeftsi, '  ap.  Colgan  Acta  SS., 
pag.  411.,  n.  26.  t  Forbes,  Ealendars,  pag.  317. 
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The  next  Abbot  of  lona  was  St.  Failbhe,  who  is  honoured  in  our 
Marty rologies  on  the  22nd  of  March ;  and  after  him  came  St.  Adamnan, 
whose  name  is  perhaps  the  brightest  that  adorns  the  long  roll  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Columba.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  the  south-west 
of  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  the  year  624.  A  legend  connected  with 
his  early  years  represents  him  as  receiving  favor  and  protection  from 
Finnachta,  a  chief  of  the  southern  Hy  Niall,  and  subsequently  monarch 
of  Ireland.  When  the  valiant  and  hospitable  monarch  ascended  the 
throne,  in  the  year  675,  Adamnan,  who  had  now  acquired  great  fame 
for  learning  and  sanctity,  was  invited  to  his  court  to  become  his 
anmchara  or  confessor ;  and  he  remained  there  till  summoned  to  the 
abbacy  of  lona,  on  the  death  of  Failbhe,  in  the  year  679.  Whilst 
Abbot  he  repaired  the  monastery,  sending  twelve  vessels  to  Lorn  for 
oak  trees  to  furnish  the  necessary  timber.  In  this  work,  as  Boece 
relates,  he  was  aided  by  Maelduin,  King  of  Dalriada,  whose  death  is 
recorded  by  Tighemac  in  the  year  590.  On  two  occasions  Adamnan 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  King  Aldfrid  of  Northumbria.  This  Prince 
had  lived  for  many  years  in  exile  in  Ireland,  and  Adamnan  had  become 
acquainted  with  him  at  the  court  of  the  Irish  monarch  ;  some^  Irish 
records  even  add  that  he  was  for  some  time  tutor  of  Aldfrid,  and  the 
intimacy  which  he  thus  contracted  with  him  proved  serviceable  to 
Ireland  in  after- times.  One  of  the  Saxon  generals,  during  Ecgfrid's 
reign,  having  landed  a  body  of  troops  on  the  Irish  coast,  had  plundered 
the  fertile  plain  of  Magh-Bregha  as  far  as  Bealach-duin,  and  carried 
off  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  into  captivity.  When,  soon 
after,  Ecgfrid  set  out  on  the  fatal  expedition  against  the  Picts,  in  the 
year  685,  he  is  said  by  our  annalists  to  have  met  with  his  death  and 
overthrow  in  punishment  of  the  cruelty  he  had  shown  to  the  un- 
offending inhabitants  of  Erin.  Now  that  Aldfrid  was  recalled  to  the 
throne  of  Northumbria,  Adamnan,  in  686,  proceeded  on  his  first 
mission  to  that  court  to  solicit  the  release  of  the  Irish  captives.  He 
was  welcomed  by  the  Northumbrian  prince,  and  found  a  ready  answer 
to  his  petition.  ^*  Adamnan's  demand  was,  thus  runs  the  Irish  record, 
that  a  complete  restoration  of  the  captives  should  be  made  to  him, 
and  that  no  Saxon  should  ever  again  go  upon  a  predatory  excursion  to 
Erin :  and  Adamnan  brought  back  all  the  captives."  From  the  details 
added  in  the  same  narrative  we  learn  the  road  taken  by  Adamnan  on 
this  occasion.     He  proceeded  in  his  coracle  to  the  Solway  Firth,  and 
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landed  on  the  southern  shore,  **  where  the  strand  is  long  and  the  flood 
rapid/'  and  thence  pursued  his  way  on  foot  to  the  royal  residence. 
Two  years  later  Adamnan  undertook  a  second  journey  to  the  court  of 
Aldfrid.  The  object  of  this  yisit  is  not  recorded,  but  **  it  probably 
was  some  matter  of  international  policy  which  Adamnan  was  chosen 
to  negociate."^  It  was  during  this  second  yisit  to  Northumbria  that 
Adamnan  presented  to  Aldfrid  his  invaluable  work  on  the  Holy  Land, 
entitled  "  De  locis  Sanctis,"  a  work  which  Bede  can  scarcely  find  words 
to  commend.'  Adamnan  remained  for  some  time  in  England,  and 
visiting  many  of  its  religious  homes,  became  fully  acquainted  with  the 
correct  computation  of  Eastei ,  of  which  he  soon  proved  himself  a  devoted 
champion.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  too,  that  he  visited  the  holy  abbot 
Ceolfrid,  who,  in  a  letter  which  is  preserved  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Venerable  Bede,  took  occasion  to|[attest  the  humility  and 
piety  of  St.  Adamnan,  and  **  the  wonderful  prudence  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  actions  and  words." 

Adamnan  made  frequent  visits  to  his  native  country,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  synods  and  conventions  of  the  clergy  and  princes 
which  were  held  at  this  period.  The  annalists  especially  record  his 
journey  to  Ireland  in  the  year  692.  At  this  time  the  monarch, 
Finnachta,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Hy-NiaJl  race  by  some 
concessions  which  he  made  to  the  rival  clans  of  Leinster.  He  had  also 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy,  by  refusing  to  the  lands  of  St. 
Columbkille  the  privileges  which  were  granted  to  those  of  SS.  Patrick 
and  Finnian,  and  Kieran  of  Clonmacnoise.  Adamnan's  mission  had 
for  its  object  to  restore  peace  and  to  heal  the  dissensions  which  had 
arisen.  Finnachta,  however,  would  not  yield  to  his  counsel  and 
entreaties,  wherefore  Adamnan  prophecied  his  speedy  overthrow  and 
death,  which  was  verified  in  695.  In  the  year  697  he  again  visited 
Ireland,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  princes  that  men  alone 
should  be  subject  to  military  service,  for  hitherto,  writes  the  annalist, 
the  women  and  the  men  were  alike  subject  to  that  law.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  "  Lex  Innocentium,"  with  which  St.  Adamnan's 
name  is  linked  in  all  our  ancient  records,  refers  to  this  exemption  of 
women  from  military  service.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  further 
implied  that  females  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  captivity  or  any  of 
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tbe  penalties  of  warfare.  "  These  are  tbe  four  chief  laws  of  Erin,  writes 
the  Scholiast  on  St.  Aengus  in  the  Leabhar  Breac :  Patrick's  Law  that 
clerics  should  not  be  killed :  Brigid's  Ijaw  that  the  cattle  shall  not  be 
killed ;  Adamnan's  Law  that  women  shall  not  be  killed :  and  the  Law 
of  the  Lord's-day  that  it  be  not  desecrated."  It  was  in  the  same  jear 
that  a  great  Sjnod  was  convened  at  Tara,  at  which  all  the  chief 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  many  of  the  Irish  chieftains, 
took  part.  St.  Adamnan  was  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  this  con- 
Tention,  and  in  connection  with  it  tradition  has  attached  his  name  to 
many  of  the  cherished  sites  which  are  pointed  out  on  the  royal  hill  of 
Tara';  for  instance,  '  the  Pavilion  of  Adamnan,'  *  Adamnan's  Chair,' 
<  Adamnan's  mound,'  and  '  Adamnan's  cross.'  At  this  synod,  Flann 
Febhla,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  presided,  whilst  at  the  head  of  the 
laity  was  Loingsech,  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  with  him  were  forty- 
seven  chiefs  of  various  territories.  The  name  of  Bruide  Mac  Derili, 
King  of  the  Picts,  is  also  marked  down  among  the  princes  present, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  friendship  for  Adamnan  led  him  to  take 
part  in  this  august  convention.  It  is  probable  that  St.  Adamnan's 
Law  was  sanctioned  on  this  occasion,  and  other  canons,  half  civil, 
half  ecclesiastical,  which  have  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  name  of 
St.  Adamnan,  seem  to  have  been  enacted  at  this  great  synod.  It  was 
also  by  the  order  of  the  clergy  and  princes  thus  assembled  that  the 
famous  collection  of  canons  was  made,  which  is  now  known  as  the 
'^  Collectio  Hibemensis  Canonum."  The  last  seven  years  of  St. 
Adamnan's  life  were  spent  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  some  that 
he  was  at  this  time  consecrated  Bishop.  He  died  on  23rd  of  September, 
704,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

It  WM  principally  for  his  great  austeritieB  that  Adamnan  waa 
famed  among  his  countrymen,  and,  indeed,  his  penitential  exercises, 
as  set  down  in  his  Irish  Life,  can  be  compared  only  with  those  of  the 
great  fathers  and  hermits  of  the  Egyptian  deserts.  For  his  literary 
merit  he  also  holds  high  place  amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
medisBval  writers.  His  work  'De  Lods  Sanctis,'  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  was  the  first  after  St.  Jerome's  time  which  made 
known  to  the  western  world  the  condition  of  the  holy  places,  and  the 
sacred  traditions  of  the  East  regarding  them.  St.  Adamnan  had  not 
himself  visited  Palestine,  but  a  venerable  French  Bishop,  named 
Arculf  us,  who  had  spent  nine  months  visiting  the  holy  pkoes,  was 
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driven  by  a  storm  on  the  British  coast,  and  being  hospitably  welcomed 
in  the  monastery  of  lona,  Adamnan  carefully  noted  down  the  facts 
narrated  by  him,  and,  arranging  them  in  due  order,  composed  this 
most  important  treatise,  so  yaluable  for  all  who  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  scenes  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  or  who  seek  to 
explore  the  history  of  the  cradle  lands  of  our  holy  Faith.  Adamnan's 
Life  of  St  Columba  has  already  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  pages.  As  regards  the  early  history  of  North  Britain,  it  is 
scarcely  second  to  the  great  work  of  Venerable  Bede.  Dr.  Forbes 
styles  it  "the  solitary  record  of  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland'*  (Kalendars,  pag.  265) ;  and  Dean  Beeves  does 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  "  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
hagiology  in  existence."^  A  spirit  of  piety  and  filial  love  for  his  great 
patron,  St.  Columba,  may  be  discerned  in  every  line,  and  he  sketches 
in  it,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  admiration  and  the  love  of  a  son,  an 
exalted  model  of  spiritual  perfection  for  himself  and  his  beloved 
brethren,  the  Irish  monks.  There  is  also  a  very  ancient  Tract  in  Irish 
called  "  the  Vision  of  Adamnan,"  which  under  the  form  of  a  vision 
contains  a  religious  discourse  on  the  joys  and  sufferings  which  await 
men  in  the  next  world.  He  mentions  as  specially  condemned  to 
tormentrt  those  "  Airchinnechs  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  Belies  of 
the  Saints,  administer  the  gifts  and  titles  of  God,  but  who  turn  the 
profits  to  their  own  private  ends  from  the  strangers  and  the  poor  of 
the  Lord."  He  very  explicitly  lays  down  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  for  he  sets  before  us  three  classes  of  those  who  suffer  for 
a  time  but  "  are  destined  for  eternal  life,  and  even  in  their  torments 
are  free  from  the  rule  of  the  demons,  whilst  those,  who  are  condemned 
to  eternal  torments,  are  subjected  to  the  demons."  Having  described 
the  joys  of  Heaven,  he  adds  that  "  his  soul  desired  to  remain  in  that 
happy  region,  but  heard  from  behind  him,  through  the  veil,  the  voice 
of  his  guardian  angel  commanding  it  to  be  replaced  in  the  same  body 
from  which  it  had  passed,  and  instructing  it  to  relate  in  the  assemblies 
and  conventions  of  the  laity  and  clergy  the  rewards  of  heaven  and  the 
pains  of  hell,  such  as  the  conducting  Angel  had  made  known  to  it." 

St.  Adamnan  is  named  in  the  Festology  of  St.  Aengus  and  in  all 
our  martyrologies  on  the  23rd  of  September.  He,  moreover,  receives 
the  highest  eulogies  in  our  ancient  records.     The  Introduction  to  the 
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'  Vision'  just  referred  to  styles  him  "  the  high  sage  of  the  western 
world."  Venerable  Bede  says  that  he  was  **  a  good  and  a  wise  man, 
and  remarkably  learned  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."^  The 
Abbot  Ceolfrid  calls  him  ^'the  Abbot  and  renowned  priest  of  the 
Columbian  order."'  The  Martjrologj  of  Donegal,  having  entered  his 
feast  on  the  23rd  of  September,  adds  that  "  He  was  a  vessel  of  wisdom, 
and  a  man  full  of  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  every  other  wisdom ;  a  burning  lamp,  which  illu- 
minated and  enlightened  the  west  of  Europe  with  the  light  of  virtues 
and  good  morals,  laws  and  rules,  wisdom  and  knowledge,  humility 
and  self-abasement."  Alcuin,  too,  in  the  verses  with  which  he  decorated 
the  church  of  Tours,  mentions  St  Adamnan  as  one  of  "  the  renowned 
fathers  and  masters  of  the  spiritual  life,"  whose  protection  he  invokes 
for  the  faithful.  Fordun,  in  a  later  age,  commemorates  him  as  "  adorned 
with  virtues  and  miracles,"^  whilst  the  Four  Masters  sum  up  his 
character  thus :  ^*  Adamnan  was  a  good  man,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Bede ;  for  he  was  tearful,  penitent,  given  to  prayer,  diligent, 
ascetic,  temperate;  he  never  used  to  eat  except  on  Sunday  and 
Thursday ;  he  made  a  slave  of  himself  to  these  virtues ;  and,  moreover, 
he  was  wise  and  learned  in  the  clear  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  God."  St.  Adamnan  is  honoured  in  Baphoe  and  many 
other  churches  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland  he  is  patron  of  Furvie  on  the 
east  coast  of  Aberdeen,  where  a  venerable  ruin  still  marks  the  site  of 
his  ancient  church ;  it  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  small  plantation  of 
stunted  firs  and  alder,  on  a  little  eminence  gently  rising  from  a  swampy 
bottom,  with  a  rivulet  half-enclosing  it  on  the  south  side.  The 
church]|of  Forglen,  where  the  sacred  banner  of  St.  Columba,  called  the 
Breachbannach,  was  preserved,  was  also  dedicated  to  him.  At.  Aboyn, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Dee,  is  a  large  old  tree,  called  '  St.  Eunan's 
Tree,'*  at  the  foot  of  which  is  *  St.  Eunan's  Well.'  The  Islands  of 
Inchkerth  and  Sanda  had  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  him,  and  his  memory 
was  also  cherished  in  Tannadice,  Killeunan,  Dalmeny,  and  Campsie. 
The  ancient  records  particularly  attest  that  St.  Adamnan,  emulating 

»  Bede  Ecc.  ffist.  v.  16. 

3  Ibid.  V.  21. 

8  Fordun  "  virutibaB  pollens  et  miracnlis."  111.  43. 

4  The  Celtic  name  Adamnan  is  pronounced  Aunan  or  Eanan,  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  manifold  variety  in  the  form  in  which  the  Saint's  name  appears, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Historians  of  Scotland/'  vol.  vi.  Introduction,  paf. 
CLXX. 
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the  piety  of  St.  Ctermain  of  Paris,  made  it  bis  care  to  enrich  the 
monastery  of  Zona  with  many  precious  relics  of  the  saints :  '*  Xllustrioua 
was  this  Adamnan  ;  it  was  by  him  was  gathered  the  great  collection  of 
the  relics  of  the  saints  into  one  shrine,  and  that  was  the  shrine  which 
CiUine  Droicthech,  son  of  Dicolla,  brought  to  Erin  to  make  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  Cinel-Conaill  and  the  Cinel-Eoghain."^  In 
Lynch's  MS.  History  of  Irish  Bishops,  we  are  told  that  Adamnan 
composed  a  poem  in  honour  of  these  relics  which  he  had  gathered ; 
and  it  is  added  that  he  caused  two  rich  shrines  to  be  made  for  the 
relics,  one  of  which  with  its  sacred  treasure  was  preserved  at  Ardna- 
gelligan  in  O'Kane's  country,  the  other  at  Skreen,  in  the  diocese  of 
Killala.  This  latter  spot  still  retains  many  memorials  of  St.  Adamnan. 
The  old  church  is  named  from  him,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  it  is  his 
well,  from  which  the  townland  derives  its  name  of  Toberawnaun 
(Tobar-Adhamhnain).  Colgan,  citing  the  Life  of  St.  Forannan,  tells 
us  that  the  parish  derived  its  name  of  Skreen  from  this  famous  shrine 
of  Adamnan  '^  Scrinium  Sancti  Adamnani ;"  and  that  its  church  was 
"  noble  and  venerable  for  its  relics  of  many  saints."  The  list  of  the 
relics  preserved  in  this  famous  shrine  may  be  seen  among  the  Brussels 
MSS ,  and  in  Lynch's  MS.  History,  already  referred  to.  There  were 
in  this  sacred  treasure  particles  from  the  bones  of  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Declan ;  portions  of  the  cincture  of  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  of  the  mantle 
of  8t.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  of  the  habit  of  St.  Brigid :  there  was 
also  the  head  of  St.  Carthage,  and  other  precious  relics  of  St. 
Mochemogue,  St.  Molua,  St.  Columba-mac-Crimthan,  St.  Mathan, 
and  other  saints.  In  the  same  shrine  was  deposited  a  MS.  copy  of 
the  Gospels,  as  also  a  collection  of  Latin  and  Irish  Hymns,  the  same, 
probably,  as  the  two  MSS.  of  the  '  Liber  Hynmorum,'  which  have 
fortunately  been  preserved  to  our  own  times. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  lives  of  the  later  Abbots  of 
lona.  They  inherited  the  spirit  and  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
first  fathers.  We  will  just  now  give  a  complete  list  of  these  devoted 
men  who  in  a  singularly  unbroken  succession  continued  to  rule  this 
monastery  down  to  the  18th  century,  but  it  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  premit  in  a  few  words  a  sketch  of  the  disciplinary  observances  of 
this  ancient  Celtic  community,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  pages  of 
SS.  Cummian  and  Adamnan. 

I  Ibid.,  pag.  CLXV. 
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Those  who  were  enrolled  in  the  monastery  of  lona  were  regarded 
as  soldiers  of  Christ,  whose  parpose  it  was  to  renounce  the  world  and 
its  cares,  and  to  live  and  labour  for  Q-od  alone.  The  monastery  was 
ruled  bj  an  Abbot,  whose  ecclesiastical  rank,  indeed,  was  that  of  a 
priest,  but  whose  jurisdiction  nevertheless  extended  over  manj  bishops. 
The  community  lived  together  as  a  Muinter  or  family  :  each  one  acted 
towards  the  rest,  and  loved  them  as  his  brothers,  and  all  obeyed  the 
Abbot  as  their  Father.  Kneeling  before  the  altar,  they  took  the 
solemn  monastic  vow,  and  the  Tonsure  was  given  them  after  the  Irish 
fashion,  that  is  to  say,  the  fore  part  of  the  head  was  made  bare  from 
ear  to  ear.  Obedience  even  unto  death  was  a  fundamental  principle 
of  their  rule :  hence  we  find  them  at  the  whisper  of  the  Abbot  setting 
forth  without  a  moment's  delay  to  labour  and  to  preach,  or  again 
starting  on  distant  and  perilous  journeys.  In  lona,  as  in  the  other 
great  Irish  monasteries  at  home  and  abroad,  all  things  were  held  in 
common,  and  no  personal  property  was  allowed.  In  St.  Columba's 
rule,  as  in  that  of  St.  Columbanus,  the  monks  were  directed  '*  to  love 
poverty  in  imitation  of  Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  the  €h>spel  precepts." 
Humility,  too,  was  commended  as  a  distinctive  virtue,  which  all  should 
cultivate,  being  the  groundwork  of  all  other  virtues.  Hospitality  was 
enjoined  in  the  outpouring  of  national  generosity,  as  well  as  of  christian 
charity.  When  a  guest  arrived,  the  brethren  went  forth  to  meet  him 
and  bid  him  welcome.  He  was  at  once  led  to  the  church,  and  there 
thanks  were  returned  to  God  for  his  safe  journey.  Thence  he  was  led 
to  the  lodging  or  hotpiiium  prepared  for  him,  where  water  was  presented 
to  wash  his  feet,  and  food  was  set  before  him.  Should  he  happen  to 
arrive  on  a  fast  day,  the  fast  was  relaxed  in  his  favour. 

The  brethren  were  sximmoned  to  the  church  or  oratory  by  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  but  except  at  midnight  and  morning  and  evening  those 
engaged  on  the  farm  in  manual  work  were  not  required  to  attend. 
The  Lord's  day  and  the  great  feasts  of  the  saints  were  solemnized  by 
rest  from  labour  and  by  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and 
better  food  was  used  od  these  days.  Mass  was  said  in  some  seasons 
at  Prime,  in  others  at  Sext,  and  the  brethren  received  the  Blessed 
Eucharist,  which,  in  their  veneration  for  this  great  Sacrament,  was 
styled  '*  the  Sacred  Mysteries  of  the  Eucharist,"  or  "  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Sacred  Oblation,"  or  "the  Oblation  of  the  Body  of  Christ." 
Should  a  bishop  be  present,  he  offered  the  holy  sacrifice  alone  in  token 

10 
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of  bis  superior  dignity ;  if  sereral  priests  were  there,  they  united^in 
offering  the  sacred  oblation.  The  chief  festiral  was  the  paschal 
solemnity ;  and  the  whole  time  from  Easter  to  Whitsunday,  called  *  the 
Paschal  days/  was  regarded  as  a  period  of  special  joy  and  thankfulness. 

The  fasting  discipline  was  regulated  by  special  rule,  and  in  its 
observance  the  holy  founder  was  a  model  for  all  the  brethren.  Every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  throughout  the  year,  except  during  'the 
F&schal  days,'  was  a  fast  day.  Lent  was  strictly  observed,  and  during 
this  season,  except  on  Sunday,  the  fast  was  every  day  prolonged  till 
evening,  when  a  meal  of  bread  and  honey,  or  whitemeats  and  vegetables 
was  taken. 

Celibacy  was  enjoined  on  all  the  clergy  and  brethren  of  the 
monastery :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,  writes  Dr.  Reeves,  that  celibacy 
was  strictly  enjoined  on  the  community  of  Columba,  and  that  the 
condition '  virgin  in  body  and  virgin  in  mind'  was  held  up  for  imitation."^ 

When  a  fault  was  committed,  the  religious  on  his  knees  made 
public  acknowledgment  of  it  before  the  brethren,  and  received  a  pro- 
portionate penance  from  the  superior.  For  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
each  one  chose  a  brother  priest,  who  was  styled  his  anmchara,  or  soul's - 
friend,  who  was  to  be  his  chief  guide  in  all  matters  appertaining  to 
the  spiritual  life.  No  matter  what  the  rank  of  the  penitent  might  be  the 
public  penance  was  proportionate  to  his  crimes ;  sometimes  it  consisted 
merely  of  some  short  prayers,  whilst  at  others  it  enjoined  a  special 
religious  observance  for  seven  years,  or  again  the  penitent  was  ordered 
to  spend  twelve  years  in  tears  and  lamentations  among  the  Britons, 
or  to  live  in  perpetual  exile  from  his  native  land. 

The  sign  of  the  Cross  as  ''  a  saving  sign"  was  in  constant  use. 
The  religious  armed  themselves  with  it,  not  only  before  and  after 
meals,  but  at  every  other  duty  of  the  day.  Adamnan  specially  mentions 
that  it  was  customary  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  pail 
before  milking,  and  over  the  tools  before  using  them.  This  holy  sign 
was  considered  efficacious  in  banishing  demons,  in  preserving  from 
danger,  and  in  obtaining  favours  from  heaven.  A  large  cross  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  monastery,  and  it  was  customary  to  erect 
the  same  sacred  standard  ^'vexillum  crucis"  on  the  site  of  every 
remarkable  occurrence.  So  fully,  indeed,  was  this  pious  custom  carried 
out  in  the  course  of  centuries,  that  lona  became  famous  for  its  three 

1  Beeves*  Adamnan,  pag.  344. 
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hundred  and  sixty  crosses.  Even  at  sea,  the  cruciform  arrangement 
of  the  masts  with  the  yards  was  regarded  as  boding  well  for  a  f arourable 
voyage. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  was  regarded  as  a  solemn  religious  duty 
of  merit  alike  to  the  sunrivors  and  to  those  who  had  gone  to  their  rest. 
The  liyely  faith  in  the  Resurrection  rendered  it  a  consideratien  of 
importance  to  be  buried  among  the  honoured  members  of  the  society, 
and  as  the  day  of  death  was  called  the  Natalis,  or  Birth-day,  so  the 
object  in  the  choice  of  a  burial-place  was  to  prepare  the  place  of 
Besurrection.  The  body  of  the  deceased  was  laid  out  in  the  cell, 
wrapped  in  linen  cloths ;  the  Exeguiae  were  then  celebrated  for  his 
repose,'  and  three  days  were  spent  in  prayers  and  chaunting  the  praises 
of  Qod.  The  printed  rule  of  St.  Columba  expressly  enjoins  that  the 
'*  Hymns  for  souls*'  were  to  be  sung  standing,  and  commands  such 
'^  fervour  in  singing  the  office  for  the  dead  as  if  every  faithful  dead 
was  a  particular  friend."^ 

The  three  great  daily  occupations  of  the  community  were  prayer, 
reading,  and  manual  labour.  '*  Three  labours  in  the  day  (thus  runs 
St.  Columba's  rule)  are  prayers,  work,  and  reading.  The  work  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  thine  own  work  and  the  work  of  thy  place, 
as  regards  its  real  wants ;  secondly,  thy  share  of  the  brethren's  work  ; 
lastly,  to  help  the  neighbours  by  instruction,  or  writing,  or  sewing 
garments,  or  whatever  labour  they  may  be  in  want  of,  as  the  Lord 
says.  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  me  with  empty  hands."  The  chief 
study  of  the  seniors  was  the  Sacred  Scripture,  and  one  of  the  duties 
specially  enjoined  was  to  commit  to  memory  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The 
copying  of  the  Inspired  Text  held  a  foremost  place  in  manual  labour. 
For  St.  Columba  himself  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  labour 
of  love,  and  his  successors  seem  to  have  emulated  his  skill  as  well  as 
his  zeal  in  this  important  work.  Of  St.  Baethen,  the  immediate 
successor  of  the  holy  founder,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  most  exact  in 
copying  the  sacred  Text,  and  in  one  transcript  of  the  Gospels  which  he 
had  made  the  mistake  of  only  one  letter  could  be  discovered. 

The  ordinary  garments  of  the  community  were  two :  viz,  the 
Cueulay  or  Cowl,  of  coarse  texture,  made  of  wool,  retaining  its  natural 
colour,  and  the  Tunic,  or  under-habit,  which  was  also  white.  If  the 
weather  was  particularly  severe  an  Afnphibalus  or  double  mantle  was 

1  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland.  11.  506. 
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permitted.  When  engaged  at  work  on  the  farm,  and  when  trarelling 
the  brethren  wore  sandals,  which  were  not  used  within  the  monastery. 
Each  cell  was  provided  with  a  bed,  which  consisted  of  a  straw-pallet, 
and  a  pillow  also  of  straw. 

The  following  are  among  the  maxims  for  the  every  day  guidance 
of  the  religious,  as  laid  down  in  St.  Columba's  Rule  : — 

'*  Let  thy  mind  be  at  all  times  prepared  for  red  martyrdom. 

"  Let  thy  mind  be  fortified  and  steadfast  for  white  martyrdom. 
Forgiveness  from  the  heart  to  everyone.  Constant  prayers  for  those 
who  trouble  thee.  Follow  almsgiving  before  all  things.  Take  not  of 
food  till  thou  art  hungry.  The  love  of  God  with  all  thy  love  and  all 
thy  strength.  The  love  of  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Abide  in  the 
Testaments  of  God  throughout  all  times.  Thy  measure  of  prayer  shall 
be  until  thy  tears  come.  Or  let  thy  measure  of  labour  be  till  thy  tears 
come.  Or  let  it  be  the  measure  of  thy  work  of  labour,  or  of  thy 
genuflections,  that  thy  perspiration  should  abundantly  come,  if  thy 
tears  are  not  free." 

The  question  has  been  asked,  how  were  Holy  Orders  conferred  in 
lona,  since  the  Abbot  was  not  himself  a  Bishop  P  Some  Presbyterian 
writers  have  fancied  that  they  have  in  this  a  proof  that  ordination  was 
conferred  by  Presbyters.  But  surely  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
neighbouring  Bishop  could  without  great  difficulty  be  called  in,  even 
from  Ireland,  on  such  an  occasion,  as  we  will  see  was,  indeed,  done 
in  the  consecration  of  St.  Kentigem.  At  all  events,  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  Bishops  within  call  of  the  Abbot  of  lona.  There  were 
Bishops  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  as  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of 
Venerable  Bede :  "  That  island,  he  writes,  has  always  by  usage  for  its 
ruler  an  Abbot,  who  is  a  priest,  to  whose  direction  all  the  province,  and 
even  the  Bishops,  contrary  to  the  usual  method,  are  subject."^  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  thing  not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  discipline  of  the  Church 
in  the  sixth  century  that  Bishops  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  those  who  were  not  Bishops.  It  is  likewise  contrary  to  our  usual 
discipline  at  the  present  day  ;  nevertheless,  we  know  that  this  usage  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  permitted  in  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino  in  Italy,  and  in  other  great  Benedictine  monasteries.  From 
the  narrative  of  Adamnan,  in  St.  Columba's  Life,  it  is  manifest  that 
Bishops  were  invited  thither  to  confer  Holy  Orders,  and  at  times,  too, 

1  Bede,  Ecc.  Hist.  111.  4. 
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were  numbered  among  the  brethren  of  the  monastery.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Aedh  Dubh,  we  find  that  Findchan,  the  founder  of  the  monastery 
of  Artchain,  in  the  Island  of  Tiree,  called  in  *'a  neighbouring  Bishop" 
to  ordain  him  priest.^  On  another  occasion  when  a  stranger  from  the 
Province  of  Munster,  "  who,  sajs  Adamnan,  through  humilitj  did  all 
he  could  to  disguise  himself,  so  that  nobody  might  know  he  was  a 
bishop,''  was  invited,  on  the  next  Lord's  Day,  by  Columba  to  join 
with  him  in  consecrating  the  Body  of  Christ,  that  as  two  Priests  they 
might  break  the  Bread  of  the  Lord  together,  Columba,  on  going  to  the 
Ahar,  discovered  his  rank,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  Christ  bless 
tkee,  brother;  do  thou  break  the  Bread  alone,  according  to  the 
Episcopal  rite,  for  I  know  now  that  thou  art  a  Bishop.  Why  hast 
thou  disguised  thyself  so  long,  and  prevented  our  giving  thee  the 
honour  which  is  due  to  thee."'  This  narrative  contains  not  only  a 
plain  acknowledgment  of  the  distinct  order  of  Priest  and  Hshop,  but 
also  the  holy  founder's  express  declaration  of  the  superior  privilege, 
rank,  and  honour  due  to  the  Bishop-  Instead  of  the  episcopal  office 
being  ignored,  or  its  proper  function  being  usurped  by  Presbyters  in 
lona,  "  a  greater  respect,  remarks  Tunes,  was  in  some  manner  paid  to 
Bishops  in  that  monastery,  and  a  greater  distinction  made  betwixt 
them  and  priests  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  than  in 
other  churches  of  the  West,  even  in  those  ages  of  ours  ;  for,  by  this 
relation,  it  appears  that  in  Ycolmkill  a  priest,  even  the  abbot,  St. 
Columba,  himself,  looked  upon  a  bishop  as  so  far  superior  to  him 
that  he  would  not  presume,  even  though  invited,  to  concelebrate  or 
celebrate  the  holy  mysteries  jointly  with  him."*  We  must  not  omit 
to  add  that  among^  the  invocations  of  the  Litany  of  9t.  Aengus,  we 
find  two  groups  of  "  the  seven  bishops  of  lona ;"  and  there  are  grave 
reasons  for  supposing  that  more  than  one  of  St.  Columba's  successors 
was  consecrated  Bishop  whilst  holding  the  office  of  Abbot  of  the 
monastery. 

We  may  compendiate  the  lessons  of  the  disciplinary  observances 
of  lona  in  the  words  of  Montalembert:  ''An  honest,  careful  examination, 
he  writes,  of  all  the  monastic  peculiarities  to  be  found  in  the  Life  of 
Columba  reveals  nothing  in  the  way  either  of  observances  or  of  duties, 
which  runs  counter  to  the  rules  adopted  by  all  the  religious  communities 

^  Adamnan,  1.  29. 

2  Adamnan,  1.35. 

3  Historians  of  Scotland,  vi.  263^ 
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IV.— lEISH  SAINTS  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OP  STRATHOLYDB. 

The  pettj  kingdom  of  Strathcljde  is  not  without  some  features 
of  special  interest  for  the  student  of  the  early  missions  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Within  its  territory  we  must  seek  for  the  birth-place  of  our 
national  Apostle,  St.  Patrick.  There,  too,  very  many  of  our  countrymen 
settled  at  an  early  period :  several  illustrious  saints  of  Irish  birth  or 
Irish  parentage  chose  it  as  the  theatre  of  their  missionary  toil,  and 
others  hastened  thither  to  spend  a  little  time  at  least  in  its  great 
monastery  of  Whitheme,  desirous  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  paths 
of  virtue,  or  to  acquire  the  sublimest  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

Under  the  imperial  rule  of  Rome,  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth 
were  the  northern  boundary  of  Britain.  The  tides  of  the  opposite 
seas,  flowing  far  up  these  estuaries,  formed  a  natural  barrier  against  a 
sudden  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  and  an  earthen  rampart, 
extending  from  sea  to  sea,  erected  in  the  year  a.d.  139,  served 
effectually  to  isolate  the  Picts  in  their  wild  mountain  fastnesses.  *'  This 
great  work,"  writes  Mr.  Skene,  the  latest  and  most  accurate  explorer 
of  Scottish  antiquities,  "  consisted  of  a  large  rampart  of  intermingled 
stone  and  earth,  strengthened  by  sods  of  turf,  and  must  have  originally 
measured  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-four  feet  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  having  a  level  platform  behind 
it  for  the  protection  of  its  defenders.  In  front  there  extended,  along 
its  whole  course,  an  immense  fosse,  averaging  about  forty  feet  wide 
and  twenty  feet  deep.  To  the  southward  of  the  whole  was  a  military 
way,  presenting  the  usual  appearance  of  a  Roman  causewayed  road. 
This  great  barrier  extended  from  Bridgeness,  near  Carriden,  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  to  Chapel-hill,  near  West  Kilpatrick,  on  the  Clyde, 
having,  at  intervals  of  about  two  miles,  square  forts  or  stations,  which, 
judging  from  those  that  remain,  amounted  in  all  to  nineteen  in  number, 
and  between  them  were  smaller  watch-towers."^  Additional  military 
stations  were  added  by  the  emperor  Severus,  and  several  watch-towers 
were  also  erected  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Clyde  to  guard  the 
province  against  the  incursions  by  sea  of  the  Scottish  rovers,  who  often 
infested  the  coast,  from  the  not  far  distant  shores  of  Ireland.' 

,  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  i.  78. 

,  Skene,  Chronicles  of  the  Picts,  pag.  224. 
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The  Clyde  and  this  Roman  rampart  formed  also  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  which,  having  the  strong  city 
of  Alclyde,  the  modem  Dumbarton,  for  its  capital,  stretched  southwards 
along  the  western  coast,  and  gradually  absorbed  the  minor  states  which, 
after  the  abandonment  of  Britain,  had  sprung  up  in  the  imperial 
ProTinoe  of  Yalentia.  Its  southern  boundaries  varied  with  the  yicis- 
situdes  of  war,  being  at  one  time  limited  to  the  Solway  Firth,  and  at 
others  extending  as  far  as  the  Derwent  or  the  Mersey.  A  line  running 
through  the  centre  of  Great  Britain  will  serre  pretty  accurately  to 
mark  the  extent  of  Strathclyde  towards  the  east  in  the  days  of  its 
greatest  prosperity. 

The  Roman  v^riters  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  inform  us 
that  the  Picts  and  Britons  found  prompt  allies  in  the  Scots  from 
Ireland,  as  well  when  resisting  the  attack  of  the  Roman  armies  as 
when  pursuing  the  imperial  legions  in  their  retreat  from  Britain. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  makes  mention  of  these  Scots  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  a.d.  360,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  style  them  "  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  empire."  He  moreover  g^ves  it  plainly  to  be  understood 
that  they  were  even  then  old  offenders,  and  that  in  conjunction  with 
the  Picts  they  had  made  repeated  inroads  on  the  territory  south  of  the 
Clyde,  the  Roman  legions  being  quite  wearied  in  their  pursuit.^  He 
also  tells  us  that  in  the  year  864  the  Picts  and  Scots  again  poured  in 
upon  the  Roman  province,  and  that  they  were  joined  by  the  Attacotts, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  warlike  people,  "  bellicosa  hominum  natio" ; 
and  that  a  third  time,  increasing  in  numbers  and  boldness,  they  in  the 
year  3(38  renewed  their  attack,  and  after  inflicting  more  than  one  defeat 
on  the  Roman  troops  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  Britain,  the 
Roman  General  and  the  Count  of  the  maritime  coast  in  one  of  the 
battles  being  numbered  among  the  slain.  The  poet,  Claudian,  also 
mentions  the  Irish  Scots  among  the  Barbarian  Confederates  who  assailed 
the  empire  in  Britain  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century :  **  all 
Ireland  was  astir,  he  writes,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  her  hostile 
oars :" 

'' .    .    .    totam  cum  Scotus  iemen 
**  Movit,  et  infesto  spumavit  remige  Tethys." 
And  when  he  subsequently  commemorates  the  triumph  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  over  the  Barbarians,  he  tells  us  that  the  distant  Thule 

]  AmnUan,  lib.  zx.,  cap.  1,,  '*  praeteritamm  oladiam  congerie  fessas." 
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was  soaked  with  Pictish  blood,  whilst  "  wintry  Ireland  wept  over  her 

Scottish  slain :" 

"  Scotoram  tamulos  flevit  glacialis  ieme/' 

It  was  in  the  jear  299  that  the  brave  Stilicho  vanquished  the 
Plots  and  Scots  for  the  last  time.  The  interval  of  peace,  however,  was 
but  short,  for,  four  years  later,  their  incursions  were  renewed,  and  the 
Boman  legions  being  recalled  from  the  northern  province,  the  whole 
fair  territory  of  Clydesdale  became  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

These  incidental  references  by  classic  writers  plainly  show  how 
close  was  the  union  of  the  Irish  Scots  with  the  Picts  and  Britons  at 
this  early  period,  and  they  prepare  us  to  receive  as  strictly  accurate 
the  statements  of  our  Irish  and  Scottish  historians,  when  they  of  one 
accord  attest  that,  commencing  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  Irish  Scots  flocked  in  firreat  numbers  to  the  shores  of  Caledonia, 
many  of  them  settling  permanently  there,  and  when  they  describe  this 
emigration  as  made  on  so  vast  a  scale  in  the  district  north  of  the 
Solway  Firth  that  the  territory  became  known  as  the  district  of  the 
Gkllgaedel,  from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  Gulloway,  which  it 
retains  to  the  present  day. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  it  was  the  uninterrupted  tradition 

of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  that  our  Apostle,  St.  Patrick,  was  bom  in 

the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Alclyde.     His  father, 

Calphumius,  held  the  high  Roman  dignity  of  Decurio,  and  thus,  whilst 

enjoying  senatorial  rank,  discharged  the  duties  of  civil  magistrate  in 

this  perilous  outpost  of  the  Empire.     The  family,  however,  had  come 

from  Celtic  Gaul,  and  thither,  too,  St.  Patrick  was  sent  at  an  early 

age  to  be  trained  to  learning  and  virtue  at  the  monastery  of  his  relative, 

St.  Martin  of  Tours.    Hence  we  may,  without  hesitation,  adopt  the 

words  of  Mr.  Cashel  Hoey,  though  entirely  differing  from  him  in  his 

opinions  regarding  St.  Patrick's  birth-place  :  '*  Roman  by  his  education 

in  a  province  where  Roman  civilization  had  long  prevailed,  where  the 

Latin  language  was  spoken  and  the  privileges  of  the  Empire  fully 

possessed — Roman,  too,  by  the  possession  of  nobility,  which  he  himself 

declares,  and  of  which  his  name  was  a  curious  commemoration — 

Roman,  in  fine,  in  the  connection  of  his  family,  which  he  testifies,  with 

the  Roman  Government  and  with  the  Church,  St.  Patrick  was  a  Celt 

of  Gaul  by  blood  ."^     In  his  infancy  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  aa 

I  ZTotfy,  EsBay  on  the  birth-place  of  St.  Patrick,  in  "  Ebb&js  on  Beligion  and 
Literature/'  vol.  1,  pag.  111. 
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barbarian  enemies  of  the  Empire  those  Irish  Scots  whose  Apostle  he 
was  one  day  to  be ;  but  in  the  ways  of  ProTidence  this  contact  with 
them  must  have  served  to  make  him  familiar  with  their  habits  and 
language,  a  knowledge  which  was  soon  to  be  perfected  amid  the  trials 
and  hardships  of  his  slavery. 

I  have  said  that  for  a  thousand  years  it  was  the  constant  tradition 
of  Ireland  that  we  must  look  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  for  the  birth- 
place of  our  Apostle.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  learned 
historian,  Lanigan,  pushed  rudely  this  tradition  aside,  and  with  great 
ability  and  ingenuity  endeavoured  to  prop  up  a  theory  which  had 
already  found  some  favour  with  Continental  writers,  that  St.  Patrick 
was  born  in  Gaul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne-sur-mer,  and  in 
such  esteem  have  the  labours  of  this  ablest  of  our  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians been  held  that  since  his  time  most  of  our  popular  writers  have 
not  hesitated  to  adopt  his  opinion  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
here  into  the  difficulties  which  this  intricate  question  presents.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  during  the  past  half  century  many  documents  have  come 
to  light  which  illustrate  the  life  of  our  Apostle,  and  serve  to  confirm 
more  and  more  the  ancient  tradition  of  our  country.  We,  therefore, 
in  this  must  part  company  with  Dr.  Lanigan,  and  we  gladly  accept  the 
more  venerable  tradition,  confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  Colgan,  and  John 
Lynch,  and  Usher,  and  Ware,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  words  of 
the  Ogygia :  "  A  very  great  bay  of  the  Irish  Western  Ocean  runs  up 
the  British  country  at  a  great  distance  from  the  west,  which  formerly 
divided  the  Britons  from  the  Picts,  and  which  was  appointed  as  the 
ulterior  Eoman  limits  by  Agricola.  The  celebrated  fortress  of 
Dunbriton  stands  on  a  very  high  and  craggy  -  clift,  and  commands  a 
prospect  of  this  bay  between  Cluide  and  Lennox.  Cluide,  called  Glotta 
by  Tacitus,  is  the  river  that  runs  through  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of 
Glasgow,  and  empties  itself  in  the  bay  of  Dunbriton.  From  this  river 
Dunbriton  was  formerly  called  Arcluid,  that  is,  above  Cluide;  or 
Alcluid,  that  is,  the  rock  of  Cluid :  and  from  the  fortress  Alcluid,  the 
country  or  valley  of  Acluida,  now  Cluidesdale,  is  called  :  where  below 
Dunbriton  is  the  plain  of  Tabum,  on  which  the  town  Nemther  stood, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  illustrious  missionary,  St.  Patrick ;  and  there 
he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  ancient  writers  of 
his  life."^     So,  too,  the  learned  Innes  writes  :  '*It  was  about  this  time 

1  (yFlahm'ty*»  Ogjgia,  Hely's  translation,  page  817. 
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when  tlie  Bomans,  by  the  erection  of  the  new  province  of  Yalentia^ 
were  in  possession  of  all  betwixt  the  walls,  from  Northumberland  to 
the  Friths,  that  the  holy  bishop,  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,  was 
bom  upon  the  confines  of  the  Boman  province,  at  Kilpatrick,  near 
Alcluyd  or  Dunbritton,  in  the  north  of  Britain,  as  the  leamedest 
among  the  Irish,  as  well  as  other  foreign  writers,  do  now  agree."^ 
The  memory  of  St.  Patrick  was  long  cherished  throughout  Scotland, 
and,  to  speak  only  of  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  we  find  that  he  was 
honoured  as  patron  of  the  city  of  Dumbarton,  and  of  the  two  towns 
east  and  west  Kilpatrick,  of  Chapel-hill,  and  of  the  parish  of  Dalauel ; 
and  in  this  last-named  parish,  in  Lanarkshire,  the  holy  well  of  our 
Apostle  was  long  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage. 

It  was  among  the  Gallgaedhels  of  Galloway  that  another  great 
ornament  of  the  British  Church,  St.  Ninian,  was  bom  about  the  year 
JL.D.  860  Of  his  family'  only  two  traditions  have  come  down  to  us : 
one  is  the  tradition  of  Scotland,  that  Ninian  was  nephew  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours ;  the  other  is  a  tradition  of  the  Irish  Church,  preserved  by 
Usher,  that  it  was  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  to  him  by  his 
mother,  that  in  his  old  age  he  set  out  to  associate  himself  with  St. 
Palladius  in  the  conversion  of  Ireland.  We  might,  perhaps,  from  this 
fact  conjecture  that  she  herself  belonged  to  the  Oaelic  race.  Being 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  Ninian  proceeded  to  Bome.  Alario 
had  not  as  yet  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  devoted  city.  In  the  full 
majesty  of  imperial  sway,  it  was  still  at  the  golden  height  of  its  wealth 
and  material  splendour;  and  its  palaces  and  forums,  and  public 
monuments  displayed  all  the  profusion  of  magnificence  with  which  the 
plunder  of  the  world  had  enriched  the  proud  mistress  of  nations. 
Pope  Damasus  then  ruled  the  Church  of  God,  and,  with  the  blessings 
of  peace,  religion  smiled  on  the  seven  hills.  Silver  and  gold  and 
precious  marbles  enriched  the  Basilicas  devoted  to  Christian  worship ; 
the  shrines  of  the  martyrs  were  adorned  with  the  most  costly  gems ; 
the  learning  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Ambrose  added  lustre  to  its  sacred 
teaching,  and  Bome  was  even  then  not  only  the  source  of  spiritual 
authority,  but  also  the  great  centre  of  religious  life,  and  of  the  love 
and  afiEection  of  the  Christian  world.  For  about  twenty  years  St. 
Ninian  lived  in  Bome,  visiting  its  sanctuaries,  pmying  at  the  tombs 

1  InHM  Civil  and  Ecdes.  Hist,  of  Scotland  (ed.  of  Bpalding  Club),  page  84. 
)  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  ncder  the  name  of  Monennio  St. 
Niniaii  is  honoured  in  our  most  ancient  Martyrologiee. 
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of  the  apostles,^  pursuing  ererj  exercise  of  heroic  pietj,  and  drinking 
in,  daj  bj  day,  at  its  salutary  fountains  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 
Being  at  length  consecrated  bishop,  he  set  out  for  his  native  district 
of  Galloway,  to  merit  by  his  sanctity  and  missionary  labours  the  title 
of  its  chief  apostle. 

On  his  homeward  journey  he  remained  for  some  time  at  Mar. 
moutiers  to  enjoy  the  heavenly  lessons  of  wisdom  of  its  great  founder, 
St.  Martin  of  Tours ;  and  Aelred,  in  his  life  of  our  saint,  particularly 
mentions  that  he  brought  with  him  from  that  monastery  some  skilled 
masons,  by  whose  aid  he  desired  to  erect  in  his  native  district  a  church 
on  the  model  of  those  which  he  hadjseen  in  Italy  and  France.  He 
chose  for  its  site  a  sheltered  spot  on  the  southern  promontory  of 
Galloway,  enclosed  on  all  sides,  except  to  the  north,  by 'the  sea,  and 
commanding  a  distant  view  of  the  heights  of  Cumberland  and  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  church  was  built  of  chiselled  stone,  a  style  of  edifice, 
as  Bede  informs  us,  till  then  unheard  in  North  Britain,  from  which 
circumstance  it  became  known  as  Candida  Casa^  and  in  the  British 
language  it  was  called  Whitherne  (that  is,  '  the  White  House'),  which 
name  the.district  retains  to  the  present  day.  We  learn  from  Venerable 
Bede  that,  whilst  engaged  in  erecting  this  church,  Ninian  received  the 
intelligence  of  St.  Martin's  death,  and  so  convinced  was  he  of  the 
sanctity  of  that  holy  man  that  he  at  once  chose  him  fo^*  his  patron  in 
his  missionary  labours,  and  dedicated  the  church  to  God  under  his 
invocation.  This  fixes  the  date  of  the  erection  of  Whitherne  in  a.d. 
401,  which  Usher  proves  to  have  been  the  year  of  St.  Martin's  decease. 

Interesting  and  ornamental  remains  of  the  medisaval  cathedral  of 
Gktlloway,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  original 
church,  may  still  be  seen  at  the  town  of  Whitherne.  Some  antiquarians, 
however,  ][are  of  opinion  that  the  Isle  of  Whitherne,  which  in  former 
times  was  probably  connected  with  the  mainland,  was  the  site  of  the 
first  building  erected  by  St.  Ninian.  It  has  still  the  ruins  of  a  very 
old  chapel,  but  not  even  a  moulding  is  left  to  indicate  the  date  of  its 
erection. 

I  St.  Jerome^  in  his  Commentary  on  Ezechiel,  gives  ns  the  foUowing  aoconnt 
of  his  student  life  in  Borne  :  '*  Cum  essem  Bomae  pner  et  liberalibns  studiis 
emdirer,  solebam  oam  oaeteris  ejasdem  aetatis  et  propositi  diebas  Domlniois 
sepulchra  Apostoloxnm  et  Martyrum  circnire,  crebroqne  ciy^tas  iogredi,  quae 
in  terramm  profando  defossae,  ez  ntraque  parte  ingredientiam,  per  parietee 
habent  corpora  sepultorom,  et  ita  obsoura  sunt  omnia,  ut  propemodum  illad 
propheticom  eompleatar:  Descendnnt  ad  infemum  viventca."  (0pp.  torn.  v. 
pag.  «8). 
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I  Deed  not  dwell  on  the  apostolic  labours  of  St.  Ninian.  He 
penetrated  into  the  Pictish  territory  far  beyond  the  British  frontier, 
and  at  his  preaching,  as  Bede  attests,  many  of  the  southern  Picts 
forsook  idolatry  and  became  fervent  children  of  God.^  He  was 
remarkable,  like  most  of  the  early  Celtic  saints,  for  his  austerities,  and 
in  particular  it  is  recorded  of  him  that,  throughout  the  whole  time  of 
Lent,  he  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  nothing  but  the  poorest  fare, 
and  from  sunset  on  Holy  Thursday  till  after  he  had  offered  the  holy 
Sacrifice  on  Easter-day,  he  wholly  abstained  from  all  corporal  refection. 
Like  St  Martin,  he  loved  to  withdraw  himself  from  time  to  time  from 
the  busy  world  in  which  he  laboured,  to  renew  his  spirit  by  meditation 
on  heavenly  things.  The  cave  is  still  pointed  out  on  the  seashore  of 
Wigtownshire  in  GhiUoway,  whither  he  was  wont  to  retire.  It  is  placed 
high  up  in  a  white  lofty  precipitous  range  of  rocks,  agains*;  which  the 
impetuous  waves  of  the  stormy  Irish  sea  unceasingly  spend  their  fury. 
The  cave  is  open  to  the  winds  and  spray,  but  runs  inward  about  twenty 
feet.  At  the  mouth  it  is  twelve  feet  high,  and  about  as  many  in  width, 
and  it  is  only  accessible  by  climbing  from  rock  to  rook. 

St.  Ninian's  preaching  was  attended  with  many  miracles.  Among 
others,  a  pagan  chieftain  of  Gkilloway,  named  Tuduvallus,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Celtic  name  Tuathal,  was  struck  with  blindness  for 
his  resistance  to  the  Faith,  but  upon  his  repentance  was  restored  to 
his  sight  by  the  prayers  of  the  holy  man.  St.  Ninian's  death  is  marked 
by  Scottish  writers  in  the  year  a.d  432  ;  his  remains  were  interred  in 
St.  Martin's  Church,  and  so  many  were  the  miracles  performed  there 
through  the  intercession  of  our  saint,  so  sweet  was  his  memory  among 
his  spiritual  children,  and  so  great  their  veneration  for  him  as  their 
own  apostle,  that  throughout  all  Scotland  the  church  and  monastery 
became  known  only  by  St.  Ninian's  name. 

The  saint  is  honoured  in  our  Irish  Kalendars  on  the  16th  of 
September,  under  the  name  Monennio,  and  it  is  a  very  ancient  tradition, 
preserved  in  the  Festology  of  St.  ^ngus  and  other  authentic  records, 
that  a  few  years  before  his  death  he  came  to  Ireland  to  aid  in  the 
missionary  enterprise  of  Palladius,  and  erected  at  Cluain  Conaire,  now 
Cloncurry,  in  the  north  of  the  present  county  Sildare,  an  oratory  and 
religious  institution,  which  reproduced  in  miniature  the  great  church 
and  monastery  of  Whitheme.     Bishop  Forbes  gives  a  list  of  more 

I  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  ill.  4. 
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than  sixty  churches  dedicated  to  him  throughout  ScoUand ;  and 
Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia,  writes  that  "  the  name  of  St.  Ninian  was 
venerated  in  every  district  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  Isles." 

Such  was  the  fame  of  Candida  Casa,  for  the  piety  and  learning  of 
its  holy  inmates,  that  for  centuries  it  was  popularly  known  in  Ireland 
as  '^  Magnum  Monasterium,"  the  great  monastery.  Innumerable 
pilgrims  from  oui  shores  visited  it,  and  many  of  our  early  saints  made 
it  for  a  time  at  least  their  home.  Thus  St.  Finian,  of  Moville,  lived 
there  for  some  years,  desirous  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  of  the  rules  of  the  monastic  lif  e.^  St.  Enda, 
so  famed  for  his  island  sanctuary  and  school  at  Arann,  by  the  advice 
of  his  sister,  St.  Franchea,  became  also  an  humble  religious  within  its 
walls.  St.  Tighemach,  of  Clones,  St.  Eoghan,  Bishop  of  Ardstraw, 
St.  Bioch,  who  is  numbered  among  our  Elilkenny  patrons,  and  St. 
Talmach,  all  spent  a  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  fervent  practice  of 
penance  and  piety  within  its  hallowed  enclosure.  St.  Manchan,  patron 
of  Limerick,  was  at  first  a  student  there,  and  subsequently  became  one 
of  its  brighest  ornaments  and  most  learned  teachers :  and  there  also 
St.  Mugint  composed  his  beautiful  penitential  prayer,  which  was  much 
used  in  the  early  Irish  church,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Hynms.^ 
The  memory  of  some  of  these  saints  was  long  cherished  in  Galloway, 
and  Dr.  Forbes  writes  that  ''  the  christianizing  influence  of  Ireland 
was  strongly  felt"  throughout  the  whole  of  that  territory.* 

St.  Modenna,  also  called  Moninna,  was  an  Irish  virgin  saint  for 
whom  the  early  Scottish  Church  cherished  a  special  devotion.  She 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth,  for  her  death  is  marked  in  the  annals  of  Ulster  in  the 
year  516,  on  the  6th  of  July,  on  which  day  her  name  is  entered  in  all 
our  Martyrologies.     St.  iEngus  thus  commemorates  her  in  his  Felire : 

"  Moninde  of  Slieve-Cuillin, 

A  beautiful  pillar ; 

A  bright  pure  victory  she  gained, 

The  sister  of  Muire-Mary." 
She  was  bom  in  the  district  of  Conaille,  and  had  the  privilege  of 

I  "  In  ejus  sede  queo  Magnum  vocabatnr  Monasterium  regulas  et  instita- 
tiones  monasticsB  vitae  aliquot  annis  probus  monac  us  didicit,  atque  in  sanctarum 
Scripturarum  paginis  non  parum  proficiens  insudavit  &o,*'  Colgan,  Acta  SS. 
pag.  438. 

9  Todd  Lib.  Hym.«  part  1.,  pag.  94i. 

,  Forbes,  Historians  of  ScoUand,  vol.  v.,  pag.  xui. 
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receiying  the  yirgin-habit  from  St.  Patrick.  She  liyed  for  some  time 
near  Carlingford,  and  then  proceeding  to  a  solitary  island  off  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  placed  herself  under  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  St.  Ibar.  With  St.  Brigid  she  was  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
spiritual  friendship,  and  she  received  from  her  the  gift  of  a  silver 
shrine  which  was  long  held  in  great  veneration.  Betuming  to  her 
native  province,  she  erected  a  cell  at  the  hill  of  Faughart,  and  a  little 
later  retired  to  a  desert  place  at  the  foot  of  Slieve-Cuillin  (now  Slieve- 
Gullion),  where,  at  Killeevj,  three  miles  from  Newry,  the  venerable 
ruins  of  her  oratory  may  still  be  seen.^  The  cydopean  door-ways  of 
massive  construction  which  still  remain,  and  the  round  tower  which, 
till  the  last  century,  stood  at  the  south  side,  incorporated  with  the 
wall  of  the  oratory,  sufficiently  mark  the  early  period  to  which  these 
hallowed  ruins  must  be  referred.  Her  life  by  Conchubran,  to  which 
Usher  attaches  great  weight,  relates  that  she  proceeded  to  Scotland 
and  lived  there  for  many  years.  The  greatest  of  her  religious 
foundations  in  North  Britain  was  at  Chilnecase,  in  Galloway,  where 
for  centuries  a  flourishing  community  of  nuns  perpetuated  her  virtues 
and  lived  faithfully  in  the  service  of  God.  Six  other  Scottish  churches 
are  also  known  to  have  been  foimded  by  her,  three  of  which — viz,  at 
Dundevenal  and  Dumbarton,  and  Dunpeleder — were  situate  in  the 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  the  others  being  at  the  castle  of  Strivelin, 
and  in  Edinburg,  and  at  Longforgan,  near  Dundee,  where  Scottisli 
tradition  supposes  her  to  have  rested  in  peace.  Capgrave  writes 
that  in  North  Britain,  as  in  Ireland,  she  led  a  most  penitential 
life,  and  that,  clothed  in  rough  garments,  and  with  her  feet  bare,  she 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  the  Apostles  in  Some.  The 
learned  antiquarians  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day  have  not  failed  to 
recognise  the  merits  of  this  great  saint  and  to  illustrate  her  history. 
Mr.  Skene  has  successfully  identified  her  with  Saint  Edana,  or  Medana,' 
who  is  named  in  the  Breviary  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
as  a  virgin  saint  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  this  identification  has  led 
him  to  an  important  discovery.  Edinburg  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called  from  a  fort  erected  there  by  King  Edwin,  but  long 

I  The  name  of  this  place  was  originally  Eill-Sleibhe-Caillin,  from  which  in 
common  use  it  became  known  as  KUl-Sleibht,  pronounced  KilUtmf. 

,The  name  Hedana  is  formed  from  Mo-Edana,  by  contraction  of  which  we 
have  many  instances  in  the  lives  of  our  early  saints.  Thus  St.  Ita's  name 
becomes  l&da,  &c. 
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before  tliat  monarch's  time  St.  Edana's  sanctuary  there  was  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  it  is,  in  truth,  from  this  virgin  saint  of  Ireland  that 
the  modem  names  of  Maiden  Castle  and  Edinburgh  are  derived.  In 
the  Aberdeen  Breviary  we  read  an  interesting  legend  relating  to  our 
Bsint.  One  day  being  pursued  by  a  rude  soldier,  she  climbed  into  a 
tree,  and,  being  told  that  it  was  her  beauty  which  attracted  him,  she 
plucked  out  her  eyes  and  cast  them  to  him.  The  soldier  was  at  once 
filled  with  remorse,  and  repented  of  his  wicked  course,  and  the  pious 
virgin,  descending  from  the  tree,  washed  her  wounds  in  a  neighbouring 
fountain,  and  her  sight  was  miraculously  restorAd. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  hallowed  places  that  now 
remain  connected  with  this  saint  is  her  cave  chapel,  situated  dose  to 
the  Mull  of  Galloway,  in  the  parish  which  from  her  derives  its  name, 
Elrkmaiden,  which  I  find  thus  described  by  a  Scottish  writer : — 
"  Descending  a  high  and  steep  rock  of  the  shore,  you  find  the  cave- 
chapel  secludedly  shelved  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  looking  down 
upon  huge,  jagged  rocks,  lying  huddled  in  heaps  at  the  foot  of  the 
crag,  and  running  out  in  long  pointed  ridges  a  good  bit  into  the  bay. 
To  its  situation  its  escape  from  total  destruction  must  be  attributed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  now  sadly  dilapidated.  The  roof,  probably  rudely 
arched,  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  artificially-builded  portions 
consist  only  of  the  wall  fronting  the  sea,  and  that  which  is  laid  up 
behind  against  the  fa,ce  of  the  cliff,  the  side  ones  being  naturally 
supplied  by  great  jutting  slabs  of  whin,  or  whatever  it  is.  The  area 
of  the  cell  is  nearly  a  square  of  very  small  size,  the  builded  work  of 
great  thickness,  and  rudely  made  up  of  uncemented  stones  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes.  The  wall  facing  the  sea  contains  traces  of  a  door-way, 
and  an  inwardly-splayed  window,  the  clear  of  which  is  no  more  than 
nine  inches  wide.  In  the  other  wall  the  door- way  is  happily  entire, 
forty-four  inches  in  height,  with  slightly-sloping  jambs,  and  long 
narrow  stones  roughly  set  over  its  massive  lintel,  in  form  of  an  arch. 
The  cave  to  which  this  aperture  gave  entrance  is  of  very  irregular 
form,  small  and  low  in  the  roof.  Of  what  height  the  roof  of  the  cell 
or  chapel  was  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but,  as  in  a  building  so  diminutive, 
it  could  not  have  been  great ;  it  is  puzzling  to  find  the  inner,  or  clifE 
wall,  reaching  as  much  as  twenty  feet  up  from  the  groimd.  If  by  this 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  another  apartment — an  upper  sanctuary,  or 
dormitory,  or  ref ugium,  whilst  the  wild  Picts  were  down  on  the  shore 
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— rose  above  the  cell,  what  would  we  not  now-a-dajs  give  to  have  it 
entire  ?"i 

There  is  yet  another  saint  of  Strathcljde,  to  whom  we  must  deyote 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  St.  Kentigem — popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Mungo— is  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief  patron  saints 
of  Scotland.  He  was  born  about  the  year  514.  His  mother  was  Irish, 
and  in  the  saint's  life  her  name  is  presented  to  us  imder  the  form  of 
Thenew  or  Thenog.  As  yet  a  pagan,  she  had,  by  int-ercourse  with 
Christian  friends,  become  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  faith,  and  had 
learned  to  honour  with  special  reverence,  and  to  invoke  with  earnest 
devotion  the  holy  Mother  of  Ood.  Being  accused  of  a  grievous  crime, 
she  was  sentenced  to  be  cast  down  from  a  high  rock  called  Kep-duff 
in  the  Lammermoor.  In  this  terrible  trial  she  had  recourse  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  by  her  protecting  aid  was  miraculously  saved 
from  death.  This,  however,  did  not  secure  her  pardon.  By  order  of 
the  chieftain  of  the  district,  she  was  placed  in  a  little  corade'  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aberlassig  (now  Aberlady),  and  being  conducted 
into  the  open  sea,  beyond  the  Isle  of  May,  was  there  abandoned  to  her 
fate.  *'  If  she  be  worthy  of  life,"  he  said,  *'  the  God  whom  she  invokes 
will  free  her,  if  He  wills,  from  the  perils  of  the  sea."  Here  again  the 
powerful  aid  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  did  not  forsake  her.  Without  sail 
or  oar  the  little  boat  drifted  to  a  sandy  beach  at  Oulenross  (the  modem 
Oulross),  not  far  from  the  hermitage  where  St.  Servan  led  a  life  of 
prayer  and  penitential  exercises.  She  foimd  shelter  in  a  cave  dose  to 
the  beach,  and  there  she  gave  birth  to  Kentigem.  The  shepherds 
from  the  adjoining  hills  ministered  food  and  clothing  to  the  mother 
and  child,  and  after  a  time  brought  her  to  St.  Servants  cell.  On 
learning  her  miraculous  preservation,  he  took  both  mother  and  son 
under  his  protection,  and,  administering  Baptism  to  them,  dedared 
that  thenceforth  he  would  be  a  father  to  them.  To  the  child  he  gave 
the  name  of  Kentigem  («.«.,  Ceannf  head  or  chief,  and  Ti^heam,  lord 
or  master),  prophetically  annoimcing  that  he  would  one  day  be  the 
great  leader  and  spiritual  guide  of  the  people  of  all  Strathdyde.  As 
the  child  advanced  in  years  such  was  his  amiability,  and  so  endeared 
was  he  to  everyone  by  the  sweetness  of  his  virtues,  that  his  holy 
master  was  accustomed  to  call  him  by  the  name  Munghu  (which  in 
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Celtic  means  an  amiable  and  beloved  one),  and  by  tliig  endearing 
name  he  continued  to  be  generallj  known  in  after  years. 

As  for  Thenogy  she  made  great  proficiency  in  the  paths  of  heaven 
under  the  guidance  of  St.  Servan,  and,  becoming  famed  for  sanctity, 
merited  in  after  times  a  place  in  the  Scottish  kalendars.  A  chapel 
was  built  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  given  birth  to  Kentigem,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  medieeval  church  may  still  be  traced  there.  At  an  early 
period  a  church  was  also  dedicated  to  her  in  Glasgow,  but  it  was 
demolished  at  the  Beformation  period.  St.  Enoch's  Square  now  marks 
its  site,  and  seldom  do  the  thrifty  Scotchmen  of  the  present  day 
advert  that  it  is  from  St.  Thenog,  our  Irish  saint,  their  busy  mart  is 
named,  and  that  thus  in  some  little  way  at  least  they  unconsciously 
pay  a  tribute  of  honour  to  her  memory. 

St.  Kentigem,  as  the  writer  of  the  Life  informs  us,  made  rapid 
strides  in  virtue  and  learning  at  St.  Servants  school,  for  "  there  were 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Father  of  Light,  from  whom  is  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  an  apt  intelligence  and  a  docile  heart."  The  armorial 
bearings  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
miracles  performed  at  this  time  by  St.  Kentigem;  On  a  shield  argent 
is  a  robin-redbreast.  This  little  bird  was  wont  to  perch  itself  and 
sing  upon  St.  Servan's  shoulder,  but  one  of  St.  Kentigem's  companions 
pulled  off  its  head,  and,  envying  the  special  affection  shown  to 
Kentigem  by  their  master,  threw  it  into  his  lap.  When  St.  Servan 
approached,  the  holy  youth  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  bird 
and  breathed  a  fervent  prayer,  and  in  vindication  of  his  sanctity  the 
little  red-breast  gathered  together  its  limbs,  flapped  its  wings,  and, 
resting  on  St.  Servan's  shoulder,  began  to  sing  once  more. 

Having  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  the  saint  took  his  departure 
from  St.  Servan,  and,  crossing  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  pursued  his 
way  to  "  Cathures,  which  is  now  called  Glasgow."  As  he  journeyed 
on,  he  found  at  a  place  called  Camock,  an  old  man,  who,  having  led  a 
long  life  of  holy  conversation,  had  received  the  promise  from  heaven 
that  he  would  not  die  till  he  was  visited  by  a  servant  of  God.  As  the 
saint  now  entered  the  dwelling,  the  old  man  intoned  the  Nunc  Dimittis, 
and  "making  his  confession,  and  being  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
forgiveness,  and  strengthened  by  the  vivifying  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Body  and  Blood,"^  he  joyfully  closed  his  eyes  in  peace.    At 
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Catbnres,  Kentigem  built  for  himself  a  cell  on  the  banlos  of  tlie 
Mellendonor,  close  by  a  cemetery,  which  had  been  blessed  by  St.  Ninian, 
and  there  he  lived  in  great  holiness  of  life.  It  is  specially  recorded 
that  he  planted  the  cemetery  with  trees,  and  as  late  as  the  year  1500 
we  find  "  the  trees  of  St.  Kentigem"  used  as  a  landmark  in  the  deeds 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Disciples  soon  gathered  around  him,  and  h« 
erected  for  them  a  rude  monastery,  with  an  earthen  rath  and  wattled 
church.  This  chosen  spot,  thus  blessed  by  SS.  Ninian  and  Kentigem, 
and  hallowed  a  few  years  later  by  the  presence  of  St.  Columbkille,  was 
marked  out  for  special  blessings  from  God,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
it  should  be  styled  in  after  times  '*  the  bright  and  lorely  spot,"  for 
such  is  the  meaning  of  the  name — Glasgow.  As  the  city  and  canton 
of  St.  Gall's,  in  Switzerland,  had  their  origin  in  the  cell  of  the  Irish 
missionary.  Saint  Gall,  and  Armagh  grew  up  around  the  church 
blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  and  Wurzburg  around  St.  Killian's  tomb,  so 
from  the  humble  beginnings  of  St.  Kentigern's  monastery  has  sprung 
up  the  queenly  city  which  adorns  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  with  its 
600,000  inhabitants  now  ranks  as  second  city  of  the  Empire. 

Owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  Strathclyde,  arising  in  part  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  and  in  part  from  the  perpetual  intestine 
wars  among  the  petty  princes  of  the  British  race,  irreligion  and 
iniquity  had  undone  in  great  measure  the  holy  work  of  St.  Ninian, 
and  paganism — once  more  in  the  ascendant — seemed  to  rule  supreme 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom.  Now,  however,  the 
king  and  people  were  moved  by  the  example  and  the  lessons  of 
Eentigern,  and  with  one  accord  asked  him  to  become  the  shepherd  and 
pastor  of  their  souls.  Eentigern  for  a  while  was  unwilling  to  assume 
this  charge,  and  pleaded  his  inexperience,  for  he  had  not  as  yet 
attained  his  thirtieth  year.  But  they  over-ruled  all  his  difficulties, 
and,  as  the  Life  takes  care  to  add,  '*  sending  for  a  Bishop  to  Ireland/' 
Kentigem  was  doly  consecrated,  and  was  solemnly  enthroned  as  their 
bishop.  We  are  not  told  the  name  of  the  Irish  bishop  thus  chosen  to 
impose  hands  on  Kentigem,  and  to  cement  thus  early  that  spiritual 
union  of  Glasgow  with  the  Irish  Church  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  day ;  for  Glasgow  is  even  now  quickened  by  Celtic  faith  in  the 
renewed  splendour  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Scottish  Church.  It  is 
still  a  great  centre  of  Irish  piety,  and  numbers  almost  as  many 
Catholics  among  its  citizens  as  are  found  in  all  the  rest  of  Scotland. 
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Tlie  Gonsecration  of  St.  Eentigem  ia  generaJlj  assigned  to  the 
year  540.  There  were  many  holy  bishops  at  that  time  in  Ireland. 
The  first  order  of  the  saints  of  our  country,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  bishops,  did  not  close  till  the  year  544,  and  not  to  mention  others 
of  less  note,  there  were  St.  Ailbhe  of  Emly ;  St.  Fedhlemidh  of  Kilmore ; 
St.  Lugadh,  of  Connor,  and  St.  Nathy  of  Achonry,  still  living  and 
watching  over  their  spiritual  flocks,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
was  one  of  those  that  consecrated  St.  Kentigern.  For  a  while  peace 
and  sunshine  smiled  on  the  labours  of  our  saint,  many  of  the  pagan 
inhabitants  were  brought  to  the  paths  of  Christian  life,  and  many,  too, 
who  had  been  deceived  by  heretical  teaching^  were  reconciled  to  the 
one  true  church.  Some  of  the  details  of  St.  Kentigem's  life  at  this 
period,  as  set  forth  by  his  biographer,  are  full  of  the  deepest  interest. 
He  made  the  visitations  of  his  vast  diocese  on  foot,  and  from  Loch 
Lomond  and  Stirling,  to  Windermere  and  beyond  Appleby,  he  went 
about  with  his  disciples,  everywhere  preaching  the  faith  of  Christ. 
From  his  episcopal  consecration  till  his  death,  his  food  was  bread, 
milk,  fruits,  herbs  and  water,  breaking  his  fast  only  once  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  abstaining  from  flesh-meat  and  wine.  For  his  dress 
he  wore,  besides  a  hair-shirt,  a  long  garment  of  goat-skin,  with  a 
narrow  hood  like  that  of  a  fisherman,  and  over  it  an  alb  and  stole. 
He  carried  in  one  hand  a  pastoral  staff  of  simple  wood  bent  backwards, 
and  in  the  other  his  ritual  or  the  scriptures,  ever  ready  to  exercise  his 
sacred  ministry.  His  couch  was  more  like  a  sepulchre  than  a  bed, 
and  was  of  rock,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow.  He  rose  in  the  night, 
and  chaunted  psalms  and  hymns  till  the  second  cock-crowing.  He 
then  plunged  into  a  cold  stream,  and  with  his  thoughts  fixed  on 
heaven  finished  the  recital  of  the  psalter.  During  Lent  he  retired  to 
desert  places,  and  how  he  was  fed  there  was  a  mystery  to  his  disciples. 
In^^one  of  his  instructions,  however,  he  instanced  that  a  certain 
person  whom  he  knew  had  lived  sometimes  on  roots,  and  sometimes 
had  been  so  sustained  by  the  power  of  God  as  to  live  without  any 
food ;  and,  the  Life  adds,  none  doubted  that  he  spoke  of  himself.  He 
returned  to  his  episcopal  duties  on  Holy  Thursday,  spent  the  two 
following  days  in  meditation  on  the  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and 
celebrated  Easter-Day  with  great  solemnity  and  joy.  Leading  such  a 
life  of  self-denial  and  holiness,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  many 
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miracles  accompanied  bis  preaching.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when 
Morcant,  the  ruler  of  the  district,  had  said  to  him,  in  mockery,  before 
bis  attendants — **  If,  trusting  in  thy  God,  thou  canst  transfer  to  thy 
dwelling  all  the  com  that  is  in  my  bams  and  granaries,  I  will  gladly 
be  obedient  to  thee,  and  will,  for  the  future,  grant  all  thy  requests." 
Soon  after,  the  waters  of  the  Clyde,  overflowing  their  banks, 
surrounded  the  bams  of  the  king,  and  drawing  them  into  its  own 
channel,  carried  them  along,  and  deposited  them  upon  the  banks  not 
far  from  the  Mellendonor,  where  our  saint  dwelt. 

St.  Eentigem  had  much  to  suffer  for  a  time  from  this  wicked 
Prince,  so  much  so  that  the  death  of  Morcant  was  attributed  to 
Divine  vengeance  for  the  insults  offered  to  our  saint.  After  the 
death  of  this  chieftain,  Satan  stirred  up  new  commotions  against  our 
saint,  and  plots  were  laid  against  his  life,  wherefore  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  Strathclyde,  and  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  monasteries  of  Wales.  As  he  journeyed  thither,  he 
turned  aside  at  Carlisle,  for  he  heard  that  "  there  were  many  in  that 
mountainous  district  given  to  idolatry,  or  ignorant  of  the  divine  law." 
Carlisle  was,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  an  important  city.  From 
them  it  received  the  name  of  Luguvallium  (contracted  to  Luel  by  the 
Angles,  and  subsequently,  when  fortified,  called  Caer'Lt^l)^  and  even 
in  the  time  of  Bede  retained  the  traces  of  its  former  splendour ;  and 
its  walls  and  ornamental  structures  betokened  the  munificence  of  its 
imperial  masters.  St.  Kentigem  remained  here  till  he  brought  the 
erring  inhabitants  to  the  light  of  truth.  Not  far  distant,  at  a  place 
thickly  planted  with  trees,  he  erected  a  cross,  whence  it  took  the  name 
of  CroBsfield  (now  Crosthwaite),  and  in  later  times  a  noble  basilica 
was  erected  there,  "  to  the  name  of  Blessed  Kentigem."  From  thence 
he  directed  his  steps  along  the  seashore,  scattering  everywhere  the 
seeds  of  the  Faith,  and  gathering  a  rich  harvest  to  God.  Eight 
churches  in  Cumberland  still  bear  the  saint's  name ;  and  at  Bromfield, 
close  by  the  church,  there  is  a  spring  of  pure  water  called  St.  Mungo's 
Well. 

St.  David's  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  all  the  monasteries  of 
Wales,  and  Kentigem  was  welcomed  by  its  holy  founder,  not  as  a 
disciple,  but  as  a  father  and  master.  Caswallawn,  King  of  Wales, 
and  his  son,  Maelgwyn,  soon  offered  to  the  pilgrim  bishop  a  site 
wheresoever  he  would  choose  for  a  new  monastery.    He  went  around 
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the  land,  Bays  his  biographer,  and  finally  selected  a  spot  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  there  disciples  flocked  around  him.  The  work  of 
erecting  the  new  monastery  was  distributed  amongst  them.  Some 
levelled  the  ground,  and  cleared  the  forest,  others  dug  the  foundations 
of  the  church,  and  fitted  the  planks  of  the  trees  together,  for  Kentigem 
directed  them  to  erect  the  church  of  wood  "  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Britons,  seeing  they  could  not  yet  build  of  stone,  nor  were  they  so 
wont  to  do."^  Thus  was  founded  the  great  monastery  of  Llanelwy, 
called  in  after  times  St.  Asaph's.  The  stream  on  whose  banks  it 
stood  was  called  the  Elwy,  and  the  valley  was  named  the  Valley  of  the 
Clyde,  probably  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  river  and  valley 
where  he  had  before  fixed  his  original  seat.  The  piety  of  Kentigem 
was  not  less  fruitful  in  Wales  than  it  had  been  in  Strathclyde.  "  There 
flocked  to  his  monastery  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  easy  yoke  and  light  burden  of  the  Lord.  Nobles  and 
men  of  the  middle  class  brought  to  the  saint  their  children  to  be 
trained  and  educated.  He  divided  his  disciples  into  three  classes  of 
religious  observances.  Three  hundred,  who  were  unlettered,  he 
appointed  to  the  duty  of  agriculture,  the  care  of  the  cattle,  and  the 
other  necessary  duties  outside  the  monastery.  To  another  three 
hundred  he  assigned  the  duties  of  manual  work  within  the  enclosure  ; 
and  the  remaining  monks  who  were  lettered,  he  appointed  to  the 
service  of  the  altar  by  day  and  by  night,  and  seldom  were  they 
allowed  to  depart  from  the  sanctuary,  abiding  there  as  in  the  holy 
place  of  God.  But  those  who  were  more  advanced  in  wisdom  and 
holiness,  and  who  were  fitted  to  teach  others,  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  with  him  when  he  went  forth  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
episcopal  office."^  Such  is  the  picture  of  this  Celtic  monastery  of  St. 
Kentigem,  which  his  Life  presents  to  us,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  it  was  soon  reckoned  among  the  chief  centres  of  piety  in  North 
Wales.  When  the  saint  at  length  took  his  departure  from  Wales,  he 
chose  a  monk  of  the  monastery,  named  Asaph,  to  take  his  place,  and 
the  f&me  of  this  pious  man  for  learning  and  sanctity  in  after  years 
justified  the  choice.  The  Cathedral  Church  was  dedicated  to  God 
under  the  invocation  of  this  saint,  and  many  places  in  the  adjoining 
territory  still  bear  his  name,  as  Lan- Asa  (St.  Asaph's  Church) 'Tfynnon- 
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Asa  (St.  Asapb's  .Well),  Pantasa  (St.  Asapli's  hollow),  &c.^  His 
memory  is  also  clierisbed  in  the  island  of  Skje,  and  among  the  springs 
with  which  that  island  abounds  there  is  one  considered  superior  to  all 
the  rest,  and  is  called  Toher-Asheg^  i.e.^  the  miraculous  well  of  St. 
Asaph. 

In  the  meantime  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  Strathcljde. 
Providence  had  raised  up  an  illustrious  prince — ^Eederech — to  restore 
peace  in  that  distracted  territory.  He  was  sumamed  Hael,  or  Hialy 
i.e., '  The  Bountiful/^  and  it  seems  to  be  now  unquestioned  that  he 
was  of  Irish  parentage,  for  his  father's  name  was  Tuathal,  and  his 
mother  Eithne  in  the  G-enealogies  of  the  saints  is  expressly  styled 
Otcy idles f  i.e.,  *  the  Irishwoman.'  Aided  by  Aedan,  King  of  Scottish 
Dalaradia,  and  by  Maelgwyn  of  Wales,  he  defeated  the  pagan  king 
Gwendolen  at  the  great  battle  of  Ardderyd,  in  the  year  573,  and  by 
his  wisdom  and  valour  soon  moulded  all  the  contending  tribes  of 
Strathclyde  into  one  powerful  kingdom. 

Bederech  was  a  Christian.  He  had  been  instructed  in  the  divine 
truths  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  as  St.  Kentigern's 
Life  expressly  records,  and  being  baptized  there  had  been  solidly 
grounded  in  the  Faith.^  It  was  one  of  his  first  cares  to  invite  St. 
Kentigem  to  return  to  his  kingdom.  The  saint  set  out  with  joy, 
and  Bederech,  hearing  of  his  approach,  went  forth  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  retinue  to  welcome  him  on  his  return.  They  met  at  a  place 
called  Holdelm,  now  Hoddan,  in  Dumfrieshire,  and  as  an  immense 
multitude  soon  assembled,  St.  Kentigern  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
address  them ;  and  from  his  discourse,  as  registered  in  his  Life,  we 
may  gather  what  were  the  main  features  of  the  paganism  into  which 
the  inhabitants  had  fallen.  Three  things  he  specially  dwelt  on  :  Ist, 
they  should  not  adore  the  elements,  for  these  were  not  self -originated, 
but  owed^their  existence  to  the  one  true  God,  who  made  all  material 
things  for  the  use  and  service  of  man.  2nd,  the  idols  should  not  be 
worshipped — they  were  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  fitter  far  to  be 
burned  than  to  receive  religious  worship.  3rd,  Woden,  whose  worship 
the  Angles  had  introduced,  was  no  deity,  but  a  more  mortal  man,  the 

I  Thoma»' '  History  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph.'  page  55. 

s  Geoffrey  of  Monmonth  latinizes  his  name  Rodarchut  Largut ;  and  he  is 
honoured  in  the  Welsh  Triads  as  one  of  the  "  three  liberal  princes  of  Britain." 
Triad  xtx.^  Myvyr,  Archssol.,  ii.,  page  63. 

I  Vita,  "  A  discipnlis  Sancti  t'atrioii  in  Hibemia  baptiaatus  fide  Christian- 
issima,"  cap.  xxix. 
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father  and  leader  of  one  of  their  tribes,  consigned  to  the  grare  like 
other  men.  We  are  also  told  that  the  saint,  when  beginning  his 
discourse,  pronounced  the  solemn  words :  "  Let  all  who  obstruct  the 
salvation  of  this  people,  depart  hence,"  whereupon  a  number  of 
frightful  spectres  fled  awaj  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  who  were 
filled  with  astonishment  and  holj  fear. 

Holdelm,  the  place  where  Eentigem  had  thus  met  his  rojal 
patron,  was  chosen  by  him  as  his  residence  for  a  time,  and  thence  he 
made  missionary  excursions  among  the  Picts,  and  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  Scotland,  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  he  erected  many 
churches.  After  some  time  he  returned  to  his  original  seat  at  G-lasgow, 
and  continued  there  to  guide  his  spiritual  children.  Several  ancient 
churches  still  bear  his  name  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  They  are 
particularly  found  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Lothian,  and  in  the  districts 
evangelized  by  his  master,  St.  Servan.  St.  Kentigem  used  to  erect 
crosses  wherever  he  preached.  Two  of  these  were  still  extant  in  the 
12th  century — one  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  other  at  Lotherwerd.  Seven  times  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Bome,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit,  enjoyed  a  long  conference 
with  the  holy  Pontiff,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
copies  of  the  sacred  scriptures  and  relics  of  the  saints,  and  many 
ornaments  for  the  altar,  and  other  rich  gifts. 

In  extreme  old  age, — knowing  that  his  hour  was  at  hand, — ^he 

summoned  his  disciples  around  him,  and  exhorted  them    to  the 

observance  of  their  rule,  mutual  charity,  hospitality  to  the  poor,  and 

study ;  and  he  left  to  them,  as  his  last  bequest,  that  they  should  shun 

the  communion  of  heretics,  and  be  ever  united  with  the  Roman  See 

Then  he  blessed  each  one  in  turn,  consigning  them  to  the  tutelage  of 

the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  holy  Mother  of  God. 

He  then  gathered  himself  upon  his  stone  couch,  and  arming  himself 

with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  soon  after  rested  in  peace  on  Sunday,  the 

13th  of  January,  in  the  year  603.^    The  well  of  our  saint  still  exists 

in  the  Cathedral,  and  his  body  is  supposed  to  lie  buried  in  the  crypt. 

St.    Kentigern's    bell    was  preserved    till   after  the  period  of  the 

Beformation,  but  cannot  now  be  traced.' 

1  This  seems  the  most  probable  date  of  St.  Eentigem's  death.  Chalmers, 
in  his  Caled  >nia,  writes,  "  St.  Eentigern  ded  on  the  13th  January,  601,  after 
performing  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  aU  that  zeal  could  sugge  t, 
or  perseverance  oould  execute."  However,  the  18th  of  January,  in  601,  did  not 
fa  1  on  Sauday.  s  Beg.  Ep.  Glas.,  vol.  ii.,  page  334. 

13 
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Several  relics  of  the  saint  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  InTentories 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  vandalism  of  John  Knox  and  his  followers  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  name  of  St.  Servan  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages  in  connection  with  St.  Kentigern.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  sailed  for  Scotland,  where  he  erected  a  monastery 
on  the  winding  shores  of  the  Forth,  near  the  town  of  Culross,  and 
trained  many  fervent  souls  in  the  paths  of  perfection.  He  cherished 
Kentigern,  as  we  have  seen,  with  special  affection,  and  when  that 
saint  departed  from  Culross,  he  went  after  him,  crying  out :  '*  Alas, 
my  dearest  son !  light  of  mine  eyes  !  staff  of  my  old  age !  wherefore 
dost  thou  desert  me?  Call  to  mind  the  days  that  are  past,  and 
remember  the  years  that  are  gone  by ;  how  I  took  thee  up  when  thou 
earnest  forth  from  thy  mother's  womb,  nourished  thee,  taught  thee, 
trained  thee,  even  unto  this  hour.  Do  not  despise  me,  nor  neglect  my 
grey  hairs,  but  return,  that  in  no  long  time  thou  mayst  close  mine 
eyes  "^  And  when  St.  Kentigern  nevertheless  continued  his  course, 
Servan  again  cried  aloud,  asking  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  him, 
and  to  be  reckoned  among  his  disciples  ;  but  Kentigern  replied— I  go 
whither  God  calls  me,  but  do  thou  return,  I  pray  thee,  my  father,  to 
thine  own  disciples,  that  in  thy  holy  presence  they  may  be  trained  in 
sacred  doctrine,  guided  by  thy  example,  and  restrained  by  thy 
discipline.^  Wherefore,  Servan,  returning  to  his  monastery,  awaited 
the  day  of  his  repose,  and  soon  after  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  He 
is  honoured  in  the  Scottish  Kalendars  on  the  1st  of  July.  By  our 
Irish  writers  he  is  called  St  Serb,  whilst  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  his 
name  has  been  corrupted  to  Sair  and  Sarefi  At  Culross,  till  a  late 
period,  an  annual  procession  was  held  in  his  honour.  "  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  feast  (thus  runs  the  official  account)  all  the  inhabitants 
— men  and  women,  young  and  old — assembled  and  carried  green 
branches  through  the  town,  decking  the  public  places  with  flowers,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  festivity."* 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  St.  Kentigern's  disciples  was  St. 
Conval,  who  inherited  in  an  eminent  degree  the  zeal  and  sanctity  of 

I  Vita  S*  Keniig.,  cap  viii. 

3  Vitay  ibid. 

y  See  Forbes's  Kalendars,  page  447. 

4  Old  Stat,  Account  vol.  xviii.  page  649. 
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bis  great  Master.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  chieftain,^  and  forsaking 
bis  country  and  friends,  through  the  desire  of  winning  souls  to  God, 
sailed  for  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,'  and  enrolling  himself  among  the 
clergy  of  St  Kentigern,  soon  proved  himself  a  devoted  missioner,  and 
became  a  bright  ornament  of  the  Scottish  Church.  In  many  of  the 
medisBval  records  he  is  styled  Archdeacon  of  Glasgow,  and  by  his 
untiring  labours  he  merited  to  be  honoured  as  a  second  Apostle  of 
that  great  city.  Each  memorial  of  the  saint  was  long  cherished  by 
the  faithful  to  whom  he  ministered.  The  rock  on  which  he  landed  on 
the  seashore,  and  on  which  in  after  years  he  often  used  to  pray,  was 
held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  several  churches  erected  under  his 
invocation  attested  the  reverence  and  fond  affection  in  which  his 
hallowed  memory  was  held.^  It  is  recorded  that  he  visited  his 
countryman,  King  Aidan,  of  Dalriada,  and  was  welcomed  by  that 
prince  with  the  highest  honours.  The  purport  of  St.  Conval's  visit 
was  probably  to  secure  the  aid  of  King  Aidan  for  the  religious  works 
in  which  he  was  engaged  south  of  the  Clyde ;  and  we  are  further  told 
that,  at  that  pious  monarch's  request,  St.  Conval  passed  into  the 
Pictish  territory,  and  there  gained  many  souls  to  God.  He  also  visited 
St.  Columba,  and  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  associated  with  that 
great  saint  in  his  missionary  labours. 

He  is  venerated  as  patron  at  Inchinnan,  in  Renfrewshire,  on  the 
Clyd<%  about  seven  miles  below  Glasgow,  and  Boece  writes  that  the 
saint's  relics  were  still  preserved  there  in  his  time.^  Near  the  ancient 
fort  of  Inchinnan  there  stood,  till  a  comparatively  late  period,  an 
ancient  Celtic  cross,  erected  in  honour  of  St.  Conval.  Now  its  base 
alone  remains.^  He  was  also  venerated  at  Cumnock  and  at  Ochiltree. 
The  parish  of  Pollockshaws  had  also  our  St.  Conval  for  its  patron, 
although  his  feast  was  there  kept  in  the  month  of  May.  "  Its  ancient 
church,  thus  writes  the  learned  Cosmo  Innes,  probably  stood  beside 

1  Forhes's  Ealendars,  page  815. 

s  **  Ad  clodum  flamen,  cujus  ager  propter  omnia  fructunm  genera,  aliasque 
amoenititeSj  Scotias  paradisns  habetor."  Sollandutt,  Acta  SS.  Maii«  torn,  iv., 
page  182. 

8  The  ancient  Martyrology  of  Aberdeen  gives  ns  t^ie  following  eulogy  of 
St.  Cmval: — "In  Scucia  apud  Inchenan  Sanoti  Gonvalli  confessoria  onjus 
prsedicatio  pneclaram  Banctitatis  bus  ezcellentiam  Bignorum  choruscatione 
poateris  moram  prsbet  incrementum." 

4  Boetiutf  His  .  Scot. :  "  Convalli  divi  Eentigemi  discipuli  BeliquisB  oelebri 
monumento  in  Inchennam  hand  procnl  a  Glascnensi  civitate  a  Christiano  populo 
hactenuB  in  magna  habentar  veneratione  :*'  lib.  iz. 

5  Stuart :  Sculptured  stones,  &c.,  ii.,  38. 
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the  castle  upon  the  bank  of  the  Cart.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  ConyallaSy 
the  pupil  of  St.  Eentigern,  whose  feast  was  celebrated  on  the  18th  of 
May."  A'  church  bearing  St.  ConYal's  name,  existed  at  Eastwood  down 
to  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  burial  ground  attached  to  it  is 
still  used,  but  no  trace  of  the  ancient  church  now  remains.  Near  the 
burial  ground  there  was  a  ruin  known  as  the  ^*  Auld  House,'*  which 
with  its  enclosure  was  called  **  St.  Conyal's  Dowry."  His  memory — 
after  having  been  forgotten  for  three  hundred  years— has  been  revived 
in  our  days  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  church  at  PoUokshaws, 
dedicated  to  God  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Conval.  The  site  is  a  truly  noble  one ;  and  the  traditions  of  the 
district  in  which  it  stands  point  to  many  events  of  Catholic  interest. 
"  The  new  church,"  writes  the  present  zealous  pastor,  "  stands  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  within  a  gunshot  of,  and  looking  over  upon  the  fatal 
battlefield  of  Lang^ide,  where  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  death- 
knell  of  Catholicity  in  this  country  was  said  to  have  been  sounded,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  final  defeat  of  its  Catholic  Queen,  Mary.  This 
defeat  left  Calvinism  in  the  ascendant,  by  whose  infatuated  followers 
the  old  parish  church  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  almost  every  local 
vestige  of  the  ancient  worship  obliterated."  The  new  church  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  Catholicity  has  arisen  from  the 
tomb,  and  that  the  light  of  divine  truth  shines  once  more  upon  the 
children  of  St.  Conval. 

Contemporary  with  St  Conval  was  the  holy  Irish  virgin,  St.  Bea. 
At  an  early  age  she  sailed  for  the  Northumbrian  coast,  attracted 
thither  by  the  fame  of  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  bishop,  St.  Aidan. 
Having  received  the  religious  veil  at  his  hands,  she  chose  a  desert 
island  for  her  retreat,  where  a  flourishing  monastery  soon  grew  up 
around  her,  celebrated  for  its  piety  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Northumbria.  After  some  time  she  prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  this  monastery,  and  to  have  St.  Hilda  appointed  abbess  in 
her  stead,  and  this  request  being  granted  her,  she  proceeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  and  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  in  the  year 
656,  founded  another  monastery,  which  gave  name  to  the  town  of  St. 
Bee's,  and  for  nine  hundred  years  preserved  the  fragrance  of  the  piety 
of  its  holy  foundress.  Bich  grants  were  made  to  it  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  not  the  least  remarkable  being  "  the  grant  of  the  island  of 
Nendrum,  with  its  appurtenances,"  off  the  coast  of  TJlster,  made  by 
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John  de  Courcj,  in  the  year  1178.^  St.  Bea  died  there  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity  aboat  the  year  650,  and  her  feast  was  kept  throughout 
Britain  and  Scotland  on  the  Slst  of  October.  Many  miracles  were 
performed  at  her  shrine,  and  around  her  monastery  the  pretty  town  of 
St.  Bees  sprung  up,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  original  foundation  can  now 
be  seen. 

During  the  five  following  centuries,  the  religious  history  of 
Strathclyde  is  little  more  than  a  mere  blank.  Throughout  all  this 
period  one  authentic  entry  alone  is  found  in  the  history  of  the 
Ck>uncils,  which  modern  Scottish  antiquaries  assign  to  this  Church, 
and  it  presents  to  ns  an  Irish  bishop  holding  the  crozier  of  St. 
Kentigern,  and  ruling  this  British  see.  In  the  year  721  Pope  Gregory 
the  Second  held  a  synod  in  Borne,  in  which  the  Iconoclast  Emperor, 
Leo,  was  condemned,  and  the  people  of  Italy  were  declared  free  from 
all  allegiance  to  him.  Among  the  signatures  to  its  decrees  we  find  the 
following : — 

**  Sedulius,  BrittanisB  Episcopus,  de  genere  Scotorum. 

"  Fergustus,  Episcopus  Scotiro,  Piclus."* 

The  name  Sedulius  corresponds  to  the  Irish  Siadhuil,  or  Shiel, 
and  many  bishops  of  that  name  appear  in  our  annals.  No  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bishop  would  at  that  period  have  assumed  the  title  of 
"BritannisB  Episcopus."  The  Sees  of  Wales  were  already  closely 
defined,  and  in  Dalriada  or  Pictland  far  different  would  be  the 
episcopal  designation.  Wherefore,  as  Dr.  Forbes  justly  concludes,  his 
See  must  have  been  among  the  Strathclyde  Britons.  The  other 
bishop  was  probably  "  St.  Fergus,  the  Pict,"  whose  name  appears  in 
our  Martyrologies  on  the  8th  September,  and  who,  as  we  read  in  the 
Lessons  of  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  lived  for  many  years  in  Ireland, 
and  was  there  raised  to  the  Episcopal  rank,  but  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  returned  to  Scotland,  and  preached  the  faith  along  the  confines 
of  Strogeth,  and  throughout  Caithness  and  Buchan.  He  was  probably 
as  yet  Bishop  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  Council.  A  noble 
basilica  was  erected  over  his  tomb  at  Lungley,  and  his  head  was 
enshrined  in  a  silver  case  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone. 

1  Beev09,  Ecdes.  Antiq.,  page  163. 
i,  ConcUia,  viiL,  109. 
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v.— SOME  OTHER  IRISH  SAINTS  IN  SC3TLAND. 

The  Irish  annals  assign  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century^  the  first 
Christian  settlement,  which  landed  from  Ireland  on  the  Scottish  coast, 
immediately  north  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Dalriada  to  that  portion  of  the  Pictish  territory.  Many  of  our  pagan 
countrymen,  indeed,  had  already  preceded  them,  and  by  their  predatory 
incursions  had  made  the  name  of  the  Scots  a  byeword  of  terror  and 
reproach  throughout  all  Britain.  Now,  howeyer,  the  three  leaders  of 
the  colony  were  braye  and  christian  men — Fergus  Mor,  and  Lorn,  and 
Angus,  the  sons  of  Ere,  chieftain  of  Dalriada — and  though  the  territory 
which  they  occupied  was  little  more  than  the  present  county  of  Ajrgyle, 
yet,  such  was  their  brayery  and  prowess  in  arms,  and  such,  too,  the 
wisdom  of  their  rule,  that  the  neighbouring  districts  yery  soon 
acknowledged  their  superior  sway,  and  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  the 
rulers  of  Scottish  Dalriada  are  honoured  by  our  annalists  with  the 
title  of  Kings  of  Alba.  About  the  year  560  they  met  with  a  momentary 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  Brude,  the  Pictish  monarch ;  still  they  did 
not  cease  to  assert  their  independence,  and  for  two  centuries  their 
power  and  influence  continued  to  be  felt  throughout  north  Britain. 
Their  chief  fortress  was  called  Dunadd  or  Dunmonadh,  from  the  riyer 
Add,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  stood,  and  from  the  bog  or  marshy 
ground  which  stretched  around  it :  ''In  the  centre  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Cinel  Gabhran  (writes  Mr.  Skene),  at  the  head  of  the  well- 
sheltered  loch  of  Crinan,  lies  the  great  Moss  of  Crinan,  with  the  riyer 
Add  running  through  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  moss,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  riyer,  rises  an  isolated  rocky  hill,  called  Dunadd,  the  top  of 
which  is  strongly  fortified.  This  was  the  capital  of  Dalriada,  and 
many  a  stone  obelisk  in  the  moss  around  it,  bears  silent  testimony  to 
the  contests  of  which  it  was  the  centre."* 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  this  Scottish  kingdom  of 
Dalriada  was  well  nigh  destroyed  by  the  Picts,  but  soon  again  its 

1  The  Irish  chronicler,  Flann,  of  Monasterboicd,  marks  the  date  of  this 
colony  as  follows :  "  Twenty  years  from  the  battle  of  Ocha  to  the  arrival  of  the 
sons  of  Ere  in  Britain."  The  battle  of  Och  is  generally  assigned  to  the  year 
478.  The  Annals  of  Tighernac  place  the  death  of  Fergus  Mor  in  the  year  a.d. 
501. 

2  Skene,  Chronicles  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  pag.  cxiii. 
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independence  was  restored,  and  its  heroic  chieftain,  Cenneth  Mac  Alpine, 
being  reinforced  by  fresh  bands  of  his  Irish  fellow-countrymen, 
completely  yanquished  the  Picts,  and,  uniting  all  north  Britain  into 
one  powerful  kingdom,  gave  to  it  his  royal  dynasty,  together  with  the 
name  of  Scotia.  From  Scottish  writers  he  receives  the  title  of  *  Primus 
Bex  Scottorum,'  first  king  of  the  Scots :  whilst  the  Irish  chronicler 
briefly  relates  that  '*  it  was  he  who  gave. the  kingdom  of  Scone  to  the 
Gtiel ;"  and  Giraldus  CambrcDsis,  an  English  writer  of  the  12th  century, 
treating  of  this  period,  adds  his  testimony  that  "  the  Scots  haying 
occupied  the  ifihole  of  north  Britam,  from  sea  to  sea,  gave  to  it  their 
name,  and  continue  to  rule  over  it  to  the  present  day."^ 

It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  Irish  bishops  and  Irish  priests 
soon  followed  in  the  track  of  the  brave  colonists  of  Dalriada.  Their 
zeal,  however,  was  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  that  territory. 
They  penetrated  far  beyond  its  frontiers,  even  to  the  wildest  and 
remotest  parts  of  north  Britain,  and  there  are  few  districts  of  modem 
Scotland  in  which  these  Irish  missionaries  may  not  be  traced  by  the 
popular  veneration  in  which  their  memory  is  held,  or  by  the  lonely 
and  melancholy  ruins  of  the  oratories  which  bear  their  names,  and  of 
the  cells  and  monasteries  in  which  they  dwelt.  '*  All  over  Scotland 
(writes  Dr.  Forbes)  we  note  the  close  connection  of  this  country  with 
Ireland,  although  naturally  it  is  in  Argyleshire  that  we  find  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  connection  of  the  Dalriada  Scots  with 
their  brethren  of  Erin;  and  through  this  province,  above  all,  does 
our  country  claim  a  share  in  that  wonderful  Christian  civilization 
and  culture  which  is  the  glory  of  Ireland."^  At  times,  indeed,  we  are 
only  able  to  glean  some  vague  and  imperfect  traditions  relating  to 
these  pilgrim  saints,  who  in  those  early  a^es  shed  such  lustre  upon 
our  country ;  even  these  traditions,  however,  should  be  guarded  with 
zealous  care,  for,  like  the  remnants  of  their  monasteries,  they  serve  to 
mark  the  course  of  their  missionary  labours,  and  to  remind  us  of  that 
beauty  of  Christian  life  which  the  ruthless  fanaticism  of  the  16th 
century  sought  for  ever  to  obliterate,  in  the  fairest  districts  of 
Scotland. 

St.  Eieran,  patron  saint  of  Ossory,  was  among  the  first  of  the 

1  Q-iraldiu  Cambrenns,  De  Instruct.  Princ.  "  totam  a  mari  usque  ad  mare 
terrain  illam,  quam  a  suo  nomine  Scodam  dixeiunt,  usque  in  hodiemum 
obtinuerunt."     See  Skene,  loo.  oit.,  ^&g.  165. 

2  Farbes,  Kalendars,  pref.  pag.  zlviii. 
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missionary  bishops  who  hastened  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
his  countrymen  in  Scottish  Dalriada.  We  haye  already  seen  how  he 
laboured  in  Wales  and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  and  with 
what  reverence  his  memory  is  still  cherished  there.  He  is  not  1ms 
honoured,  however,  to  the  present  day  at  Campbeltown  and  all  along 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  where  the  Scottish  mainland  approaches  nearest 
to  Ireland.  The  oldest  church  in  Campbeltown  still  bears  his  name, 
and  other  churches  were  dedicated  to  him  in  Carrick,  and  Islay,  and 
Lismore.  His  feast  was  kept  throughout  Argyle  and  Ayrshire,  as  it 
is  in  Ossory,  on  the  5th  of  March.  His  hermitage,  near  Campbeltown, 
and  his  cave,  deep-hidden  in  the  rocks,  whither  he  used  to  retire  for 
prayer  and  solitude,  and  his  holy -well,  are  visited  by  pilgrims :  and 
year  by  year  on  each  recurring  festival  pious  crowds  may  be  seen 
wending  their  way  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  path  of 
pilgrimage,  from  the  venerable  oratory  of  the  saint  down  to  the  sea- 
shore, to  St.  Kieran's  rock,  which  bears  the  impress  of  his  knees,  for 
there  he  was  wont  to  kneel,  and  oftentimes,  thence  looking  towards 
£rin,  he  prayed  a  blessing  upon  his  native  land.^ 

St.  Buite,  founder  of  the  great  monastery  of  Monasterboice,  was 
a  cotemporary  of  St.  Kieran,  and  preached  in  Scotland  for  a  little  while 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
By  our  early  writers  he  was  likened  for  his  virtues  and  manner  of  life 
to  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  his  death  Lb  marked  with  great  precision 
in  our  annals  on  the  7th  of  December,  in  the  year  521.  The  following 
particulars  are  taken  from  the  MS.  Life  of  the  Saint,'  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  native  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  and  from  his  infancy  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
miracles ;  he  was  even  said  to  have  been  instructed  by  the  Angels  in  the 

1  The  island  of  Sanda,  sitaated  off  the  sontbern  coast  of  Cantyre,  has  two 
Celtic  crosses  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  called  Kllmashenaglian,  but  no  tradition 
is  now  pre6erved  in  the  island  in  regard  to  the  Saint  Shenaghan,  from  whom  it 
takes  its  name.  However,  the  island  was  Tisited  two  centuries  ago  by  F. 
Edmund  Mac  Cana,  and,  in  a  short  record  of  his  visit,  which  has  fortunately 
been  preserved,  he  relates  that  there  was  a  small  chapel  in  the  island  dedicated  to 
St.  Ninian,  and  united  to  it  the  burial-place  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  the  most 
holy  Irinhman,  St.  Senchan,  all  of  whom  were  famed  for  their  sanctity,  and  are 
named  in  our  calendars  on  the  2drd  of  June.  Their  tombs  were  marked  by 
seven  large  and  polished  stones,  and  the  enclosure  was  reg  irded  as  an  inviolable 
sanctuary.  F.  M.  Cana  adds  that  the  arm  of  St.  Ultan,  preserved  in  a  silver 
reliquary,  was  found  in  this  island,  and  was  then  in  the  posse»sion  of  one  of  the 
noble  clan  of  the  Mac  Donells.  See  the  original  latin  text  of  F.  M.  McCana's 
interesting  record  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  B.I.A.,  vol.  viii.,  pag.  134, 

s  Bodleian  MSS.,  Bawlinson,  606,  fol.  164. 
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knowledge  of  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures.  To  perfect  himself  in  divine  truth , 
and  in  the  practices  of  piety,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  and,  entering  a 
monastery  there,  lived  for  several  years  unknown  to  the  world,  but 
endeared  to  the  religious  brethren  by  his  meekness  and  other  virtues. 
Being  divinely  admonished,  he  resolved  at  length  to  direct  his  steps 
towards  home,^  and,  receiving  many  precious  gifts  of  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  vestments  for  the  altar,  and  relics  of  the  saints , 
he  set  out  from  Bome,  accompanied  by  a  veneraltle  senior,  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  check  his  ardour  while  assailing  the  enemies  of 
truth.  On  their  homeward  journey  they  were  joined  by  a  religious 
company  from  Germany  of  sixty  men  and  ten  virgins,  all  of  whom 
desired  to  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  our  saint,  and  to 
become  pilgrims  with  him  for  God.  Sailing  from  Gaul,  they  landed 
in  the  Pictish  territory  in  Morth  Britain,  and  found  the  people  in  the 
greatest  grief  and  commotion  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  their 
King,  Nectan,  who  had  just  then  departed  this  life.  At  the  prayers 
of  our  saint  the  monarch  was  restored  to  life,  to  the  indescribable  joy 
of  his  subjects,  and  to  the  great  glory  of  God.  St.  Buite  was  in 
consequence  permitted  to  preach  the  faith,  and  received  in  token  of 
gratitude  a  gift  of  the  royal  fort  in  which  the  miracle  took  place.  He 
tarried  there  for  some  time,  and  erected  an  oratory,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  led  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  Leaving 
some  of  his  companions  to  continue  the  work  of  the  mission  which  he 
had  so  successfully  begun,  he  proceeded  to  the  sea  coast,  and  sailed  for 
Ireland.  Such  is  the  conci:$e  narrative  of  St.  Buite's  labours  in  Scotland, 
which  his  life  presents  to  us,  and  the  ablest  Scottish  antiquaries  in  our 
own  day  have  not  been  able  to  question  its  accuracy.  The  religious 
company  from  Germany,  who  sought  a  secure  asylum  under  the 
guidance  of  our  saint,  woiO  probably  driven  from  their  monasteries 
beyond  the  Rhine  by  the  sword  of  the  victorious  pagan  Franks,  pretty 
much  as  the  religious  of  our  own  times  have  been  obliged  to  fly  from 
the  same  territories  by  the  persecuting  laws  of  triumphant  infidelity. 
Scottish  writers  point  out  at  Dunnichen  the  site  of  the  great  fortress 
of  King  Nect-an,  and  not  far  from  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  forty 
still  known  by  the  name  Carbuddo,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Caer-Buido,  that  is  to  say,  "  St.  Buite's  Fort." 

*  The  MS.  says  that  he  left  the  monastery,  "  tri^esimo  peregrinationis  anae 
anno.*'  'lhi-<  may  mean  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  or  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
monastic  life. 

14 
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St.  Modan,  whose  spiritual  labours  may  be  traced  all  along  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  was  also  an  Irish  saint.  In  the  Kalendar 
of  Adam  King  his  death  is  marked  in  the  year  507,  but  other  Scottish 
writers  generally  assign  it  to  a.b.  522.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish 
chieftain,  and  devoted  his  life  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
countrymen  in  Scottish  Dalriada.  Several  places  still  bear  his  name, 
though  in  too  many  of  them  his  teaching  and  his  virtues  are  now 
forgotten.  The  picturesque  glen  and  ruins  of  Balmodhan,  that  is, 
*  St.  Modan*8  Town/  situate  at  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  priory  of  Ardcbattan,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Etive,  mark  the 
spot  on  which  he  erected  his  first  oratory.  A  few  paces  from  the  ruins 
we  meet  St  Modan's  Well,  a  clear,  refreshing  spring,  at  which 
pilgrimages  were  made  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living.  An 
interesting  sketch  of  Balmodhan,  and  the  other  sanctuaries  of  St. 
Modan,  has  been  lately  published  by  Rev.  Mr.  Story,  from  which  I 
take  the  following  extracts :  '*  The  ruins  of  Balmodhan  (he  writes) 
crown  a^grassy  knoll,  which  overhangs  the  glen,  and  is  divided  from 
the  upper  slopes  of  the  hill  by  a  deep  green  hollow.  The  masonry  is 
strong  and  rough,  but  little  more  than  the  gables  and  the  outline  of 
two  broken  walls  remain,  over-shadowed  by  the  ash  trees  that  have 
planted  themselves  among  the  stones,  the  existing  trees  growing  out  of 
the  remains  of  roots,  all  gnarled  and  weathem-worn,  of  immensely 
greater  age.  In  every  crevice  thorn,  rowan,  ivy,  and  fern  have 
fastened  themselves,  softening  and  concealing  the  sanctuary's  decay. 
When  you  turn  to  the  west  you  realise  the  full  nobleness  of  the  site 
chosen  for  St.  Modan's  chapel.  Your  eye  passes  quickly  over  the 
waving  woods  that  stretch  along  the  nearer  braes,  and  over  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  loch,  to  rest  on  the  broader  and  more  distant  waters  of 
the  mighty  Sound,  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  green  meadows  of 
Lismore  ;  while,  filling  all  the  rest  of  the  horizon,  stretches  the  grand 
and  towering  range  of  Mull,  now  shadowing  with  midst,  now  purple  in 
sunshine,  always  vast,  lonely,  solemn.  Descending  from  the  ruin  to 
the  glen,  a  few  paces  bring  you  to  the  Well  of  Modan,  which  sends  a 
tiny  rivulet,  pure  and  cold,  to  join  its  tinkle  to  the  murmur  of  the 
burn,  that  hastens  downwards  betwixt  banks  rich  in  fern  and  fox-glove. 
Above  the  well  the  young  branches  of  an  aged  yew-tree  have  been 
trained  with  their  dark  arms  to  form  a  circling  bower."^     Near  the 

,  '  Saint  Modan,"  by  R.  H.  Story,  D.D.,  1878,  pag.  13. 
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shores  of  another  loch,  on  the  verge  of  the  Western  Highlands,  in 
Dumbartonshire,  stands  the  church  of  Bosneath,  which  also  honours 
St.  Modan  as  patron.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Mossneveth,  i.e.,  the 
Promontory  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  sometimes  it  was  called  simply 
Neveth  *  The  Sanctuary .'^  The  promontory  is  formed  by  the  Q-airloch, 
and  Loch- Long,  and  here,  too,  a  glen  was  the  saint's  abode,  not  unlike 
that  which  surmounts  the  priory  of  Ardchattan:  it  is  called  the 
'  Clochan  glen,'  probably  from  the  saint's  cell  or  oratory,  and  tradition 
says  that  a  miraculous  well  was  formerly  here,  resorted  to  by  pious 
pilgrims:  now  the  ancient  burial-ground  and  adjacent  Kirk  alone 
retain  the  name  of  St.  Modan.  The  site  was  admirably  selected  by 
the  saint :  ''  in  the  morning  he  could  watch  the  sun  striking  the  grim 
summit  of  Alcluyd,  the  stronghold  of  the  Britons,  and  in  the  evening 
see  it  tinge  with  gold  and  purple  the  rugged  screen  of  Highland  hills, 
on  which  the  race  of  Diarmaid  had  not  yet  laid  their  tenacious  grasp, 
and  behind  whose  wild  barriers  lay  the  broad  waters  of  the  west." 
(Story,  pag.  42.)  The  Canons  Eegular  came  hither  in  later  times  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  religion  and  civilisation  begun  by  St  Modan : 
their  cloister  stood  on  the  fertile  plain  beneath  the  sanctuary  or 
'  heavenly  ground'  hallowed  by  the  saint ;  now  not  a  stone  upon  a  stone 
remains  to  mark  its  site.  Under  the  wild  ranges  of  Ardgour  stood 
another  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Modan,  a  few  ruins  of  which  may  still 
be  seen  beside  the  ancient  churchyard.  In  the  medisBval  charters,  by 
a  corruption  of  the  name,  it  is  called  Killevaodin  and  Kilbodane.  In 
at  least  one.  other  place,  in  Argyleshire,  St.  Modan' s  name  is  still 
preserved :  for  we  meet  with  the  parish  of  Eilmodan,  above  Loch 
Biddan,  on  the  Eyles  of  Bute.  The  modern  Kirk  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  church,  close  by  the  flat  sandy  shore  of  the  loch,  where 
the  Buel,  which  giv^s  its  name  to  Glendaruel,  discharges  its  shallow 
waters.  St.  Modan's  work  of  evangelization  extended  as  far  east  as 
Falkirk,  for  the  old  church  of  that  town,  called  Eglais  Breac,  was 
dedicated  to  him,  and  the  High  Church  of  Stirling  also  honoured  him 
as  patron.  Till  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  flat  stone  was  preserved  near 
Balmhaodan,  known  as  Suidhe-Mhaodain,  or  St.  Modan's  seat :  but 
some  ruthless  Presbyterian  split  it  into  lintels  for  doors  and  windows. 
Some  curious  traditions  regarding  the  "  Yellow  Bell"  of  the  saint  and 
its  wonderful  cures  are  also  jealously  preserved  on  the  shores  of  Loch 

Etive. 

1  Origin.  Paroch.  1, 28. 
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The  Lessons  in  the  ancient  Breviary  of  Aberdeen  for  the  saint's 
festivaly  an  the  4th  of  February,  give  some  details  regarding  his  life. 
From  his  early  years  he  lived  under  the  monastic  rule,  and  as  a  faithful 
soldier  and  servant  of  Christ,  continually  warred  against  his  spiritual 
enemies.  His  food  was  of  the  austerest  kind  :  and  he  never  used  wine 
or  other  delicacies.  By  his  preaching  "  the  whole  Scotic  race,  which 
dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Forth  and  at  Falkirk,"  became  instructed 
in  divine  truths.  Finding  that  his  end  approached,  *'  he  retired  to  a 
lonely  pln(  e  near  the  ocean  of  Scotia,  not  far  from  Dunbarton  and 
Lochgarlod,"  where  the  church  of  Bos.iotb  now  stands,  and  there 
rested  in  peace :  *'  his  most  sacred  relics  repose  in  a  certain  chapel  of 
the  cemetery  of  the  same  church,  and  are  held  in  the  highest  veneration." 
Devotion  to  St.  Modan  continued  popular  till  a  late  period.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  introduces  it  into  the  Sixth  Canto  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Ministrel : — 

• 

"  Then  each  to  each  his  troubled  breast, 
To  some  blest  saint  his  prayers  addressed — 
Some  to  Saint  Modan  made  their  vows, 
Some  to  Saint  Mary  of  the  Lowes." 

In,  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  throughout  Buchan,  we  find  another 
Irish  Saint  Modan  honoured  on  the  14th  of  November.  The  parish 
of  Fintray  was  specially  dedicated  to  him.  The  minister  of  St.  Giles' 
Kirk  there  has  in  his  possession  (writes  Dr.  Forbes  in  1872)  a  silver 
cup,  belonging  to  the  parish,  bearing  the  date  of  1632,  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  formed  of  the  shrine  which  encased  the  relics  of  Saint 
Modan,  and  which  in  Catholic  times  was  wont  to  be  carried  in  procession 
through  that  parish,  to  awaken  the  piety  of  the  people  and  to  obtain 
the  mercy  of  Ood,  at  times  of  calamity  and  distress. 

St.  Brigid,  chief  patroness  of  Ireland,  was  also  venerated  in  many 
churches  of  Scotland.  The  Scottish  antiquarians  teach  us  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  she  proceeded  thither,  accompanied  by 
nine  saintly  virgins,  and  settled  at  Abemethy.  There  she  erected  a 
church,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  in  the  oourse 
of  time  became  enriched  with  many  royal  gifts.^  St.  Darlughdach  way 
chosen  first  abbess  of  the  new  community,  and  it  is  recorded  in 
the  Pictish  Chronicle  that  Nectan  Mor,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 

I  SAr#n«,  ChronidM  of  the  Soots  and  Picts,  pag.  6. 
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'*  offered  Abernethj  to  God  and  to  Brigid,  in  the  presence  of  St^ 
Darlughdach,  who  chaunted  Alleluja  over  his  pious  gift."^  It  is  added 
that  this  gift  of  Nectan  extended  from  the  termon  of  Apurfort  to  the 
termon  of  Lethfoss,  and  thence  northwards  to  Athan.  The  same 
ancient  record  assigns  the  cause  of  Nectan' s  munificence  to  St.  Brigid. 
He  had  been  forced  into  exile  in  early  life  through  the  violence  of  his 
brother,  Drust,  and  had  sought  a  place  of  refuge  in  Ireland.  Hearing 
of  the  sanctity  and  miracles  of  St.  Brigid,  he  proceeded  to  Eildare,  and 
besought  her  to  be  mindful  of  him  in  her  prayers.  St.  Brigid  comforted 
him  by  the  prophetic  announcement  that  he  would  return  to  his 
country,  that  God  would  have  mercy  on  him,  and  that  at  no  distant 
day  he  would  possess  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  in  peace.  The  ancient 
Scottish  dedications  to  St.  Brigid  were  very  numerous,  especially  along 
the  western  coast.  Thus  we  find  St.  Brigid's  convent  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmore  in  Bute,  and  her  churches  at  Kilbride,  seven  miles  from 
Glasgow,  and  at  Bothesay,  and  Arran,  and  Uist,  and  in  several  other 
places.  Again,  there  is  St.  Brigid's  Well,  at  Dunsyre,  in  Lanarkshire, 
and  we  meet  with  her  chapel  and  burn  at  Kilbarchan  in  Renfrewshire, 
and  her  chapel  and  holy  well  at  Beath  in  Ayrshire.  Her  dedications 
are  also  found  in  the  Lewes  at  Borve,  and  in  Stronsay  and  Papa  in  the 
Orkneys.  Her  church,  in  the  province  of  Athol,  was  famous  for 
miracles,  and  a  portion  of  her  relics  was  kept  with  great  veneration  in 
the  monastery  of  Begular  Canons  at  Abernethy.  St.  Brigid  was  the 
patroness  of  the  great  family  of  Douglas,  and  the  church  of  Douglas 
still  bears  her  name.^ 

It  was  from  a  portion  of  the  religious  territory  of  Abernethy  that 
in  later  times  was  formed  the  Diocese  of  Brechin.  The  town  of 
Brechin,  too,  had  St.  Brigid  for  its  patron,  and  it  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  only  two  Bound  Towers  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  must  be 
sought  for  at  the  churches  of  Abernethy  and  Brechin.  Of  Brechin 
Diocese,  Skene  writes  that  "  it  emanated  from  the  Irish  Church,  and 
was  assimilated  in  its  character  to  the  Irish  monasteries,  and  to  this 
we  may,  no  doubt,  attribute  the  well-known  Round  Tower  of  Brechin."* 
Another  portion  of  the  religious  territory  of  Abernethy  was  erected 

I  Immolavit  Neotonius  Abornethige  Dao  et   Sancte  BrigidiB,  praesento 
Darlagdach  quae  cantavit  Aileluja  super  istam  hostiim."    Skene,  Ibid. 

,  Forh€$,  Ealendars,  pag.  290.     Barhour*s  Bruce  lib.  iv.  pag.  118.    Spalding 
Club. 

^  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  IL,  400. 
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into  the  Bishopric  of  Dunblane.  The  origin  of  this  church  is  assigned 
to  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  formed  as  an  ofEshoot  from  Kingarth, 
and  it  had  the  Irishman,  St.  Blane,  for  its  founder.  The  old  church 
of  Dunblane  was  situate  in  the  vale  of  the  river  Allan,  not  far  from  its 
junction  with  the  Forth,  but  during  the  reign  of  Kenneth  MacAlpine, 
it  was  burned  by  the  neighbouring  Britons  of  Strathclyde.  St.  Blane 
succeeded  his  countryman,  St.  Cathan,  as  bishop  of  Ringarth :  he  is 
named  in  the  Festology  of  JBngus  as  "  Blann,  the  mild  of  Elingarth/' 
and  the  gloss  adds :  "  he  was  bishop  of  Kingarth :  Dunblann  is  his 
principal  city,  and  he  is  also  of  Kingarth  among  the  Gallgael." 

Thus  it  was  that  new  Sees  sprung  up  in  the  Scottish  Church 
through  the  fruitful  labours  of  Irish  saints.  Brechin  and  Dunblane, 
however,  are  not  the  only  dioceses  in  Scotland  that  must  look  to  holy 
Irishmen  for  their  origin.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  first 
foundations  of  the  great  city  and  See  of  Aberdeen  were  traced  by  an 
illustrious  disciple  of  St.  Columba.^  So,  too,  it  was  from  the  religious 
institutions  built  up  by  Irish  piety  that  the  primatial  See  of  St. 
Andrew's  sprung.  Nor  was  this  all.  When  Kenneth  MacAlpine 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  Dunkeld' was  for  a  time  declared 
the  chief  See  of  Scotland,  and  it,  too,  had  the  Irishman  Tuathal  for  its 
first  Bishop.  After  an  interval,  under  the  rule  of  King  Constantino, 
St.  Andrew's  was  once  more  restored  to  its  place  of  privilege  and 
honour,  and  again  the  name  of  the  Irish  bishop  Cellach  appears  first 
on  its  primatial  roll.^  And  it  is  to  this  illustrious  bishop  that  the 
Scottish  nation  is  indebted  for  the  first  great  charter  of  its  rights  and 
liberties ;  for  it  was  on  the  mount  of  faith  at  Scone,  the  Bunnymede 
of  Scotland,  that  the  pious  prince  Constantino,  and  all  the  chieftains 
of  the  Scots  assembled  around  Cellach,  the  Bishop,  and  ''  vowed  that 
the  laws  and  disciplines  of  faith,  and  the  rites  of  the  churches,  and  of 
the  Gospels  likewise,  should  be  observed."^ 

Before  we  part  with  St.  Brigid,  we  must  make  mention  of  St. 
Finnian,  the  illustrious  founder  of  Moville.     He  was  one  of  the  greatest 

I  PartII.,pag.  186. 

3  As  late  as  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  we  find  a  Bishop  of  DanVeld, 
named  John  the  Soot,  v^titioning  the  Uo  y  See  to  ■  ave  Argyle,  which  hitherto 
formed  portion  of  his  d  ocese,  erected  into  a  separate  See,  ass  gning  as  hi^  reason 
that  **  tiie  people  thereof  did  only  speak  Irish/'  so  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand him,  nor  he  them.  See  Spottiswood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland* 
ed,  of  1847,  vol.  i.,  pag.  IM. 

,  Sktne,  Chronicles,  &c.,  clxu.  4  Forbes,  Kalendars,  xlvu. 
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saints  who  adorned  our  country  in  the  sixth  century :  he  is  honoured 
in  Italy  as  the  chief  patron  of  the  city  of  Lucca,  and  he  is  named  with 
eulogy  by  the  holy  Pontiff,  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  only,  however, 
the  Scottish  traditions  that  record  his  spiritual  labours  on  the  mission 
in  Scotland.  The  Breviary  of  Aberdeen  relates  that,  whilst  he  preached 
the  faith  in  Alba,  he  made  with  bis  own  hands  a  stone  cross  of 
marvellous  workmanship,  and  erected  it  in  honour  of  St.  Brigid.^  St. 
Finnian  was  long  honoured  at  Kilwinning,  as  also  at  Holywood  in 
Dumfries-shire,  and  at  both  places  his  holy  well  is  still  pointed  out. 
He  seems  also  to  have  preached  at  Dairy,  where  there  is  an  ancient 
enclosure  called  Caer- Winning,  or  St.  Finnian* s  Fort. 

And  now  along  list  of  Irish  saints  presents  itself,  pious  anchorites 
or  zealous  missionaries,  who  evangelized  Picts  and  Scots  alike,  that 
they  might  gain  all  to  Christ,  and  the  names  of  many  of  them  shine 
brightly  on  the  honour-roll  as  well  of  Ireland  as  of  Scotland.  I  will 
do  little  more  than  mention  the  names  of  a  few  of  them.  St.  Coemghen, 
the  fair  saint,  who,  for  his  strict  discipline  and  manner  of  life,  is 
compared  by  our  ancient  writers  with  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  founded 
about  the  year  a.b  550  the  famous  monastery  of  Glendaloch,  in  which 
the  Angel's  prediction  was  fully  verified  :  "  it  shall  be  holy  and  honoured^ 
and  the  kings  and  great  ones  of  Ireland  shall  show  it  reverence  for  the 
sake  of  God  and  St.  Coemghen  "  A  little  later  he  proceeded  to  Scotland, 
and,  seeking  out  some  solitary  glens,  lived  there  for  a  time,  emulating 
the  austerities  of  the  fathers  of  the  East,  and  of  the  hermits  of  the 
Egyptian  deserts.  Down  to  the  Beformation-period  his  memory  was 
cherished  at  Machririoch,  in  Argyleshire,  and  he  was  also  venerated  at 
Kilchevin  and  Kilchowan. 

St.  Moanus  seems  also  to  have  led  a  life  of  heremitical  austerity 
in  Fife.  He  was  the  patron  of  Portmoak,  and  it  is  a  tradition  that  it 
was  at  his  invitation  St.  Brendan  visited  the  islands  to  the  north  of  the 
Scottish  coast,  and  preached  there  the  doctrines  of  heavenly  life. 

St.  Berchan  of  Cluainsosta,  in  Offaly,  spent  half  of  his  missionary 
career  in  Alba  and  half  in  Erin.  In  our  Martyrologies  he  is  styled 
"  a  Bishop  and  Apostle  of  God,"  and  together  with  St.  Columbkille, 
St.  Moling,  the  perfect,  and  St.  Brendan  of  Birr,  he  is  numbered 
among  the  great  prophets  of  our  early  church.  Scottish  writers  tell 
us  that  he  was  Bishop  in  the  Orkney  islands,  and  that  he  was  venerated 

*  Forbes,  Calendars,  pag.  290,  and  468. 
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for  his  sanctitj  in  the  province  of  Stirling.  He  was  also  patron  of 
Inchmahome  in  the  lake  of  Menteith,  and  of  Eilbarchan  in  Benfrew. 
From  Stuart's  '  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland'  we  learn  that  in  the 
parish  of  Houston,  in  the  barony  of  Barochan,  there  is  a  fine  ancient 
Celtic  Cross  dedicated  to  this  saint.^ 

St.  Senanus,  patron  of  Iniscattery  island,  is  honoured  in  Scotland 
under  the  name  of  Kessog  and  Moshenoc.  At  Eives,  in  Eskdale,  he 
is  joint  patron  with  St.  Cuthbert,  and  he  was  venerated  at  Achda- 
shenaigh  and  Eillenach  in  Mull,  and  at  Kilmahunah  in  Cantjre. 
Bobert  Bruce,  in  1813,  granted  to  the  church  of  Luss  a  sanctuarj- 
territorj  of  three  miles,  "  Deo  et  Santo  Kessogo,"  in  a  charter  which 
is  preserved  at  Buchanan.  The  bell  of  the  saint  *'  Sancta  campana 
sancti  Kessogii"  was  preserved  in  the  Lennox  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  also  patron  of  Callander,  where  his  fair,  called 
Fel  mttchessaig,  was  kept  on  the  21  st  of  March  :  there  is  also  a  curious 
artificial  mound,  where  the  old  church  stood,  called  by  the  people 
'*  Machessaig's  mound." 

St.  Finbar,  patron  of  Cork,  was  renowned  for  sanctity  throughout 
Leinster  and  Munster.  The  first  school  which  he  established  in  the 
south  was  at  an  island  in  Lough  Eirce,  now  known  as  Gougane-Barra* 
Colgan  tells  us  that  thither  '*  as  to  the  abode  of  wisdom,  and  the 
sacred  storehouse  of  all  christian  virtues,  so  many  came  through  zeal 
of  leading  a  holy  life,  that  it  changed  a  desert  into  a  great  city,  from 
the  number  of  its  cells  and  of  the  holy  men  inhabiting  them."'  A 
later  writer,  speaking  of  this  island,  says  that  St.  Finbar,  "  wishing 
to  lead  a  life  of  pious  retirement,  found  a  situation  there,  beyond  all 
others,  suitable  to  his  desire ;  a  retreat  as  impenetrable  as  the  imagi- 
nation could  well  conceive,  and  seemingly  designed  by  nature  for  the 
abode  of  some  sequestered  anchorite,  where,  in  undisturbed  solitude 
he  might  pour  out  his  soul  in  prayer."  Following  the  example  of  his 
Fathers,  St.  Finbar  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  the  Apostles,' 
and  subsequently  laboured  for  a  long  time  in  North  Britain.  Dr. 
Forbes  writes  that  '*  the  cultus  of  this  saint  was  very  prevalent  in 
Scotland."^  It  is  strange  to  find  that  even  as  at  home  in  Lough  Eirce 
BO  in  Scotland  it  is  in  solitary  islands  that  we  are  to  seek  for  his  chief 
sanctuaries.     Martin,  in  his  Western  Islands,  writes  that  Finbar  is 

1  Stuart,  1.,  85.  ,  Colff  f>.  Acta  6S.  ad  diem  I4th,  Martin, 

s  U#A«r,  Works,  toI.  ri.,  pag.  621.  4  Forbet,  Kalendars,  pag.  276. 
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*'  the  patron  of  Dornoch  and  of  the  island  of  Barra,  which  takes  its 
name  from  him"  (pag.  92).  In  the  parish  of  Kilberran  we  find  that 
the  island  now  called  Davar  was  known  in  former  times  as  St.  Barrels 
island:^  and  again  in  the  island  of  Barraj,  at  Shilbar,  which  is  a 
manifest  corruption  of  his  name,  a  statue  of  the  saint  was  held  in 
great  yeneration.'  In  the  '  Origines  Parochiales  Scotiee/  we  read  that 
at  Eddlestone  his  yearly  festival  was  kept  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  it  adds  that  ''he  obtained  special  reverence  in  Caithness" 
(toI.  i.,  pag.  211). 

St.  Fechin,  too,  receiyes  a  high  place  in  the  Scottish  Kalendars. 
A  native  of  Leyney,  in  Connaught,  his  first  spiritual  work  was  at 
Easdara,  now  Ballysadare ;  and  subsequently  he  founded  a  monastery 
at  Fore,  in  Westmeath,  where  hia  community  consisted  of  300  monks. 
He  received  from  King  Guaire  a  gift  of  Omey  island,  off  the  coast  of 
Connemara,  the  natives  of  which  had  hitherto  led  a  pagan  life,  but 
were  now  converted  by  his  preaching.  He  was  also  honoured  at 
Inis-iarthair,  or  Ardoilen,  which  is  described  in  his  Life  as  an  almost 
inaccessible  island.  This  saint  would  seem  to  have  combined  a  strong 
national  spirit  with  his  piety.  Before  his  death  in  664:,  he  requested 
his  disciples  that  no  one  from  Cambria  should  ever  inherit  his  abbacy. 
One  characteristic  miracle  is  also  mentioned  in  his  life.  After  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion*  there  was  an  English  friar  in  the  monastery 
of  Fore  who  hated  the  Irish,  and  made  no  secret  of  the  contempt  with 
which  he  regarded  their  Irish  patron,  St.  Fechin.  One  day,  whilst  he 
knelt  before  the  altar,  the  saint  appeared  to  him,  and  struck  him  with 
his  pastoral  staff;  and,  such  was  the  violence  of  the  blow,  that  in 
three  days  the  unhappy  man.  expired.  In  Scotland,  St.  Fechin  appears 
under  the  name  Vigean  and  Viganach.  His  name  occurs  in  the 
Dunkeld  Litany.  His  chief  sanctuary  was  at  Grange,  close  to  the 
ancient  abbey  of  Arbroath,  where,  till  the  last  century,  a  fair  was  held 
in  his  honour  on  the  20th  of  January.  He  was  also  honoured  as 
patron  at  Ecelefechan,  which,  in  medieval  charters,  appears,  as 
"  Ecclesia  Sancti  Fechani." 

St.  Eman,  or  Mernog,  who,  though  a  poor,  neglected  boy,  when 
he  touched  the  cowl  of  St.  Columbkille  at  Clonmacnoise,  yet  merited 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  that  great  saint  the  prophetic  words  that  he 
would  one  day  be  an  ornament  of  God's  church,  appears  in  Scotland 
under  the  name  Maman  and  Mamock.     The  Breviary  of  Aberdeen 

16  J  Origin.  Paroch.II.,  12. 
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states  that  he  died  at  Aberkerdoure,  '^  where  to  this  day,  through  his 
intercession,  the  sick  are  restored  to  health."  In  the  ancient  Begister 
of  Aberbrothock,  mention  is  made  of  a  portion  of  his  relics  held  in 
yeneration  there,  and  also  of  the  bier  on  which  his  relics  used  to  be 
borne  through  the  parish  of  Mamock.  He  was  patron  of  the  Innes 
family.  About  three  miles  south  of  Eilfinnan,  and  not  far  from  the 
seashore,  is  to  be  seen  the  foundation  and  a  small  part  of  the  wall  of 
a  chapel,  surrounded  by  a  churchyard,  on  a  field  called  Ard-Mamoc ; 
and  about  three  hundred  yards  aboTe  this  chapel,  on  an  eminence, 
there  is  a  cell  in  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  the 
saint  liyed  in  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  of  a  penitential  life.  There 
were  other  dedications  to  him  at  Inchmamock,  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Bute,  and  in  several  districts  of  the  mainland. 

There  are  two  other  saints  who,  on  account  of  similarity  of  name, 
have  sometimes  been  confounded  by  Scottish  writers  with  St.  Eman, 
but  who,  neyertheless,  haye  each  a  distinct  place  in  the  Irish  Ealendars. 
These  are  St.  Etheman,  who  built  a  religious  house  in  the  Isle  of 
May,  and  whose  death  is  marked  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in  the  year 
669 ;  and  St.  Itharnasch,  '*  the  silent,"  one  of  the  chief  patrons  of 
Clane,  in  the  County  Kildare,  who  was  yenerat^d  at  Lathrisk  in  Fife. 
In  the  Breyiary  of  Aberdeen  the  following  special  prayer  is  assigned 
for  his  festival  on  the  22nd  of  December :  "  0  God,  who  didst  will 
that  the  soul  of  blessed  Ithemasc,  thy  confessor,  should  penetrate  to 
the  stars  of  heayen,  vouchsafe  that,  as  we  celebrate  his  venerable 
feast,  we  may,  in  thy  mercy,  through  his  intercessions  and  merits,  be 
found  worthy  to  ascend  to  the  joys  of  his  blessed  life,  through  our 
Lord,  Ac." 

St.  Fintan  Munnu,  whose  festival  was  observed  as  well  in  Ireland 
as  in  Scotland,  on  the  21st  of  October,  was,  from  his  youth,  remarkable 
for  sanctity.  Be  is  famed  among  the  Irish  saints  for  his  austerities ; 
•his  life  was,  indeed,  a  continuous  martyrdom,  and  he  looked  on  it  as 
the  greatest  privation  to  be  healed  of  the  infirmities  from  which  he 
suffered.     The  Felire  of  St.  Aengus  commemorates  him  as : 

"  The  torch  with  the  ascending  flame, 
Fintain,  pure-tested  gold. 
The  powerful  abstemious  son  of  Talchan, 
A  warrior  religious  and  crucified." 
His  chief  monastery  in  Ireland  was  Teach-Mun,  now  Taghmon,  and  it 
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is  specially  related  that  it  was  he  who  administered  the  holy  Viaticum 
to  St.  Canice.  In  Argyle,  he  chose  for  his  retreat  an  island  in  Loch 
Leyen,  which  in  after  years  was  called  by  his  name,  and  is  still  known 
as  Eileanmundo.  His  chief  Scottish  foundation,  however,  was  at 
Kilmun,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  in  Argyleshire,  which 
to  the  present  day  honours  his  memory,  and  a  picturesque  old  burial 
ground  still  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  monastery.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  cluster  of  trees  in  a  recess  among  the  hills  which  branch 
off  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  A  high  hill  rises  behind  it,  and  glens  of 
the  wildest  kind  abound  on  every  side,  and  make  it  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  in  the  Western  Highlands.  In  front  of  the  burial 
place  is  a  small  sheet  of  water,  still  called  the  Holy  Loch.  There  is  a 
curious  tradition  relating  to  the  origin  of  this  name.  A  shipload  of 
earth,  it  says,  was  conveyed  from  the  Holy  Land  to  be  placed  in  the 
foundations  of  the  old  church  of  Glasgow,  but  the  ship  being  wrecked 
in  this  small  loch,  the  blessed  clay  was  thrown  overboard,  and  hence 
the  whole  sheet  of  water  was  reputed  holy.  It  seems  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  was  derived  from  the  monastery 
on  its  shore  and  from  the  virtues  of  the  holy  men  who  dwelt  there. 
There  is  still  preserved  a  charter  of  the  16th  century  by  which  the 
ancestor  of  the  Argyll  family  engages  to  found  a  collegiate  church  at 
Kilmun  *'  in  honorem  sancti  Mundi  abbatis"  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  some  deceased  members  of  the  donor's  &mily.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  at  Perth  by  James  the  Second  of  Scotland  on  the  12th  of 
May,  145o>  The  medisDval  records  also  make  mention  of  the  saint's 
pastoral  staff,  which  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  throughout 
Ajgyleshire,  but  of  which  no  trace  can  now  be  found. 

St.  Beccan,  from  his  love  of  serving  God  in  solitude,  was  sumamed 
*  The  Solitary.'  He  was  of  the  race  of  the  chieftains  of  Tyrconnel ; 
leaving  Ireland,  he  spent  some  time  in  a  solitary  cell  at  lona,  whilst 
his  uncle  Seghene  was  abbot  there.  Seeking  a  more  desert  place,  he 
retired  to  the  island  of  Bum,  in  the  western  isles,  and  there,  erecting 
his  hermitage,  led  a  long  life  of  prayer  and  penitence,  resting  in  peace, 
as  Tighemach  records,  in  the  year  677,^ 

St.  Flannan,  patron  of  Eillaloe,  is  named  in  the  Scottish  Kalendars 
on  the  18th  of  December.  To  the  west  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  in  the 
Atlantic,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  shore,  are  the  £ileanan  Flannain, 
or  '  the  little  islands  of  St.  Flannan,'  and,  on  the  largest  of  the  group, 

1  Skene,  Celtic  Scot.,  II.,  249. 
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Btands  the  Teampull  Beannckadh,  that  ia  the  blessed  chapel  of  oar 
saint.  Martin,  Id  his  '  Western  Isles,'  pag.  17,  states  that  such  is  the 
traditional  veneration  with  which  the  fowlers  from  the  Lewis  regard 
these  islands,  that  they  never  approach  them  bat  with  prayers  and 
ceremonies. 

Of  St.  Dabius,  Alban  Butler^  writes,  that  he  was  an  Irish  priest 
who  preached  with  great  saccess  in  his  own  conntry  and  in  Alba.  He 
is  patron  of  Donach-Cloney,  in  the  County  of  Down,  and  of  Kippen, 
in  Scotland,  where  a  church  is  dedicated  to  him  by  the  name  of 
Moyean.  In  the  parish  of  Weem  his  holy  well  is  pointed  out ;  and 
tradition  relates  that  he  had  a  chapel  on  the  shelf  of  the  rock,  still 
called  Crag-an-f ScKeapail^  or  the  Obapel  Bock.  Here  also  was  a 
burial  ground,  called  Cill-Baidh.  Other  churches  dedicated  to  him 
are  found  in  the  north  of  the  parish  of  Kilninian,  in  Mull,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Eilblane,  in  Bute. 

In  the  Breyiary  of  Aberdeen,  at  the  8th  of  November,  St.  Oerrad 
is  thus  commemorated:  ''Gerrad,  an  Irishman,  left  his  home,  and 
coming  to  Scotland,  in  the  province  of  Moray,  associated  ¥rith  himself 
some  followers  of  Christ  at  Kenedor,  where  he  built  a  cell.  In  that 
place  he  had  a  stone  bed."  The  saint's  cave,  not  far  from  Elgin, 
was  long  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims.  In  the  Elgin  charters  it  is 
denominated  Holyman  Head.  It  was  about  twelve  feet  square,  and 
commanded  a  long  but  solitary  prospect  of  the  eastern  coast.  In  later 
times  it  was  ornamented  with  a  Gk>thic  doorway  and  window,  but 
these  were  ruthlessly  demolished  some  years  ago.  A  spring  in  the 
rock,  above  this  cave  or  hermitage,  was  called  St.  Gervad's  Well. 

The  Felire  of  ^ngus  styles  St.  Momhaedog,  who  is  patron  of 
Fiddown  in  Ireland,  ''the  gem  of  Alba."  The  Scottish  Ealendars, 
however,  give  us  no  particulars  regarding  his  missionary  career.  On 
the  other  hand  St.  Tallarican,  or  Tarraglen,  though  omitted  by  the 
Irish  Martyrologies,  is  one  of  the  few  whom  the  Breviary  of  Aberdeen 
expressly  commemorates  as  an  Irish  saint.  "Talarican,  it  says,  an 
Irishman,  who  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  by  Pope  Gregory,  is 
noted  as  having  daily  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  His  manner  of  life 
was  conformable  to  this  devotion  ;  and  he  submitted  himself  to  stem 
self-discipline.    He  laboured  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  aad  various 

I  Butler,  LiveSj  at  22  July. 
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churches  in  his  honour,  in  the  dioceses  af  Aberdeen,  Moray  and  Koss, 

witness  to  his  labours."^ 

Passing  over  several  other  saints,  whose  names  are  cherished  in 

Yarious  districts  of  Scotland,  we  come  to  St.  Maelrubha,  of  whom  Dr. 

Beeyes  writes : — "  Next  to  St.  Columbkille,  there  is  no  ecclesiastic  of  the 

ancient  Scottish  church  whose  commemorations  are  more  numerous  in 

the  west  of  Scotland,  or  whose  history  is  marked  with  greater  exactness 

in  the  main  particulars  of  his  life."^    He  was  an  Irishman  of  princely 

birth,  being  of  the  race  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  he  was  born 

on  the  3rd  of  January,  642,  as  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Tighemach. 

On  his  mother's  side  he  was  akin  to  St.  Comgall,  founder  of  Bangor, 

in  the  County  of  Down,  and  he  embraced  the  religious  life  at  an  early 

age  in  that  famous  monastery.    In  the  year  671  he  withdrew  from  his 

native  country  to  Boss-shire,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  and 

two  years  later  founded  there  the  church  and  monastery  of  Aporcrossan 

— now  Applecross — where  he  continued  for  fifty  years  to  exercise  the 

abbatial  office  with  such  a  reputation  for  sanctity  and  miracles  that, 

throughout  all  that  territory  he  was  in  after  times  regarded  as  the 

patron  Saint.      The   Scottish  legend  makes  him  a  martyr;    and  it 

relates  that,  being  wounded  by  some  pagan  pirates  from  the  Norwegian 

coasts,  and  left  for  dead,  he  was  for  three  days  consoled  by  the  angels 

of  God.    A  bright  light  made  known  to  a  neighbouring  priest  the 

place  where  he  lay,  at  whose  hands  he  received  the  body  of  the 

Immaculate  Lamb,  and  he  then  tranquilly  yielded  his  soul  to  God.    In 

the  Festology  of  St.  iBngus  he  is  commemorated  on  the  21st  of 

April : 

"  In  Alba,  in  purity. 

After  forsaking  all  comforts. 

Hath  gone  from  us,  with  his  mother, 

Our  brother,  Maelrubha." 

The  Lessons  in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary  narrate  that  on  the  spot 

where  he  expired  a  wooden  chapel  was  at  first  constructed,  which  was 

subsequently  superseded  by  the  parish  church  of  Urquhart.     His  body, 

however,  was  removed  to  Applecross,  where  it  was  solemnly  interred, 

and,  in  reverence  for  his  sanctity,  the  lands  of  Applecross,  within  a 

radius  of  six  miles  from  the  saint's  church,  enjoyed  the  rights  and 

privileges  of  sanctuary.     When  the  Danes  were  engaged  in  their  work 

1  Brev,  Aherdon,  pars  aest.*  foL  czzxrv.  b. 
2  Meevew,  *  St.  Maelrubha  and  his  churches/  pag.  3. 
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of  plunder  along  the  Scottish  coast,  they  invaded  this  district,  pillaged 
the  monastery,  despoiled  the  clergy,  and  carried  off  the  booty  to  their 
ships ;  but  the  vengeance  of  God  overtook  them,  and  they  perished 
within  sight  of  land  in  the  tranquil  sea.  Applecross  still  retains  many 
memorials  of  its  great  patron.  The  little  stream  which  there  falls  into 
the  bay  is  called  Amhain  Marea,  i,e,,  Maelnibha's  Biver.  The  cemetery 
also  bears  his  name.  A  little  to  the  south  is  a  mound,  called  Cloadh 
Maree^  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  founder's  grave.  Then  there 
is  the  8uidhe  Maree,  or  Maelrubha's  seat,  and  again  Loch  Maree, 
Maelrubha's  lake,  on  the  shore  of  which  stands  a  rude  monolith,  eight 
feet  in  height,  showing  traces  of  a  cross  on  the  west  face,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Maelrubha.  He  is  honoured  also  as  patron 
of  the  parish  of  Loughcarron  in  Boss-shire,  which  is  sometimes  de- 
signated Comaraigh  Mulruy,  i.e.,  "  Maelrutha's  sanctuary,"  and  which 
still  retains  the  Clochan  Mulruy,  or  the  stone  cell  of  Maelrubha.  In 
the  parish  of  Gairloch,  to  the  north  of  Applecross,  there  is  a  long 
narrow  lake  called  after  our  saint ;  its  principal  island  is  Inis  MareCy 
or  Maelrubha's  island,  where  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  saint's 
oratory.  Pennant,  in  his  ^  Tour  in  Scotland,'  calls  this  island  '^  the 
favored  isle  of  the  saint,  the  patron  of  all  the  coast  from  Applecross  to 
Loch  Broom.  In  the  midst  is  a  circular  dike  of  stones,  with  a  regular 
narrow  entrance ;  the  inner  part  has  been  used  for  ages  as  a  burial- 
place,  and  is  still  in  use.  A  stump  of  a  tree  is  shown  as  an  altar, 
probably  the  memorial  of  one  of  stone ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  place 
is  the  well  of  the  saint,  of  power  unspeakable  in  cases  of  lunacy.  .  . 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  isles."^  At  Contin  there  is  an  old 
cemetery  called  Praes  Marea^  or  "  Maelrubha's  Bush,"  and,  indeed, 
all  through  Boss-shire  we  meet  with  frequent  memorials  of  our  saint. 
The  connection  of  Applecross  with  Ireland  did  not  cease  with  the  death 
of  St.  Maelrubha.  The  Annals  of  Tighemach,  at  the  year  737,  as  also 
the  Annals  of  Ulster  and  the  Four  Masters,  record  the  death  of 
Failbhe,  son  of  Q-uaire,  Abbot  of  Aporcrossan,  "combarbof  Maelrubha," 
who,  with  twenty-two  of  his  religious,  perished  at  sea.  Again,  in  the 
year  801,  the  Annals  of  Ulster  have  the  entry  "  Mac  Oigi  of  Apor- 
crossan.  Abbot  of  Bangor,  happily  ended  his  life  in  peace." 

St.  Faolan,  called  in  Scotland  St.  Fillan,  is  named  in  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  Kalendars  on  the  9th  of  January.    He  was  bom  in  the  county 

I  Tenant  Tour,  pag.  830. 
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of  Wexford  in  the  beginning  of  the  eight  century,  and  was  trained  to 
piety  in  the  monasteries  founded  bj  St.  Ibar  and  St.  Fintan-Munnu. 
At  Taghmon,  that  he  might  more  easily  deyote  himself  to  divine 
contemplation,  he  secretly  constructed  a  cell,  not  far  from  the  cloister, 
where  he  spent  his  whole  time  in  prayer.  Being  chosen  abbot,  he, 
"  by  his  virtues  and  good  example,  ruled  wisely,  and  instructed  and 
informed  his  brethren  in  all  holiness,  chastity,  and  humility"  (Brev., 
Aberdeen).  Following  the  summons  of  heaven,  he  forsook  his  native 
country,  and  betook  himself  to  Lochalsh  in  Northern  Argyle  (the 
ancient  name  for  Boss-shire),  whither  his  uncle,  St.  Gongan,  had 
preceded  him :  at  the  present  day  two  ancient  churches,  Kilkoan  and 
Killellan,  preserve  there  the  names  of  these  two  holy  Irishmen.  At 
Pittenween,  St.  Fillan's  cave  is  shown,  and  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Forgan,  in  Fife,  was  in  ancient  documents  sometimes  called  St.  Fillan's 
parish.  StrathfiUan  also  takes  its  name  from  him,  and  the  ruins  of 
his  ancient  church  and  his  holy  well  still  frequented  by  pilgrims,  and 
his  bell,  which  was  long  venerated  there  as  a  holy  relic,  but  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  Edinburgh,^ 
sufficiently  attest  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held.  It  was  near 
Strathfillan  that  the  famous  battle  of  Bannockburn  was  fought.  Bobert 
de  Bruce,  as  we  are  told  by  Boece,  passed  the  night  before  the  battle 
in  prayer  "  to  Gk>d  and  St.  Fillan,"  and  caused  the  arm  of  St.  Fillan, 
set  in  a  silver  case,  to  be  brought  to  his  camp.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  effected  by  miracle  ;  whereupon  the  next  morning  the  abbot  of 
Inch-affray  (t.^,  Insula  Missarum),  having  offered  the  holy  sacrifice 
and  ministered  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  the  King  addressed  his  soldiers, 
and  told  them  that  "  the  miracle  of  St.  Fillan  was  a  presage  of  certain 
victory."  The  Bachul,  or  pastoral  staff  of  St.  Fillan  still  exists,  and 
has  been  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.,  pag.  233.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Forbes  that  this  saint 
was  also  honoured  as  patron  in  the  parish  of  Killallan  (a  corruption 
of  Eill-Fillan)  in  Benfrew  ;  close  to  the  church  is  '*  St.  Fillan's  Seat," 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  **  St.  Fillan's  Well."' 

The  Ulster  Annals,  in  the  year  737,  mark  the  demise  of  Bonan, 
Abbot  of  Cinngarad,  in  Scotland.     He  is  commemorated  by  ^ngus 

I  These  particulars  have  been  taken  from  an  interesting  paper  on  *'  the 
ancient  Bell  of  St.  Fillan/'  by  Dr.  Forbes,  in  the  8th  volume  of  I^roc.  of  Scot. 
Antiq.,  Edinburgh,  1870. 

3  Forbew,  Ealendars,  at  pag.  468. 
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on  the  9tb  of  February,  and  is  styled  ''  Ronan,  the  kingly."  More 
than  one  of  his  churches  bears  the  name  Rilmaronock.  He  is  also 
patron  of  a  little  island  called  Ronay,  off  Baasay,  and  of  another 
island  called  Bona,  sixty  miles  to  the  north-north-east  of  the  Lewos, 
where  there  is  a  yery  ancient  Irish  oratory,  and  some  venerable  Celtic 
crosses.  There  is  also  an  islet  on  the  west  coast  of  the  mainland,  in 
Zetland,  called  St.  Bonan's  Isle.  "Very  far  south,  in  the  bay  of 
Scalloway,  lies  the  peninsulated  eminence  of  St.  Ronan's,  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  low  sand -bank,  which  in  high  tides  or  gales  is  occasion- 
ally overflowed :  the  foundations  appear  of  an  old  chapel."^ 

The  fact  of  these  desert  islands  being  chosen  by  some  of  the 
greatest  saints  of  our  early  church,  as  silent  retreats  for  their  exercises 
of  prayer  and  penance,  has  elicited  the  warm  admiration  of  some 
Scottish  writers,  who,  nevertheless,  have  but  little  in  common  with  the 
promptings  of  Irish  piety :  "  The  same  aspect  of  religion,'*  it  is  thus 
Dr.  Forbes  writes,  which  peopled  the  deserts  of  Egypt  with  the 
followers  of  St  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  filled  the  storm-beaten  islets  of 
the  Atlantic  and  German  oceans  with  solitaries  who,  amid  the  roaring 
of  the  waves,  and  the  screams  of  the  sea-birds,  sang  praises  to  God, 
and  practised  austerities  which  this  age  can  hardly  realise.  They  were 
said,  as  it  were  technically,  quasrere  eremum  in  oceano,  to  seek  a  desert 
spot  in  the  ocean.  From  Eilan  Bona,  which  stands  sixty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Butt  of  Lewes,  past  the  Flannan  islands  and  St. 
Kilda,  down  to  Ailsa  Crag  and  Sanda,  the  traces  of  hermitages  and 
oratories  are  found  throughout  the  great  insular  range  of  the  Hebrides ; 
and,  although  the  east  coast,  by  the  comparative  absence  of  islands, 
did  not  afford  the  same  facilities,  yet  wherever  they  existed,  they  were 
used  for  this  purpose."^  The  Irish  anchorites,  however,  penetrated 
even  far  beyond  the  Hebrides ;  for  we  learn  from  one  of  our  ancient 
writers  named  Dicuil,^  who  flourished  in  the  ninth  century,  and  whose 
work,  as  appears  from  intrinsic  data,  was  written  in  ▲.d.  825,  that 
the  Feroe  Islands,  which  are  situate  about  two  hundred  miles  farther 

1  Eibbert '  Shetland/  pag.  456. 

)  Forbes »  Kalendars,  pa»f.  273. 
I  Dicuirs  work  is  entitled  "  Do  Mensira  Orbis  terrae. "  There  are  two  MS. 
copies  in  tbe  National  Library,  Paris,  and  one  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
published  by  Walckenaei-  in  1807»  but  far  more  correctly  by  Letronne,  in  Paris 
in  1814.  Dicuil  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  country.  In  cap.  6,  he  speaks  of  his 
teacher,  Suibhne,  and  of  the  clerici  et  laid  ex  Hih^mia  who  visited  Jerusalem. 
In  cap.  7  he  writes :  "  Circum  nostram  insulam  Hiberniam,  sunt  insulae  sed 
aliae  parve,  atque  aliss  minimae." 
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than  the  Hebrides  from  the  mainland,  and  which  hitherto  had  been 
uninhabited  and  even  unknown  ix>  the  civilized  world,  were  peopled 
for  a  time  bj  holy  men  from  Ireland.  Having  treated  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  the  other  islands  ofE  the  British  coast,  Dicuil  thus  continues : 
"  There  are  manj  other  islands  in  the  North  ocean  of  Britain  which, 
bj  sailing  in  a  direct  course, — with  full  sails  and  favourable  winds, — 
may  be  reached  in  two  days  and  nights  from  the  islands  o£E  the  north 
coast  of  Britain.  A  certain  religious,  by  name  Probus,  narrated  to 
me  that,  being  on  sea  for  two  summer  days  and  the  intervening  night, 
in  a  little  boat,  with  two  sets  of  oars,  he  reached  one  of  these  islands. 
Some  of  these  islands  are  but  small.  Most  of  them  are  in  a  group, 
separated  only  by  narrow  straits,  and  for  almost  a  hundred  years 
hermits,  who  sailed  from  our  Erin,  inhabited  them.  But  as  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  that  time  they  had  been  uninhabited,  so 
now,  on  account  of  the  northern  marauders,  the  anchorites  have 
abandoned  them,  but  they  are  full  of  innumerable  sheep,  and  of  very 
many  different  species  of  sea- fowl.  We  have  not  in  any  author  found 
mention  of  these  islands."^  It  was  in  the  year  725  that  the  Scandinavians 
seized  upon  these  islands ;  and  it  strangely  corroborates  Dicuil' s  state- 
ment that  they  gave  them  the  name  of  Foereyar,  precisely  on  account 
of  the  sea-fowl  abounding  there.  It  was  probably  from  the  Feroe 
islands  that  the  Irish  hermits  pushed  on  to  Iceland,  for  we  learn  from 
the  Scandinavian  records  that  the  first  northern  rovers  who  proceeded 
to  Iceland  in  the  year  860  pursued  the  same  course.  Dicuil  incidentally 
makes  mention  of  some  religious  who,  in  the  year  795,  remained  in 
Iceland  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  famous 
Landnamahok,  compiled  from  Icelandic  traditions  in  the  12th  century, 
expressly  attests  that:  "Before  Iceland  was  inhabited  by  Nordmen, 
there  were  men  living  there  who  were  called  Papae,  who  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  and  are  supposed  to  have  come  thither  by  sea 

I  As  this  work  of  Dicuil  is  very  rare,  I  here  add  the  original  text  of  this 
important  passage :  "  Sunt  aliae  insulae  multae  in  septentrionali  Britanniae 
oceano,  qnae  a  septentrionalibas  Britanniae  iosulis  duorum  dierum  ac  noctium 
recta  navigatione,  plenis  veils,  aseiduo  feliciter  vento,  adiri  qneunt.  Aliquis 
Probus  religiosuB  mihi  retulit,  quod  in  dnobus  aestivifl  diebus  et  una  intercedente 
nocte  navigans  in  duorum  navicuia  transtrorum,  in  unam  illarum  introivit.  Illae 
insulae  sunt  aliae  parvulss.  Fere  cunctae  simul  angUBtis  dietantes  fretis,  in 
quibuB,  in  centum  fere  annis,  eremitae  ex  nostra  Scottia  navigantes  habitavernnt. 
8ed  sicut  a  principio  mundi  desertae  semper  f  uerunt ;  it  a  nunc,  causa  latronum 
Nortmannoium  vacue  anachoretie,  plenae  ionumerabilibuB  ovibus,  ac  diversis 
generibus  multis  nimis  marinarum  avium.  Nunqnam  eas  insnlas  in  libris 
aoctorum  memoratas  inTenimus."    Edit.  Letronne,  pag.  39. 
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westwards,  because  Irisli  books  {Baehor  'Irskar)  bells  and  croziera 
and  other  things  belonging  to  them,  which  were  found  there,  indicated 
that  they  were  Westmen.  These  things  were  found  in  Papeja,  on  the 
east  coast,  and  at  Papyli  in  the  interior."^ 

But  to  return  to  our  Irish  missionaries  in  Scotland,  we  have  seen 
in  a  former  paper  how  Ireland  added  a  long  list  to  the  roll  of  the 
Martyr  Saints,  who  shed  their  blood  for  the  faith  in  North  Britain.^ 
We  are  indebted  to  Walafridus  Strabo,  an  illustrious  Benedictine 
Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Beichenau  in  the  ninth  century,  for  an 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  another  of  our  countrymen,  St.  Blaithmac 
who,  on  the  shores  of  lona,  most  probably  in  the  year  825,'  sealed  with 
his  blood  his  reverence  for  the  relics  of  St.  Columba,  and  his  devotion 
to  holy  Faith.  St.  Blaithmac,  whose  name,  derived  from  Blaith,  '^  a 
flower,"  has  been  latinized  Florentius,  was  of  princely  birth,  but, 
renouncing  inliis  youth  the  attraction  of  the  world,  embraced  a  religious 
life.  By  his  fervour  and  his  many  virtues  he  was  a  model  to  all  the 
brethren,  and,  being  chosen  Abbot,  displayed  a  heavenly  wisdom  in 
the  government  of  the  monastery.  From  his  early  years,  however,  his 
soul  had  yearned  for  the  martyr's  crown,  and  more  than  once  he  had 
solicited  permission  to  set  out  for  distant  lands  to  preach  to  pagan 
nations,  in  the  hope  of  winning  that  coveted  prize.  It  was  in  lona, 
however,  that  he  was  to  receive  the  palm  of  martyrdom.  Since  the 
pagan  Danes  had  begun  to  ravage  the  British  coast,  the  monastery  of 
lona  had  become  a  perilous  post,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  requests 
that  Blaithmac  was  permitted  to  leave  his  own  monastery,  and  to  enrol 
himself  there  among  the  religious  of  St.  Columba.  One  day,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Abbot,  he  announced  to  the  community,  in  a  spirit 
of  prophecy,  that  an  irruption  of  pagan  marauders  was  at  hand,  and 
he  exhorted  them  to  make  their  choice:  "If  you  wish  to  endure 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  he  said,  and  fear  it  not,  remain  with 
me,  and  arm  yourselves  with  becoming  courage  :  but  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  impending  danger  seek  at  once  for  safety  in  flight."  The  shrine 
of  St.  Columba's  relics  was  then  carefully  concealed,  and  some  of  the 
religious  took  refuge  on  the  mainland.     The  next  morning,  whilst 

I  Johnstone,  Antiquit.  Celto-Scandinav.,  pag.  14. 

)  See  part  IL ,  pag.  186. 

3  The  year  825  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Beeves  in  his  Adamnan,  pag.  389. 
O'Donovan  places  this  martyrdom  in  the  year 828,  Four  Mcuien  i,  436.  Mabillon 
and  other  continental  writers  assign  it  to  a-d.  789.  AMnaUt  ord,  A  Benedicti, 
iii.,  lib.  26,  27. 
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Blaithmac  was  as  yet  at  the  altar,  after  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
and  the  other  religious  were  kneeling  around,  a  band  of  pagan  Danes 
rushed  in  and  put  the  religious  to  the  sword.  They  offered  to  spare 
Blaithmac  if  he  would  make  known  to  them  where  the  rich  treasure  of 
St.  Columba's  shrine  was  preserved,  but,  when  he  refused  to  betray 
the  secret,  they  hewed  him  into  pieces  still  standing  at  the  altar  of 
God.  When  the  marauders  took  their  departure,  the  religious  returned 
to  lona,  and  interred  the  remains  of  St.  Blaithmac  in  that  place,  where 
his  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  had  been  obtained,  and  his  biographer 
adds  that  many  miracles  were  afterwards  wrought  in  favor  of  several 
persons  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  this  great  soldier  of 

Christ.1 

Among  the  Irish  missionaries  of  the  tenth  century  I  may  name 
St.  Cadroe.  Scottish  writers  at  the  present  day  are  generally,  indeed, 
agreed  in  reckoning  him  among  their  sainted  countrymen.  However, 
Colgan  seems  to  me  to  have  satisfactorily  defended  the  Irish  parentage 
of  the  saint.  At  all  events,  as  well  the  Scottish  as  the  Irish  writers 
attest  that  St.  Cadroe  pursued  his  studies  in  Armagh,  and  led  a 
religious  life  there  for  many  years.  In  his  life  the  special  branches  of 
study  which  he  pursued  beneath  the  shadow  of  St.  Patrick's  primatial 
see,  are  set  forth  in  detail ;  besides  Theology  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
Philosophy  is  mentioned,  and  Oratory,  and  Astronomy,  and  Natural 
Science ;  and  in  all  of  them  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  profound 
knowledge.  From  Armagh  he  proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  there  for 
some  years  scattered  with  abundant  fruit  those  seeds  of  sacred  and 
profound  leamiog  which  he  had  gleaned  in  the  schools  of  Ireland ; 
but,  subsequently,  continuing  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Continent,  he  was 
chosen  Abbot  of  Walciodorum,  now  Wassous,  on  the  Mouse,  between 
Dinant  and  Givet,  and  died  in  the  year  9f 5,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  continental  pilgrimage.' 

In  the  eleventh  century,  St.  Dubthach  renewed  the  fame  of  Ireland, 
for  sanctity  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland.  St.  Dubthach,  whose 
name  has  been  corrupted  to  Dutach,  and  Duac,  is  styled  in  the  Annals 
of  Ulster,  "  pr»cipuus  confessarius  Hibemi®  et  Alban,"  and  his  death 
is  marked  on  the  8th  of  March,  1068.     At  Tayne,  in  the  diocese  of 

1  The  life  of  St.  Blaithmac,  by  Strabo,  in  Latin  hexameter  verse,  was 
inserted  by  Messingham  in  his  "  Florileginm  Insulae  Sanctorum/'  pag.  899, 
and  has  been  often  reprinted.    See  the  Patrologia  of  Migne,  vol.  czUi.,  pag.  1048. 

•  The  Life  of  St.  Cadroe  has  been  published  by  Colgan,  Acta,  pag.  494:  snd 
by  the  BollanditU,  Mart.,  torn.  I.,  pag.  468. 
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Boss,  his  body  was  found  incorrupt  seven  years  after  his  death,  and 
was  translated  to  a  precious  shrine.  Loch  Duich  and  Kilduich  derive 
their  name  from  him.  He  was  also  honoured  at  Arbroath,  and  at 
Kilduthie  near  the  Loch  of  Leys,  and  at  Arduthie,  close  to  Stonehaven. 

I  will  close  this  long  list  of  Irish  saints  w^th  the  name  of  Saint 
Malachy,  for,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  the  friendly  bonds  of 
religion,  which  united  the  churches  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  remained 
still  unbroken  St.  Malachy  O'Morgair,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  twice 
visited  Scotland.  During  his  first  visit  he  proceeded  to  the  royal 
mansion  of  King  David,  where  by  his  prayers  he  restored  that  monarch's 
son  to  health.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  constructed  an  oratory 
of  wattles  and  clay,  on  the  sea  shore  near  Fortpatrick,  and  blessed  the 
adjoining  cemetery,  which  after  the  manner  of  the  Irish  raths,  he 
enclosed  within  a  deep  fosse.  St.  Bernard,  in  his  life  of  St.  Malachy, 
writes  that  he  not  only  gave  directions  to  those  that  were  engaged  in 
this  work,  but  that  he  laboured  at  it  with  his  own  hands.  His  second 
visit  was  just  before  he  left  Ireland  to  die.  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
building  a  monastery  in  Scotland,  at  a  place  called  Viride  Stagnum, 
i.e,y  the  Green  Lake,  and  he  now  conducted  thither  some  of  the 
religious  brethren  from  one  of  his  own  Irish  communities,  and  marked 
out  the  foundations  of  the  new  monastery,  which  soon  became  famed 
for  holiness,  and  was  known  in  after  times  as  Saul  seat  {Sedes  Animarum). 
It  is  only  from  the  records  of  the  past  that  we  learn  the  existence  of 
this  foundation  of  St.  Malachy.  The  Viride  Stagnum,  with  its  green 
waters,  still  abides,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  venerable  monastery  now 
remains.  It  was  probably  at  this  monastery  that  St.  Malachy  placed 
as  abbot  a  holy  man  named  Michael,  who,  when  a  monk  at  Bangor,  in 
the  county  of  f)own,  had  been  freed  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Malachy 
from  a  grievous  infirmity,  which  afEected  him  both  in  body  and  mind 
and  of  whom  St.  Bernard  says, "  He  now  rules  a  monastery  in  Scotland, 
which  was  the  last  one  founded  by  the  saint.*'^ 

I  cannot  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject  without  some  reference 
to  the  four  fanciful  legends  on  which  Scottish  writers  of  the  last  three 
centuries  have  so  loved  to  dwell,  and  by  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  prop  up  their  cherished  theories  regarding  the  early  origin  and  the 
special  tenets  of  their  church.  These  theories,  however,  will  not  detain 
us  long.     The  learned  archeeologists  of  the  present  day  have  mercilessly 

I  8t,  ^9mard,  Yit.  S.  Malachy  cap.  zii 
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torn  from  them  the  mask  of  history  under  which  they  were  disguised, 
and,  when  the  false  features  have  been  laid  aside,  all  that  remains  is 
found  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  what  we  have  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  serves  to  further  illustrate  in  a  remarkable  way  the  close 
connection  between  the  churches  of  Scotland  and  of  our  native  island, 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.    ^ 

A.  The  first  legend  regards  St.  Begulus  or  St.  Rule,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  in  Greece  in  the  fourth  century,  and  to 
have  been  invested  at  Patras,  in  Achaia,  with  the  charge  of  the  relics 
of  the  Apostle,  St.  Andrew.  Being  divinely  admonished,  he  carried 
away  a  portion  of  these  precious  relics  to  Scotland,  and  deposited  them 
at  Bigmond,  which  thenceforward  bore  St.  Andrew's  name,  and  was 
honoured  as  the  primatial  See  of  Scotland.  Modern  research,  indeed, 
has  proved  that  it  is  most  true  that  Bigmond,  or  Kil-Bigmond  was 
the  ancient  name  of  St.  Andrew's,  but  it  has  also  proved  that  it 
continued  to  bear  that  name  and  none  other  till  the  eighth  century. 
The  first  mention  which  we  find  of  Eilrigmond  points  it  out  as  a 
monastery  of  Irish  religious,  and,  among  other  saints,  our  city  patron, 
St.  Canice,  pursued  there  a  life  of  holy  seclusion  for  some  time.  Even 
St.  Begulus  himself  is  found  to  have  been  one  of  these  Ihsh  saints, 
and  his  name  is  none  other  than  the  Irish  Biaghail.  He  was  a 
cotemporary  of  St.  Canice,  and  famed  in  our  early  church  as  Abbot  of 
Muicinish,  in  Lough  Derg,  on  the  Shannon,  and,  like  many  of  our  saints, 
it  is  probable  that  he  made  North  Britain  the  theatre  of  his  missionary 
zeal,  and  closed  his  days  at  Kilrigmond.  It  was  only  in  the  year2736 
that  the  Fictish  monarch,  in  gratitude  to  Qod  for  a  great  victory  which 
he  had  achieved,  erected  there  a  church  in  honour  of  his  patron,  St. 
Andrew,  which  he  enriched  with  vast  possessions,  and  which  in  the 
course  of  time  became  the  royal  and  primatial  Church  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  At  the  time  that  St.  Andrew's  was  thusfounded,  Kilrigmond 
had  the  Irishman,  Tuathal,  for  its  Abbot,  whose  demise  is  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  under  the  year  747.^ 

B.  The  second  legend  is  connected  with  St.  Boniface,  whom  it 
represents  as  born  at  Bethsaide,  and  ordained  at  Antioch,  and  promoted 
to  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  Tiara  in  Bome.  Quitting  the  holy  city, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  to  North  Britain,  and  to  have  died 
at  Bosmarky  after  converting  its  king,  Nectan,  and  his  people,  and 

I  Sk4ne,  Chroniclefl,  &c.,  pa^j^.  76. 
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ordaining  no  fewer  than  one  thouBand  Bishops.  The  Scottish  anti- 
quaries, however,  are  now  agreed  that  St.  Boniface  was  an  Irish  Saint, 
who  is  otherwise  known  bj  his  Celtic  name  of  Curitan.  He  accompanied 
St.  Adamnan  to  Ireland,  and  assisted  at  the  convention  of  Tara  in  the 
year  697,  and  he  is  honoured  in  the  Irish  Martjrolbgies  on  the  I€th 
of  March  as  Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Bosmarkyn^  in  Scotland.  Among 
those  who  accompanied  St.  Boniface  to  Scotland  was  the  virgin  saint 
who  is  only  known  to  us  by  the  latinized  name  Tridaana.  Her  oratory 
and  tomb,  close  to  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Lestalrig,  in 
Lothian,  became  one  of  the  most  famous  pilgrimages  of  Scotland.  The 
destruction  of  this  church  and  sanctuary  was  the  first  act  of  official 
iconoclasm  which  marked  the  sad  era  of  the  triumph  of  Calvinism  in 
Scotland,  and  on  the  2l8t  December,  1660,  was  published  the  decree 
in  Edinburgh  that  the  church  of  Lestalrig  "  be  razed  and  utterly  cast 
down  and  destroyed."^ 

C.  The  next  legend  sets  before  us  St.  Adrian,  who,  it  asserts,  was 
of  royal  birth  and  a  native  of  Pannonia,  in  Hungary,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  came  with  six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
six  companions,  to  preach  the  faith  in  Alba,  and  after  some  years 
retired  to  the  island  of  May,  where  he  and  his  companions  received 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Danes  in  the  year  875. 
Modem  research  has  shown  that  St.  Adrian  is  a  latin  form  of  the 
name  of  the  Irish  saint,  St.  Odhran  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  his 
Celtic  community,  he  received  the  martyr's  crown  from  the  Danes  in 
the  year  875.  The  Pictish  chronicle  marks  an  incursion  of  the  Danes 
in  that  year,  and  adds  that  they  put  many  to  death.  The  victims, 
however,  are  described  not  as  Hungari^  but  as  Scoii^  which  name  in 
the  Pictish  chronicle  designates  the  natives  of  Ireland.'  The  Breviary 
of  Aberdeen  attests  that  great  honour  was  shown  to  our  martyred 
countrymen  in  the  Isle  of  May  in  later  times.  A  monastery  "  of  fair 
coursed  masonry"  was  erected  there,  but  was  soon  after  destroyed  by 
the  Saxons,  "  the  Church,  however,"  it  adds,  '^  remains  to  this  day, 
much  visited  for  its  miracles  by  the  people ;  and  there  is  a  celebrated 
cemetery  there,  where  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  repose."  Boece  writes 
that  the  island  of  May  was  rendered  illustrious  by  these  martyrs,  '^  as 
well  on  account  of  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  resort  thither,  as  of  the 

I  Book  of  the  Univ.  Kirk  of  Scotland,  I.,  5. 

]  "  Sootti  qui  nanc  corrupte  vooantur  Hibernienses."     iVctwA  ChronicU,  ap. 
Skene  *  Chronioles,  &c.,  pag.  1.,  and  clxii. 
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miracles  which  the  goodness  of  God  has  superadded."  One  of  St. 
Odhran's  companions  was  St.  Monan.  Before  his  martyrdom  he  had 
laboured  at  Inverarj  in  Fife.  His  relics  were  in  later  times  translated 
thither,  and  King  David  the  Second  erected  a  noble  church  in  his 
honour.  Dr.  Forbes  writes  that  at  present  he  is  chiefly  honoured  at 
St  Monan's,  in  the  parish  of  Abercromby  in  Fife,  where  there  is  a 
fine  church  dedicated  to  him,  picturesquely  standing  on  the  sea-shore.^ 
2>.  The  last  of  the  Scottish  legends  refers  to  the  Culdees  who,  we 
are  gravely  told,  formed  a  flourishing  church  in  Scotland,  in  the  second 
or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Boece  even  adds  the  names  of 
some  of  these  early  Culdee  saints:  ''Modocus,  Calanus,  Ferranus, 
AmbianuB  et  Oamocus."  Polemical  writers  engrafted  their  own 
theological  &ncies  on  this  historical  fiction,  till  at  length  throughout 
the  Scottish  kirk  it  was  religiously  received  as  an  axiom  that  those 
ancient  Culdees  were  the  pioneers  and  missionaries  of  the  presby- 
terianism  of  our  own  days.  All  this,  however,  has  melted  away  before 
the  light  of  authentic  history.  Of  the  Culdee  saints,  who  are  named 
by  Boece,  Dr.  Reeves  writes :  "  Modocus  is  our  Modoc  of  Ferns,  who 
died  in  624.  Calanus,  Ferranus,  and  Ambianus  were  no  men  if  they 
were  not  Caelan,  Forannan,  and  Abban,  Irish  saints  of  the  sixth 
c-entury;  while  Camoc,  the  South  Briton,  adopted  Ireland  as  his 
home."^  Pinkerton  was  one  of  the  first  who  gave  a  serious  blow  to 
the  foolish  Culdee  theory  of  his  countrymen.  In  his  "  Inquiry  into 
the  History  of  Scotland,"  published  in  1 789,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
write  that :  "  The  Culdees  were  surely  only  Irish  clergy ;"  and  again, 
'^  The  Culdees  united  in  themselves  the  distinctions  of  monks  and  of 
secular  clergy  ;  being  apparently  from  Columba's  time  to  the  eleventh 
century,  the  only  monks  and  clergy  in  Scotland,  and  all  Irish,  as 
formerly  shown."*  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Dr.  Beeves  to  set  at 
rest  for  ever  this  Culdee  controversy,  by  his  learned  "  Essay  on  the 
Culdees  of  the  British  Islands,  as  they  appear  in  History,"  read  before 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  in  1860,  and  published  in  its  Transactions 
vol.  xxiv ;  and  further  light  has  since  been  added,  regarding  some  of 
the  details  of  the  question,  by  the  Scottish  historian,  Skene,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  'Celtic  Scotland,'  published  in  Edinburgh  in 
1877.     The  following  are  the  conclusions  which,  through  the  labours 

1  Forbes,  Ealendars,  pag.  412. 

3  Beeves  '  The  Culdeet  of  the  Britiah  Iriandi,"  pag.  67. 

,  Finkerton,  vol.  2.  pag.  272« 
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of  these  learned  writers,  have  been  placed  in  the  clearest  light.  First, 
that  the  religious  known  as  Culdees  proceeded  from  Ireland  to 
Scotland,  and  thus  they  serve  as  another  link  uniting  together  the  earlj 
churches  of  these  countries.  Second,  that  it  was  not  until  the  eighth 
century,  after  the  time  of  St.  Maelruan,  that  the  Culdees  formed 
their  first  communities  in  North  Britain.  Third,  that  they  followed 
in  Scotland  the  rules  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  their 
parent  monasteries  in  Ireland ;  that  is  to  say,  the  religious  rules  which 
were  drawn  up  for  the  Celides  by  St.  Carthage  and  St.  Maelruan,  and 
which,  being  happily  preserved  to  us,  not  only  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  perfect  orthodoxy,  but  set  before  us,  in  the  clearest  light,  the 
minutest  details  of  the  religious  observance  and  exact  discipline,  and 
fervour  of  spirit,  and  love  of  holy  church,  which  so  characterised  the 
saints  of  our  country  in  the  golden  ages  of  her  history. 


THE  O'BEENANS  AND  THE  ANCIENT  TERRITORT  OF 

HY-DUACH. 


BY  THE  BEY.  NICHOLAS  MI7BPHY. 

Although  our  natiye  countj  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  under  the 
joke  of  the  Anglo-Norman  iuTader,  and  although  the  city  of  Kilkenny 
was  for  centuries  one  of  the  chief  centres  for  adrancing  the  English 
interest  in  Ireland,  still  there  was  one  eztensiTe  district  where  the  green 
flag  was  kept  flying,  and  one  dan  that  maintained  its  independence, 
and  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  its  territorial 
inheritance,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  serenteenth  century. 

That  territory  was  the  district  of  Fassadinan  or  Idough,  the 
ancient  and  rightful  patrimony  of  the  O'Brenans,  whose  descendants 
are  still  so  numerous  in  the  locality,  where  they  have  ever  maintained 
a  strong  spirit  of  faith  and  nationality ;  and  where  some  of  them  still 
continue  to  be  as  much  respected  as  if  they  had  remained  the  reritable 
princes  of  Idough. 

Colgan,  in  his  IdTes  of  the  Irish  Saints,  speaks  of  St.  Fintaa 
Moeldubh  as  dwelling  at  Dermaigh  (Durrow),  in  TTyduagh ;  and  the 
Four  Masters,  under  the  year  1156,  record  the  burning  of  Durrow,  in 
Hyduach.  Bathbeagh,  the  ancient  Argad-ros,  the  royal  residence  of 
Heremon,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  was  also  in  the  district ;  for  we  are 
told  in  the  Annals,  that  in  the  year  850,  Cathal  McDubhain,  Lord 
of  XJiduagh,  of  Argud-ros,  was  slain  by  Flan  McConaing. 

Mr.  Hogan,  in  his  learned  Memoir  of  St.  Kieran,  informs  us  that 
the  parish  of  Odagh  derires  its  name  from  Buman  Duacb^  the  grand* 
father  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Ossory,  an  '^  ancestor  of  the  dan  TTy-Duadi." 

It  must,  beyond  doubt,  have  formed  part  of  their  ancient  territoiy. 
We  may  then  safely  condude  that  this  t«rritory  contained,  besides 
the  present  barony  of  Fassadineen,  the  tract  of  country  included  within 
a  line  drawn  from  Durrow,  taking  in  that  parish,  the  parish  of 
Bathbeagh,  and  so,  round  by  the  western  boundary  of  Odagh,  until  it 
meets  the  south-western  boundary  of  Fassadineen  at  the  ri^er  Nore— a 
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which  is  said  to  have  been  thereby  entailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district.  It  shall  be  rather  mj  pleasing  duty  to  relate  how  a  similar 
malediction  was  averted  from  our  own  territory  by  the  address  of  a 
saintly  and  noble  scion  of  Uy-Duach.  Buman  Duach,  from  whom  the 
clan  and  territory  of  Uy-Duach  derive  their  name,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  grandfather  of  St.  Kieran,  the  first  bishop  and  preacher  of 
the  faith  in  Ossory.  We  must  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  any  little 
feeling  of  jealousy  entertained  against  the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick  by 
the  Ossorians  should  have  been  manifested  more  or  less  in  the  territory 
of  Idough,  and  amongst  St.  Eieran's  own  kinsmen. 

Our  distinguished  countryman.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archseological  Society,  and  entitled, 
"  Traditions  of  the  County  Kilkenny,"  thus  relates  the  story  of  the 
opposition  given  to  St.  Patrick  in  Idough,  and  its  consequences : — 

''  St.  Patrick,  proceeding  from  Loaghis  into  the  adjoining  territory 
XTy-Duach,  in  Ossory,  commenced  the  erection  of  achurch  at  a  remarkable 
place,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Dineen,  but  he  was  insulted  by  the 
chief  of  this  territory,  who  forcibly  drove  him  from  that  locality. 
Patrick,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
had  no  notion  of  allowing  this  insult  to  pass  unpunished,  and  he 
proceeded  to  hurl  the  red  bolt  of  his  malediction  against  the  chief  of 
Uy-Duach  and  his  descendants.  He  opened  his  sacred  lips  to  curse  the 
territory,  and  pronounced  the  words  *^Mullaheeny  Mullaheen^  Uy'Duach^^ 
— I  curse,  I  curse,  Uy-Duach ;  but  one  of  his  disciples,  who  was  related 
to  the  noble  family  of  Uy-Duach,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  curse  from 
the  territory  and  the  people,  added  immediately  after,  "  Bee  thin  or  deen 
a  yriMtfA^'—  let  that  curse  be  on  the  thatch  of  their  com  ricks.  This 
rhyme,  it  appears,  was  sufficient  to  avert  the  curse,  so  far  as  it  was 
pronounced  by  St  Patrick  ;  but  his  anger  was  not  yet  appeased,  and 
he  opened  his  lips  again  to  curse  the  territory,  saying,  "  MuUaheen, 
Mullaheen,  l^-Z>tMk?A";  the  disciple  added,  *'BeeMnarvaurna  luaehra*' 
— let  that  be  on  the  tops  of  the  rushes.  The  saint's  anger  was  still  up, 
and  he  commenced  his  curse  a  third  time,  saying,  "Mullaheenf  Mullaheen, 
Uif'Duachf*  and  the  disciple  averted  it  once  more  from  the  land  of  the 
people  by  adding,  '^  Bee  thin  or  an  Dineen  rtMh" — let  it  be  on  the  red 
Dineen. 

"St.  Patrick,  seeing  the  counteracting  lines  of  his  disciple  so 
opportunely  added  after  his  own  maledictory  ones,  felt  his  anger 
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subsidingy  and,  belieTing  his  disciple  "wbb  inspired  bj  heaven  thus  to 
save  his  native  territoiy  from  a  heavy  malediction,  left  the  matter  so. 
And  behold !  the  effects  of  the  three  corses  still  remain  wonderf  nil j 
plain  in  the  territory  of  IJy-Diiach.  The  thatch  of  the  stacks  and  hay 
ricks  is  there  most  forionsly  assailed  and  stripped  by  the  winds ;  the 
tops  of  the  rushes  exhibit  all  the  withering  influence  of  the  curse ; 
and  the  river  Dineen,  which  has  deserved  for  itself  the  soubriquet  of 
the  red  and  deceitful  Dineen,  is  so  subject  to  sndden  floods  anjL 
inundations,  as  to  sweep  away  and  destroy  not  only  men,  cattle,  and 
com,  but  also  the  churchyards  which  lie  within  reach  of  its  floods. 

''We  must  suppose  that  all  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  our 
National  Apostle  in  Idough  ceased  with  this  episode,  as  he  appeared 
to  have  founded  some  churches  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  in 
the  territory,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  old  church  of  Donoughmore 
in  Idough,  one  of  the  four  churches  of  the  name  in  the  ancient 
principality  of  Ossory .  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  old  churches 
to  which  the  name  Donoughmore  is  attached  are  dedicated  to  St. 
Patrick. 

**  Every  place  where  Patrick  used  to  remain  on  Sunday  is  called 
Domnach  Mor,  that  is,  from  the  number  of  the  hosts  that  used  to  be 
about  him,  and  used  to  give  him  great  gifts/' 

J)rom  a  Paper  hy  the  Bev.  William  Beeves,  Dean  of  Armagh,  "  On  the 
Taumland  Distribution  oj  Ireland^  Frooeedinga  R,LA,,  vol. 
VIL,jpp.  488-9.] 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  there  is  one  other  church  in  the 
territory  of  Idough  of  undoubted  Patrician  orgin.  I  refer  to  the  old 
church  of  Dysart,  situated  on  the  confluence  of  the  Duan  with  the 
Dineen.  No  remains  of  the  church  are  now  extant,  with  the  exception 
of  a  comer  of  the  burial-ground,  the  rest  have  been  carried  away  by 
the  violence  of  the  red  Dineen.  Although  the  church  was  founded 
by  St.  Patrick,  its  titular  was  St  Brendan  or  Brenan.  One  of  our 
most  distinguished  associates  has  identified  this  St.  Brenan  with  St. 
Brenan  of  Ossory,  a  native  of  IJy-Duach,  and  the  saint  from  whom 
Brandon  Hill  derives  its  name  [vide  **  Loca  Patriciana" — ^No.  XL,  by 
Bev.  J.  P.  Shearman.  Journal  of  the  K.  Archedological  Society,  January, 
1877.] 

With  regard  to  the  civil  history  of  the  O'Brenans,  Keating,  in  his 
History  of  Ireland,  ed.  1725,  p.  112,  informs  us  that  they  were 
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distinguished  bj  their  military  achieTementB,  and  were  some  of  the 
most  renowned  champions  of  the  times  thej  Hyed  in.  In  or  about  the 
year  1026,  the  O'Brenans  and  their  neighbours,  the  O'Moores,  became 
hostile  to  each  other,  and  fought  a  sanguinary  battle,  in  which 
Aimhergin  O'Moore,  Lord  of  Leix,  and  Guidhuilegh  O'Brenan,  Lord 
of  Uy-Duach,  with  many  others,  were  slain,  and  the  battle  won  by  the 
0*Brenans.  The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Boherovora,  Tiz. — the  Bloody  Boad.  It  is  north  by  east  of 
Timahoe,  and  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Tillage. 

Under  the  date  a.d.  1039,  the  Four  Masters  record :  "  Donncadh 
Mac  Gilla  Patraic,  Lord  of  Ossory  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Leinster, 
died,  after  a  long  illness."  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  his  kinsman 
O'Brenan,  chief  of  Uy-Duach.  ''  This,"  says  F.  Shearman,  **  was  the 
first  recorded  intermarriage  with  the  O'Brenans,  a  custom  which  was 
kept  up  by  their  descendants  till  the  end  of  the  last  century." 

On  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
the  (y  Brenans  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  fertile  yalley  of  the  Nore, 
and  to  betake  themselyes  to  the  hills  around  Castlecomer,  where,  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  Dineen,  they  retained  a  stormy  independence 
until  late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1385,  Diarmaid  Buadh 
O'Brenan  was  chief  of  his  name ;  he  is  reputed  to  have  built  the  castle 
of  Gbugharinka,  near  Muccalee,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
branch  of  the  Purcell  family  some  years  after;  as  Dr.  O'DonoYan 
learned  in  his  visitation  of  Uy-Duach. 

On  one  occasion  we  find  Edward  11.  granting  a  special  license  to 
Walter  de  Cantwell  to  treat  with  *'  les  O'Brenans  and  the  other  felons 
of  Odagh"  (Rot.  Pat.  EC.,  Ed.  d.,  129,— Rot.  Claus  83,  Ed.  m.  31. 
&c.),  while  now  and  then  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  clansmen 
sweeping  down  from  their  fastnesses  in  Fassadineen,  and  devastating 
the  lowlands  with  fire  and  sword  (Clynn's  Annals,  p.  20),  or  carrying 
on  bloody  feuds  with  the  Kavanaghs,  so  late  as  1545,  when  **  100  of 
the  Brynnen  and  others  in  Idough  were  slain."  **  I  would,"  says  the 
Annalist,  **  the  rest  of  the  rebels  had  been  so  bestowede"  (Dowling's 
Annals,  p.  38).  Thus  holding  their  territory  by  the  strong  hand 
against  so  many  opponents,  it  became  gradually  more  and  more 
circumscribed,  until  at  length  (as  appears  by  an  applotment  struck  by 
Francis  Lowell,  gent..  Sheriff  of  Kilkenny,  the  date  of  which  must  be 
placed  between  1584[  and  1588)  out  of  the  six  plough-lands  into  which 
Fassadinan  was  divided,  we  find  but  two  comprised  in  Idough. 
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*'  This  yerj  curious  applotment,  a  copy  of  which,"  writes  Mr. 
Graves  {Kilkenny  Moderator y  NoYember  13th,  1850),  ''  is  preserved  in 
the  Eecord  Boom,  Kilkenny  Castle,  wiEUi  drawn  up,  as  the  MS.  itself 
states,  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Perrott's  goremment,  for  the  purpose 
of  applotting  on  the  freeholders  of  the  county  eight  score  pounds, 
called  the  prerogative  money." 

After  particularizing  the  several  townlands  of  Fassadinan,  Idough 
is  rated  as  follows,  not  by  townlands,  but  by  sepU :  *  There  is  in 
Idough  two  plough-lands  or  horseman's  bedds,  and  thereof  the  sept  of 
Glanwickconnell,  Clanawly,  and  clan  M'Gilleneave  are  charged  with  two 
parts,  and  the  sept  of  Glanmoriertagh  the  third  parte.' 

Here,  then,  we  learn  the  names  of  the  four  clans  or  septs  into 
which  the  tribe  of  the  O'Brenans  was  at  that  period  divided ;  also,  that 
the  clan  Moriertagh  was  the  most  important  of  the  four.  But  in  this 
very  curious  subject,  continues  Mr.  Graves,  I  am  permitted  from  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde's  MSS.  to  lay  before  you  information  yet  more 
explicit,  and  which  not  only  enables  us  to  determine  the  chiefs  or  heads 
of  each  sept,  but  also  the  particular  part  of  Hy-Duach,  where  each 
clan  was  settled.  This  is  a  MS.  which  must  have  been  written  very 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  as  the  liord  TuUophelim,  who 
died  before  1614,  is  mentioned  in  it  as  one  of  the  parties  present.  It 
purports  to  be  a  vote  or  minute  of  agreement  between  the  septs  of  the 
O'Brenan's  and  the  Earl  of  Ormonde ;  the  former  engaging  to  surrender 
their  lands  to  the  Grown  on  condition  that  it  be  granted  to  a  person 
whom  they  should  nominate  and  accept,  and  who  should  be  bound  to 
make  an  estate  back  again  to  the  said  several  freeholders  and  their  heirs,  to 
be  held  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  in  socage  tenure,  at  68.  8d.  per 
townland,  in  lieu  of  all  services,  duties,  and  demands  that  are  challenged 
and  demanded  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  his  heirs,  the  Earl,  on  his 
part,  engaging  to  be  at  all  the  expenses  and  trouble  of  procuring  the 
necessary  grants  and  patents  for  this  purpose.  A  portion  of  this  curious 
document  purports  to  be  "  a  note  of  such  townes  and  hamlets  as  the 
gentlemen  and  freeholders  hath  in  Idough,  with  JEt  note  of  the  several 
septs  of  the  said  lands,"  and  runs  as  follows : — 

«  The  sept  of  Gilpatrick  O'Brenan,  of  Bathcally,  which  are  called  clan 
Morriertagh,  with  the  names  of  the  said  septs,  towns  and  hamlets,  viz., 
Bathcally,  Kilrobbin  alia*  Bathtomyn ;  Bellenchomoe;  Bally  homyne,  aUoi 
Donneegill ;    Ballene,  aluu  Newtowne,  oUom  the  Skeahanagh ;  May- 
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howregh ;  Dromaghedagber ;  Knockane  ne  Sbynnagli :  and  Dromgolj. 
The  sept  of  Edmond  O'Brenan,  of  Ealdergan,  alias  Uskertj:  and 
Edmond  O'Brenan,  of  Smitestown,  which  sept  are  called  dan  McOonill, 
viz.,  Kildergin,  alias  Uskertj,  Orderey,  Cowlebane  and  Smifctestowne. 
The  sept  of  Ffar  McDonoghoe,  of  Croghtenelj,  which  are  called 
Clanwickelowe,  viz.,  Groghtenelj,  alias  Aghevonkj,  Monynerow  and 
Gloyne.  The  sept  of  Morriertagh  M.  Donoghonskilly,  which  sept  are 
called  Clanowley,  viz.,  Hyldoneghonekilly  Cruitt,  Loyne,  and  Kilneboly- 
Skeahanagh." 

''The  MS.  also  gives  names  of  such  of  the  O'Brenansas  were  present 
and  delivered  up  to  my  Lo.  Viscount  Tulle  a  note  of  agreement 
touching  the  surrender  intended  of  their  lauds,  and  then  follow  the 
names  of  twenty -one  of  the  sept,  together  with  '  Bedmond  Purcell  for 
his  father,  and  Pierce  Purcell,  of  Keleboly,  Skeahanagh,  with  his 
brother.'  The  name  of  Gilpatrick  O'Brenan,  the  head  of  the  principal 
sept,  was  written  down  at  the  top  of  the  list,  but  afterwards  the  pen 
was  drawn  across  it  ^perhaps  he  did  not  attend  the  conference.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whefcher  any  steps  were  taken  to  put 
this  agreement  into  effect— indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  O'Brenans 
did  not  succeed  in  procuring  an  English  title  to  their  lands,  as  we  learn 
by  an  inquisition  taken  at  the  Sessions  House,  Kilkenny,  on  the  1 1th 
of  May,  1685,  that  the  jury  found  the  title  to  the  territory  of  Idough 
to  be  in  the  Crown,  and  that  the  tribe  or  sept  of  the  0*Brenans  were 
*  mere  Irish,'  and  had  illegally  entered  and  intruded  on  the  said  territory 
of  Idough,  which  they  held  manu/orte'-hj  the  strong  hand — ^without 
any  other  English  right  or  title  whatsover.  This  very  curious  document, 
an  abstract  of  which  was  published  by  the  late  Record  Commission, 
gives  the  *  metes  and  bounds'  of  Idough  as  it  then  existed.  They  are 
co-eztensive  with  those  of  the  property  at  present  held  by  Mr. 
Wandesforde. 

The  entire  district  was  granted  by  Boyal  Letters  Patent,  in  1617, 
to  Francis  Edgworth,  from  whom  it  came  by  purchase,  as  far  as  English 
law  oould  give  it,  to  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Ormonde,  in  right 
of  his  lady,  and  the  other  third  to  the  EarJ  of  Londonderry,  after  which 
the  inquisition  before  alluded  to  was  taken  in  1685,  upon  which,  in 
1636,  a  new  patent  was  passed  to  Sir  Charles  Coote  (named  by  Lords 
Ormonde  and  Londonderry  to  be  their  patentee).  In  the  a]:ticles  of 
impeachment  against  the  Earl  Strafford,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  it  was 
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alleged  '  that  in  a  time  of  profoond  peace  he  did,  in  a  warlike  and 
hostile  manner,  bring  the  King's  troops,  and  forcibly  take  possession 
of  the  whole  estate  of  said  Brenans,  of  said  territory  of  Idough,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  now  called  Castlecomer ;  and  said  Strafford  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Christopher  Wandesf  ord,  Esq.  (a  member 
of  an  old  Yorkshire  family),  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Brenans' 
estate,  made  him  Master  of  the  Bolls,  (Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer)  ? 
and  a  baronet  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.'  The  Brenans  afterwards 
made  application  to  King  Charles  the  First  and  the  Parliament  of 
England,  and  after  some  delay,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  was  sent 
to  bring  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  before  his  Majesty,  the  Council, 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  give  an  aecount  of  his  possession  of  Idough. 
The  result  was  that  Wandesforde  made  a  will  and  bequeathed  to  the 
family  of  the  Brenans,  their  children,  and  the  reputed  proprietors  of 
said  estate  of  Idough,  a.d.  1640,  *  so  much  money  severally  as  a  lease 
of  21  years'  purchase  of  these  lands  shall  be  valued  to  be  worth  to  the 
said  proprietors  by  the  Commissioners  as  appointed  by  Chancery.' 

The  O'Brenans  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  rather  troublesome 
neighbours  of  Sir  Christopher  Wandesforde.  His  fat  muttons  seem 
to  have  been  looked  upon  by  them  as  their  lawful  property.  On  the 
authority  of  Cumber,  a  descendant  of  Sir  Christopher,  Mr.  Grares  tells 
us  the  following  pertinent  anecdote : — **  The  good  knight's  seneschal 
and  officers,  being  at  one  time  engaged  in  search  for  their  master's 
missing  sheep,  were  plentifully  entertained  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  sept  with  most  excellent  mutton,  dressed  in 
various  shapes,  whilst  their  host  took  care  to  let  them  know  where  it 
came  from,  by  throwing  the  head  and  skin,  with  Sir  Christopher's 
brand  on  it,  over  the  shoulders  of  the  knight's  shepherd  as  they  were 
leaving  the  bawn.  O'Brenan  was,  as  a  natural  consequence,  arrested, 
conveyed  to  Dublin,  and  there  condemned  to  death.  But  Sir  C. 
Wandesforde,  moved  perhaps  by  the  above-board  dealing  of  his  Irish 
neighbour,  pardoned  him."  This  lenity  was  not  forgotten,  for  when, 
in  the  year  1641,  the  Castle  of  Comer,  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  weeks, 
surrendered  to  Captain  Bryan,  of  Whiteswall,  Captain  Edward 
Brenan  and  Captain  Philip  Purcell,  confederate  officer,  the  Brenans 
took  Lady  Wandesforde  and  her  children  under  their  protection  and 
conducted  them  in  safety  to  the  English  garrison  of  BallinakilL 

Alluding  to  this  siege,  in  1642,  John  Watkinson,  Parson  of 
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Castlecomer,  gave  evidence  thai  John  and  Edward  Brenan,  of  the 
Park,  Owen  Brenan,  of  Eiltown,  G-eoffrej  Brenan,  of  Grocnaclough, 
and  many  gentlemen  of  the  Ango-Norman  blood  of  Kilkenny,  headed 
by  Lord  Mountgarret,  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Castle  of  Comer, 
in  which  Flintan,  with  a  hundred  other  English,  took  refuge. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  0*Brenans  commenced  a  suit  in  the  courts  of  Dublin  against 
the  Wandesfordes  for  the  legacy  under  the  will  of  Sir  C.  Wandesforde, 
dated  October  2nd,  1640.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1689,  a  decree  was 
had  for  principal,  interest,  and  costs— £170,000  sterling.  However, 
in  the  11th  and  12th  of  William  and  Mary,  Sir  C.  Wandesforde,  then 
in  possession,  petitioned  Parliament,  praying  release  from  said  legacy, 
charging  the  O'Brenans  with  taking  up  arms  for  £ing  James  the 
Second  against  William :  said  petition  being  laid  before  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  a  proviso  was  made  before  both  Houses  in  favour  of  the 
O'Brenans  as  follows: — ''A  proviso  not  to  grant  release  to  Sir  C. 
Wandesforde,  Bart.,  from  the  natives  of  Idough,  called  Brenans,  for  a 
legacy  granted  to  them  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wandesforde,  deceased,  notwithstanding  the  outlawry  of 
the  said  Brenans." 

The  Wandesfordes  found  various  excuses  for  putting  off  the 
payment  of  the  legacy,  or  rather  partial  compensation  to  the  O'Brenans 
for  the  loss  of  their  ancient  principality.  And  thus  they  were 
surreptitiously  deprived  of  their  property,  and  swindled  out  of  £170,000* 

Our  authority  for  the  above  are  some  family  papers,  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  Mr.  Brenan,  of  Eden  Hall ;  and  also,  a  statement  of  our 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  M.  Marum,  of  Aharney  House,  which,  he  says, 
can  be  proved  from  Bobbins's  Abridgment,  page  250 ;  from  Martin's 
Statutes  of  England  and  Ireland,  Chancery  decree  of  1689. 

Father  Shearman's  account  of  the  relations  between  the  Wandes- 
fordes and  the  O'Brenans  is  somewhat  different  from  Mr.  Marum's  as  to 
details.  It  may  be  well  then,  to  give  it  as  it  appears  at  page  872,  No. 
xii.  of  the  "  Loca  Patriciana" : — 

"  In  the  year  1640,  October  2nd,  Sir  C.  Wandesforde  made  his 
will,  and,  evidently  knowing  that  the  O'Brenans  were  unjustly  dealt 
with,  he  left  a  sum  of  £6,000  to  trustees  for  their  benefit,  vide 
•  Prerogatives,  Wills,  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin.'  These  trusts  were 
evaded  under  various  pretexts.      In  1679  the  suit  was  revived  in 
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Cbancerj  against  tbe  representative  of  Sir  G.  Wandesforde.  Restitu- 
tion was  again  evaded,  and  again,  in  1687,  family  settlements  were 
interposed  to  bar  the  suit ;  and  on  the  allegation  that  the  claimants 
joined  in  the  late  rebellion  and  were  declared  outlawed,  their  rights, 
vested  in  the  King,  which,  on  petition  presented  bj  Sir  G.  Wandesforde, 
April  10,  1695,  King  William  III.  conferred  on  petitioner;  thus 
extinguishing  all  further  claims  on  part  of  the  O'Brenans.  Up  to 
this  period  the  various  claimants  of  the  legacy  in  their  last  wills 
bequeathed  their  rights  and  claims  against  the  Wandesfordes  to  their 
heirs  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  their  numerous  wills  and  testaments.  Since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  chief  families  of  the  0*Brenans  have 
left  their  old  haunts,  as  no  leases  would  be  given  to  the  respectable 
families  of  the  name  on  the  Gastlecomer  estate,  where  '  a  Brenan  in 
broadcloth'  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  old  clans  were  represented 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  by  the  Brenans  of  Crocawn,  Nicholas- 
town,  now  of  Eden  Hall,  of  the  clan  Mic  Conail,  Crutt,  and  Gastlecomer." 
Mr.  Tighe,  indeed,  tells  us,  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  the  Gounty 
of  Kilkenny,  that  the  last  representative  of  the  chiefs  of  the  O'Brenans 
bequeathed  his  right  and  title  in  the  territory  of  Idough  to  Anne, 
Gountess  of  Ormonde.  Such  a  bequest,  however,  even  if  really  made, 
would  be  altogether  invalid,  as  there  was  no  primogeniture  in  the  sept 
of  the  O'Brenans,  and  consequently,  their  rights  or  territory  could  not 
have  been  alienated  without  the  consent  of  each  and  every  clansman. 

We  have  now  traced  the  fortunes  of  this  noble  family  through  its 
chequered  history  of  a  thousand  years,  and  can  safely  assert  that  if 
family  pride  be  at  all  allowable,  the  O'Brenans  of  Idough  have  every 
reason  to  feel  a  legitimate  pride  in  the  antiquity  and  respectability  of 
of  their  old  Geltic  line. 

Glinging  with  a  desperate  tenacity  to  their  ancestral  property* 
their  love  for  their  country,  and  for  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  was 
only  equalled  by  their  attachment  to  the  faith  first  preached  to  them 
by  their  own  St.  Kieran,  and  afterwards,  by  the  Apostle  of  Ireland. 
To  preserve  that  faith  they  have  at  all  times  successfully  resisted  the 
threats  of  the  persecutor  and  the  wiles  of  the  proselytizer ;  and  hence, 
to  our  own  time,  there  is  no  district  of  Ireland  where  the  double  spirit 
of  love  for  the  old  country  and  religion  flourishes  with  more  intensity, 
than  it  does  in  the  barony  of  Fassadinan,  the  ancient  tribeland  of  the 
O'Brenans. 
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It  is  also  pleasant  to  witness  that,  notwitlistanding  all  the 
ricissitudes  of  fortune,  they  still  remain  the  predominant  and  most 
respected  family  in  fche  territory  oyer  which  their  ancestors  for  so  many 
centuries  ruled.  JSato  perpetua  !  May  they  ever  continue  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  devoted  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers, 
and  "  fine  old  Irish  gentlemen,  like  the  men  of  the  olden  times." 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  0*Brenans  are  :  Chutes ^  two  lions 
rampant,  combattant  Ardent,  supporting  a  sheaf  of  corn.  Or ;  in  chief, 
three  swords  in  a  saltire,  and  one  crossing  their  blades  in  f  ess  pomelled 
and  hUted  Or,  Motto :  ^'  Si  Deus  nobsicum  quis  contra  nos.  If  God 
be  with  us,  who  is  against  us."     Crest :  Mailed  hand  and  dagger. 

Mr.  Brenan,  of  Eden  Hall,  has  a  fine  photo  of  Christopher 
Wandesforde,  taken  from  a  genuine  likeness  now  in  the  possession  of 
Very  Bev.  Canon  Moore,  of  Johnstown.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  our  Society  with  another  copy. 


APPENDIX. 


REMARKABLE  CBRENANS. 


THB   ARCHBISHOP   OF   CASHEL. 

1 .  Dr.  John  Brenan,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  where  he  died  in  1 693.  He  was  a  cotemporary 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Plunket,  the  martyred  Primate  of  Ireland ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  interesting  particulars  concerning 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  sainted  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Dr. 
Brennan's  own  life  is  given  by  Dr.  Renehan  in  his  lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Ireland.  Our  venerated  Bishop  also  makes  frequent 
mention  of  him  in  his  "  Memoir  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Plunket." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hogan  for  the  following  sketch  of  Rev. 
M.  J.  Brenan,  the  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland  :— 

(the  penitent  fbiab.) 

2.  "  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Brenan  was  born  in  Maudlin- street,  Kilkenny, 
ten  years  before  the  end  of  the  last  century.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  tradesman — a  stone»cutter  and  mason  ;  and  provided  for 
his  son  the  best  education  his  means  enabled  him  to  procure.  He 
completed  his  studies  under  Father  McGrath,  in  the  old  Kilkenny 
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Academy,  now  the  Lorettb  ConTent.      During  his  studieB  Brenan 
showed  great  proficiency  and  aptitude  of  capacity,  and  soon  after  their 
completion  was  ordained  priest  by  Dr.  Marum.    He  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  preacher,  and  the  celebrity  he  thus  obtained  proved  too  much 
for  his  stock  of  common  sense  to  endure;  for,  entertaining  the  fullest  &kith 
in  his  own  abilities,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  egotism 
and  self-sufficiency,    which  led  to  insubordination,  and   finally  to 
apostacy.    From  his  patrons  in  the  Priests'  Protection  Society  he 
received  notice  that  he  was  to  preach  his  first  sermon  in  St.  George's 
church  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  then  a  fortnight 
distant.     He  accordingly  set  about  preparing  a  discourse  suitable  to 
that  distinguished  occasion.     But  as  he  sought  for  proof  after  proof 
to  vindicate  or  justify  his  apostacy,  he  discovered  in  this  exercise  of 
his  intellect,  that  his  passion  was  cooling,  and  that  his  reason  was 
returning,  and  that  he  was  only  seeking  for  evidence  to  vilify  the 
character  of  his  own  mother  church ;  and  was  he  now  going  to  tarnish 
by  falsehood  the  fair  fame  of  that  dear  matron  who  even  in  his 
state  of  degradation  held  out  her  arms  inviting  him  to  return  home  ? 
Bemorse  followed  ^  and  a  beam  from  a  higher  source  penetrated  the 
thick  web  in  which  vanity  and  pride  of  intellect  had  enveloped  his 
understanding  ;  the  full  reality  of  his  position  now  fell  upon  him  ;  he 
found  himself  the  companion  of  a  few  degraded  or  demented  apostates. 
He  dreaded  to  walk  the  streets  of  Dublin,  fearing  his  glance  should 
encounter  that  of  one  of  his  own  order ;  and  he  ultimately  made  up 
his  mind  that,  come  what  would,  or  cost  what  it  might,  he  would  make 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  power  reparation  for  the  scandal  of  his 
apostacy.    But  how  was  it  to  be  accomplished  ?    Who  will  now  believe 
the  statements  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  to  himself  of  having  publicly 
and  deliberately  vilified  the  church  in  which  he  was  bom  ?    A  bold 
idea  struck  him.    He  seized  on  it.    It  was  as  follows :  The  first  Sunday 
of  Advent  has  arrived ;  the  bell  of  St.  George's  church  invites  the 
most  fastidious  and  very  elite  of  a  Dublin  audience  to  hear  Father 
Brennan's  vindication  of  himself  for  renouncing  the  errors  of  Popery. 
Brennan  robed  himself  in  the  vestry  in  the  soutane,  surplice,  and  cap 
which  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  but  which  he  had 
doffed  for  the  last  three  years.     With  a  firm  step  he  ascended  the 
pulpit ;  and  the  same  self-possession,  self-defiance,  which  formed  the 
stumbling  block  of  his  downfall  now  sustained  him  in  the  most  trying 
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ordeal  of  his  emergencj.  A  breathless  silence  pervades  the  assemblage ; 
he  surreyed  by  a  glance  the  anxious  faces  before  him ;  and,  taking  off 
his  cap,  he  thus  opens  his  discourse :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen,"  accompanying  the  words 
with  the  usual  form  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  He  paused ;  the  audience 
looked  on  each  other  with  amazement.  Yet  the  idea  suggested  itself 
that  he  went  through  this  formula  for  the  purpose  of  scoffing  at  the 
Cross,  with  which  he  had  blessed  himself.  They  were  to  be  disappointed. 
Composure  being  restored,  the  pcnit'Ont  priest  lifted  himself  to  the 
full  proportion  of  his  stature,  and,  taking  the  Bible  in  his  right  hand 
he  held  it  aloft,  and  in  a  calm  voice  and  sententious  exhortation  he 
said, "  this  Bible  is  the  word  of  God."  This  removed  all  the  uneasiness, 
and  the  congregation  were  now  quite  at  home  with  their  preacher. 
He  continued,  "  By  the  contents  of  this  Bible  every  word  I  have  ever 
written  or  spoken  against  the  Catholic  Church  was  a  lie."  Rapidly 
descending  from  the  pulpit,  he  made  his  way  as  best  he  could  through 
his  audience,  which  he  left  in  a  state  of  utter  consternation.  He 
worked  his  way  through  the  back  slums  of  Dublin  to  the  house  of  the 
Capuchins,  in  Church-street.  It  was  Sunday  evening.  The  poor 
friars  had  just  finished  the  best  dinner  they  could  provide.  The 
penitent  priest  in  his  soutane,  surplice,  and  cap,  threw  himself  at  their 
feet,  told  them  with  tears  the  history  of  the  evening,  which  astounded 
the  poor  fathers  more  than  it  did  the  congregation  of  St.  George's 
church.  Brenan  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  order  of  the 
Capuchins ;  he  was  permitted  to  say  Mass,  but  never  restored  to  the 
faculties  of  preaching  or  hearing  confessions.  As  a  kind  of  equivalent 
for  which,  as  well  as  to  afford  himself  some  useful  occupation,  he  set 
himself  to  complete  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,"  which  noW 
perpetuates  his  name  and  memory.  The  last  Mass  he  celebrated  was  in 
Kilkenny,  in  the  old  Friary  Chapel  in  Walkin-street,  now  forty  years 


since." 


A   SOLDIEB  CONFB8SOB. 


3.  A  young  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  named  James  Brenan, 
who  lived  in  Castlecomer,  was  impeached  as  being  a  member  of  the 
Whiteboy  Confederacy.  He  enlisted  in  the  Kilkenny  Militia  by  advice 
of  his  landlord,  to  escape  being  arrested  tor  high  treason ;  and  the 
first  week  after  his  enlistment  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  sergeant. 

Six  months  afterwards  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  North  of 
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Ireland,  having  Lord  Ormonde  as  Colonel.  When  Snnday  came  his 
Lordship  marched  his  soldiers  to  worship  in  the  Protestant  church  of 
the  locality. 

Young  Brenan,  after  hearing  ridicule  thrown  upon  his  religion 
and  its  followers  bj  the  minister,  rowed  that  he  should  not  go  to  such 
a  place  again. 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  Sunday,  when  near  the  church  door,  he  V 

wheeled  round  from  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  and  went  to  a  private 
chapel  to  hear  Mass,  regardless  of  the  Colonel's  orders  to  the  contrary. 
Three  days  afterwards,  while  the  men  were  on  parade.  Lord  Ormonde 
asked  Brenan  why  he  disobeyed  orders  on  that  Sunday  P  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  enter  a  place  of  worship  where  his  religion  would  be 
insulted. 

Thereupon  Ormonde  ordered  that  he  should  be  tied  to  a  post  and 
receive  a  certain  number  of  lashes. 

When  the  punishment  was  being  administered,  and  a  great 
number  of  lashes  had  been  given,  the  doctor  ordered  Brennan  to  be 
cut  down,  saying  that  any  further  punishment  would  endanger  his 
life.     He  was  then  sent  to  hospital. 

A  Mr.  Brenan,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Callan,  wrote  to  his  v 

brother-in-law,  Mr.  Power,  of  Darrigal,  Co.  Waterford,  who  wrote  to 
the  I>uke  of  York,  describing  the  punishment  inflicted,  and  the  reasons 
thereof ;  and  before  Brenan  had  fully  recovered,  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  his  former  regiment  was  received  for  him  by  Power, 
together  with  an  order  for  one  pound  sterling,  to  be  given  him  by 
Ormonde,  for  eveiy  stroke  that  he  had  received. 

"the  titepbntinb  boctoe." 

4.  Doctor  John  Brenan,  M.D.,  of  Dublin,  who  died  1880,  was  called 
<<  The  Turpentine  Doctor,"  as  much  from  his  bitter  caustic  verses,  as 
from  his  habit  of  prescribing  turpentine,  as  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  He  was  son  of  Bridget  Frances  Daly,  of 
Broughal  Castle,  and  Dermot  O'Brenan,  a  sdon  of  the  clan  Gil  Patrick. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Conell  Loughnan,  of  Gkirdiner-street,  Dublin,  still  ^ 

survives,  and  retains  in  her  possession  a  quantity  of  his  letters  and 
papers. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Doctor's  lucubrations  was  his  satire 
on  the  Dublin  doctors ;  but  as  that  is  so  generally  known,  I  will,  for 
the  sake  of  its  local  association,  give,  as  a  specimen  of  his  turpentine 
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muBe,  the  following  yerses  written  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph  for  a 
clerical  friend  of  his  in  Castlecomer.     The  name  is  fictitious  : — 

"  Here  lies,  not  so  very  gaily," 

The  pseudo-reverend  Parson  Healj, 

Parish  Bector  of  Castlecomer, 

Who  never  read  a  word  of  Homer ; 

Whose  appetite  was  orthodox, 

Concerning  bacon,  hens,  and  cocks. 

Whose  charity  to  every  sinner 

Was  great,  when  asked  by  them  to  dinner  -, 

In  fact,  as  long  as  he  was  able. 

He  fought  the  devil  at  the  table ; 

And  finding  death  was  drawing  near 

He  took  a  double  dose  of  beer. 

He  died — and  gracious  heaven  be  thanked ! 

He  got  himself  well  signed  and  franked, 

And  in  the  post-box  safely  thrown. 

To  heaven  he  journeyed  all  alone, 

Where  to  arrive,  he  cannot  fail, 

Unless  the  devil  robs  the  mail. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES  OF  THE  ABBEY  OP  DUNBEODT. 

BY  JAMES  MOBBIN,  ESQ.,  DANGAN  HOUSE. 

On  the  Patent  Boll,  Chancery,  of  the  thirty-second  of  Elizabeth, 
is  a  conveyance,  not  dated,  whereby  Henry,  Marshal  of  Ireland, 
seneschal  of  the  dominions  of  Earl  Richard,  son  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  granted  and  conveyed  to  St  Mary  and  St.  Benedict,  and 
the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Beldewes,  the  lands  of  Arfihinci,  and  other 
lands  in  Wexford,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  Abbey  there  for 
Monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  To  hold  for  ever  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms.  In  1182  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Beldewes  made  a  cession  to 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  the  Blessed  Yirgiu  Mary  of  the  whole  right 
and  claim  which  they  possessed,  by  the  grant  of  Henry,  over  iJie  new 
foundation  of  Dunbrody ;  and  John,  Lord  of  Ireland,  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  confirmed  the  grant. 

On  the  close  roll  of  the  188th  of  Henry  the  Third  is  a  note  to 
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the  effect  that : — '*  Roger  Fitz-Pagan  attorns  Richard  Fitz-Pagan 
agaijQst  the  Abbey  of  Dunbrodj,  touching  four  carucates  of  land,  and 
against  Adam,  Christopher,  and  Walter  Abernum,  touching  three 
carucates  each,  all  in  Bawjmoel.  Letters  thereupon  are  directed  to 
the  Justiciary  of  Ireland  :  and  on  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  16th  of  Henry 
the  Third,  the  King  confirms  to  the  Abbey  of  the  Port  of  St.  Mary  of 
Dunbrody,  the  order  of  the  Abbot  and  Chapter  General  of  the 
Cistercians,  regarding  the  Abbey  of  Ghinewadem,  reducing  it,  on 
account  of  its  poverty,  to  a  grange  of  the  former  Abbey  of  Port  St. 
Mary  of  Dunbrody,  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and,  as  some  evidence  of 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland  at  this  period,  on  the  same  roll  is  a  licence 
to  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Fumes,  to  send  a  friar  of  their  house  to 
Ireland,  to  purchase  corn  and  other  provisions  for  their  maintenance ; 
and  his  Majesty  at  the  same  time  sends  a  protection  for  the  itinerant 
friar;  similar  letters  of  protection  are  directed  to  the  Justiciary  of 
Ireland,  for  the  friars  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  about  to  go  to  that 
country  to  visit  their  Order,  with  a  clause  directing  the  Justiciary  to 
give  the  friars  aid  in  taming  the  "  mad  pride  and  proud  madness"  of 
those  who  rebel  against  the  reformation  of  the  Order. 

In  the  year  1282  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  the  Abbot  of  Dunbrody 
had  severe  contests  touching  its  possessions. 

In  1296  Walter  Earl  of  Pembroke  confirmed  to  the  Abbey  the 
grants  of  Henry  and  Earl  Richard,  namely,  the  lands  of  Archorsheiy 
and  Croscormack,  the  grove  near  the  water,  and  the  stretch  of  land 
along  the  river  called  Eemphill,  to  the  torrent  which  runs  from  the 
south  and  falls  into  the  Kemphill  at  Malpas,  and  from  Malpas  to  the 
way  leading  to  Taghmon.  The  Earl  also  granted  to  the  Monks  the 
lands  of  £allatrun,  CusdufEe,  Rathcron,  Coulath,  Tyrliegan,  Lisculenan, 
Tyrigoveran,  Killesqard,  and  Ballygone,  and  so  on  by  the  torrent 
which  runs  from  Ballygroe  westward  and  Drumculpe;  the  same 
torrent  to  be  the  bounds  as  it  falls  into  the  river  of  Banna ;  and  he 
further  granted  the  lands  of  Duncannon  and  Dunbrody,  with  their 
churches,  chapels,  and  free  customs. 

In  1342  the  title  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  over  the  possessions 
of  this  house,  was  confirmed  by  the  Abbot  of  Mellif  ont,  as  head  of  the 
Cistercians  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  Abbot  of  Beldewes  at  a  general 
Chapter  of  that  Order. 

In  134>8  King  Edward  confirmed  the  charter  of  this  house ;  soon 
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after,  howeyer,  on  information  that  the  religieuge  of  the  establishment 
did  not  maintain  suf&cient  hospitality  or  duly  distribute  alms,  he  seized 
upon  all  their  temporalities. 

In  1874,  the  Pope,  having  long  previously  exempted  Dunbrody 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  granted  to  it  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  a  mitred  abbey:  this  abbot  became  Lord  of 
Parliament,  and  in  that  year  he  was  summoned  to  attend  one  held  in 
Dublin. 

In  1375,  the  Abbot  was  appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
pablic  peace  in  the  countj  of  Wexford  with  power  to  protect  true 
sabjects,  destroy  rebels,  restrain  the  giving  of  victuals,  horses,  or  alms 
to  the  Irish,  who  might  waver  in  their  allegiance,  and  seize  at  sea  any 
small  vessel  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  such. 

The  Abbot  was  subsequently  summoned  to  attend  Parliaments  in 
1377  and  1401 :  and  in  the  following  year  Henry  the  Fourth  confirmed 
all  the  possessions  of  the  monastery. 

About  1492,  Baron  Finglass,  in  his  "  Breviate,"  advised  the 
suppression  of  this  and  other  abbeys,  as  adjoining  to  the  Irishry  and 
giving  more  aid  and  support  to  those  Irishmen  than  to  the  King  or 
his  subjects,  and  that  they  should  be  given  to  young  lords,  knights, 
and  gentlemen  out  of  England,  "  which  shall  dwell  upon  the  same." 

In  the  year  1537,  bunbrody  and  all  its  possessions,  lands,  titles, 
and  advowsons  were  declared  vested  in  the  crown,  five  years  before  the 
general  suppression  of  the  monasteries  :  a  circumstance,  adds  our  late 
accomplished  antiquary,  Mr.  Dalton,  of  legal  importance  in  all 
questions  oonceming  its  rights.^ 

However  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  the  d3rd  year  of 
the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Eighth,  Aleux  Devereux,  the  last  abbot,  sur- 
rendered the  monastery  and  all  its  possessions,  pursuant  to  an  Act 
passed  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Limerick,  on  the  15th  of  February,  in 
the  23rd  year  of  the  King,  and  continaed  till  the  7th  of  March 
following. 

In  the  State  Paper  Office  in  London  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Osborne 
Itchingham,  stating  his  wish  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  the  wars  of  France, 
but,  should  his  services  be  considered  more  useful  in  Ireland,  he 
suggests  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Dunbrody  in  exchange  for  the 

1  Dalton. 
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manor  of  Netberhall,  which  he  would  surrender.  In  token  of  homage 
he  sends  his  Majesty  a ''  hobby." 

Accordingly  by  letters  patent,  dated  4th  October,  in  the  37th  year 
of  his  reign,  Henry  the  Eight  granted  the  monastery  of  Dunbrody  and 
all  its  manors,  lands,  churches,  chapels,  and  possessions  to  Sir  Osborne. 
To  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  male.  In  this  patent  the  yast  possessions 
of  the  monastery  are  set  out  in  detail,  minute  even  to  the  tithe  of  fish 
of  Ballyhack. 

By  Tirtue  of  this  patent.  Sir  Osborne  became  seized  in  his  demesne, 
as  if  fee  tail  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  of  the  monastery 
and  all  its  possessions,  the  reyersion  being  in  the  Crown :  and  died 
leaying  two  sons,  Edward  and  Charles. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1565,  Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Sydney, 
Lord  Deputy,  and  to  the  Chancellor,  with  a  warrant  to  make  a  sufficient 
grant  to  Edward  Itchingham,  and  his  heirs  in  fee  simple  of  the 
monastery.  And  on  the  18th  of  June,  1569,  the  Queen  wrote  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  directing  a  grant  to  be  passed  to  Nicholas  White  of  the 
reversion  of  Dunbrody,  with  the  cell  of  St.  Katherine :  to  be  held  by 
knight*s  service. 

In  the  Public  Eecord  Office,  London,  is  a  letter,  dated  15th  August, 
1580,  from  Adam  Loftus,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  Secretary  Wylson, 
relative  to  the  proceedings  in  the  examination  and  hearing  of  the 
matter  in  controversy  for  the  abbey  of  Dunbrody,  claimed  by  the  Lady 
Itchingham  and  Edward,  her  son,  against  the  interest  of  Sir  William 
Drury ,  late  Lord  Justice,  referring  to  the  state  of  Sir  Wm.  Drury's  title  to 
the  Barony  of  Dunbrody,  and  reasons  for  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Itchingham  for  the  abbey,  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
course  of  commission  to  the  common  law,  and  brief  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  estate  of  the  Barony  of  Dunbrody  to  Sir  William  Drury,  with 
mention  of  his  three  daughters  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  the  gift 
of  Lady  Thame  to  two  of  them. 

In  the  same  department  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Nicholas  White, 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  to  Burghly,  sent  by  his  good  friend,  Bamell, 
reporting  good  hope  of  the  speedy  end  of  the  war,  and  White's  claim 
to  the  wardship  of  young  Itchingham  of  Dunbrody  ;  and  on  the  7th 
February,  1584,  White  again  wrote  to  Burghly,  stating  his  disap- 
pointment that  her  Majesty  refused  to  suffer  him  to  repair  over ;  and 
again  adverting  to  the  controversy  with  the  Lady  of  Thame,  touching 
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Itchingham'8  lands,  called  Dunbrodj ;  and  on  tbe  12th  March  in  the 
next  year  White  again  sends  over  Bumell  to  Burghlej  to  end  the 
controTersy,  and  recommending  the  suit  of  the  messenger. 

In  the  year  1592  (34th  Elizabeth)  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in 
England  wrote  to  the  Lord  Archbishop,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
Chief  Baron,  informing  them  that  the  three  accompanying  petitions 
had  been  presented  to  them  on  behalf  of  Lady  Itchingham  and  Edward 
her  son,  pretending  that  they  had  been  injured  by  certain  persons 
withholding  the  reyenue  and  possessions  of  the  abbey,  which  they 
alleged  to  belong  to  them,  and,  as  the  case  presented  many  branches 
and  points  which  their  lordships,  without  sufficient  knowledge,  could 
not  have  examined,  they  refer  those  petitions  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Lord  Archbishop,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Chief  Baron,  praying 
them  to  summon  the  parties  interested  before  them :  to  inform 
themselves  how  stands  the  case,  to  make  some  final  determination,  if 
they  can,  or  else  to  certify  what  they  had  done  in  the  matter  to  enab]^ 
their  lordships  to  answer  such  parties  as  might  repair  to  them  in  the 
matter^ 

On  the  Patent  BoU  of  the  86,  37,  88  Elizabeth  is  a  memorandum 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Council's  letters  touching  the  cause  between 
Itchingham  and  White,  together  with  a  petition  concerning  the  same 
enclosed,  had  been  received  by  their  lordships  on  the  15th  June,  1594. 

This  is  followed  by  the  petition  of  Andrew  White  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Council,  complaining  that  Itchingham  had  by  untrue  and  cautelous 
suggestions  procured  letters  from  their  lordships  to  the  Lord  Deputy 
in  petitioner's  absence,  praying  that  further  proceedings  should  be 
suspended,  as  he  "  was  willing  to  make  any  amends  that  should  be 
arbitrarily  thought  fit  in  honesty  or  conscience  to  redeem  the  vexation 
of  so  clamorous  an  adversary."' 

On  the  20th  July,  1595,  the  Lords  of  the  Coancil  of  England 
replied  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and 
Chief  Baron,  stating  they|had  receifed  another  petition  from  White 
in  the  matter  at  variance  between  him  and  Itchingham,  and  directing 
them  finally  to  determine  the  controversy,  as  they  should  &ad  cause  in 
reason,  equity,  and  conscience. 

It  would  appear  that  this  contention  was  finally  determined  in 

I  Morrin's  Records. 

,  Morrin  s  Patent  Bolls,  vol.  2,  p.  388. 
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faTOur  of  Edward  Itcbingbam,  for  it  will  be  remembered  be  bad  an 
estate  in  fee  tail,  Wbite  being  entitled  to  tbe  reyersion  onlj. 

Edward  died  witbout  issue,  wbereupon  all  tbe  possessions  mentioned 
in  tbe  letters  patent  descended  to  Jobn  Itcbingbam,  son  of  Cbarles, 
brotber  and  beir  of  Edward,  wbose  son  was  beir  of  Sir  Osborne,  and 
on  tbe  Patent  Boll  of  tbe  44tb  of  Elizabetb  is  a  grant  of  lirery  of  tbe 
possessions  of  Obarles  to  Jobn,  bis  nepbew  and  beir.  1 

On  tbe  20tb  Marcb,  1606,  King  James  tbe  First  issued  a 
commission,  called  a  "  Commission  of  Grace,"  and  tbe  commissioners 
were  autborised  to  survey  tbe  Iribb  territories  and  counties,  to  examine 
wbat  estate  or  interest  tbe  tenants  bad  tbereon,  bj  wbat  rent  and 
service,  of  wbat  lords  tbey  were  bolden,  and  if  tbe  title  was  found  to 
be  witbout  defect  tben  to  regrant  the  possessions  in  question. 

A  new  commission  for  "  remedy  of  defective  titles,"  issued  on  tbe 
26tb  June,  1610,  wberein  tbe  king  expresses  a  desire  to  free  bis  loyal 
subjects  from  sucb  vexations  and  suits  as  bad  been  attempted;  to 
prevent  cavil  and  molestation  in  future,  and  tbat  sucb  as  desired  to 
settle  and  establisb  tbeir  estates  for  tbemselves  and  posterity  migbt 
upon  composition  obtain  letters  patent  in  confirmation  of  tbeir  title. 

Accordingly  King  James  tbe  First,  by  letters  patent,  dated  20tb  « 

January,  in  tbe  nintb  year  of  bis  reign,  granted  and  confirmed  to  Jobn 
Itcbingbam  tbe  entire  poHsessions  of  tbe  monastery :  to  bold  to  bim 
and  bis  beirs  male. 

Jobn,  being  so  possessed,  conveyed  all  tbe  premises  appertaining 
to  tbe  late  monastery  to  Eicbard  Wbitty,  Andrew  Wbitty,  Bobert 
Talbot,  William  Crofton,  and  Edward  Crofton,  in  trust  for  sucb  uses 
and  purposes  as  sbould  be  expressed  and  declared  in  bis  last  will. 

We  pass  over  all  tbe  inquisitions  wbicb  were  taken  at  different 
periods  to  ascertain  precisely  tbe  possessions  of  tbe  &jnily  of 
Itcbingbam,  and  tbe  numerous  deeds,  wills,  and  conveyances  contained 
at  great  lengtb  in  tbose  documento.  Tbey  are  ef  peculiar  interest  to 
tbe  present  noble  proprietor,  but  not  to  tbe  audience  I  bave  tbe  bonour 
to  address.  ^ 

Jobn  Itcbingbam  died  on  tbe  16tb  July,  1616,  leaving  a  son, 
Osborne.  Margaret,  bis  widow,  married  Sir  Terence  Dempsy,  sub- 
sequently elevated  to  tbe  peerage  by  tbe  title  of  Lord  Glenmalirie. 

Jobn  bad  an  only  daughter,  Jane,  and,  having  no  male  issue,  bis 
possessions  would  bave  reverted  to  tbe  Crown  or  to  tbe  beirs  of  White, 
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who  obtained  from  Elizabetb  a  grant  of  the  revenues ;  but,  to  defeat 
this  calamity,  John  applied  to  Charles  the  First,  supplicating  a  new 
charter  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
reToking  the  grant  in  fee  tail  to  Sir  Osborne  Itchingham,  and  confirm 
to  John  and  his  descendants  for  ever  the'possession  of  the  monastery. 

Charles  the  First  complied  with  the  request,  and  by  patent,  dated 
6th  September,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  and  confirmed 
to  John,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever  the  monastery  in  question. 
Jane  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  her  ancestors,  and  married  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  who  afterwards  became  second  Earl  of  Donegal. 
Under  the  distribution  of  the  forfeitures  of  1641,  Sir  Arthur  became 
entitled  to  Dunbrody.  His  possessions,  however,  having  been  disturbed 
by  some  members  of  the  Itchingham  family,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
grant  and  confirm  it  by  a  vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  the 
year  1665. 

The  Earl  had  a  sou  named  Arthur,  who  became  third  Earl, 
married  Lady  Forbes,  and  had  two  sons,  Arthur,  foxirth  Earl,  who 
died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Arthur,  who 
became  fiirst  Marquis  of  Donegal.  He  died,  leaving  two  sons,  Oteotge 
Augustus,  second  Marquis,  and  Lord  Spencer  Stanley  Chichester. 

The  latter  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  GkJlon,  and 
had  a  son,  Arthur,  who  became  Earl  of  Templemore.  He  married 
Lady  Augusta  Paget,  and  had  a  son,  Henry  Spencer,  present  Earl  of 
Templemore,  owner  of  the  possessions  of  this  once  glorious,  beautiful, 
and  never-to-be-forgotton  Abbey  of  Dunbrody. 

A  recent  writer  states:  ''This  old  abbey  is  one  of  the  old 
monuments  on  which  imagination  loves  to  recall  those  scenes  o'er 
which  the  old  chroniclers  lover  to  linger,  and  picture  all  that  is  good 
and  bright  ;•  the  dark  shades  flit  away  while  we  thus  stand  and  think 
of  the  doings  of  the  dead.  Sad,  indeed,  are  now  the  ruins  of  the 
splendid  window,  and  dismal  to  behold  the  monuments  that  some  time 
since  reared  their  forms  on  high,  and  defined  the  precincts  of  the 
chapel  of  the  abbey.  The  hoaiy  walls  standing  unroofed,  save  by  the 
azure  sky,  the  unglazed  windows  admitting  a  gleam  of  sunlight  on  the 
spot  where  the  monks  knelt  and  worshipped,  call  up  very  different 
feelings  from  the  disappointment  and  vexation  that  oppress  us  when 
now  those  walls  are  a  mass  of  prostrate  ruin,  and  the  gorgeous  window 
a  heap  of  broken  stones.    The  noble  owner  of  a  work  of  art  that 
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money  could  not  purchase,  and  which  those  who  dwell  upon  his 
property,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  proudly  regard  as  the  highest 
ornament  in  the  district,  has  allowed  the  wanton  hand  of  man,  and  the 
relentless,  but  more  innocent,  stroke  of  time  and  the  elements  to  work 
sad  haroc  with  the  long-drawn  aisles  and  richly-carved  stone  work. 
Not  long  since  the  western  gable  presented  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
window,  and  the  carvings  and  beautiful  arches  of  the  nave  and  side- 
chapels  were  perfect.  Notv  the  western  gable  has  fallen,  the  ruins  of 
the  entire  southern  arcade  of  the  nave  incumbers  the  grass-grown  area 
of  the  building,  whilst  every  carved  boss,  capital,  and  corbel,  within 
reach  of  vandal  hands,  have  been  recklessly  hammered  into  a  shapeless 
mass,  and  all  this  with  not  even  the  poor  excuse  to  plead  that  the 
sculptures  were  carried  away  as  curiosities,  but  simply  in  compliance 
with  a  wanton  and  sacrilegious  desire  for  the  destruction  and  spoliation 
of  what  was  once  beautiful  in  art  or  interesting  in  association/'^ 

Brewer,  in  his  ''  Beauties  of  Ireland,"  informs  us  "  the  abbey  was 
founded  in  the  year  1182  by  Harvey  de  Montmorency,  one  of 
StrongboVs  followers,  who,  in  order  to  redeem  a  mispent  life, 
conferred  on  it  the  lands  apportioned  to  him  as  a  successful  adventurer, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  a  community  of  Cistercian 
Monks  from  Shropshire  being  invited  to  make  it  their  abode.  De 
Montmorency,  Lord  de  Marisco,  Marshal  to  Henry  the  Second, 
Constable  of  Ireland,  and  Seneschal  of  Leinster  for  Earl  Strongbow, 
is  generally  called  Harvey's  nephew,  being  the  paternal  uncle  of  the 
Earl's  first  wife,  Aliva,  or  Isabella  de  Marisco. 

Harvey  having  obtained  from  King  Dermot  M'Morrogh  extensive 
grants  of  land  in  Ibh  Kinselagh,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  northern 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  barony 
of  Shelbume,  together  with  other  lordships  from  Earl  Strongbow, 
established  in  the  two  first  named  baronies  a  numerous  colony  of  his 
followers  and  relations,  and  finally,  retiring  from  the  world,  took  the 
cowl  in  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury." 

'' Harvey  endowed  the  monasteiy  with  lands  in  the  Barony  of 
Shelbume,  which  at  present  constitute  the  Union  of  St.  James,  and, 
according  to  M.  de  Chesne's  "  Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Montmorency," 
the  lands  granted  to  the  Constable  amounted  to  200  manors  and 
villages." 

1  Wexford  Indejpendsni. 
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The  foundatioii  charter  of  Bunbrodj  Abbey  is  inserted  at  full 
length  in  the  Monasticon  Anglicannm,  vol.  2,  p.  1027. 

"  The  Union  of  St.  James  is  bounded  on  the  West  and  W.N.W. 
bj  the  Suir,  from  the  conflux  with  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow,  to  the 
near  end  of  the  harbour  of  Wexford ;  on  the  East  by  the  Union  of 
Tintem ;  on  the  South  by  the  Union  of  Fethard,  and  on  the  north  by 
Cample  Hill,  part  of  the  Union  of  Whitechurch  and  part  of  Tintem. 
Its  length  and  breadth  are  four  miles  each,  being  nearly  of  a  square 
form,  and  contains  25  townlands  and  part  of  three  others."^ 

The  Abbot  enjoyed  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  the  establishment 
flourished  up  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  when  Peter  Devereux,  the 
last  Abbot,  exchanged  his  Abbey  for  the  See  of  Ferns.  From  that 
time  the  number  of  the  community  decreased,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
monastery  was  abandoned. 

**  Its  ruins,"  continues  Brewer,  "  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
and  magnificent  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  They  are  situated  on  a 
verdant  slope,  gently  inclining  to  the  shore  of  the  harbour,  and 
comprise  the  skeleton  of  the  Convent  Chapel,  the  refectory,  the 
foundations  of  the  cloisters,  together  with  a  great  part  of  the  domestic 
buildings. 

''  The  nave  is  divided  into  a  body  and  side  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
pointed  arches,  eighteen  feet  in  width  and  thirty  feet  in  height, 
supported  by  square  piers.  The  inside  of  each  of  these  arches  is 
adorned  with  a  moulding,  which  springs  from  handsome  consoles,  and 
produces  a  pleasing  effect.  A  square  tower  rises  from  the  central  part 
of  the  edifice,  and  is  sustained  by  arches  fifty  feet  in  height.  This 
tower,  although  not  imgraceful,  is  of  low  proportions,  the  entire  height, 
from  the  supporting  arches  to  the  parapet,  being  little  more  than 
thirty  feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  church  is  nearly  two  hundred 
feet,  and  is  in  the  same  state  of  lingering  decay  as  the  nave.  The 
great  window  over  the  west  entrance  is  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
comprises  three  tall  and  narrow  lights,  with  three  quatref oil  openings 
in  the  screen  of  masonry  that  fills  the  head  of  the  arch.  The  doorcase 
of  the  western  entrance,  now  mutilated,  inclines  towards  the  circular 
form,  and  appears  to  have  been  handsomely  ornamented.  In  its  more 
perfect  state  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Archdall  as  "  being  adorned  with 
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filigree  open  work,  cut  in  the  stone,  and  so  raised  as  to  allow  a  finger 
easily  under  it.'*  The  transepts  measure  from  north  to  south  one 
hundred  feet.  In  each  transept  are  three  chapels,  which  have  groined 
ceilings,  and  lighted  by  narrow  pointed  windows." 

"  In  this  yenerable  church  are  still  to  be  seen  four  arches,  once 
containing  sepulchral  monuments.  Near  the  high  altar  remained 
until  lately,  in  a  deep  niche,  a  monument  of  black  marble,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Constable,  Hanrey  de  Montmorency,  who  died  in 
the  year  1205,  at  the  age  of  75,  and  was  here  interred.  The  monument 
was  ornamented  with  small  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  represented 
fleur  de-lis,  and  sustained  a  slab,  on  which  was  placed  the  recumbent 
efiEigy  of  the  deceased,  his  shirt  of  mail  appearing  characteristically 
beneath  his  religious  garment.  In  the  right  hand,  which  reposed  in 
his  breast,  he  held  a  chalice,  and  in  the  left  apparently  a  small 
truncheon.  The  head  was  bare.  The  statue  was  remoTed  from  its 
place,  and  wantonly  broken  to  pieces  by  a  party  of  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  garrison  of  Duncannon  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  1798. 
In  a  niche,  or  recess  near  the  monument  was  interred  Herlewin  de 
Marisco,  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  who  died  in  1216." 

This  ancient  pile  is  truly  a  monument  of  monastic  piety  and 
grandeur.  One  feels  approaching  it  a  degree  of  reyerential  awe, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness ;  but' its  glories, 
its  anthem,  and  the  strain  of  its  hooded  choir,  ''  mingling  with  the 
cadence  of  the  waters,"  have  died  away  in  the  stream  of  time.^ 

Grose  gives  two  yiews  of  this  abbey.  There  is  another  in  a 
volume  of  Urban's  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and  a  superior  sketch  in 
Fisher's  "  Ireland  Illustrated." 

A  reverend  writer  thus  pathetically  laments  the  ruin  and  dese- 
cration of  our  monastic  institutions :  "  The  green  mounds  of  the  dead« 
the  traditional  reverence  of  the  people,  the  drooi)ing  willow  and  the 
hoary  ash  spreading  its  branches  over  the  consecrated  ground,  the 
site  of  many  a  sanctuary,  have  been  long  uprooted  and  profaned. 
The  grey  walls  or  ivy-mantled  ruins  of  others  stand  still,  records  of 
past  Ages,  heirlooms  of  piety  and  charity,  speaking  to  the  heart,  and 
recalling  to  memory  those  ages  of  &.ith  and  philantrophy  when,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  ''  Ireland  was  the  school  of  the  West,  the  habitation  of 

*  "Cuttings  from  my  Common-pin ce  Boofes;'*  Wexford  Independent;  Pro- 
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sanctity  and  literature.  Clonard  is  gone,  Lismore  is  gone,  Kildare, 
Devenish,  all  their  ancient  landmarks  have  been  swept  away.  The 
hand  of  the  spoiler  has  torn  up  these  sanctuaries  of  the  faith  and  piety 
of  our  lathers.  Their  halls  are  no  longer  filled,  the  door  of  hospitality 
is  no  longer  open  to  the  poor,  the  traveller,  or  the  wayfarer ;  silence — 
the  silence  of  the  grave —reigns  supreme  around  those  holy  places, 
where  the  cheerful,  joyous  youth,  the  pious  chant  of  the  monk,  the 
sacred  song  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  amidst  incense  and  ceremony,  once 
resounded;  all  that  the  power  of  this  world  could  effect  has  been 
accomplished  ;  the  monastery,  the  gorgeous  temple,  the  abbey  chiurch 
have  disappeared ;  the  abbey  lands  have  been  seized,  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor  confiscated.^ 

^'  The  grave  monk  walketh  no  more  in  the  cloister,  nor  seeketh  his 
pallet  in  the  dormitory  ;  Vesper  or  matin  song  resound  not  as  of  old 
within  the  grand  old  abbey.  Stripped  are  the  altars  of  their  silver 
crosses,  the  shrines  of  their  votive  offerings  and  precious  relics :  pyx 
and  chalice,  thurible  and  vial,  golden-headed  pastoral  staff  and  mitre, 
embossed  with  pearls,  candlestick  and  Christmas  ship  of  silver,  salver, 
basin  and  ewer,  all  are  gone ;  the  splendid  sacristy  has  been  despoiled. 
The  libraries,  well  stored  with  revered  tomes,  have  been  pillaged,  and 
their  content^i  cast  to  the  flames,  and  thus  long-laboured  manuscripts, 
the  fruit  of  years  of  patient  industry,  with  glorious  illuminated  missals, 
are  irrecoverably  lost.  The  infirmary  no  longer  receiveth  the  sick ; 
in  the  locutory  sitteth  no  more  the  guest ;  the  hospitium  is  tenantless ; 
no  longer  in  the  mighty  kitchens  is  prepared  the  prodigious  supply  of 
food,  destined  for  the  poor  or  the  entertainment  of  the  traveller.  No 
kindly  porter  stands  at  the  gate  to  bid  the  stranger  welcome 
and  partake  of  the  munificent  abbot's  hospitality.  Closed  are  the 
buttery  hatches  and  the  pantries,  and  the  daily  dole  of  bread  has 
ceased ;  closed  also  to  the  brethren  is  the  refectory.  The  cellarer's 
office  is  ended.  The  strong  ale  which  he  brewed  in  October  is  tapped 
by  the  trooper  and  the  stranger.  The  gallery,  the  pride  of  the  abbot's 
lodging,  a  model  of  architecture,  is  filled,  not  with  white-robed 
ecclesiastics,  but  with  a  brutal  soldiery.  Neglected  is  the  little  oratory 
where,  night  and  day,  the  abbot  used  to  pray.  All  the  old  religious 
and  hospitable  uses  of  the  abbey  are  foregone.  The  reverend  stilness 
of  the  cloisters,  scarce  broken  by  the  quiet  tread  of  the  monks,  is  now 

I  Diocese  of  Meath,  ancient  and  modem ;  Qodkin. 
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disturbed  by  armed  heel  and  clank  of  sword,  while  in  its  saintly  courts 
are  heard  the  ribald  song,  the  profane  jest,  the  angry  brawl.  Of  the 
brethren  only  those  tenanting  the  cemetery  are  left.  All  are  gone' 
driven  forth  with  stripes  and  cruel  curses  to  seek  refuge  where  they 

may." 

A  sad  change  has  come  over  the  abbey.  In  the  plenitude  of  its 
pride  and  power  has  it  been  cast  down,  desecrated,  and  despoiled  ;  its 
treasures  carried  off,  its  ornaments  sold,  its  granaries  emptied,  its 
possessions  wasted,  its  storehouses  sacked,  its  cattle  slaughtered.  But 
though  stripped  of  its  wealth  and  splendour,  though  deprived  of  all 
the  religious  graces  that,  like  rich  incense,  lent  an  odour  to  the  fane, 
its  external  beauty  was  yet  unimpaired,  its  proportions  undiminished. 
Carefully  was  the  abbey  preserved  by  its  reverend  rulers,  and  where 
reparations  or  additions  were  needed  they  were  judiciously  made. 
Thus  age  had  lent  it  beauty  by  mellowing  its  freshness  and  toning  its 
hues,  while  no  decay  was  perceptible.  Without  a  struggle  had  it 
yielded  to  the  captor,  so  that  no  belt  of  walls  or  towers,  though  so 
strongly  constructed  as  to  have  offered  effectual  resistance,  were 
injured,^ 

In  1292  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  visited  an  Irish  monastery , 
and,  noting  its  hospitality,  observes  "  there  was  a  great  number  of 
pilgrims,  scholars,  people  without  a  home,  and  knights,  too,  living  at 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  goodly  bishop  daily  enquired  if  all  had  got 
their  fill  of  bread,  meat,  and  beer ;  and,  whilst  he  thus  felt  anxious  for 
the  social  comfort  of  those  who  came  to  seek  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
he  partook  himself  of  a  cake  of  bread,  wild  herbs,  and  water ; 
sometimes  he  ate^a  fowl  or  fish,  but  only  on  solemn  festivals  of  the 
church." 

"  All  the  monasteries  were  in  effect  great  hospitals :  they  relieved 
many  persons  daily,  and  likewise  entertained  travellers." 

Mallet,  a  Swiss  historian,  describes  the  monastic  inmates  as  men 
'  who  had  softened  the  manners  of  the  people,  diffused  learning,  and 
were  remarkable  for  benevolence  of  those  in  need.'  Drake,  Turner,  and 
Bates  have  the  generosity  to  bear  testimony  to  the  religious,  moral, 
and  social  effect  the  abbeys  had  on  the  community  at  large ;  and 
Cobbett  likewise  speaks  thus  of  those  much-injured  and  calumniated 
institutions  :  **  A  monastery  was  the  centre  of  a  circle  in  the  country, 
drawing  to  it  all  that  were  in  need  of  relief,  advice,  and  protection, 
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and  containing  a  body  of  men  or  women  having  no  care  of  their  own, 
but  wisdom  to  guide  the  inexperienced,  and  wealth  to  relioTe  the 
distressed." 

Another  writer  observes :  "  There  is  nothing  which  excites  such 
stirring  memories,  or  casts  such  gloom  over  one's  feelings,  as  a  visit  to 
the  ruins  of  some  celebrated  ecclesiastical  establishment.  When 
standing  amid  g^ves,  tombstones,  and  mouldering  walls,  we  reflect  on 
the  past ;  how  there  the  Divine  Of&ce  was  chanted,  night  and  day,  and 
the  Benediction  of  Heaven  invoked  upon  a  sinful  world  by  hearts 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  When  we  think  of  the  holy  aspirations 
and  resolves,  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  ordinations,  the  last  farewell 
of  generation  after  generation  of  young  missionaries  to  their  Alma 
Mater  before  entering  on  their  perilous  warfare,  and  the  generous  and 
cheerful  welcome  with  which  the  young  aspirant  was  greeted  by  the 
good  old  monks  ;  when  we  think  of  the  easy  and  indulgent  landlords, 
the  happy  and  contented  tenantry,  the  well-clad  and  joyous  peasantry, 
the  board  of  hospitality,  spread  at  all  hours  for  the  indigent  and 
infirm,  the  traveller,  and  the  stranger;  the  sciences  encouraged, 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting ;  the  fine  arts  patronised ;  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  so  liberal,  so  disinterested,  so  generous  were  those 
ages  of  faith,  that  food  and  raiment,  and  even  books  were  gratuitously 
supplied  to  the  young  foreigner  who  sought  learning  and  the  science 
of  the  saints  in  our  western  isle ;  when  we  think  of  the  past,  and  then 
look  at  the  crumbling  walls,  the  ivy-clad  ruins,  the  silent  graves,  the 
loneliness,  solitude,  and  desolation  of  a  once  populous  and  frequented 
abbey,  with  sorrow  we  behold  a  wretched,  half-starved,  half-clad 
people,  and  lament  what  little  compassion  their  misery,  poverty, 
sufferings,  and  privations  excite  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have  been 
enriched  with  the  plunder  of  the  church  and  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.^ 

"  Who  that  has  stood  in  the  once  sacred  vestibule,  beneath  the 
rifted  arch  and  shattered  pillars  of  one  of  our  magnificent  old  ruins, 
has  not  felt  hiB  soul  glow  with  veneration  for  everything  around  him, 
from  the  moss  that  garlands  the  carven  saint  to  the  banner  of  time- 
wreathed  ivy  that  shakes  on  the  crumbling  bell  tower  I  Never  have 
we  yet  gazed  on  those  holy  relics  of  the  once  gorgeous  fanes  of  divinity 
without  experiencing  the  feelings  we  have  alluded  to.  The  elms  spring 
and  wave  their  brambles  in  the  arches,  where  once  the  long  procession 
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of  monk,  priest,  and  acolyte,  with  cross,  banner,  and  censer  passed 
down  magnificently.  The  fisher's  offerings  on  the  altar  of  his  patron 
saint  are  bleached  and  corroded  bj  the  winds  of  heaven !  the  forest 
wild  bird  sits  and  sings  in  the  mossy  niche  which  the  image  of  the 
martyr  of  God  once  adorned ;  yet,  despite  those  unequivocal  marks  of 
desolation  and  decay,  we  felt  our  hearts  inspired  by  the  same  sympathies 
as  they  would  four  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  gothic  portal  opened 
to  receive  the  faithful,  and  the  deep-toned  bell,  from  its  lofty  tower, 
sent  its  awakening  peal  over  vale  and  mountain. 

''  Beautiful  temples,  a  primitive  and  almost  exquisite  magnificence, 
amid  the  ravage  of  decay,  entwines  itself  around  them.  In  the 
clustering  shafts  and  graceful  sweep  of  the  pointed  arches  there  is 
architectural  splendour  ;  in  the  florid  tracery  of  trefoils,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  angel  faces,  darting  from  the  stone,  are  visible  proofs  that  the 
skill  and  intellect  of  the  designer  were  not  wanting;  and  scenes, 
characters,  and  events  are  depicted  in  the  stained  glass  of  the  stately 
muUioned  window,  which  remained  to  this  day  faithful  but  frail 
witnesses  of  the  unerring  faith  and  deep  piety  of  our  forefathers. 
True  it  is,  midnight  mass  has  ceased,  many  a  forest  tree  has  become 
hoary  sinc^  the  last  vesper  song  rolled  down  the  rough  nave  and 
chancel,  which  re-echo  to  our  footsteps.  Altar  and  shrines  are  gone, 
yet  the  ground  we  tread  is  sacred. 

"  How  inferior  are  our  modern  religious  temples  when  compared 
with  the  glorious  old  edifices  of  our  fathers.  Which  of  our  classic 
structures  of  to-day  possesses  the  grandeur  of  Mellifont,  the  stately 
gloom  of  Quin  Abbey,  the  solemnity  of  Holy  Cross,  the  grandeur  of 
imperial  Oashel,  the  magnificence  of  Jerpoint  or  Dunbrody,  not  to 
mention  Furness,  Fountains  or  Melrose.  Does  the  appearance  of  the 
village  church  spire  looking  up  from  its  thicket  of  tufted  trees  convey 
such  sentiments  of  religious  awe  to  the  mind  as  the  gloomy  and 
solemn  towers  of  the  Gothic  Abbey,  encompassed  by  its  funeral  elms  P 
Certainly  not.  Around  the  gorgeous  abbey  were  scattered  the  time 
sacred  dwellings  of  the  dead,  each  flag  on  which  the  pious  people 
knelt  was  a  record  of  him  who  slept  beneath,  and  the  lofty  tomb  of 
the  proud  Baron  a  silent  monitor  expressing  the  insignificance  of  life 
and  pointing  with  uplifted  finger  unto  heaven. 

''  Oh,  they  were  glorious  times,  those  days  of  old.  Through  the 
heather  paths  of  the  forest,  at  Sabbath  sunrise,  at  the  sound  of  the 
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earlj  matin  bell,  came  gronps  of  the  faithful  old  people  to  the 
sanctuary;  and  when  the  mellow  light  of  eyening  cast  its  glowing 
splendour  on  the  distant  hills  and  shades  of  the  greenwood,  that  same 
bell  sent  its  vesper  peal  to  heayen ;  then  the  yoice  of  the  priest  arose 
chanting  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Magnificat,  and  the  sounds  of  manj 
yoices  in  response  arose  from  the  chancel,  naye  aiid  aisle,  and  died  awaj 
in  their  distant  recesses.  Despite  the  ravages  of  time  and  ruin,  some 
of  those  stately  temples  remain  to  this  day  unblemished.  The  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  display  immense  mechanical  labour.  The  Coliseum  speaks 
of  the  gigantic  power  that  raised  it.  The  perishing  fanes  and  breathing 
statuary  of  Greece  tells  also  of  the  poetry  of  mind  and  refinement  of 
intellect  that  created  them. 

"  Noble  are  the  lessons  they  taught  and  still  continue  to  teach ;  but 
these  ruins  which  are  scattered  far  and  wide  through  our  homesteads, 
on  the  brow  of  the  barren  mountain,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  peaceful 
valley,  by  the  waters  of  storied  rivers,  and  on  the  rough  rocks,  that 
gird  the  ocean  and  battle  with  its  billows,  teach  a  more  sublime  truth, 
standing  alone,  as  they  do,  the  solitaiy  memorials  of  the  faith  of  a 
nation.  Nor  are  they  destitute  of  historic  associations.  The  dust  of 
Strongbow  rests  beneath  his  black  reclining  statue  in  the  aisle 
of  Christ's  church,  which  beheld  the  coronation  of  an  impostor. 
Many  a  golden  legend  is  told  of  the  gallant  Eaiights  mingled  in  the 
dust  or  reposing  in  the  rough  rocks  of  imperial  Cashel.  They  adorn 
the  solitude  and  stand  resplendent  in  the  waste  places.  Within  their 
silent  walls  many  a  holy  lesson  may  be  taught.  He  who  would  fly  the 
world  for  a  day  and  sit  within  one  of  those  ruined  vestibules  in 
communion  with  the  dead  beneath  him,  could  learn  a  salutary  lesson 
on  the  insignificance  of  humanity  with  a  force  which  no  preacher  could 
even  inculcate.  He  treads  perhaps  the  dust  of  heroes,  worth  and 
beauty ;  the  laugh  of  enjoyment,  the  smile  of  affection,  the  weird  voice 
of  the  bard,  and  accents  that  made  the  eye  of  affection^  kindle,  are 
tombed  beneath,  while  the  grey  and  mossy  walls  that  encompass  him, 
present  a  grand  monument  covering  a  universal  tomb.  Even  the  rude 
peasantry  entertain  a  veneration  approaching  superstition  for  every 
thing  connected  with  them.  The  ivy  leaves  which  mantle  their  desolate 
walls  are  regarded  as  representatives  of  health.  None  of  the  Abbey 
yew  will  be  taken  for  menial  purposes ;  and  the  silver  springs  which 
gush  within  the  shadow  of  their  walls  are  never  desecrated  by  being 
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made  subservient  to  domestic  requirements.  Here  in  tbe  ruined 
portal,  the  cowled  monk  once  distributed  tbe  daily  bread  to  tbe 
assembled  poor ;  bere  on  tbis  mossed  and  ivy-girded  eminence  tbe 
abbot  once  preacbed  on  deatb  and  resurrection:  wbere  tbe  steps 
ascend  to  tbe  ruined  sbrine,  tbe  mysteries  of  God  were  celebrated,  and 
oracles  propbesied  '  truer  far  tban  oak,  or  dome,  or  tripod  ever  spoke.' 

These  things  are  passed  away  into  tbe  silence  of  oblivion ; 
*'  But  though  faith's  temples  now  are  rent 
No  flame  upon  her  altars  burning, 
She  waits  her  own  grand  element 
Like  Israel's  God  returning. 

^'Euined,  shattered,  and  wrecked  as  they  are,  let  no  impious  or 
sacrilegious  band  dare  to  desecrate  them.  They  are  the  solitary 
monuments  of  a  people's  faith,  which  rapine,  tyranny,  and  bloodshed 
could  never  rend  from  them.  Destroy  not  these  sacred  dwelling  places 
of  divinity.  Bide  your  time ;  the  day  may  yet  come  when  the  fallen 
column  shall  be  upraised,  and  tbe  shrines  reclaimed ;  when  the  traces 
of  ruin,  devastation,  and  desecration  shall  vanish  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  coming  morrow,  or  be  venerated  as  tbe  enduring  reminiscences  of 
a  night  of  woe  and  desolation  that  has  passed  away  for  ever.^ 

"If  kings  and  nobles  no  longer  vie  with  each  other  in  tbe 
construction  of  such  sanctuaries  of  religion  and  learning,  and  if,  in 
this  age  of  commercial  pursuits,  so  utterly  barren  of  sentiment,  there 
be  no  longer  need  of  tbe  time,  there  surely  is  something  due,  but  all 
who  pretend  to  education  and  refinement,  to  tbe  spirit  of  the  past  and 
tbe  genius  by  which  it  was  directed ;  and  if  it  be  Utopian  to  indulge 
tbe  hope  that  such  places  may  yet  be  repaired  and  restored  to  their 
olden  uses,  it  is  not  too  much  to  demand  that  they  at  least  be  sacred 
from  tbe  hand  of  tbe  spoiler,  and  from  profane  desecration.  It  is,  as 
the  author  of  Waverly  remarks  in  the  elegantly  penned  introduction  to 
the  *  Monastery,'  when  speaking  of  fair  Melrose,  *  rich  with  so  many 
recollections  of  former  times'  that  to  be  unmindful  of  its  claims  to 
present  regards  would  be  indeed  ungrateful.  Its  battlemented  tower 
in  almost  perfect  preservation  and  supported  by  gradbful  arches,  still 
springs  upwards  from  tbe  central  aisle;  its  'shafted  oriel'  is  yet 
standing  to  afford  sestbetical  pleasure  to  tbe  thoughtful  admirer. 
Approaching  tbe  ruins  for  closer  examination,  the  sound  of  my  foot- 
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steps  startled  from  the  enclosure  a  herd  of  cattle,  thirty  in  nxunber, 
who,  evidently  dismayed  at  my  intrusion  took  to  flight  in  a  most 
admired  disorder;  they  were  however  but  obeying  a  very  natural 
instinct,  having  come  from  the  adjoining  pasture  to  find  refuge  in  the 
shade  of  the  cloister  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and  were  utterly 
unconscious  of  being  the  agents  of  desecration.  Within  the  walls  the 
scene  that  discovered  itself  was  painfully  disgusting:  to  proceed 
(with  any  chance  of  escaping  contamination)  was  not  possible,  such 
was  the  amount  of  animal  filth  accumulated.  All  the  barbarities 
recorded  of  Cromwell  and  his  followers  in  relation  to  such  structures, 
readily  occurred  to  me,  but  in  my  judgment  every  historical  parallel 
yielded  in  enormity  to  the  passive  barbarism  of  the  scene  before  me, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  grounds  of  this  ancient  abbey  are  used 
for  burial  purposes^  and  are  full  of  recent  interments,  one's  surprise 
must  be  considerably  heightened.  The  great  lyrist  of  ancient  Rome 
can  find  no  greater  indignity  to  heap  on  the  memories  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  than  that  the  cattle  should  trample  on  their  tombs. 

<*  The  people  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  '  the  barbarous 
Turk,'  are  to  us  an  example  in  such  matters  worthy  of  imitation ;  and 
for  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  to  be  a  reproach  to  a  Christian  people,  is 
in  truth  a  degradation.  Witness  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  ceme- 
teries— where  the  cypress  and  the  cedar,  the  rosemary  and  the  palm, 
give  a  touching  interest  and  becoming  beauty  to  the  resting  places  of 
the  dead,  and  evidence  that  their  memories  are  revered  by  the  living  "^ 

For  five  centuries,  says  Hallam,  every  sort  of  knowledge  was 
confined  to  the  Church :  it  kept  flowing  in  the  worst  of  soasons,  a 
slender  but  living  stream,  and  anon  the  slender  stream  gets  broad, 
bearing  upon  its  expansive  bosom  the  literary  treasures  of  the  past. 
Benedict,  whose  order  became  most  widely  spread,  enjoined  upon  his 
brethren  to  copy  and  collect  books.  This,  in  course  of  time,  became 
the  means  of  multiplying  classical  manuscripts." 

Another  authority  remarks,  ''When  recommending  universal 
history  to  the  consideration  of  the  Dauphin,  Bossuet  drew  his  special 
attention  to  that  of  France ;  and  will  not  an  Irishman  be  excused, 
when  reviewing  the  progress  of  society,  if  he  dwells  upon  the  grateful 
fact  that  nowhere  in  the  civilized  world  did  the  re-kindled  lamp  of 
learning  bum  more  brightly  than  in  his  own  country  ?    As  early  at 

I  Limmiek  Obt^rvr,    "  Cattings  from  my  oommon-pUo«  Book." 
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the  sixth  century  a  glimmer  of  light  was  perceptibie  in  the  Irish 
monasteries,  and  in  the  next,  when  France  and  Italj  had  sank  in 
deeper  ignorance,  they  stood  in  a  very  respectable  position." 

In  the  schools  of  Ireland  studied  the  students  of  every  nation,  and 
in  the  schools  of  every  nation  taught  the  scholars  of  Ireland.  They 
stood  in  the  halls  of  Albion  and  beside  the  chair  of  Charlemagne :  — 

"  But  the  flight  is  far  too  long, 
Weak  the  wiogs  of  worldly  song ; 
David's  muse  alone  could  rise 
To  a  theme  of  such  emprise. 
As  to  give  in  long  array 
Those  who,  in  that  happiest  day 
Bore  on  faith's  bright  flag  unfurled, 
Erin's  name  throughout  the  world." 

In  the  seventh  century  Byzantine  monks  buried  themselves  in  the 
steppes  of  central  Asia  and  crossed  the  great  wall  of  China.  In  795 
Irish  monks,  impelled  by  fervour,  ventured  on  the  western  ocean, 
touched  the  frozen  shores  of  Iceland,  and  were  cast  on  the  coast  of 
America.  ''  It  was  the  Church,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  which  harmonized 
the  lawless  and  barbarian  races  of  Europe."  As  in  the  early  days,  the 
Solitaries  of  the  East  had  peopled  the  Church  with  saints  and  scholars, 
so  now  do  the  monks  of  the  West  found  seats  of  learning  all  over 
Europe.  Monte  Casino  and  Subiaco  were  springs  of  knowledge.  The 
matchless  organization  of  the  Church  could  alone  institute  those 
centres  of  learning  the  "  Universities."  At  her  call,  Paris,  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Louvain,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Salamanca, 
Alcala,  and  Mens,  spring  into  existence.  Their  origin,  their  privileges, 
their  honours  were  from  her.  We  have  seen  how  much  Catholicity 
contributed  to  the  social  and  intellectual  progress  of  Ireland  in  the 
early  times ;  let  us  see  what  it  did  for  England  in  these  middle  ages. 
By  order  of  the  council  of  Lateran  schools  were  established  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  wherever  there  was  a  convent 
there  was  learning  and  progress.  A  convent  without  a  library  was 
like  a  castle  without  an  armoury,  and  the  scarcity  of  parchment  alone 
prevented  the  transcription  of  many  books.  The  fathers  of  English 
literature  were  monks,  who  wrote  and  sung  by  English  rivers.  The 
first  English  Epic  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Catholic  priest,  John  Barbour. 
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It  was  not  merely  in  its  infancy  that  English  literature  was  fostered 
by  Catholic  influence,  its  brightest  ornaments  were  modelled,  if  not 
created,  by  the  example  of  Catholic  Italy. 

In  Italy,  says  Hallam  "  was  supplied  the  fire  at  which  other 
nations  lighted  their  torches ;  there,  fostered  by  Catholic  influence, 
were  Dante  and  Petrarch,  the  morning  stars  of  literature — streaks  of 
whose  immortal  light  illumine  the  pages  of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and 
Milton." 

"  By  the  exertion  of  the  Church  we  find  writing  becoming  more 
general  amongst  the  people,  and  the  laborious  Benedictines  declare 
with  joy  that  *  the  art  of  writing  has  become  more  general  among  the 
laity.'  How  like  hostility  to  progress  is  this  ?  Whether  paper  was 
discovered  first  by  Greeks  or  Saracens,  we  need  not  pause  to  enquiro ; 
but  this  we  know  it  was  anxiously  availed  of  by  the  Church  as  a  means 
of  spreading  knowledge.  Pursuing  our  history  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  find  a  Cardinal  and  a  Secretary  to  two  illustrious  Popes  filling 
Europe  with  the  fame  of  his  learning,  and  giving  to  his  age  his  name. 
*  To  Cardinal  Poggio  Bracciolini,'  says  Hallam,  '  we  owe  the  orations 
of  Cicero,  Quinchillian,  Lucretius,  Tertullien,  and  the  twelve  comedies 
of  Plautus,  which  he  discovered  on  the  shelves  of  monasteries.' 

"Pope  Nicholas  V.,  a  renowned  patron  of  letters,  added  the 
following  Greek  authors  to  the  Cardinal's  collection: — Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Strabo.  Does  the  student  when  he  studies  these 
authors  ever  think  that  he  owes  them  to  the  patient  hand  of  the  monk 
the  literary  taste  of  an  illustrious  Pontiff,  and  the  bright  band  whom 
Gibbon  declares  '  to  have  clustered  round  his  Pontifical  chair  ?'  or 
does  such  a  statement  incline  them  to  join  in  the  senseless,  the 
ignorant  cry  which  brands  those  gifted  men,  and  the  system  which 
produced  them,  as  hostile  to  progress  ? 

''  But  against  such  denunciations  we  can  oppose  such  testimony  as 
the  biographer  of  Leo  X.  bears  to  the  influence  of  the  Popes  in  aiding 
human  progress.  Hence  the  Boman  Pontiffs,  says  Boscoe,  "have 
frequently  displayed  examples  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  and  have 
signalized  themselves  in  an  eminent  degree  as  patrons  of  science,  of 
letters,  and  of  art,  and  among  the  predecessors  of  Leo  X.,  the 
philosopher  may  cont'Cmplate  with  approbation  the  eloquence  and 
courage  of  Leo.  I.,  who  preserved  the  City  of  Rome  from  the  ravages 
of  the  barbarian  Atila ;  the  beneficence,  candour,  and  pastoral  attention 
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of  Gregory  I.,  unjustlj  charged  with  being  the  adversary  of  liberal 
studies ;  the  various  acquirements  of  Sylvester  11. ;  the  industry, 
acuteness,  and  learning  of  Innocent  HE.,  of  Gregory  IX.,  of  Innocent 
IV.,  of  Pius  II.,  and  of  the  munificence  and  love  of  literature  so 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  character  of  Nicholas  V. 

**  The  labours  of  Spanish  monks  spread  the  knowledge  of  Arabian 
symbols  and  figures  over  Europe.  In  Poland,  Vitelloe ;  in  England, 
Boger  Bacon  cultivated  science  in  the  solitude  of  their  convent  cells. 
In  our  own  country  four  poor  monks,  in  the  wilds  of  Donegal,  compiled 
that  marvellous  work,  'The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters;'  and 
in  this  city  a  poor  monk,  400  years  ago,  compiled  that  historical 
collection  called  '  Olynn*s  Annals.'  In  every  branch  the  historian  of 
literature  must  acknowledge  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Church ; 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  light  or  romantic  writings  of  the 
middle  ages  is  traceable  to  this  sense.  Women  were  the  ennobling 
theme  of  almost  all  the  gay  productions  of  these  days,  and  Hallam 
ascribes  this  chivalrous  admiration  to  the  respect  the  clergy  paid  them." 

It  was  the  Church  first  used  the  printing  press  for  the  diffusion 
of  sacred  and  profane  knowledge.  True  to  her  mission  she  first 
devoted  it  to  the  printing  of  the  inspired  writings  In  the  convents 
first  worked  the  printing  press.  In  thirty  years  twenty-three  editions 
of  classic  authors  were  published  by  the  Church,  and  "  the  press" 
became  in  her  hands  the  prolific  source  of  sacred  and  secular  learning. 
The  follower  of  progress  soon  finds  himself  in  its  most  brilliant  epoch — 
it  is  the  age  of  Leo.  X.  How  dilEerent  his  position  from  that  of  the 
other  Leo,  his  predecessor.  Since  then  how  vast  the  progress— the 
one  a  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  barbarlanism — the  other  a  ruler  at  the 
head  of  civilization.  Ariosto  sung  in  Italy,  Moore  wrote  in  England, 
Erasmus  and  Budsdus  dazzled  Europe  with  their  learning. 

Before  we  dwell  upon  this  age  we  must  remark  that  the  material 
progress  of  society  was  no  less  striking  than  the  religious  and 
intellectual.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  combine  the 
three.  The  religious  orders  scattered  through  the  rural  districts  by 
their  untiring  labour  established  agriculture  in  Europe — ^rocks  became 
gardens  under  the  patient  toil  of  the  monk.  In  their  hands  property 
first  assumed  a  sacred  character  in  the  eyes  of  still  half-civilized  races, 
and  for  the  first  time  right  became  right. 
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Conatantly  it  was  the  task  of  the  Church  to  interpose  between  the 
tjranoiis  nobles  and  rebellious  people. 

Our  author  continues :  **  We  cannot  leave  the  middle  ages  without 
referring  to  the  Crusades  and  the  part  which  the  Church  played  in 
them.  Their  influence  upon  European  progress  cannot  be  questioned. 
Thej  gave  an  impetus  to  learning,  to  commerce,  and,  more  than  all,  to 
popular  liberty.  It  was  their  influence  which  abolished  feudalism — 
the  medisBYal  form  of  slavery.  In  a  cleared  atmosphere  a  new  and 
vigorous  vegetation  sprung  up  on  every  side,  and  society  starts  on 
another  career  of  progress." 

The  idea  of  the  Holy  Wars  emanated  from  the  Church.  They 
were  commenced,  carried  on,  and  finished  with  her  blessing.  As  to 
the  morality  of  their  details,  and  as  to  their  being  unqualified  benefits, 
there  is,  we  know,  much  controversy ;  but  this  at  least  can  be  said  with 
certainty  that  "  whatever  grand  ideas,  vast  plans,  noble  inspirations, 
social  and  political  views  of  the  highest  importance  were  displayed  in 
these  wars  sprung  from  the  Catholic  element ;  and  if  they  are  disgraced, 
as  they  sometimes  are,  by  disorder,  improvidence  and  violence,  these 
wore  surely  results  of  the  barbarism  which  still  swayed  the  human 
heart."  This  social  progress  was  felt  everywhere,  })ut  most  notably  in 
the  very  centres  of  Catholic  influence.  "  Then,"  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
^  Italian  ships  covered  every  sea ;  Italian  factories  rose  on  every  shore ; 
the  tables  of  Italian  money  changers  were  set  in  every  city.  **  We 
doubt,"  he  continues,  ''whether  any  country  in  Europe,  our  own 
excepted,  has  ever  reached  to  so  high  a  point  of  wealth  and  eivilixation 
as  Italy  had  attained  some  four  hundred  years  ago.  Every  place  to 
which  her  merchant  princes  extended  their  gigantic  traffic— from  the 
bazaars  of  the  Tigris  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Clyde,  was  ransacked 
for  medals  and  manuscripts,  knowledge  and  public  prosperity  continued 
to  advance  together."  From  Portugal  a  sailor  prince  explores  the 
African  coast,  reaches  the  Equator,  and  discovers  Madeira ;  Yasco  de 
Gkima  reveals  the  Indies ;  Catholic  Monks  pointed  out  to  the  merchants 
of  Genoa  and  Venice  the  road  to  Pekin  ? 

From  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  which  formerly  supplied  the 
Benedictines  and  Carthusians,  those  diligent  copyists,  the  Dominicans 
— that  Order  so  full  of  historians,  painters  and  sculptors — ^now  springs 
the  Order  of  Jesuits — at  once  missionaries  of  faith  and  ornaments  of 
literature.     What  dime  do  they  not  visit  P    What  works  do  they  not 
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achieye  ?  Before  tbeir  mightj  organisation  hostile  spectators  pause  to 
admire.  "  No  one  will  deny,"  says  Hallam,  **  that  in  classical  knowledge, 
particularly  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  the  eloquence  with  which 
they  wrote  it,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  might  stand  in  competition  with 
any  scholars  of  Europe." 

Is  the  verdict  of  Macaulay  unf ayourable  to  Catholicity  ?  Far  from 
it.  *^  The  Catholic  Church/'  he  says,  ''  is  still  sending  forth  to  the 
end  of  the  world  her  missionaries.  The  number  of  her  children  is 
greater  than  in  any  former  age.  Her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World 
more  than  compensate  her  for  what  she  has  lost  in  the  old.  Her 
spiritual  ascendancy  extends  over  the  vast  countries  which  lie  between 
the  plains  of  Missouri  and  Cape  Hom.''^ 

In  the  year  1536  a  formidable  rebellion  arose  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  the  members  of  which,  while  engaging  to  respect 
the  king,  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath  to  accomplish  the  restoration 
of  Papal  supremacy,  and  restitution  of  religious  establishments  and 
lands  to  their  late  possessors.  The  insurrection  assumed  the  name  of 
the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  "  That  such  an  outbreak  should  occur  on 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  not  marvellous.  The  desecration 
and  spoliation  of  so  many  sacred  structures,  the  destruction  of  shrines 
and  relics  long  regarded  with  veneration,  the  ejection  of  so  many 
ecclesiastics,  renowned  for  hospitality  and  revered  for  piety  and 
learning,  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
Cromwell  to  carry  out  these  severe  measures,  were  regarded  by  the 
people  with  abhorrence,  and  disposed  them  to  aid  the  sufferers  in 
resistance. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  priesthood  were  main  movers  in  a  revolt 
having  their  especial  benefit  for  its  aim,  and  many  of  them  clothed 
themselves  in  steel  instead  of  woollen  garments,  and  girded  on  the 
sword  and  the  breast  plate  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  and 
maintenance  of  their  rights ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  the  decree  had 
gone  forth,  and  alas !  that  decree  was  irrevocable. 

The  Church  of  Rome  deserved  the  homage  of  humanity  as 
the  conservator  of  the  little  knowledge  that  burnt  feebly,  as  an 
expiring  torch,  around  whose  dim  and  flickering  light  the  darkness 
seemed  to  press,  for  she  tempered  by  superior  wisdom  the  brutality  of 
barbarian  conquerors,  and  at  last  reduced  them  to  spiritual  vassalage 

I  Cuttmgs  from  my  Common  Place  Book. 
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by  boldly  preaching  a  religion  wbicb  proved  too  strong  alike  for  the 
wild  mythology  of  the  northern  Valhalla  and  for  the  Greek  dirinities, 
which  had  been  worshipped  at  nobler  shrines  than  haye  yet  been  con- 
secrated to  a  holier  f  aith.^ 

When  I  visit  Dunbrody  I  think  of  the  lines  of  Aubrey  de  Yere : 

"  How  oft'  in  youth  I  loved  to  muse  beneath 

The  shadow  of  this  ancient  cloister  dim, 

And  through  that  ivied  arch,  shattered  and  grim, 
Mark,  'mid  the  gloom,  yon  river's  shining  breadth. 
Like  hope  on  sorrow  smiling ;  but  time  fleeth, 

Now  with  vain  bitterness  my  eyelids  swim  ; 

These  peopled  quays,  towers,  bridge,  no  more  to  him 
Give  joy,  whose  hope  lies  yonder,  veiled  in  death ; 

Tet  let  me  wrestle  with  these  pangs,  and  look 

Steadfast  to  heaven,  with  hand  upon  that  book 
Whence,  not  alone  though  holy  lips  are  heard, 

Precept,  and  law  of  sage  and  saint  departed ; 
But  the  deep  breath  of  God's  consoling  word 

Outpouring,  sweet  as  tears,  to  sooth  the  weary  hearted. 

"  The  Abbey  Church  is  dedicate.     'Tis  glorious  to  behold 

Tall  arch,  slim  shaft,  and  goodly  pier  and  shrine  that  flames  with  gold 

The  rich  deep  hue  of  storied  glass,  the  vaulting  groin  on  high, 

The  rood  screen,  with  its  serges  seven,  and  carved  imagery. 

Pier  behind  pier,  and  arch  o'er  arch,  that  lead  both  heart  and  view 

Where  the  high  altar  stands  to  close  that  matchless  avenue ; 

But  Godlier  far  it  is  to  mark  the  worship  of  the  crowd, 

The  lords  and  knights  and  mighty  earls  that  reverently  are  bowed 

And  clad  in  gorgeous  vest,  the  priests  that  raise  the  holy  prayer 

And  incense  clouds,  and  taper  bright,  and  jewels  rare. 

And  as  they  dedicate  the  house  in  faith  and  holy  hope. 

The  glistening  of  the  silver  cross  'twixt  chausible  and  cope. 

"  But  all  is  silent  now !     Silent  the  bell 
That,  heard  from  yonder  ivied  turret  high, 

Warned  the  cowled  brother  from  his  midnight  cell. 
Silent  the  vesper  chaunt,  the  litany 

1  Westminister  Beview ;  UlBter  Axchfldological  Journal. 
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BespomdTe  to  the  organ !    Scattered  lie 

The  wrecks  of  the  proud  pile,  mid  arches  grey^ 
Whilst  hollow  winds  through  mantling  iyj  sigh ; 

And  e'en  the  mouldering  shrine  is  rent  away, 
Where  in  his  warrior  weeds  the  mitred  ahbot  lay." 

A  circumstance  occurred  some  years  since  in  relation  to  the  abbej 
of  Dunbrody,  which  should  not  be  forgotten  in  a  notice  relating  to  the 
renerable  pile. 

Some  years  since  a  reverend  gentleman  of  this  diocese  entered 
into  a  communication  with  Mr.  M.  W.  Knox,  agent  to  Lord  Temple- 
more,  touching  the  preservation  of  the  abbey. 

Mr.  Knox,  in  a  letter  dated  4th  February,  1857,  stated  his  lord- 
ship had  given  him  instructions  to  expend  a  sufficient  sum  to  keep  the 
building  from  further  ruin,  and  communicated  to  the  rev.  gentleman 
his  lordship's  intention,  if  the  Society  would  make  the  necessary 
repairs,  his  lordship  would  pay  for  them,  or  if  pointed  out  he  would 
have  them  done. 

Further  communications  took  place  on  the  subject,  and  estimates, 
with  specifications  for  the  full  repair  of  the  old  work,  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Knox ;  however,  the  latter  considered  the  estimate  too  high,  and  for  a 
time  the  project  lay  suspended. 

It  would  appear  that  at  a  remote  period  an  ancient  seal  had  been 
found  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  and  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Alcock,  of  Wilton.  Mr.  Knox  now  stat^ed  that  if  the  rev.  gentle- 
man above  alluded  to,  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr.  Alcock  to  give  the 
seal  to  Lord  Templemore,  he  was  authorised  to  hand  the  rev.  gentle- 
man a  cheque  for  ^100,  to  be  laid  out,  under  his  inspection,  on  the 
repairs  of  the  abbey. 

Mr.  Alcock,  much  to  his  credit,  handed  the  seal  to  the  rev.  gentle- 
man, and  Mr.  Knox  was  informed  he  should  have  the  seal  on  perform- 
ance of  his  promise. 

To  this  Mr.  Knox  replied  that  Lord  Templemore  would  pay  the 
money  when  the  Society  laid  it  out,  and  undertake  to  keep  up  the 
repairs. 

The  rev.  gentleman  replied,  '^The  Society  have  not  funds  to 
advance  for  the  purpose  int-ended,  nor  could  the  Society  keep  up  the 
repairs ;  but  if  Lord  Templemore  would  undertake  the  efficient  repair 
of  the  building,  he,  the  rev.  gentleman,  would,  on  his  expenses  being 
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paid,  inspect  the  work  as  often  as  necessary  daring  their  progress,  and 
stated  '  he  would  retain  the  seal  until  the  Ist  of  June  ensuing,  and  if 
he  did  not  then  hear  from  Mr.  Knox,  he  would  return  the  seal  to  Mr. 
Alcock/  " 

Mr.  Knox  was  not  slow  in  rejoining :  writing  to  the  editor  of  the 
Independent  he  states,  ''  It  was  not  his  fault  that  the  repairs  were  not 
long  since  made."  He  complains  that  the  estimate  was  excessiye,  and 
adds  that  he  was  ready  to  commence  the  work  if  the  rev.  gentleman 
would  send  a  person  to  inspect  it ;  but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  he  (the  rev.  gentleman)  offered  to  do  so,  but  certainly 
much  more  to  hear  that  such  a  philantrophist,  as  he  seemed  to  be, 
should  require  his  expenses  to  be  paid." 

Mr.  Knox  continues,  ''With  regard  to  the  seal,  which  he  speaks 
of,  he  has  forgotten  or  wishes  to  forget,  that  he  told  me  it  was  not  the 
real  seal  of  the  abbey,  but  a  counterfeit  which  the  monks  had  for 
"  forging  Pope's  Bulls."  This  concluded  the  project  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ruin,  but  we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  lamenting 
that  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  seal  was  a  counterfeit  which  the 
monks  used  for  forging  Pope's  Bulls  should,  at  this  time  of  day,  be 
made  by  any  gentleman,  particularly  a  clergyman. 

It  is  simply  a  cruel  imputation .  on  the  illustrious  dead.  The 
monks  could  not  use  such  a  seal  without  the  cognisance  of  the  abbot, 
and  thus  the  whole  community  are  impeached  without  the  slighest 
shadow  of  authority.  I  would  take  leave  to  ask  the  reverend  gentleman 
by  what  research  has  he  learned  that  the  seal  was  fabricated  or  at  all 
used  by  the  monks  P  Is  it  probable  such  an  imposition  could  have 
been  practised,  and  escape  detection,  until  discovered  by  the  luminous 
vigilance  of  the  reverend  gentleman  ? 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  what  seal,  fabricated  or  genuine,  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Knox,  but  it  becomes  us  emphatically  to  repel  this  cruel 
imputation. 

Such  an  imputation  tends  to  hurt  and  disturb  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  humbler  portions  of  the  community,  and  should  not  be  advanced 
without  sufficient  authority  ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  simply 
recording  our  emphatic  denial  of  it. 
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THE  STATE  OP  RELIGION  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  LElNSTER 
DURING  THE  17th  CENTURY,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
EXTRACTS  FROM  SYNODICAL  DECREES. 

BY  REV.  M.  COMERFORD,  P.P. 

The  oommencemeut  of  the  I7th  century  was  a  period  of  bitter 
persecution  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  At  the  time  of  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Eugene  Mathews  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Dublin,  whither 
he  was  translated  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1611,  from  Clogher,  of  which 
(his  native  diocese)  he  had  been  bishop  for  nearly  two  years  before, 
there  was  no  other  bishop  in  the  entire  province  of  Leinster.  The 
Suffragan  Sees  were  governed  by  Yicars.  Scarcely  had  Dr.  Mathews 
received  his  appointment  as  Archbishop  when  a  fresh  access  of 
persecution  set  in,  resulting  from  the  translation  of  Andrew  Knox 
from  the  Protestant  See  of  Orkney  to  that  of  Raphoe.  This  bitter 
persecutor  of  the  Catholics  had  conferred  on  him,  in  addition,  the  title 
of  Supreme  Prelate,  and,  partly  by  his  obsequiousness,  but  much  more 
from  his  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Catholics,  he  obtained  the  second 
seat  amongst  the  councillors  of  the  Kingdom  (Brennan).  He  came 
with  the  avowed  object  of  extinguishing  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Ireland. 
By  his  immediate  advice  in  council  those  cruel  proclamations  issued 
against  religion  and  education,  requiring  all  the  Papist  clergy  to  quit 
the  kingdom  under  pain  of  death  ;  enjoining  that  none  should  send  his 
child,  relative  or  ward  to  be  educated  in  seminaries  beyond  the  seas, 
and  that  all  those  who  had  already  sent  such  should  recall  them  within 
one  year ;  prohibiting  any  Papist  from  filling  the  office  of  schoolmaster 
or  teacher ;  subjecting  the  harbourers  of  Popish  Priests  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  goods ;  requiring  that  all  persons  should  attend  the 
Protestant  churches  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  that  all  churches 
destroyed  during  the  wars  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the 
Papists,  &c.  (De  Burgo,  Hib.  Dom.)  At  the  same  time  the  small 
humble  chapels  which  the  people  of  Ireland  had  with  difficulty  erected 
were  plundered  and  defiled ;  the  altars  were  demolished,  plate, 
vestments,  and  chalices  were  converted  to  profane  uses;  and,  not 
content  with  despoiling  the  sanctuary,  it  was  an  occurrence  by  no  means 
unusual  to  break  into  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and  the  more  comfort- 
able classes,  and  carry  away  cups,  goblets,  and  other  furniture,  under 
pretence  that  they  were  Popish  vessels  belonging  to  the  service  of  the 
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church  (Porter's  Eccl.  Annals).  ''All  these  measures  of  Draconic 
seyeritj/'  writes  D' Alton  (Memoifs  of  Archbishops  of  Dublin),  ''  were 
enforced  with  jealous  and  arbitrary  vigilance ;  the  factors  of  persecution 
rioted  with  impunity  over  the  land,  spies  traversed  the  cities,  the 
villages,  the  fields ;  thej  scrutinized  the  habits,  opinions,  and  thoughts 
of  men ;  threats  and  terrors  were  poured  over  the  devoted  people,  but 
when  the  hand  of  a  faction  was  heaviest  upon  them,  when  even  the 
sovereign  of  their  allegiance  combined  against  their  liberties,  they 
adhered  most  tenaciously  to  their  ancient  faith  and  to  the  priesthood 
of  their  service  and  sufferings."  So  astonished  was  Chichester  with 
the  fidelity  of  the  Catholics  to  their  religion  that  he  was  wont  to 
declare  "that  Popery  must  be  something  inherent  in  the  soil  of 
Ireland ;  that  the  very  air  and  climate  must  be  infected  therewith ; 
when,  sooner  than  abandon  it,  men  were  determined  on  renouncing 
obedience  to  their  prince,  all  regard  for  their  posterity,  and  even  their 
own  temporal  happiness  and  lives" — (Porter's  Eccl.  Annals  apud 
Brennan).  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  imposing  a  fine  of  12d.  (equal  to 
ten  shillings  at  the  present  time)  on  every  one  ab&ent  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  from  Protestant  service  was  strictly  enforced  in  several  places. 
Beplying  to  a  charge,  made  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  enjoining 
that  these  levies,  which  should  be  disbursed  to  the  poor,  were  not 
carried  into  effect,  Lord  Deputy  Chichester  informed  his  Majesty  that 
these  sums  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  be 
employed  in  repairing  churches,  bridges,  and  like  charitable  uses, 
''because,"  he  adds,  "the  poor  of  the  parishes,  who  were  not  yet 
indicted,  are  not  fit  to  receive  the  same,  being  recusants,  and  ought  to 

pay  the  like  penalty." 

The  King,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  Ist  of 
May,  1614,  gave  bitter  utterance  to  his  hostility  against  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and,  on  the  81st  of  the  same  month,  issued  sp  royal  procla- 
mation against  the  "titular"  prelates  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  commanding 
them  to  quit  the  kingdom  before  the  80th  of  September,  next  ensuing, 
under  pain  of  being  cast  into  "  a  narrow  and  strongly  fortified  prison," 
and  there  dealt  with  according  to  justice  and  the  nature  of  their  offence 
(De  Burgo). 

Notwithstanding  these  vigorous  measures.  Archbishop  Mathews 
presided  at  a  provincial  synod,  held  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  which 
commenced  its  sittings  on  the  22nd  of  June,  J  614,  and  ended  its 
deliberations  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 
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With  ample  reason  did  the  fathers  of  the  Council  assert  in  their 
opening  remarks  thafc  their  purpose  was  surrounded  with  all  manner 
of  difficulty,  dangers,  and  obstacles.  Well  could  they  also  state  that 
they  had  assembled  at  the  most  imminent  risk  of  their  liberty  and 
their  lives. 

The  Fathers  express  their  regret  that  owing  to  the  evil  state  of 
the  times  they  cannot  venture  on  the  publication  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  their  fulness ;  this  they  would  have  done  had 
circumstances  rendered  it  possible.  They,  however,  receive  and  accept 
the  exonerating  decrees  of  that  Council  which  abolish  various  prohi- 
bitions :  those  restricting  the  impediments  of  matrimony,  and  others 
which  the  Council  had  so  wisely  passed. 

BBOiLBDIKO  THK   APPOIKTMBlirr   OF   PA.8T0B8. 

The  Yicars  Gheneral  were,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  appoint  in 
each  parish  suitable  pastors,  but,  should  it  not  be  in  their  power  to 
assign  a  priest  to  each  separate  parish,  then  it  would  be  for  the 
Ordinaries  to  make  such  provision  as  would  be  possible,  at  least  bj 
commending  and  assigning  the  care  of  such  unprovided  parishes  to  the 
neighbouring  pastors  until  such  time  as  priests  could  be  obtained  to 
take  charge  of  them.  The  priests  so  appointed  by  the  Yicars- General 
obtained  no  title  therefrom  to  the  parishes,  but  were  movable  at  the 
will  of  those  appointing  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  other  priest, 
even  though  duly  approved,  could  administer  the  Sacraments  in  those 
parishes,  or  exercise  any  of  the  functions  proper  to  parish  priests, 
without  the  leave  of  such  pastor.  Any  one  infringing  this  rule  was 
required  to  refund  to  the  pastor  such  emoluments  as  might  accrue 
from  such  ministrations,  and  was  obliged,  in  addition,  to  hand  to  the 
Yicar-General  as  much  more,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 

Besides  instructing  the  faithful  each  Sunday  and  holiday  in  some 
point  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  pastors  were  admonished  when  going 
from  place  to  place  in  their  parish,  or  passing  the  night  at  the  houses 
of  their  parishioners,  to  instruct  those  most  in  need  of  instruction,  in 
presence  of  the  others,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
such  other  practical  and  essential  points,  according  as  opportunity 
should  permit.  ^Priests  were  forbidden,  unless  through  urgent  necessity, 
and  even  then  not  without  leave  from  their  superiors,  to  be  present  at 
fairs,  or  marriage  festivities,  nor  were  they  to  attend  at  funeral  or 
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anniversary  obsequies  without  being  specially  invited,  or  by  reason  of 
being  personal  friends,  and  with  the  leave  of  superiors. 

Yicars-General  and  Forane  were  directed  to  arrange  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  that  in  each  deanery  and  town,  or,  at  least,  in  each  diocese 
and  city,  there  should  be  appointed  a  Preacher,  approved  as  such  by 
the  Ordinary,  who,  as  often  as  time  and  convenience  would  permit, 
was  to  preach  the  Word  of  Gk)d  to  the  people.  Arrangements  were  to  ' 
be  made  with  the  Superiors  of  Beligious  Orderw  so  that  fit  persons 
should  be  appointed  to  this  office ;  and  both  the  ordinaries  and  pastors 
were  to  admonish  the  fiiithful  that  such  approved  preachers  were 
entitled  to  a  decent  maintenance. 

WITH   BEQA^BD   TO   BA.PTI8M. 

Each  pastor  was  charged  to  have  provided,  in  those  places  in 
which  they  for  the  most  part  resided,  a  baptismal  font,  securely 
covered  and  locked,  and  in  no  other  place  or  vessel  should  they  baptize 
unless  in  case  of  necessity.  If,  however,  they  had,  through  necessity, 
to  use  another  vessel,  to  guard  against  irreverence,  they  were  forbidden 
to  mingle  the  Holy  Oils  with  the  baptismal  water.  It  would  seem 
that  the  form  of  baptizing  by  immersion  was  in  extensive  use  in  Ireland 
previous  to  this  time.  The  U/narhaisdidhj  or  baptismal  trough,  so 
frequently  met  with  in  connexion  with  ruins  of  old  churches  throughout 
the  country  is  proof  of  this.  It  was  decreed  at  this  Synod  that 
henceforth  this  mode  of  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  was 
to  be  discontinued.  ''  Various  and  just  reasons  determine  us,  and 
especially  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  sufEocation  and  of  contracting 
infirmities  which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to  speak  on  such 
matters,  are  liable  to  result  from  the  practice  of  immerMn  in  Baptism  \ 
conforming  to  the  usage  of  many  other  portions  of  the  Christian  world, 
we  decree  that  from  the  Kalends  of  October  next  of  the  present  year, 
1614,  no  priest  shall  make  use  of  the  form  of  immersion  in  baptizing 
infants,  but  shall  in  every  case—  the  sponsor  holding  the  child  over  the 
font— pour  water  from  the  font  on  the  head  of  the  infant,  saying,  &c. 
That  the  conferring  of  Baptism  by  the  laity  on  children  in  danger  of 
death  might  be  the  more  securely  provided  for,  priests  were  directed  to 
instruct  them,  and  particularly  those  females  who  usually  were  present 
when  such  necessity  arose,  to  express  the  form  in  these  words— making 
use  of  the  mother  tongue,  either  Irish  or  English — I  do  baptize  thee 
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in  the  name^  Ac,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  use  of  the  form  I  do 
chriiten  thee ;  ''  for  though  this  latter  mode  of  expression  be  f onnd  in 
the  Sacrum  Manual,  we  do  not  consider  it  sufficientlj  approred  or  safe 
to  employ." 

The  baptismal  garment,  or  Vestis  Chriemalie,  must  not  be  applied 
to  any  seculstr  use,  or  even  given  in  charity  to  the  poor,  or  employed 
for  any  other  pious  purpose.  If  it  can  be  used  about  the  altar  it  may 
be  done,  otherwise  let  it  be  burned.  They  who  should  exact  dues, 
on  occasion  of  baptism,  from  the  really  poor  were  to  be  mulcted  in 
four  times  the  amount,  this  sum  to  be  applied  by  the  Ordinary  to 
pious  uses,  and  should  payment  of  this  fine  be  refused  the  delinquent 
was  to  be  suspended  until  such  time  as  he  should  comply  with  the 
obligation. 

In  all  that  concerned  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  Roman  EUtual  was  adopted  by  this  Synod, 
''and  from  the  1st  October  next  succeeding  this  and  no  other  form 
shall  henceforth  be  employed  throughout  the  Proyince,  nor  shall  it 
hereafter  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  the  Sacrum  or  any  other  Manual." 

BBOABDIKO  THE   8ACBIFICB   OF  THE   MASS  AND   THB   SACliAMBHT 

OF  THB   BLBSSBD   EVCHABIST, 

It  was  decreed  that  no  chalices  shall  be  consecrated  from  this  time 
forward  unless  such  have  at  least  the  cup  and  patena  of  silver,  and,  if 
possible,  gilt  inside.  Those  pewter  chalices  heretofore  consecrated 
may  still  be  tolerated  until  they  shall  appear  to  the  Vicars-General 
and  Forane  to  be  unfit  for  use,  when  they  shall  be  broken  up. 

As  the  calamity  of  the  times  rendered  it  necessary  that  priests 
should  celebrate  Mass  in  unconsecrated  places,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  prefer  those  places  where  this  could  be  done  the  more 
decently ;  and  to  provide  against  the  danger  of  dirt  falling  upon  the 
corporal,  priests  were  directed  to  have  a  doth  or  curtain  suspended 
over  the  altar.  In  case  of  its  being  necessary  to  celebrate  Mass  in  the 
open  air  (sub  dio),  they  were  to  take  care  so  that  the  table  of  the 
altar,  above,  at  the  back,  and  at  each  end,  should  be  protected  and 
secured  against  wind,  rain,  or  other  atmospheric  disturbance.  No 
priest  was  to  attempt  to  celebrate  Mass  without  two,  or  at  least  one  ^ 
wax  taper.  The  giving  of  the  Pax  at  Low  Masses  was  ordered  to  be 
discontinued,  • 
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''  Ab  it  is  evidently  but  little  remoyed  from  sordid  questing  and 
ayarice  to  bring  about,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms>  sacred  relics, 
andent  memorials  of  the  saints  and  their  images,  such  custom  tending 
to  irrererence  towards  those  sacred  objects  themselyes,  and  also  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  entire  clerical  body,  and  that,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  heretics,  but  censure  also  amongst  Catholics,  as  experience 
proyes,  we  consequently  decree  that  for  the  future  no  relic,  image,  or 
memorial  of  the  saints,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  removed  from  its  proper 
place  for  such  purposes,  unless  with  the  express  leave  of  the  Ordinary, 
obtained  in  writing,  which  shall  not  be  given  for  more  than  a  specified 
time — any,  even  immemorial,  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
We  also  desire  to  abolish  an  abuse  by  which  laics,  in  some  localities, 
bring  about  such  ancient  memorials  of  the  saints,  immersing  them  in 
water,  and  reciting  certain  forms  of  prayers,  then  sprinkling  people 
and  cattle  with  this  water.  These  proceedings,  as  is  plain,  savour  more 
of  superstition  than  piety."  The  ancient  memorials  of  the  saints  here 
referred  to  were  the  bells,  croziers,  books  of  the  Gospels,  Ac,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  early  Irish  saints.  '  Ecclesiastical  authorities 
are  also  charged  to  reform  certain  abuses  and  superstitious  usages,  of 
which  ignorant  persons  are  guilty  at  their  assemblies  at  wells  and 
trees.  If  it  should  appear  that  there  are  any  healing  properties  in 
such  springs,  whether  proceeding  from  their  natural  properties,  or 
from  the  invocation  and  patronage  of  certain  saints,  access  to  the 
water  is  not  to  be  forbidden,  but  only  acts  of  superstition  and  abuses 
in  connection  with  them.'  The  abuses  here  condemned  were  those 
that  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  patterns,  that  is,  patron  saints, 
festivities,  and  pilgrimages  made  to  the  wells  and  places  held  sacred 
on  account  of  their  connection  with  those  saints. 

BBOABDINO   HOLT  COMMITNIOK, 

Pastors  were  commanded  to  provide  a  pyx  or  small  vessel  of  silver, 
duly  blessed,  wherein  to  reserve  and  bear  the  Blessed  Eucharist  to  the 
sick ;  on  no  account  are  they  to  use  for  that  purpose  a  vessel  of  wood, 
or  to  place  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  in  a  corporal,  or  commit  it  to  be 
carried  by  a  lay  person,  imless  in  the  case  of  those  in  prison,  in  danger 
of  death  and  not  having  opportunity  of  Confession  (Contrition  being 
pre-supposed),  who  should  be  desirous  of  partaking  of  the  Most  Holy 
Viaticum.     In  such  circumstances  it  may  be  permitted  to  allow  a  lay 
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person  to  bear  it  to  them  in  a  Pjx.  As  to  the 'prisoners  themselves 
if  they  should  be  priests,  they  are  to  communicate  themsehres,  but  if 
laymen,  or  clerics  of  an  inferior  grade,  they  are  not  to  touch  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  with  the  hand,  but  are  to  take  it  reverently  from 
the  Pyx  with  the  tongue. 

WITH   BBOA.BD   TO  BBOULiLBS, 

As  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  religious  life  could  not  be 
obsenred  in  the  present  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  it  was  determined 
that  during  the  great  need  of  secular  priests  that  existed,  local  ordinaries 
might  arrange  with  the  superiors  of  the  religious  orders,  so  that 
Begular  priests  might  have  assigned  to  them  the  pastoral  care,  which 
they  eould  exercise  without  detriment  to  regular  observance. 

The  days  on  which,  by  law  or  custom,  there  is  an  obligation  to 
abstain  from  servile  works  are  the  following : — 

The  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  the  Feast  of  St.  Bridget,  Virgin 
(throughout  the  diocese  of  Eildare),  Purification  Blessed  Virgin^ 
Feast  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Patrick,  Annunciation  Blessed  Virgin, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter  week. 

In  a  Provincial  Synod,  held  in  1685,  under  the  Most  Bev.  Patrick 
Bussell,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Feast  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  was 
made  preceptive  throughout  the  Diocese  of  Dublin ;  also  the  foDowing 
were  declared  to  be  festivals  of  obligation : — St.  Mark  Evangelist,  SS. 
Philip  and  James,  Invention  of  the  Holy  Gross,  Ascension  of  our 
Lord,  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Pentecost  week.  Corpus  Christi, 
St.  Barnabj,  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  St.  James,  St.  Laurence,  Martyr,  Assumption  B  V., 
St.  Bartholomew,  Nativity  of  B  V.,  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  Dedication 
of  St.  Michael,  St.  Luke,  All  Saints,  St.  Martin,  Bishop  and  Confessor, 
St.  Andrew,  Ap.,  Conception  of  B.V.,  St.  Thomas,  Ap.,  Christmas,  St. 
Stephen,  St.  John  Evang.,  Holy  Innocents :  to  which  were  added  the 
Feasts  of  St  Joseph,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Sylvester. 

The  feasts,  not  of  obligation,  but  of  devotion,  are  the  following : 
— Feastjof  St.  Bridget  (through  the  rest  of  the  Province),  Visitation 
B.V.,  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  the  Commemoration  of  the  Souls  in 
Purgatory,  up  to  mid-day,  St.  Catherine,  Virgin  and  martyr. 

It  had  been  a  custom  of  long  standing  amongst  the  Irish 
Catholics  to  abstain  from  meat  on  every  Wednesday  ;  and  on  Fridays, 
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and  is  some  parts  eyen  on  Saturdays,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  eggs 
and  whitemeats.  Pope  Clement  YUI ,  by  an  Indult  dated  the  13th  of 
March,  1598,  haying  regard  to  the  troubles  of  the  time,  and  the 
difficulty  in  many  instances  of  observing  this  custom,  gives  faculties 
to  the  bishops  and  to  their  delegates  to  commute  this  abstinence  from 
meat  on  Wednesday,  and  from  whitemeats  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
and  eggs  outside  of  Lent;  in  Lent  from  whitemeats  only,  into  other 
works  of  piety.  Legislating  in  accordance  with  this  Indult,  the  Synod 
gave  faculties  to  all  priests  having  the  cure  of  souls  to  commute  the 
abstinence,  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  whitemeats  (including  butter  and 
cheese),  on  every  day  in  Lent  -Ash  Wednesday,  and  Wednesday  and 
Friday  in  Holy  Week  excepted — and  also  on  every  Friday  and  Saturday 
throughout  the  year ;  but  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  these  privileges  it 
would  be  necessary  for  those  availing  themselves  of  them  to  recite 
each  day  five  Paters  and  Aves  for  the  good  estate  of  the  Universal 
Church,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  these  kingdoms  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  liberty  for  Catholics,  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  good  government  of  the  realm  ;  or  (if 
they  should  prefer  it),  they  were  to  give  to  the  local  Ordinary  twelve 
pence  English,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses.  As  to  the  commutation 
for  using  flesh  meat  on  Wednesdays,  or  eggs  on  Fridays  outside  Lent, 
the  Archbishop  does  not  at  present  undertake  it,  nor  does  he  delegate 
any  other  to  exercise  it,  but  he  shall  do  so  in  process  of  time  should 
it  appear  expedient  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  aforenamed  Brief. 

Clement  X.,  by  a  Brief  dated  14th  September,  1671,  dispenses  in 
the  obligation  of  abstinence  from  flesh  meat  on  Wednesdays,  and  from 
eggs  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  (except  in  Lent  and  on  special  fasting 
days).  This  Bull  was  received  November,  1671,  by  Peter  Talbot, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Oliver  Plunkett,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
They  substituted  for  the  aforesaid  abstinence  the  recitation  of  five 
Paters  and  five  Aves  and  the  Creed  once  a  week,  or  the  giving  of  some 
alms  instead. 

Days  on  which  there  is  a  precept  to  fast  on  one  meal  —  every  day 
in  Lent  except  Sundays,  the  Quatuor  Tenses,  Vigils  of  St.  Matthew, 
Pentecost,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  feasts  of  the  other  Apostles, 
Yigil  of  St.  Laurence,  Martyr ;  Yigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  but 
should  this  fall  upon  Corpus  Christi,  then  the  fast  and  office  of  the 
Yigil  are  to  be  observed  on  the  previous  Wednesday.    "  And  since, 
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after  diligent  enquiry,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  established 
enstom,  obliging  the  faithful  to  fast  on  Fridays  throughout  the  year, 
we  desire  that  in  future  priests  should  declare  (as  we  now  do)  that  no 
such  obligation  exists." 

Days  on  which,  without  an  obligation,  many  are  accustomed  to 
fast  out  of  devotion — the  Yigils  of  the  four  feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  namely,  the  Purification,  which,  in  respect  to  the  Feast  of  St. 
Bridget,  is  observed  on  the  day  before ;  the  Annunciation,  occurring 
outside  Easter  week,  the  Nativity  and  the  Conception ;  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  year. 

Days  on  which  there  is  an  obligation  to  abstain  from  flesh  meat — 
Every  Friday  and  Saturday  in  the  year ;  the  Bogation  days,  namely 
the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  preceding  the  Ascension ;  St. 
Mark's  Day. 

On  the  29th  July,  1640,  a  Provincial  Synod  was  held  at  Tyrcogir, 
now  Tierhogar,  a  small  church  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  between 
Monasterevan  and  Portarlington,  and  in  the  latter  parish.  The  ruins 
of  the  church  still  exist,  from  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  very  ancient  date.  The  Synod  was  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Dr.  Thomas  Fleming,  a  Franciscan,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Mathews  on  the  28rd  October,  1623.  The  other  subscribing  Prelates 
were  David  (Bothe)  of  Ossory ;  Boche  (M'Geoghegan),  of  Eildare ;  and 
William  Devereux,  Vicar  of  the  Diocese  of  Ferns.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Decrees  of  this  Synod  that  calls  for  particular  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  Then  succeeded  the  period  of 
1642,  so  glorious  for  Catholicity,  but  alas  !  so  short-lived,  regarding 
which  it  would  be  uncalled  for  to  speak  in  the  famous  ''  City  of  the 
Confederation."  And  after  that  the  most  wretched  epoch  of  the 
Cromwellian  persecution,  the  horrors  of  which  have  been  so  fully 
described  by  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Life 
of  Oliver  Plunkett,  the  Martyred  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

At  a  Synod  or  Chapter  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  held  on  the  28rd 
of  May,  1666,  presided  over  by  the  Very  Bev.  James  Dempsey,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  the  Vicars  Forane,  and  other 
parish  priests  being  present ;  it  was  decreed — 1.  That  the  publishing 
of  Banns  three  times  be  uniformly  observed.  2.  That  it  is  lawful,  on 
account  of  the  distance  between  churches  in  different  parishes,  to 
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celebrate  twice  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  on  All  Souls'  Day.  8.  That 
the  Feast  of  the  Conception  is  of  obligation  in  Fingall.^ 

At  this  time  the  Province  of  Leinster  was  utterly  bereft  of  bishops. 
All  the  Sees  were  vacant  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Ferns,  and  the 
Bishop  of  that  See— the  celebrated  Nicholas  French — ^was  in  exile.  On 
the  11th  of  January,  1669,  Peter  Talbot  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  with  the  concurrence  of  Charles  the  Second,  whom,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  he,  whilst  yet  a  Jesuit,  received  into  the  Church  a^ 
Antwerp.  Happy  for  himself,  that  even  in  his  last  moments  his 
Majesty  returned  again  to  the  Holy  Faith,  which,  for  motives  of 
earthly  policy,  he  had  in  the  interval  denied. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1670,  there  was  a  Diocesan  Synod  held  at 
Dublin  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Talbot — ^the  decisions  of 
which  need  not  be  here  referred  to,  as  they  were  of  an  ordinary 
character. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1671,  another  Diocesan  Chapter  was  held 
by  Dr.  Talbot,  at  which  it  was  enacted — 1.  That  any  Catholic  man  or 
woman  contracting  marriage  with  any  one  of  the  Jewish,  Turkish,  or 
Moorish  race  (ex  Judseorum,  Turcarum  vel  Maurorum  stirpe,  orto), 
as  well  as  the  priests,  or  witnesses  assisting  at  such  marriages,  or 
those  inducing  or  encouraging  them,  were  ipso  facto  excommunicated. 
2.  That  the  banns  were  to  be  published  the  full  number  of  times.  ^  3. 
That  if  any  ooe  should  through  his  own  fault  die  without  the  rites  of 
the  Church  through  not  sending  for  the  priest,  the  shroud  or  clay  in 
which  he  was  to  be  interred,  should  not  be  blessed. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1685— King  James  the  Second  being  on  the 
throne  and  the  Catholic  religion  restored  to  liberty,  a  Provincial 
Synod  was  held  with  all  due  formality  at  Dublin,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Archbishop,  Patrick  Bussell,  all  the  other  Suffragan  Bishops 
and  the  representatives  of  the  respective  chapters  being  present.  The 
second  decree  of  that  Synod  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  nearly  200  years  before  it  was  declared  to  be  a  Dogma  of 

^The  name  of  Fingall  (according  to  note  in  Connellan's  4  H.M.)  was 
applied  to  a  large  territory,  part  of  ancient  Bregia,  extending  between  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  along  the  sea-coabt,  and  a  few  miles  into  the  interior,  containing 
the  gpreater  part  of  the  present  baronies  of  Coolock^  Nethercross  and  Balrotherj, 
in  the  county  Dublin.  It  got  its  name,  according  to  various  authorities,  from 
a  colony  of  Norwegians,  who  settled  there  in  the  lOth  century.  Fionn  Uhaill 
means  the  fair-haired  foreigners. 
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Faitli.  '^  Begarding  the  Blesaed  Yirgin  Marj,  who  is  esteemed  m  the 
general  patron  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  we  decree,  and  moreover  order, 
that  the  Feast  of  her  Immaculate  Conception  be  obserred  as  of  precept 
throughout  the  whole  Provinoe,  and  consequentlj  that  all  on  that  day 
abstain  from  serrile  works." 

Decree  No.  8  of  that  Synod  says, — Since  Gbd  in  His  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy  has  prorided  us  with  a  Catholic  King,  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth  demand  that  we  should 
commend  him  to  the  Lord — We  will  that,  when  in  the  Mass  the  third 
prayer  is  ad  libittim,  the  prayer,  Pro  Bege,  be  frequently  said. 

Decree  13.  And  as  Holy  Mother  Church  imposes  a  precept  on  all 
the  faithful  to  Communicate  at  Easter — we  decree  that  he  who  has  not 
discharged  that  precept  after  a  third  admonition,  is  to  be  publicly 
excluded  from  the  congregation  until  he  do  penance  and  acknowledge 
his  crime  publicly  before  the  people.  And  if  he  should  not  repent,  he 
may  be  excommunicated  at  the  will  of  the  Ordinary.  The  Suffragan 
Bishops  subscribing  these  statutes  were  :«-> 

Jambs  Phelait,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
LuKB  Wadding,  Bishop  of  Ferns. 
Edwabd  Wbsly,  Bishop  of  Eildare,  and  Administrator  of  Leighlin. 

And  the  Theologians  deputed  to  represent  the  Diocesan  Chapters 
were : — 

Edmund  Duin,  for  the  Chapter  of  Dublin. 

William  Daton,  Dean  of  Ossory,  for  the  Chapter  of  Ossory. 

Michael  Russell,  Dean  of  Dublin,  Apostolic  Prothonotary  for 

the  Chapter  of  Eildare. 
Morgan  Cayanagh,  for  the  Chapter  of  Leighlin. 
Edwabd  Mubphy,  Secretary. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1686,  a  Diocesan  Synod  was  held  at  Dublin, 
presided  oyer  by  the  Archbishop,  Patrick  Bussell,  at  which  decrees  to 
the  number  of  42  were  enacted.  To  only  three  of  them  need  our 
attention  be  at  present  directed.  No.  31 — "  That  marriage  (when  it 
can  be  conveniently  done)  be  celebrated  during  Mass.  That  the  Mass 
be  said  according  to  the  rubrics,  and  the  blessing  given  as  there  laid 
down."  "  We  will  also  that  the  white  cloth  symbolizing  the  joining 
together  of  the  parties  be  placed  over  the  heads  of  the  married 
couple,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  this  conntrf."      It  would 
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seem  that  eyen  bo  far  back  as  1686  reprehensible  levity  was  sometimes 
manifested  bj  some  of  those  present  at  marriages.  The  parish  priest 
is  directed  by  the  Synod  to  punish  such  misconduct.  The  white  cloth 
is  to  be  placed  over  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the 
Sanctus  of  the  Mass  and  is  to  be  removed  at  Communion.  When 
Mass  is  not  said,  it  is  put  over  them  at  the  words :  Confirma  hoe,  etc,, 
they  being  on  their  knees;  "and  we  will  that  this  be  observed 
uniformly  by  all." 

Decree  33. — We  enact  that  he  who  has  had  the  cure  of  souls  in 
this  diocese  for  five  years  shall  bestow  upon  the  diocese  a  silver  chalice 
and  patena.  If  he  shall  be  ten  years  so  charged,  he  shall,  besides  the 
foregoing,  give  to  the  diocese  a  Missal  and  a  proper  set  of  vestments, 
and  if  anyone  should  not  comply  with  this  mandate  he  is  to  be 
deprived  of  the  cure  of  souls  throughout  this  diocese.  The  Ordinary 
is  to  have  the  right  to  bestow  those  articles  on  such  places  as  seem 
to  him  fit. 

Decree  40.— We  decree  that  all  pastors  and  other  priests  residing  in 
this  diocese  shall  devoutly  and  unceasingly  pray  both  in  the  Mass  and 
after  Mass,  when  they  recite  the  De  Proftmdis,  for  the  safety, 
prosperity,  and  preservation  of  our  Most  Serene  King  James  the 
Second  and  all  the  Eoyal  Family,  also  for  the  safety  of  our  Queen 
Mary  ;  and  we  will  that  all  should  constantly  pray  that  she  may  bear 
an  heir,  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  Commonwealth.  We 
desire  also  that  they  pray  earnestly  to  God  for  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  noble  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of 
TyrconneU,  who  has  just  undertaken  the  government  of  our  country." 
In  a  copy  of  the  London  Qazette,  published  February  24th,  1686,  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer,  the  latest  news  from  Dublin  is  that  of 
February  12th,  and  states :  "  His  Excellency,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  having  caused  the  Privy  Council  to  meet 
this  morning  at  the  Lord  Archbishop's  of  Dublin,  did  there  deliver  up 
the  sword  of  state  to  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  TyrconneU,  Lord 
Deputy  of  the  Kingdom,  who  went  afterwards  to  the  Castle,  attended 
by  all  the  nobility  and  persons  of  quality  in  town ;  and  the  day  con- 
cluded with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  joy  and  satisfaction." 

There  was  a  Provincial  Synod  held  on  the  1st  August,  1688, 
presided  over  by  the  Archbishop,  Patrick  Russell.  James  Phelan, 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  is  the  only  other  subscribing  prelate.    The  following 
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were  preeenty  as  repreeentixig  tbe  rmous  diapten — James  BosseH, 
Dean  of  iMblin ;  William  Daton,  Dean  of  Ossorj,  for  the  Chapter  of 
Ossoiy;  Bernard  Molloj,  Vic.  Gen.  for  the  Chapter  of  Kildare; 
Connal  More,  Vie.  GenL  for  the  Chapter  of  Leighlin;  James 
Prendergasty  Deputy  for  the  Chapter  of  Ferns;  Edward  Morphy, 
Secretarj. 

We  hare  only  room  for  Decree  the  4th.  It  is  tt>  the  following 
effect : — 

''  That  no  priest  shall  presume  to  wear  Use,  or  another  person's 
hair  (which  we  oommonl j  call  periwi^t)  without  the  express  leaye  of 
the  Ordinary.*'  This  rule  cannot  hare  been  rigidly  enforced.  The 
absurd  custom  of  wearing  wigs  without  necessity  prevailed  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Many  amongst  us  are 
familiar  with  the  likenesses,  so  commonly  met  with  in  the  houses  of 
old  Catholic  families,  of  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of  those  times ; 
the  yenerable  Dr.  Betagh,  and  the  Bev.  Arthur  O'Leaiy,  &c.,  figuring 
in  all  the  glories  of  full-bottomed  wigs. 


EABLT  IBISH  MISSIONS  IN  OBEAT  BBITAIN. 

BY  BIGHT  BEV.  DB.  MOBAN,  BISHOP  OF  OSSOBY. 

NO.  TI.— FIB8T  MISSIONS   TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

It  was  in  AD.  597,  the  yerj  year  in  which  St.  Columba  rested 
from  his  labours  in  peace,  that  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  sent  bj  the  holy  PontifE  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Kent.  This  great  Pope  had  long  sighed  and  prayed  for  the 
conversion  of  England.  A  few  years  before  his  eleyation  to  the  See 
of  St.  Peter,  as  he  proceeded  one  day  from  his  Monastery  on  the 
Coelian  hill  to  the  city,  passing  through  the  Boman  forum,  he  observed 
some  fair-haired  youthful  slaves  standing  in  the  market  for  sale.  Struck 
by  their  comeliness  and  graceful  mien,  he  enquired  whence  they  had 
come.  He  was  told  they  were  Angles,  and  that  they  were  still  in  the 
darkness  of  Paganism.  '^Not  Angles  but  Angels,"  was  Gregory's 
reply,  **  if  only  they  were  Christians,"  and  he  sighed  deeply  as  he  added : 
''  Oh  I  grief  of  griefs,  that  the  author  of  darkness  holds  their  nation 
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80  enslayed,  and  whilst  sucb  beauty  shines  forth  in  their  countenances 
their  souls  are  deprived  of  hearenlj  light."  In  reply  to  further 
enquiries,  he  was  told  that  thej  were  natives  of  Deira,  and  that  Aella 
was  the  King  of  their  territory ;  and  with  playful  reference  to  these 
uameSy  he  said :  "  They  must  be  rescued  from  the  anger  of  God  (de 
ira)y  and  then  Alleluja  shall  be  hymned  in  their  native  land,  in  praise 
of  the  one  Soverign  Lord  of  all."  Through  Gregory's  charity  the 
young  Angles  were  at  once  purchased  by  the  monastery,  and  instructed 
in  the  truths  of  religion,  and  thus  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  freed 
from  the  slavery  of  Satan  and  from  material  bondage. 

St.  Gregory,  as  Sovereign  Pontiff,  set  his  heart  on  perfecting  the 
work  thus  happily  begun,  of  bestowing  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms 
the  blessings  of  the  Faith  of  Christ.  He  chose  a^numerous  body  of 
missionaries  from  his  own  monastery  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  placing  at 
their  head  the  holy  prior  St.  Augustine,  who  was  already  famed  for 
his  many  virtues,  sent  them  forth  with  his  blessing  on  their  errand  of 
mercy.  They  set  out  with  great  ardour,  but  as  they  tarried  for  a  time 
at  Lerins  and  Marseilles,  accounts  reached  them  of  the  savage  ferocity 
of  the  Saxon  barbarians,  whom  they  were  sent  to  convert,  sufficient  to 
deter  the  stoutest  hearts.  The  Saxons  were  more  ferocious  than  wild 
beasts,  it  was  said ;  they  preferred  cruelty  to  feasting ;  they  thirsted 
for  innocent  blood ;  they  held  in  abhorrence  the  Christian  name ;  and 
torture  and  [instant  death  were  sure  to  await  the  Christian  mission- 
aries. Disheartened  by  such  reports  they  sent  back  Augustine  to  St. 
Gregory  to  make  known  to  him  the  true  state  of  things,  and  to  ask 
what  course  under  the  circumstances  he  wished  them  to  pursue.  The 
Pontiff  replied  that  they  were  to  continue  their  journey ;  the  greater  the 
toil  the  greater  would  be  their  eternal  recompense ;  gladly  would  he 
himself  share  their  perils,  but  he  hoped  at  least  to  partake  in  some 
measure  of  their  reward.^  Thus  encouraged,  they  resumed  their 
journey,  and  shortly  after  Easter,  in  the  year  597,  landed  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  at  a  sandy  creek  between  the  modem  towns  of  Sandwich  and 
Bamsgate,  a  memorable  spot  which  is  traditionaUy  marked  out  as  the 
landing  place  of  Hengist,  with  his  Saxon  bands  a  century  and  a  half 
before.  For  a  time  heaven  seemed  to  smile  upon  their  missionary 
labours.  Every  year  the  Jutes  and  Angles  and  Saxons  in  thousands 
approached  the  baptismal  font,  and  the  Christian  name  was  honoured 

I  St.  Gregory,  Spist  vi«  61.    Bede,  i.  26. 
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throughout  the  greater  part  of  England.  In  the  mysterious  wajs  of 
Qod,  howeyer,  the  spiritual  edifice,  built  up  with  so  much  toil,  was 
destined  to  be  in  a  few  days  almost  entirely  overthrown.  St.  Augustine 
and  his  brother  missionaries  had  laid  deep  and  solid  the  foundations 
of  the  future  church :  it  was  reserved  for  vigorous  Celtic  hands  to 
complete  the  structure.  The  great  work  of  the  permanent  conversion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  on  which  St.  Gregory  had  set  his  heart, 
.was  to  be  one  day  happily  achieved,  but  it  should  reward  the  toil,  not 
of  the  fervent  religious  from  the  Goelian.  hill,  but  of  the  devoted 
missionaries  from  Ireland. 

Before  we  proceed  further  it  may  be  well  to  state  in  a  few  words 
the  political  condition  of  England  at  this  eventful  period.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  we  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchj 
as  composed  of  seven  clearly  defined  kingdoms,  all  united  under  the 
supremacy  of  one  Bretwaldaor  Chief -King.  Now,  however,  the  ablest 
writers  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  teach  us  that  this  stereotyped  notion 
must  be  abandoned  $  and  it  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  that  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms  were  ever  fluctuating  as 
well  in  their  number  as  in  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other.  The 
title  of  Bretwalda  too,  unlike  the  Celtic  Ard-righ,  or  Chief-King,  was 
not  a  necessary  element  in  their  organization.  It  was  only  granted 
wheu  some  one  of  their  Princes  by  his  superior  power  or  military  skill 
forced  the  rest  to  acknowledge  his  rule,  and  it  was  even  then  only 
accorded  so  long,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  he  was  able  to  enforce  his 
authority.  Hence  it  is  that  the  venerable  Bede  names  only  seven 
kings,  who,  down  to  his  time,  had  been  invested  with  this  title  of 
supreme  sovereignty.^ 

The  three  kindred  tribes  of  the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons 
constituted  the  main  streogth  of  the  armed  bands,  who  in  the  fifth 
century  had  invaded  and  subjugated  Britain.  They  did  not,  however, 
blend  together  to  form  one  g^eat  nation.  The  Jutes  settled  in  Kent, 
and  formed  there  a  small  but  powerful  independent  kingdom.  The 
Saxons  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  south  of 
the  Thames,  with  a  few  districts  to  the  north  of  that  river,  and  divided 
themselves  into  three  distinct  kingdoms,  viz. :  Essex,  or  the  Kingdom 
of  the  East  Saxons,  deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  City  of 
London,  which  was  situated  in  its  territory ;  Sussex  for  the  South 

I  Bede«  Hiat.  Ecoles,  iL  5. 
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Saxons  ;  and  Wessez  for  the  West  Saxons,  which  graduallj  grew  in 
extent  and  influence  till  it  absorbed  the  other  kingdoms.  The  Angles 
subjugated  most  of  the  northern  territory  extending  from  the  Thames 
to  Edinburgh,  and  founded  there  three  kingdoms,  yiz.,  East  Anglia, 
south  of  the  Humber,  and  extending  from  the  Midland  Fens  to  the 
Q-erman  Ocean ;  Mercia,  or  the  Marshes,  that  is  the  territories 
bordering  on  Wales ;  and  Northumbria,  extending  from  the  Humber 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  Princes  of  Northumbria  soon  wrested  the 
supremacy  from  Kent,  and  this  kingdom  continued  for  a  long  time 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  It  was  more  than 
once,  however,  divided  into  two  distinct  principalities,  that  of  Bemicia, 
which  extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Deira 
stretching  southward  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Humber.  These  chief 
divisions  will  serve  at  least  as  so  many  rough  landmarks  to  guide  us 
whilst  following  our  Celtic  fathers  in  their  wonderful  missionary 
career  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

At  the  time  that  St.  Augustine  and  his  companions  landed  in  the 
isle  of  Thanet,  off  the  English  coast,  Ethelbert,  "King  of  Kent,  had 
won  for  himself  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  and  thus  enjoyed  consider- 
able influence  throughout  all  England.  He  had  some  years  before 
taken  to  wife  Bertha,  a  Christian  Princess,  daughter  of  Charibert, 
King  of  Paris.  As  a  condition  of  the  marriage  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Queen  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and 
accordingly  a  French  Bishop  accompanied  her  to  the  Kentish  Court, 
and  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Martin,  a  relic  of  Christianity  from  early 
British  times,  was  allotted  to  him  for  divine  worship.  Ethelbert  was 
in  consequence  favourably  disposed  to  welcome  the  missionaries  from 
Borne,  and  soon  Augustine  and  his  companions,  with  a  silver  cross 
borne  before  them,  and  a  banner  on  which  was  painted  the  figure  of 
the  Crucified,  were  seen  proceeding  in  processional  order,  chanting 
the  Litanies  "  for  their  own  salvation  and  that  of  those  to  whom  they 
came,"  and  slowly  wending  their  way  to  meet  the  monarch  at  the 
appointed  place  of  audience.  He  received  them  with  kindness,  nor 
was  his  conversion  long  deferred,  for  he  publicly  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  St.  Augustine  on  the  Feast  of  Whitsunday,  the  2nd  of 
June,  in  the  year  597.  In  those  days  the  conversion  of  a  king  was 
the  signal  for  the  conversion  of  his  kingdom ;  and  on  the  Christmas 
Day  following  the  baptism  of  Ethelbert,  ten  thousand  of  his  subjects^ 

I  Epist.  S.  Gregorii  Fapae>  lib.  viii.  ep.  30>  edit.  JafEe. 
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imitated  his  example,  and  renouncing  idolatry  sealed  their  aooeptanoe 
of  the  Christian  Faith  by  being  baptised  in  the  waters  of  the  lUyer 
Thames,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Sheppj^. 
All  Kent  soon  espoused  the  faith,  and  through  the  influence  of 
Ethelbert  an  opening  was  gained  for  the  Christian  missionaries  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  King  of  Essex  was  the  first  to  ask  for  bap- 
tism, and  in  604  St.  Mellitus  was  appointed  Bishop  of  London ;  and  some 
years  later  the  King  of  Northumbria  and  his  people  also  embraced  the 
&ith.  St.  Augustine  died  in  the  year  605,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lauren- 
tius,  who  had  also  come  from  St.  Gregory's  monastery  on  the  Coelian  hill, 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and  a  truly  devoted  missionary. 
In  the  fullness  of  zeal  he  wished,  as  Bede  informs  us,  not  only  to 
exercise  his  pastoral  solicitude  among  the  Saxons,  but  also  to  extend 
his  care  "  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  to  the  Scots  who 
inhabit  the  island  of  Ireland,  which  is  next  to  Britain."^  The  Irish 
and  the  Britons  had  heard  with  joy  the  tidings  of  the  conyersion  of 
the  Saxons,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  ready  to  extepd 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  missionaries,  whose  labours  had  been 
crowned  with  success ;  but  when  Laurentius  attempted  to  interfere 
with  their  time-honoured  traditional  usages,  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  fathers,  they  not  only  refused  to  be  guided  by  his  words,  but 
they  further  broke  off  all  communication  with  him,  for  thus,  they 
thought,  he  exceeded  his  authority,  and  was  unnecessarily  inter- 
meddling in  their  affairs.  He  was  particularly  mortified  by  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Irish  Bishop  Dagan,  who  seems  to  have  proceeded  to 
Canterbury  about  the  year  610,  deputed  probably  by  some  of  the  great 
monasteries  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  to  confer  with  Laurentius  and  his 
brother  Bishops.  St.  Dagan  is  commemorated  in  our  calendars  as 
Bishop  of  Inverdaoile,  in  Wexford,  and  as  being  remarkable  for  his 
meekness.^  He  had  more  than  once  visited  Eome.  He  had  further 
been  the  bearer  to  St.  Gregory  of  the  Monastic  Bule  of  St.  Molua, 
and  merited  to  receive  for  it  from  the  lips  of  that  great  Pontiff  the 
most  emphatic  words  of  commendation  and  approval.  None  could 
have  been  better  chosen  to  disabuse  St.  Laurentius  of  his  erroneous 

notions  regarding  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Irish  and  British  churches. 

» 

I  Bede,'ii.,  4. 

3  MariannB  O'Gorgan  in  his  Martyrology  etvles  him  "^Daganum  prae- 
placidum  de  InverdaoUe."  Inverdaoile  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Wexfordj  at 
the  mouth  of  tiiie  river  Daoile.     Colgan,  Acta»  686  ;  Lanigan,  ii.  365. 
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Of  this  conference  Tioweyer  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  we 
know  nothing  except  its  result.  The  Irish  Bishops  finding  that  St. 
Lanrentius  persisted  in  regarding  the  disciplinary  practices  of  the 
Britons  and  his  own  countrymen  as  erroneous,  with  genuine  Celtic 
frankness  refused  to  hold  further  communication  with  him,  and 
shaking  the  dust  from  his  sandals,  would  not  even  partake  of  food  in 
the  house  in  which  the  Archbishop  dwelt.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  thabSt.Laurentius,  with  his  suffragan  Bishops,  Meliitus  of  London, 
and  Justus  of  Rochester,  addressed  to  the  Irish  Church  a  letter  of 
remonstrance,  of  which  the  following  fragment  is  preserved  by  Bede : 

"To  our  most  dear  Brothers,  the  Lords  Bishops  and  Abbots 
throughout  all  Ireland :  Laurentius,  Meliitus  and  Justus,  servants  of 
the  servants  of  God. 

"  When  the  Apostolic  See,  according  to  the  universal  custom 
which  it  has  followed  elsewhere  throughout  the  whole  world,  sent  us 
to  these  western  parts  to  preach  to  pagan  nations,  we  came  to  this 
island,  which  is  called  Britain,  without  possessing  any  previous 
knowledge  of  its  inhabitants.  We  held  the  Britons  and  Irish  in  great 
esteem  for  sanctity,  believing  that  they  followed  the  custom  of  the 
universal  church ;  but  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Britons 
we  supposed  that  the  Irish  should  be  more  observant.  We  have  been 
informed,  however,  by  Bishop  Dagan  coming  into  this  aforesaid  island, 
and  by  the  Abbot  Columbanus  in  Gaul,  that  the  Irish  in  no  way  differ 
from  the  Britons  in  theii'  observance  ;  for.  Bishop  Dagan  coming  to 
us,  not  only  refused  to  eat  with  us,  but  even  to  take  his  repast  in  the 
same  house  where  we  were  entertained."^ 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  letter  given  by  Bede,  but  he  tells  us 
that  in  the  rest  Laurentius  exhorted  them  to  conform  in  the  matters 
of  Catholic  usages  with  their  brethren  throughout  the  world.  Surely 
it  is  not  thus  that  he  would  have  addressed  them  had  they  fallen  away 
from  the  true  faith. 

From  the  letters  of  SS.  Augustine  and  Laurentius,  and  the  other 
documents  connected  with  this  period,  we  learn  that  the  difference 
between  the  Roman  missionaries  and  the  Irish  and  British  churches 
was  confined  to  four  heads,  all  of  them  pertaining  to  discipline,  and 
tolerated  elsewhere  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  I  will 
make  only  a  few  brief  remarks  on  each  of  them.     The  first  point  of 

I  S0d0,  Hist.  Eoo.  U.  4. 
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difference  wa4i  the  form  of  Tonsnre  used  bj  the  clergy ;  bnt  on 
bead  it  will,  perhaps,  saffice  to  saj  that  the  Irish  usage  of  the  preaent 
day  differs  more  from  the  custom  in  Bome  than  it  did  in  the  dajs  of 
St.  Laurentius.  Owing  to  the  special  circnmstances  of  this  coontiy 
the  Tonsure  is  not  at  present  nsed  at  all  bj  our  clergy,  whilst  its  use 
is  imperative  for  the  clergy  of  Bome.  Yet  no  one  will  dare  to  affirm 
that  the  Irish  Catholic  church  of  to-day  is  not  most  closely  united  in 
the  bonds  of  spiritual  union  with  Bome.  The  second  difference  regarded 
the  time  for  celebrating  Easter.  Here  again  the  discrepancy  arose, 
not  from  a  diversity  of  faith,  but  merely  from  the  varying  cycles 
which  were  used  in  computing  the  time  for  the  Easter  festival.  The 
cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  which  was  followed  by  the  British  and  Irish 
churches,  had  lieen  for  a  long  time  adopted  in  Bome  itself ;  and  though 
the  Holy  See  had  gpradually  perfected  the  Easter  computation,  yet, 
even  as  at  a  later  period,  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
it  did  not  seek  to  force  an  abrupt  change  on  other  churches,  but  wished 
that  the  adoption  of  the  more  correct  rule  would  proceed  from  their 
own  voluntary  act.  The  third  difference  regarded  the  manner  of 
Baptism.  We  learn,  however,  from  St.  Gregory's  letters  that  such 
ritual  variations  in  regard  to  the  Baptismal  Ceremonies — for  instance, 
the  triple  or  single  immersion,  and  so  forth—  existed  in  Spain  and 
elsewhere,  and  when  the  Pontiff  was  interrogated  about  them  he  wisely 
ruled  that  each  church  might  be  permitted  to  follow  its  own  disciplinary 
usage.^  The  fourth  and  last  difference  between  the  churches  was  the 
use  of  several  Collects  in  the  Sacred  Liturgy ;  but  even  in  this  the 
wise  Pontiff,  who  had  himself  done  so  much  to  perfect  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church,  advised  a  wise  moderation.  So  far  was  he  indeed  from 
condemning  the  Gaulish  or  the  Celtic  Liturgy,  that  in  a  letter  to  St. 
Augustine  he  counselled  him  to  study  carefully  not  only  the  Boman 
but  also  the  other  various  Liturgies,  and  to  select  whatever  he  would 
find  best  in  each  of  them  for  his  Saxon  converts,  as  yet  young  in  the 
faith ;  and  he  adds  the  golden  maxim,  "  Where  the  Faith  is  one, 
differences  of  custom  do  no  harm  to  Holy  Church."* 

But  besides  these  trivial  points  of  difference,  which  only  serve  to 
place  in  bolder  relief  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  Churches. in  all 
matters  appertaining  to  Faith,  we  find  a  complaint  made  by  Laurentius, 

1  8t  Gregory,  Epist  i.  48. 
,  St.  Gregory,  EpUt.  i.  48. 
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and  which  was  again  and  again  repeated — yiz.,  that  the  British  and 
Celtic  clergy  had  neglected  to  evangelize  the  Saxon  pagans,  and  that 
even  now,  when  the  missionaries  from  Borne  had  entered  on  that 
sacred  work,  thej  stood  aloof  and  would  not  come  to  aid  in  gathering 
in  the  spiritual  harvest.  Perhaps  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  stronger 
argument  to  prove  the  union  of  our  British  and  Celtic  churches  with 
the  Mother  Church  of  Bome  than  that  involved  in  such  a  complaint, 
for  surely  it  is  not  the  agents  of  heresy  or  of  schism  that  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Holy  See  would  invite  to  join  him  in  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  Divine  Faith.  But  Laurentius  in  making  such  a 
complaint  had  not  reflected  on  the  embittered  feeling  of  national 
hatred  with  which  the  Saxons  regarded  their  British  neighbours. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  conquest  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  extermination  of  the  natives.  They  trampled  down  and  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  Eoman  and  British  civilization,  and  they  put  to  death 
or  sold  into  slavery  any  of  the  inhabitants  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
A  contemporary  Gallic  Bishop,  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  describes  them 
as  the  "  moat  truculent  of  all  enemies,"  who  made  it  a  point  not  only 
of  honour  but  of  religion  "  to  torture  their  captives  rather  than  to  put 
them  to  ransom,"  whilst  they  sacrificed  the  tenth  part  of  them  to  their 
gods  (epist  viii.  6).  Such  too  is  the  terrible  picture  of  the  Saxon  invasion 
presented  by  Gildas,  which  is  probably  exact  in  all  its  details,  when  he  tells 
us  of  ruined  sanctuaries  and  fallen  towers,  and  shattered  altars,  and 
priests  and  bishops  with  their  people  slain  in  the  streets,  and  their  corpses 
clothed  with  blood,  left  without  burial,  and  the  miserable  remnant  of 
the  inhabitants  being  slaughtered  in  the  mountains,  or  selling  them- 
selves as  slaves  to  the  invaders.^  When  Anderida,  now  Fevensey, 
was  taken,  not  a  Briton  was  left  alive  ;  and  again,  a  little  later,  when 
the  Isle  of  Wight  was  surrendered  to  the  Saxons,  every  Briton  found 
on  the  island  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  The  British  chieftains 
on  their  part  fought  against  the  Saxons  with  almost  the  same  ferocity, 
and  when  victory  for  the  last  time  seemed  to  smile  on  their  arms,  their 
king,  Cadwallon,  avowed  his  resolve  to  exterminate  the  whole  Saxon 
race  within  the  bounds  of  Britain.  With  such  national  antipathies  it 
was  vain  to  look  to  the  British  Church  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons.'    As  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  Wales,  the  following  was 

<  eUdat'  History,  chap  24. 
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the  Abbot  of  Baogor's  reply  to  St.  Augustine — **  No,  we  will  not 
preach  the  Faith  to  the  cruel  race  of  straogers  who  have  treacherously 
driven  our  ancestors  from  their  country,  and  robbed  their  posterity  of 
their  inheritance."  For  a  time,  too,  the  Saxon  Princes  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  Irish  race  with  the  like  hostility,  considering  them  at 
first  as  their  rivals  in  the  plunder  of  Britain,  and  subsequently  as  the 
allies  of  their  hated  foe.  The  Irish  missionaries  however  cherished  no 
such  national  hatred  against  the  Saxons.  At  lona  St.  Columba 
received  with  open  arms  some  Saxons  who  had  proceeded  thither,  and 
having  instructed  them  in  the  truths  of  Faith  enrolled  them  among 
the  brethren  of  the  monastery.  St.  Fridolin's  mission  in  Helvetia,  St . 
Columba's  own  labours  among  the  Picts,  St.  Columbanus's  wonderful 
toil  in  the  Yosges,  are  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
missionary  zeal  among  the  Irish  Bishops  and  Priests.  In  fact  thej 
only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  in  order  to  bring  the  blessings 
of  civilization  and  religion  to  the  benighted  Saxons.  In  the  designs 
of  Providence  the  long  wished  for  opportunity  was  soon  to  be 
presented,  and  we  will  see  with  what  zeal  and  with  what  success  thej 
at  once  devoted  themselves  to  labour  in  this  field  of  Qod. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  by  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  in  the  year 
616,  the  Christianity  of  the  Saxons  became  well  nigh  extinct :  as  an 
English  historian  has  quaintly  expressed  it,  '*  it  appeared  as  though 
much  of  the  Kentish  Christianity  was  buried  in  the  king's  grave." 
His  worthless  son  Eadbald,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Kent, 
cast  ofE  the  Christian  name,  and  most  of  his  people,  following  his 
example,  relapsed  into  paganism.  In  the  same  year  the  Christian 
King  of  Essex  also  died ;  and  his  three  sons,  who  were  pagans,  set 
themselves  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  faise  gods,  and  compelled 
Bishop  Mellitus  and  his  companions  to  depart  from  their  kingdom. 
Venerable  Bede  adds :  "  Being  forced  from  thence,  Mellitus  came  into 
Kent  to  advise  with  his  fellow-bishops,  Laurentius  and  Justus,  what 
was  to  be  done  in  that  case ;  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it 
was  better  for  them  all  to  return  to  their  own  country,  where  they 
might  serve  God  with  a  free  mind,  than  to  continue  without  any  &uit 
among  those  barbarians  who  had  revolted  from  the  &ith."^  This 
sudden  relapse  of  the  Saxons  to  paganism,  after  the  example  of  their 
wicked  princes,  has  only  a  parallel  in  the  foiling  away  of  the  English 
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nation  into  heresj,  nine  hundred  jeare  later,  after  the  evil  example  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  What  is  the  more  striking  in  this  first  national 
apostacj  we  do  not  read  of  a  single  one  having  received  the  mart jr's 
crown,  or  of  any  of  the  professing  Christians  being  even  imprisoned  for 
the  &ith.  The  King  of  Kent,  indeed,  soon  after  repented,  and  gave  full 
authority  again  to  Laurentius  and  Justus,  but  for  a  considerable  time 
little  fruit  repaid  their  labour,  and,  the  Venerable  Bede  adds,  ''  the 
Londoners  would  not  receive  Bishop  Mellitus,  choosing  rather  to  be 
under  their  idolatrous  high  priests/'^ 

The  same  fate  attended  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in 
Northumbria.  In  the  year  617,  Edwin  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Northumbria,  and  at  once  grasped  the  supreme  dignity  of  Bretwalda, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  with  an  iron  hand  till  his  death.  This  powerful 
monarch  received  the  grace  of  the  true  faith  through  the  preaching  of 
St.  Paulinus,  who,  on  a  plot  of  ground  now  covered  by  the  glorious 
Minster  of  York,  erected  a  wooden  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and 
there,  on  Easter-Eve,  in  the  year  627,  administered  Baptism  to  Edwin. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  Northumbria  joyfully  followed  the  example  of 
the  king,  and  Paulinus  was  gladdened  by  the  abundant  fruits  which 
repaid  his  toil  Nevertheless  the  storm  was  not  to  be  long  delayed. 
The  united  forces  of  Cadwallon  and  Penda  attacked  and  overthrew 
Edwin  at  the  battle  of  Hatfield,  in  South-east  Yorkshire,  in  the  October 
of  633,  the  king  himself  being  slain^  and  his  whole  army  destroyed  or 
dispersed.'  Deira  and  Bemida  became  separate  kingdoms  on  his 
death,  and  their  Kings,  the  better  to  secure  the  &vour  of  the  pagan 
Penda,  disowned  their  Christian  belief,  and  relapsed  into  paganism. 
The  people  followed  their  example,  and  St.  Paulinus,  with  his  companions, 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  a  deacon,  Justus,  alone  remaining 
to  keep  alive  the  sacred  spark  till  the  day  of  mercy  would  again  arise 
on  that  unhappy  nation. 

The  apostate  kings  of  Deira  and  Bemicia  both  fell  very  soon  by 
the  terrible  sword  of  Cadwallon,  and  then  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned, 
as  their  only  hope,  to  the  brave  Oswald,  the  son  of  Ethelfrid.  Oswald 
was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year.  From  his  childhood  he  had  lived  an 
exile  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  regenerated  there  in  the  waters  of 
Baptism.    In  after  years  he  never  forgot  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
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pietj  which  he  had  learned  in  the  Irish  schools,  and  amidst  all  the 
dangers  of  the  Northambrian  court,  he  proved  himself  as  religious  as 
he  was  brave,  and  it  is  no  small  glorj  for  Ireland  that  she  prepared 
for  the  throne  this  valorous  champion  of  religion,  the  first  of  the  long 
roll  of  Anglo-Saxon  princes  who  was  found  worthy  of  the  honours  of 
the  Altar.  Strength  and  sweetness  were  blended  in  his  character,  and, 
during  his  short  reign  of  eight  jears,  his  life  presents  to  us  almost  a 
perfect  ideal  of  a  Christian  monarch.  Among  the  Saxons  he  enjoyed 
the  title  of  Bretwalda,  and  he  also  compelled  the  nations  north  of  the 
Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  so  devout  that  oftentimes  he  spent  half  the  night 
in  prayer,  and,  in  the  words  of  Bede,  ''while  guiding  a  temporal 
kingdom,  was  wont  to  labour  rather  for  an  eternal  one."^  Amid  all 
that  could  lift  him  up  to  arrogance,  he  was  gentle  and  humble,  and  he 
was  generous  and  beneficent  to  the  poor  and  to  strangers.  In  a  word, 
he  was  ''  a  prince  of  men,  one  born  to  attract  a  general  enthusiasm  of 
admiration,  reverence,  and  love."' 

With  a  small  army  Oswald,  in  December,  634,  took  up  his  position 
within  a  few  miles  of  Hexham,  near  the  spot  called  Heavenfield,  on  a 
rising  ground,  where  now  stands  the  humble  chapel  of  St.  Oswald's. 
In  the  night  preceding  the  battle,  St.  Columba,  for  whom  he  cherished 
a  tender  devotion,  appeared  to  him  radiant  with  heavenly  light,  and, 
promising  him  victory,  desired  him  to  take  the  cross  for  his  standard. 
At  morning's  dawn  the  king  caused  a  cross  of  wood  to  be  made  after 
the  manner  of  those  which  he  had  seen  so  often  erected  on  the  green 
hills  of  the  land  of  his  exile,  and  with  his  own  hands  he  held  it  whilst 
his  men  fastened  it  in  the  groimd.  He  then  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  kneel  with  him,  and  to  pray  to  the  one  true  and  living  Ood,  who 
knew  how  just  was  their  cause,  and  around  whose  standard  they  were 
now  gathered,  to  be  with  them  against  their  proud  and  cruel  enemy. 
They  rose  full  of  courage,  and  charging  the  superior  forces  of  Cadwallon 
broke  their  ranks  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  Cadwallon  himself 
being  numbered  among  the  slain. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Oswald  to  send  messengers  to  lona 
to  pray  the  Abbot  to  provide  a  bishop  and  devoted  missioners  who 
would  restore  the  faith  in  his  kingdom,  and  gather  in  the  harvest  now 
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ripe  for  the  sickle.  The  first  person  chosen  was  Bishop  Corman,  a 
religions  remarkable  for  his  austerity  and  exemplary  life :  but  after  a 
few  weeks  experience  in  Northumbria  he  withdrew  in  despair  from  the 
rude  and  indocile  heathens,  whom  he  was  sent  to  minister  to,  and 
returned  to  lona.  The  community  being  assembled,  he  recounted  the 
motives  of  his  return,  and  assured  them  that  it  was  idle  to  think  of 
converting  such  a  savage  people.  From  among  the  seniors,  a  voice  was 
raised  in  gentle  remonstrance ;  ''  Perhaps,  brother,  the  fault  is  not 
theirs,  but  yours.  Did  you  deal  mildly  with  them,  aa  the  Apostle 
exhorts,  giving  milk  to  the  infants  ?  Did  you  not  rather  show  severity 
towards  them,  and  expect  them  to  cultivate  all  at  once  those  virtues 
which  could  only  be  the  crowning  fruit  of  your  missionary  labours." 
All  eyes  were  at  once  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  the  seniors,  with 
one  accord,  cried  out  that  to  him  the  arduous  mission  should  be 
entrusted. 

It  was  an  Irish  monk,  Aidan  by  name,  who  thus  opposed  the 
counsel  of  Bishop  Gorman,  and  who,  succeeding  to  his  place,  is  now 
honoured  in  our  Kalendars  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Northumbria. 


KO.   Vn.— ST.   AIDA.N,   FIBST   BISHOP   OF   LINDlSFASNB. 

Venerable  Bede  gives  us  no  details  regarding  the  early  years  of 
St.  Aidan's  life,  but  we  are  able  to  glean  from  the  ancient  Irish  records 
that  in  his  youth  he  enrolled  himself  amoug  the  religious  of  the  island- 
monastery  of  St.  Senanus,  at  Inniscattery,  in  the  Shannon,  and  that 
he  lived  there  for  many  years  in  the  fervent  practice  of  every  virtue. 
We  do  not  know  in  what  precise  year  he  proceeded  to  lona,  but  it  is  a 
venerable  tradition  that  before  his  departure  from  Ireland  he  was 
raised  to  the  Episcopate.  In  the  old  Begister  of  the  Diocese  of  Ologher, 
he  is  named  among  the  Bishops  of  that  See,  and  Dr.  John  Lynch,  in 
his  MS.  History  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  as  also  Ware  and  Cotton,  and 
others  of  our  ablest  historical  writers,  following  the  testimony  of  this 
authentic  record,  have  placed  St.  Aidan  fifth  in  succession  from  St. 
Molaisse,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in  the  year 
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563.^  Perhaps  we  may  find  in  this  an  explanation  of  the  otherwise 
strange  fact  that,  whilst  the  Abbot  of  lona  and  the  other  seniors 
'  received  in  silence  the  report  of  Bishop  Corman,  St.  Aidan,  relying  on 
his  own  episcopal  experience,  should  raise  his  voice  to  declare  that  it 
was  only  by  long  endurance  and  mildness  the  pagan  hearts  of  the 
Saxons  could  be  softened  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  faith. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  635  that  Aidan,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  abbot  and  community  of  lona,  set  out  for  the  royal  residence  of 
Oswald.  Welcomed  with  open  arms  by  that  pious  monarch,  he  was 
free  to  choose  for  his  Episcopal  See  any  spot  he  might  select  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Humber.  St.  Aidan,  however,  chose  for  his 
cathedral  and  for  his  monastic  home  the  small  island  of  Lindisfame, 
lying  off  the  Eastern  coast  of*  Britain,  a  few  miles  above  the  strong 
castle  of  Bamborough,  and  known  in  later  times  as  *  the  Holy  Island.' 
This  small  island  is  twice  every  day  united  with  the  mainland,  and 
twice  again  is  encircled  by  the  sea,  according  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide : — 

"  Dry  shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 
Twice  eveiy  day  the  waves  efface 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  trace.'* 

In  this  island-sanctuary  St.  Aidan  was  enabled  amid  his  episcopal  cares 
to  cultivate  that  retirement  and  solitude  which  had  such  an  attraction 
for  him,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  reminded  him  of  his  first  religious 
home  at  Iniscattery,  and  of  the  glorious  lona,  whose  fruitfulness  and 
whose  fame  he  was  henceforth  to  emulate  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations.  There  was,  however,  yet  another  reason  for  his  choice,  one 
not  to  be  overlooked  amid  the  ever- recurring  conflicts  between  the 
rival  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons :  his  church  and  monastery  would 
there  be  specially  secure  under  the  shelter  of  the  royal  castle  of 
Bamborough.  This  fortress-rock,  situated  high  up  on  the  coast  of  the 
present  Northumberland,  would  seem  to  be  marked  out  by  nature  for 
the  stronghold  and  palace  of  some  brave  chieftain.    It  was  called 

I  The  Beg.  Oogherense  adds :  '*  Juxta  verbum  Domini  ezivib  de  Hibernia 
in  Brit  inniam  quern  honoiifice  recepit  Uffualdas  (Oswald)  rex ;  et  tone  fuit 
Episcopus  Linfarensis,  cujus  animam  vidit  sanctus  successor  ejus  postea,  defend 
per  angeloB  ad  regnum  coeleste."  (MS.  T.C.D.,  £.  8.  18.)  Some  have  identified 
nira  with  Aidan -mac- Aeogusa,  from  whom  Kilmore  Aedhan,  near  Monaghan* 
is  supposed  to  take  its  name.  This,  however,  has  been  ably  refuted  in  Shirley's 
<  History  of  Monaghan'  (London,  1878j«  pag.  816. 
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Dingiieirin  by  the  Britons,  and  was  fortified  at  first  with  a  fosse  and 
afterwards  ¥rith  a  wall  or  rampart  by  the  yalorous  Ida,  who  was  called 
the  *'  flame  bearer"  on  account  of  his  terrible  ravages  throughout  all 
that  territory,  and  it  subsequently  received  from  the  Saxons  the  name 
of  Bebbasburgh,  which  was  gradually  corrupted  to  Bamborough. 
Impregnable  by  position,  and  strengthened  by  art,  it  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  be  the  favourite  residence  and  the  chief  C£tstle  of  the 
kings  of  Northumbria. 

But  to  return  to  Lindisfarne :  "  No  sacred  spot  in  Britain,  writes 
the  present  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Oxford,  is  worthier 
of  a  reverential  visit  than  this  Holy  Island  of  Aidan  and  his  successors  :"^ 
and  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  the  same  sentiment  was  uttered 
by  Alcuin,  when  he  styled  this  chosen  sanctuary  "locus  cunctis  in 
Britannia  venerabilior."^  The  eloquent  Montalembert  has  given  the 
following  glowing  description  of  this  Celtic  monastery,  which  for  so 
long  a  time  was  destined  to  be  the  great  centre  of  piety  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race :  "  Amid  the  waves  of  the  Northern  Sea,  opposite  the  green 
hills  of  Northumberland,  and  the  sandy  beach  which  extends  between 
the  border  town  of  Berwick  on  the  north,  and  the  imposing  ruins  of 
the  feudal  fortress  of  Bamborough  on  the  south,  lies  a  low  island,  flat 
and  sombre,  girt  with  basaltic  rocks,  forming  a  kind  of  a  square  block, 
which  terminates  to  the  north-west  in  a  long  point  of  land,  stretching 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  and  Scotland.  This  island  bears  the 
impress  of  melancholy  and  barrenness.  It  can  never  have  produced 
anything  but  the  sorriest  crops  and  some  meagre  pasturage.  There  is 
not  a  tree,  not  an  undulation,  not  one  noticeable  feature,  save  a  small 
conical  hill  to  the  south-west,  now  crowned  by  a  strong  castle  of 
picturesque  form,  but  recent  construction.  In  this  poor  islet  was 
erected  the  first  Christian  Church  of  the  whole  district,  now  so  populous, 
rich,  and  industrious,  which  extends  from  Hull  to  Edinburgh.  This 
was  Lindisfarne,  that  is  to  say,  the  Mother  Church,  the  religious 
capital  of  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  the  residence  of 
the  first  sixteen  bishops  of  Northumbria,  the  sanctuary  and  monastic 
citadel  of  the  whole  country  round, — the  lona  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  resemblance  of  Lindisfarne  to  lona,  of  the  colony  to  the  metropolis, 
the  daughter  to  the  mother,  is  striking.    These  two  isles,  once  so 
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celebrated,  so  renowned,  so  influential  over  two  great  and  hostile  races, 
have  the  same  sombre  and  melancbolj  aspect,  full  of  a  wild  and  savage 
sadness.  Beligion  alone  could  people,  fertilise,  and  tranquillise  these 
arid  and  desolate  shores/'^ 

Such  was  the  place  chosen  by  St^  Aidan  to  be  the  Episcopal  See 
and  the  monastic  capital  of  his  vast  diocese,  extending  from  the  Humber 
to  Edinburgh. 

In  sketching  the  career  of  St.  Aidan  we  need  do  little  more  than 
compendiate  the  pages  of  Venerable  Bede,  who  pays  a  just  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  virtues  of  this  great  Irish  missioner ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  chapters  which  he  devotes  to  his  life  are  unsurpassed 
for  earnestness  and  eloquence  by  any  other  passages  of  his  History. 
And  this  should  not  surprise  us,  for  Bede  was  bom  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  St.  Aidan's  death,  and  his  monastic  life  was  passed 
in  Northnmbria  still  fragrant  with  the  virtues  of  its  great  apostle. 

St.  Aidan  was  remarkable  for  his  humility,  piety,  and  meekness  : 
he  was  a  PontifE  *^  inspired  with  a  passionate  love  of  virtue,  but  at  the 
same  time  full  of  a  surpassing  mildness  and  gentleness."^  He  despised 
vain  pomp  and  applause,  trampled  under  foot  avarice  and  anger,  and 
was  earnest  in  promoting  peace  and  charity.  Constant  in  study  and 
persevering  in  prayer,  he  was  a  marvel  of  self-denial  and  austerity,  and 
a  model  of  entire  unworldiuess :  he  was  the  first  to  practise  what  he 
taught,  and  none  could  ever  approach  him  with  having  failed  to  fulfil, 
to  the  best  of  his-  ability,  all  the  evangelical  precepts.  He  was  so 
indifferent  to  wordly  possessions  that  he  expended  in  alms  the  gifts, 
no  matter  how  precious,  which  he  daily  received  from  the  king  and  the 
wealthy  noblemen  of  Northumbria.  He  showed  true  compassion  and 
tenderness  to  all  who  were  in  suffering,  but  exercised  stern  justice 
towards  the  wicked,  especially  if  they  were  invested  with  power  and 
authority,  and  refused  to  repent. 

In  his  daily  life  he  performed  diligently  the  works  of  faith 
and  charity  which  religion  commands,  and  as  far  as  his  Episcopal 
duties  permitted,  vigorously  observed  all  the  rules  and  religious 
exercises  of  the  monastic  community  of  Lindisfarne.  After  the 
manner  of  the  Irish  Monks  his  dress  was  white,  and  consisted  of  a 
thick  woollen  cowl  and  a  tunic  ;  when  travelling  he  wore  sandals. 

1  Montaletubert,  Monks  of  the  West,  vol.  4,  pag.  20. 
3  Bede,  iii.  3. 
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His  only  drink  was  water  or  milk.  It  was  not  till  a  hundred  years 
later,  when  Oeolwulf,  King  of  Northumbria,  laid  aside  his  crown  to 
enter  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne,  that  leave  was,  for  the  first  time, 
given  to  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  to  taste  either  wine  or  ale.^  St. 
Aidan  also  established  the  custom  of  fasting  on  all  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  until  3  o'clock,  p.m.,  Easter  time  alone  being  excepted  from 
this  penitential  exercise,  fie  loved  to  meditate  on  the  Sacred  Writings ; 
be  was  never  wearied  in  breaking  to  those  around  him  the  spiritual 
food  of  heavenly  knowledge,  and  it  was  his  special  delight  to  instruct 
children  in  the  truths  of  eternal  life.  That  his  mission  might  be 
more  fruitful  he  summoned  to  his  aid  a  number  of  zealous  priests  from 
Ireland,  who  shared  in  all  his  missionary  enterprises.  This  is  attested 
by  Bede,  but  unhappily  the  names  of  these  his  fellow-workers  have 
not  been  handed  down  to  us.  He  founded  in  every  district  churches 
or  oratories,  and  he  multiplied  the  monasteries,  which  became  at  once 
so  many  centres  of  piety,  and  schools  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  youth 
received  from  the  Irish  monks  an  education  as  complete  as  any  that 
could  be  supplied  in  that  age  in  the  greatest  monasteries  of  Ireland  or 
the  Continent.'  Following  the  example  of  St.  Patrick  in  his  Apostolate 
of  Ireland,  it  was  his  first  care  to  train  up  a  native  Priesthood,  thus  to 
perpetuate  the  blessings  of  Divine  Faith  among  this  newly  converted 
people.  For  this  purpose  he  selected  twelve  Anglo-Saxon  youths  whom 
he  wished  to  be  instructed  and  prepared  for  the  sanctuary  under  his 
own  immediate  guidance,  and  we  will  see  in  the  following  chapters 
how  several  of  these  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  greater  master, 
and  emulated  his  zeal  in  preaching  the  Faith  to  their  fellow-country- 
men. He  expended  in  the  redemption  of  slaves  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  received  from  the  munificence  of  his  noble  converts,  and  he  was 
particularly  desirous,  as  Bede  records,  to  free  from  captivity  those  who 
had  been  "  unjuptly  sold,"  that  is,  who  without  any  fault  or  crime  had 
been  condemned  to  slavery. 

St.  Aidan  carried  on  his  missionary  work  on  foot,  penetrating 
into  the  wildest  forests  and  marshes,  visiting  his  scattered  flock  in 
town  and  country,  entering  the  houses  as  well  of  the  poor  as  of  th^ 

I  Roger  ds  Movettdsn,  AnnaleB,  page  403;  Sim.  Dunelmen,  pflge  189 — 
**  Antea  enim  monnisi  lao  vel  aquam  bibere  solebrant,  seouudau  antiqaam 
traditlonem  Sancti  Aidani  primi  ejasdem  Eocleais  antistitis,  et  monachoniin 
qui  cum  illo  de  Scotio  Teriebr&nt." 

t  Bede,  iii.  3,  "  imbuobantar  praeoeptoribos  ScotiB  |.arvali  Anglorum." 
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rich,  and  instracting  all  alike  in  the  trutha  of  Divine  Faith ;  even 
those  whom  he  met  as  he  journeyed  along  he  was  wont  to  exhort 
(writes  Bede),  "if  not  already  Christians,  to  embrace  the  Faith,  and 
if  Christians  to  show  forth  their  faith  by  almsgiving  and  good  works."^ 
While  he  tra relied  he  meditated  on  some  passages  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  or  with  his  companions  recited  the  Psalms.  In  the  first 
years  of  his  Ep'scopate  a  great  dij£culty  in  the  way  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  their  language,  but  in  this  Aidan  and  his 
converts  were  happy  in  having  an  Oswald  for  their  King.  This  pious 
prince  during  the  years  of  his  exile  in  Ireland  had  perfectly  learned 
the  Irish  language,  and  thus  the  sufferings  and  the  troubles  of  his 
early  years  were  found  in  the  ways  of  Ood  to  have  prepared  a  blessing 
for  his  subjects ;  and  well  may  Bede  style  it  "  a  sight  truly  beautiful," 
giving  joy  to  the  angels  in  heaven,  when  Aidan  instructed  crowds  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  who  were  gathered  around  him  on  the  ^beach  at 
Lindisfame,  whilst  Oswald,  humbly  seated  at  his  side,  interpreted  to 
them  the  words  which  fell  from  the  holy  Bishop's  lips.  This  religious 
devotedness  of  Oswald  reveals  to  us  a  depth  of  solid  virtue,  and  whilst 
it  anticipated  the  piety  of  Alfred  the  G>reat  and  St  Louis,  had  hitherto 
but  few  examples  in  histoiy.  "  The  tender  friendship  and  Apostolic 
brotherhood  which  thus  united  the  King  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
Northumbrians  has,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  contributed  to 
exalt  and  hallow  their  memory  in  the  annals  of  Catholic  England."' 
With  such  devoted  zeal  of  St.  Aidan,  and  such  earnest  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  King  Oswald,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  preaching 
of  the  faith  produced  an  abundant  fruit,  and  that  the  whole  nation  of 
North umbria  was  in  a  short  time  restored  to  the  fold  of  Christ. 

The  King  at  times  invited  Aidan  to  the  royal  table,  bnt,  well 
knowing  the  self-denying  habits  of  the  holy  Bishop,  he  did  so  much 
less  frequently  than  he  would  wish.  Bede  relates  that  when  Aidan 
rco^pted  such  invitations  he  proceeded  to  the  Boyal  residense 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  clerics,  and  "  when  he  had  taken  a  little 
refreshment  he  would  make  haste  to  leave  that  he  might  pursue  his 
study  with  his  companions  or  continue  his  prayers,"  for  through  the 
munificence  of  Oswald  a  church  and  a  cell  had  been  provided  for  him 
near  the  royal  city  of  Bamborough.'      On  an  Easter  Sunday  we  read 

I  Bede,  iii.  5. 
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of  his  Bearing  the  King's  forenoon  meal,  but  when  a  silyer  dish,  full 
of  royal  dainties,  had  been  set  before  them,  and  Aidan  had  stretched 
forth  his  hands  to  bless  it,  a  thane  entered,  whose  care  it  was  to  relieve 
the  poor,  and  informed  Oswald  that  a  great  crowd  of  poor  people  had 
assembled  from  all  the  country-side,  and  were  sitting  in  the  street 
beggiug  some  alms  from  the  King.  Oswald  at  once  ordered  the 
contents  of  the  dish  to  be  carried  to  them,  and  the  dish  itself  to  be 
broken  and  divided  for  their  benefit.  On  this  Aidan  seized  the  King's 
right  hand,  and  with  eyes  raised  to  heaven  prayed  '  May  this  hand 
never  decay.'  The  Saint's  prayer  was  heard,  for  in  after  times  St. 
Oswald's  right  hand  was  preserved  in  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
Bamborough  in  a  silver  shrine ;  and  Bede  writes  that  in  his  time  it 
was  still  undecayed. 

In  his  dealiogs  with  the  rich  St.  Aidan  showed  himself  superior 
to  fear  or  favour.  Far  from  sparing  any  of  their  excesses  he  rebuked 
them  with  the  greatest  frankness.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  present  no 
gifts  to  the  chiefs  or  thanes,  that  thus  their  friendship  might  rest 
solely  on  religion.  If  a  Saxon  nobleman  came  to  Lindisfarne  he  was 
hospitably  entertained,  but  the  poorest  of  the  poor  received  the  same 
welcome.  If  money  or  lands  were  given  to  the  monastery  all  were 
promptly  distributed  to  the  poor,  for  "like  a  true  father  of  the 
afflicted,  and  a  cherisher  of  the  needy,"  Aidan  was  ever  intent  on 
relieving  their  distress.^  For  himself  and  the  community  of 
Lindisfarne  he  retained  nothing,  being  content  with  the  scanty  crops 
of  the  island  of  Lindisfarne  cultivated  with  their  own  hands.  The 
only  gift  which  he  elsewhere  retained  was  when  in  the  domains  of  the 
king  or  noblemen,  a  site  or  a  church  or  oratory  and  a  small  cell  attached 
to  it  was  offered  him  that  there  he  might  find  repose  in  his  prolonged 
missionary  excursions. 

Whilst  Bede  can  scarce  find  sufficient  words  of  eulogy  to  commend 
the  piety  and  devoted  zeal  of  St.  Aidan,  one  thing  alone  he  regards  as 
a  fault,  and  this  was  the  unflinching  firmness  with  which  he  adhered  to 
the  special  disciplinary  usages  of  the  Irish  Church,  particularly  in  the 
celebration  of  Easter.  We  will  have  to  return  in  the  next  chapter  to 
this  erroneous  computation  of  Easter  time,  which  Rome  itself  for  a 
long  time  shared  with  our  Celtic  fathers,  and  in  which  the  astronomical 
science,  and  not  the  faith  of  Ireland,  was  at  fault.    Suffice  it  at  present 
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to  learn  from  Bede  himself,  that  in  thiB  old  Irish  usage  no  doctrinal 
error  was  involved,  contrary  to  what  some  pretentious  Protestant 
writers  of  the  present  day  would  wish  their  readers  to  believe.  Again 
and  again,  Bede  proclaims  that  St.  Aidan  was  a  man  of  Ood,  adorned 
with  sanctity,  and  a  true  missioner  of  the  Faith,  **  so  that  he  was 
deservedly  loved  by  those  who  difEered  from  him  about  the  Pasch," 
and  was  honoured  by  Archbishop  Honorius  and  Bishop  Felix,  and  all 
those  who  were  most  observant  of  the  Continental  rule.  "  His  keeping 
the  Pasch  out  of  its  time  I  do  not  approve  nor  commend,"  writes  Bede, 
**  but  this  I  do  approve  of,  that  what  he  kept  in  thought,  reverenced, 
and  preached  in  the  celebration  of  his  Paschal  festival  was  just  what 
we  ourselves  do,  that  is,  the  Redemption  of  Mankind  through  the 
Passion,  Besurrection,  and  Ascension  into  heaven  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man."^ 

Before  St.  Aidan  closed  his  apostolic  career  he  had  the  consola- 
tion to  see  the  Christian  Faith  firmly  planted  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria.  A  devoted  clergy  were 
everywhere  engaged  administering  the  blessings  of  heaven  to  his 
spiritual  children,  and  though  many  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the 
sacred  ministry  had  come  to  him  from  Ireland,  many  too  there  were 
chosen  from  his  own  flock,  and  trained  by  his  own  care  during  his 
episcopate  of  sixteen  years.  Though  he  followed  the  disciplinary  rules 
of  lona,  the  faith  which  he  preached  was  the  same  as  that  which  bad 
been  announced  by  St.  Paulinus  at  York,  and  by  St.  Augustine  at 
Canterbury.  The  churches  which  he  built  were  rude  wooden 
structures,  but  the  same  divine  sacrifice  was  solemnly  offered  up  in 
them  as  in  the  nobler  edifice  ofWhitheme  ;  and  "  the  usual  language 
about  the  mysteries  of  the  Sacred  Eucharist  was  as  familiar  to  a 
disciple  of  Hy  or  of  Lindisfame  as  to  the  churchmen  of  Gaul  or  Italy ."^ 
Among  the  peculiarities  of  his  ritual  may  be  mentioned  the  manner  of 
sanctifying,  by  prayers  and  fastings,  the  places  which  were  granted 
him  for  a  church  or  a  monastery.  One  of  his  disciples  was  requested 
by  the  son  of  Oswald  to  choose  a  site  on  which  to  erect  a  monastery. 
Yielding  to  his  desires  he  searched  out  a  solitary  spot  amid  the  wild 
and  barren  hills,  which  seemed,  says  Bede  '*  better  suited  as  lurking 
places  for  robbers,  and  retreats  for  wild  beasts,  than  as  habitations  for 

]  B^de,  iii.  17. 
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men,  and  he  requested  the  royal  permission  to  purif j  the  place  from 
the  contagion  of  its  former  crimes,  hj  prayer  and  fasting,  which  was 
**  the  custom  of  those  from  whom  he  had  learned  the  rule  of  regular 
discipline."^  He  accordingly  proceeded  thither  to  spend  the  whole 
time  of  Lent,  fasting  every  day  except  Sunday,  with  no  other 
sustenance  than  a  very  little  bread,  one  egg^  and  a  little  milk  mixed 
with  water.  When  there  were  ten  days  of  Lent  still  remaining  there 
came  a  messenger  to  summon  him  to  the  King,  and  he,  that  the 
religious  rite  might  not  be  intermitted  on  account  of  the  King's  afEairs, 
requested  another  priest  to  complete  the  fast  which  had  been  so  piously 
begun;  and  as  Bede  adds,  the  time  of  prayer  and  fasting  being 
ended,  he  built  there  a  monastery,  which  is  now  called  Lastingham, 
and  he  established  there  the  religious  rule  according  to  the  model  of 
Lindisfarne.^ 

Among  the  monasteries  founded  by  St.  Aidan  there  are  two  which 
deserve  particular  mention.  The  first  of  these  is  Mailros,  or  Melrose, 
which  sometimes,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later  Cistercian  abbey  of 
the  same  name,  has  been  called  old  Melrose.  It  was  situated  on  a 
gentle  slope  in  the  small  and  at  that  time  barren^  projection  of  land, 
which  is  seen  from  the  upper  road  that  leads  from  Dryburgh  to 
Melrose,  a  little  below  the  point  where  the  Leader  pours  its  scanty 
waters  into  the  Tweed,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
town  of  Melrose.  The  river  here  takes  a  bold  semicircular  sweep,  and 
encloses  the  old  monastery  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  protected 
by  a  wall.  The  land  is  now  fertile  and  richly  planted,  and  the  opposite 
banks  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  are  high,  rocky,  and  overhung  with 
the  woods  of  Bemerside.  Here  Aidan  erected  a  monastery  on  the 
model  of  those  wherein  he  had  lived  in  Ireland,  and  he  placed  there 
as  abbot  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eata,  one  of  his  own  first  and  most  beloved 
disciples.  It  continued  to  flourish  for  two  hundred  years,  a  great 
centre  of  piety  and  of  christian  life  for  all  Lothian,  till  an  invasion  of 
the  Scots  in  the  year  83>),  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  other 
monastery  was  for  a  time  equally  famous  for  its  fervour  and  its  religious 
spirit,  but,  becoming  relaxed  in  its  discipline  after  the  death  of  Aidan, 
was  memorable  for  the  chastisement  which  fell  upon  it.    It  is  called 

I  Bede  ^  23. 
,  Bede,  iii.  23. 

9  Thu  name  MaUroe  is  Celtic,  formed  from  Hoel  and  Mote,  and  means  **  the 
bare  promontorj." 
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by  Bede  Urhs  Coludi,  that  is,  Coldinghawi,  and  was  built  on  a  rock, 
overhanging  the  sea,  a  short  way  sonth  of  the  promontory  termed 
Saint  Abb's  Head.     The  neck  of  bind  on  which  it  was  boilt  stretched 
out  into  the  sea,  and  had  at  three  sides  perpendicular  rocks  of  great 
elevation.    The  fourth  side  was  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  high 
wall  and  deep  trench.     It  was  a  double  monastery,  and  contained  two 
distinct  communities  of  men  and  of  women.    Its  first  abbess  was  St 
Aebba,  and  from  her  the  promontory  of  Saint  Abb's  Head  takes  its 
name.    Among  its  inmates  there  was  an  Irishman,  by  name  Adamnan, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  led  a  most  penitential  life,  fasting  on  all  bat 
two  days  of  the  week — Sunday  and  Thursday.    One  day,  as  he  returned 
to  Coldingham  with  a  brother  monk,  looking  towards  the  monastery 
from  afar,  he  predicted  that  it  would  at  no  distant  day  be  consumed 
by  fire.     Being  afterwards  questioned  by  the  abbess,  he  reluctantly 
told  her  that  he  had  learaed  this  in  a  vision,  but  that  the  doom  would 
not  be  accomplished  in  her  days.    Soon  after  St.  Aebba's  death,  while 
the  inmates  flattered  themselves,  says  Bede,  on  the  peace  and  safety 
which  they  enjoyed,  the  whole  monastery  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
"  as  all  who  knew  the  case  could  well  perceive,  by  a  heavy  vengeance 
from  heaven."^ 

St.  Aidan  was  accustomed  to  retire  at  times  to  a  hermitage  which 
he  erected  for  himself  on  the  rocky  island  of  Fame,  nearly  opposite 
Bamborough,  and  there  to  spend  some  days  in  perfect  retirement,  his 
thoughts  fixed  on  God  alone :  '*  thither,  writes  Bede,  he  was  wont  often 
to  retire  to  pray  in  private,  that  he  might  be  undisturbed ;  indeed  his 
solitary  cell  is  to  this  day  shown  in  that  island."  This  island  is 
bordered  around  with  basaltic  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the 
ocean,  and  at  the  south-west  extremity  attain  the  height  of  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  '  Hermit  Saints'  this  little  island  is 
described  as  ''  a  circle  of  solid  rocks,  the  top  of  which  is  thinly  strewn 
over  with  a  layer  of  barren  soil.  On  its  south  side  it  is  separated  by 
a  channel  of  about  two  miles  in  breadth  from  the  shore ;  to  the  east 
and  west  a  belt  of  rocks  protect  it  from  the  fury  of  the  sea ;  while  on 
the  north  it  lies  open  to  the  whole  force  of  the  waves,  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  lies  like  the  broken  and  defenceless  hull  of  a  shipwrecked 
vessel.  Sometimes  when  the  tide  rises  higher  than  usual,  and  the 
wild  storms  of  that  rugged  coast  come  to  its  aid,  the  waves  make  an 
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inroad  on  the  land,  and  the  salt  foam  is  blown  over  the  whole  island, 
wetting  the  shiyering  inhabitant  to  the  skin,  and  penetrating  the 
crevices  of  his  habitation."  Besides  being  most  sterile,  this  island  had 
the  bad  repute  of  being  the  abode  of  eyil  spirits,  and  hence  was  shunned 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland.  Such  was  the  place  which  Aidan 
chose  for  his  hermitage,  and  which  by  the  practices  of  penance  and 
the  sweet  exercises  of  prayer  became  delightful  to  him  as  the  threshold 
of  Paradise. 

From  the  outset  of  his  Episcopate,  St.  Aidam  was  not  without 
anxieties  and  sorrows.^  Above  all  he  was  overwhelmed  with  affliction 
by  the  death  of  Oswald,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  642.  This  dire 
calamity  fell  upon  the  Northumbrian  church  and  Kingdom  at  the 
hands  of  Penda,  the  pagan  King  of  Merica.  For  two  years  war  had 
raged  between  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  and  Oswald  had  been  so  far 
successful  that  he  added  the  district  of  Lindsey,  with  its  chief  town  of 
Lincoln,  to  his  dominions.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  August,  642,  that  the 
decisive  battle  was  fought,  at  a  place  called  Maserfield,  near  the 
Shropshire  town,  which  still  commemorates  Oswald  in  the  name  of 
Oswestry  .^  The  brave  Prince  fell  fighting  for  his  reUgion  and  his 
country,  as  Bede  takes  occasion  to  mention,  and  '*  seeing  himself 
hemmed  in  by  armed  assailants,  he  ended  his  life  with  words  of  prayer 
for  his  own  soldiers :  whence  arose  the  proverb,  "  O  God,  have  mercy  on 
their  souls,  as  Oswald  said  when  falling  to  the  ground."^  Another 
proverbial  saying  is  recorded  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon :  "  The  plain 
of  Mesafeld  was  whitened  with  the  bones  of  the  saints."  'Thus 
perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Oswald,  marked  by  the  Church 
among  her  martyrs,  and  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  among  its  saints 
and  heroes  of  most  enduring  fame/^  Ireland  may  well  be  proud  of 
having  trained  to  piety  this  first  royal  saint  and  Martyr,  whom  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms  added  to  the  Calendar  of  Holy  Church.  The 
ferocious  Penda  caused  the  head  and  hands  of  Oswald  to  be  cut  off, 
and  exposed  on  wooden  stakes,  but  after  some  months  they  were 
rescued,  and  the  hands  were  placed  in  a  silver  box,  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  of  Bamborough,  whilst  the  head 

1  Bede,  iu  9, 14, 16. 

s  Qiraldue  "  id  est,  Oswaldi  arborem."    Itin.  Camb.  11, 12.    In  Welsh  the 
town  is  oalled  Cross-Oswald. 
,  Bede  iii.  12. 
4  Manialemberi  iv.  82. 
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was  consigned  to  St.  Aidan,  and  interred  with  due  solenmity  in  tlie 
monastic  cliapel  at  Lindisfame.  Of  his  other  relics,  we  learn  from 
Bede,  that  thirty  years  after  the  battle  of  Maserfeld  the  niece  of 
Oswald  brought  them  with  great  state  to  the  Lincolnshire  monastery 
of  Bardney,  which  was  in  the  Mercian  Kingdom,  but  the  monks 
received  them  with  coldness,  saying  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  Mercia, 
and  left  the  wain,  which  had  arrived  with  them  in  the  evening,  to  stand 
outside  their  doors  with  a  pall  thrown  over  them.  All  that  night  a 
pillar  of  light,  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  shone  over  the  remains, 
and  was  seen  throughout  the  whole  surrounding  district  of  Lindsej. 
At  the  dawn  of  morning  eagerly  were  the  doors  thrown  open,  the 
remains  were  reverently  encased,  and  over  them  was  suspended  the 
gold  and  purple  royal  banner,  which  had  been  borne  before  Oswald  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  spot  on  which  King  Oswald  fell  long  continued  greener  and 
fairer  than  the  ground  around,  and  pilgrims,  even  from  remote  parts 
flocked  thither  to  pay  the  tributes  of  their  devotion  to  God.  Both 
places  were  indeed  honoured  where  he  first  planted  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  entering  on  his  career  of  victory,  and  where  he  ended 
his  course,  pouring  out  his  life-blood  for  the  cause  of  God.  The 
latter,  however,  seems  to  have  borne  away  the  palm :— "The  monks 
of  the  great  and  magnificent  Church  of  Hexham  (writes  Montalembert) 
went  in  procession  every  year  to  celebrate  the  day  consecrated  to 
Oswald  at  the  site  of  the  cross,  which  he  had  planted  on  the  eve  of  his 
first  victory.  But  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  Christian  people  gave 
a  still  greater  glory  to  the  place  of  his  defeat  and  death.  Pilgrims 
came  thither  in  crowds  to  seek  relief  from  their  sufferings,  and  had 
each  a  miraculous  cure  to  relate  on  their  return.  The  dust  which  his 
noble  blood  had  watered  was  collected  with  care  and  conveyed  to  great 
distances  as  a  remedy  for  disease,  or  a  preservative  from  the  evils  of 
life.  By  dint  of  carrying  away  this  dust  a  hollow  was  scooped  out,  of 
a  man's  size,  which  seemed  the  ever^open  tomb  of  this  martyr  of  his 
country.  On  seeing  the  turf  around  this  hollow  clothed  with  an 
unwonted  verdure,  more  delicate  and  beautiful  than  elsewhere, 
travellers  said  that  the  man  who  had  perished  there  must  needs  have 
been  more  holy  and  more  pleasing  in  Gt>d's  sight  than  all  the  other 
warriors  who  rested  beneath  that  sward.  The  veneration  of  which  his 
remains  were  the  object  spread  not  only  among  all  the  Saxons  and 
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Britons  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  beyond  the  seas  in  Ireland  and 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Germans.  The  very  stake  on  which  the 
head  of  the  royal  martyr  had  been  fixed  was  cut  up  into  relics,  the 
fragments  of  which  were  regarded  as  of  sovereign  efficacy  in  the  healing 
both  of  body  and  of  mind."^  One  of  the  miracles  narrated  by  Bede  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  St.  Willibrord,  Archbishop  of  the  Frisians, 
and  happened  when  that  apostolic  man  "  being  as  yet  only  a  Priest, 
led  a  pilgrim's  life  in  Ireland,  for  love  of  the  eternal  country."  A 
certain  Irish  scholar,  *'  a  man  indeed  learned  in  worldly  literature,  but 
in  no  way  solicitous  or  studious  of  his  own  eternal  salvation,"  was 
reduced  to  the  Jast  extremities,  having  caught  the  contagion  which 
then  prevailed.  Willibrord  coming  to  him,  and  finding  that  he 
cherished  a  great  devotion  to  the  holy  Oswald,  said  to  him  that  he  had 
*'  a  portion  of  the  stake  on  which  Oswald's  head  was  set  up  by  the 
pagans  when  he  was  killed ;  and  if  you  believe,  with  a  sincere  heart, 
the  Divine  Goodness  may,  through  the  merit  of  so  great  a  man,  both 
grant  you  a  longer  term  of  life  here,  and  render  you  worthy  of 
admittance  into  eternal  life.  He  answered  immediately  that  he  had 
entire  faith  therein.  Then  I  blessed  some  water  (adds  St.  Willibrord) 
and  put  into  it  a  chip  of  the  aforesaid  oak,  and  gave  it  to  the  sick  man 
to  drink.  He  presently  found  ease,  and,  recovering  of  his  sickness, 
lived  a  long  time  after,  and  being  entirely  converted  to  God  in  heart 
and  actions,  wherever  he  came  he  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  his  merciful 
Creator,  and  the  honour  of  his  faithful  servant."  St.  Willibrord  added, 
that  even  in  his  distant  mission  among  the  Frisians  miracles  were 
wrought  through  the  relics  of  Oswald.' 

I  have  dwelt  thus  on  the  memory  of  this  holy  prince  on  account 
of  his  being  trained  to  piety  in  the  Irish  schools,  his  zealous 
co-operation  with  St.  Aidan  in  sanctifying  his  people,  and  the  devoted 
affection  which  he  ever  displayed  towards  his  Irish  masters.  He 
bequeathed  a  bright  example  of  Christian  heroism  to  the  the  royal 
families  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  and  many  were  those  who 
sought  to  emulate  his  perfect  life.  His  festival  was  kept  throughout 
England  '*  with  joyous  and  blessed  gladness"^  on  the  5th  of  August, 
and  his  name  is  entered  in  the  Irish,  Scottish  and  Boman  martyrologies 
on  the  same  day.    A  foreign  historian  of  England  has  well  appreciated 

I  Montalemberty  iv.  85. 

I  Bede,  iii.  18. 
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Chrifltuui.'  Being  fiiUy  instracted,  he  openlj  declared  that  his  final 
xeBolre  was  made,  and  that  even  should  Oswy  refuse  him  his  rojal 
daughter's  hand,  nothing  would  torn  him  aside  from  the  futh  which 
he  desired  to  receive.  At  length  with  solemn  pomp,  Baptism  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of  IdndisfGyme,  St.  Finan,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  earls  and  knights  and  other  attoidants  were  all 
regenerated  in  the  layer  of  life.  The  place  chosen  for  this  ceremony 
was  the  royal  town,  called  *  Ad  mnrom/  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  where  Newcastle  now  stands.  At  the  request  of  Peada,  four 
priests  were  commissioned  to  accompany  him  and  his  bride  to  eyangelize 
their  people.  The  missionaries  chosen  for  this  new  field  of  labour 
were  Diuma,  an  Irishman,  and  Cedd,  Adda,  and  Bettin,  three  of  those 
Anglo-Saxons  whom  Aidan  had  specially  instructed  and  prepared  to 
be  the  first  fruits  of  the  native  clergy  of  England. 

Thus  in  the  year  653  was  formed  the  first  mission  to  the  Midland- 
Saxons  and  the  Mercians.  The  people  willingly  listened  to  the  words 
of  life  taught  them  by  the  zealous  missionaries,  ^*  for  these  were  men 
of  learning  and  of  holy  life,"  and  day  by  day  many,  as  well  of  the 
nobles  as  of  the  lowest  people,  "  renounced  the  filth  of  idolatry,  and 
were  cleansed  in  the  fountains  of  faith."^  Diuma  and  his  companions 
did  not  limit  their  labours  to  the  Midland-Saxons.  They  ventured 
further  into  Mercia  proper,  and  though  the  old  pagan  king,  Penda, 
would  not  renounce  his  false  gods,  yet  he  penmtt<ed  the  faith  to  be 
freely  preached  to  bis  subjects,  .declaring  that  his  hatred  and  contempt 
would  be  only  directed  against  "  the  mean  wretches,  who  having  put 
their  faith  in  Christ,  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  obey  him."  Among 
the  converts  were  the  other  five  children  of  the  king,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  all  these  and  nearly  all  his  royal  grandchildren  died  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity. 

It  was  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  655  that  Penda  invaded 
Northumbria  for  the  last  time.  His  army  was  the  most  imposing  that 
as  yet  had  been  marshalled  on  the  battle-fields  of  England.  There 
were  thirty  chiefs  of  princely  rank  serving  under  his  banner,  and  he 
vowed  not  to  sheathe  his  sword  till  he  had  annihilated  Northumbria 
as  a  Kingdom.  Oswy's  army  was  small,  but  full  of  courage,  relying 
on  Christ  for  victory.  The  hostile  armies  having  met  on  the  15th  of 
November,  on  the  banks  of  the  Winwaed,  the  Mercians  were  completely 
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oyerihrown,  and  many  more  periBhed  in  the  rirer,  swollen  bj  the 
antumnal  rains^  than  the  sword  had  destroyed  while  fighting.  Among 
the  rest,  Penda  was  slaia,  and  with  him  fell  the  last  pillar  of  paganism 
in  England.  At  the  request  of  the  young  prince  Peada,  the  Irish 
Diuma  was  now  consecrated  by  St.  Finan  Bishop  of  all  the  Mercians, 
the  paucity  of  the  clergy,  as  Bede  remarks,  rendering  it  necessary  that 
one  bishop  should  rule  over  so  vast  a  people.  His  episcopate  lasted 
little  more  than  two  years,  but ''  in  a  short  time  he  won  not  a  few  to 
the  Lord,  and  died  among  the  Mid-Angles  in  the  country  called 
Inf  eppingum,"^  a  district  which  has  not  been  as  yet  identified.  It  was 
during  his  episcopate  that  the  first  monastery  was  erected  among  the 
Mercians,  through  the  combined  munificence  of  Oswy  and  Peada. 
The  spot  chosen  for  it  was  known  as  Medeshamstede,  that  is  '  the 
dwelling-place  in  the  meadows,'  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the  glory  of 
Christ,  under  the  invocation  o£  St.  Peter.  A  town  gradually  formed 
around  this  monastery,  which  has  been  justly  styled  the  first  resting- 
place  of  Christianity  in  central  England ;  the  town  has  now  grown  into 
a  great  cifcy,  but  it  still  retains  its  first  name  of  Peterborough. 

Diuma  was  succeeded  by  another  Irish  bishop,  by  name  Cellach, 
called  by  the  Saxons  CeoUa,  who  like  his  predecessor  was  consecrated 
by  St.  Finan  at  Lindisfame.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  658,  the 
Mercian  chiefs  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Northumbria,  expelled  the 
ealdormen  of  Oswy,  and  bravely  regained  at  once  their  boundaries  and 
their  freedom.  Unlike  the  earlier  revolutions,  this  did  not  involve  any 
relapse  into  paganism.  The  Christian  religion  had  already  taken  firm 
root  among  the  people,  and  the  Mercians  "  being  now  free,  as  Bede 
relates,  with  a  king  of  their  own,  they  rejoiced  to  serve  Christ,  the 
true  king."'  Cellach,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  Mercia.  Before 
the  close  of  659,  he  resigned  the  see,  and,  having  lived  for  a  time  in 
St.  Columba's  monastery  at  lona,  returned  home  to  Ireland,  and  there 
rested  in  peace.^    His  successor,  Trumhere,  was  a  native  of  England, 

J  Bede,  loo.  dt.  Some  have  Bnpposed  that  Beppington,  in  Dezbyshire,  was 
the  place  of  his  death,  but  upoD  no  satisfactory  authority.  Wharton  (Anglia 
Sacra,  i.,  424)  places  his  death  in  a-d.  658. 

3  JBede,  iii.  24. 

s  Montalembert  thus  sketches  the  lives  of  these  two  Celtic  Bishops,  "  The 
Pontificate  of  Diuma  was  short,  but  fruitful.  At  his  death  he  was  succeeded 
by  another  Irishman,  Geolach,  who  was  reckoned  among  the  disciples  of 
Columba,  the  great  Celtic  missionary,  as  coming  from  th^  monastery  of  lona, 
to  which  he  returned  after  some  years  of  a  too  laborious  episcopate  in  Mereia 
to  seek  the  peace  of  cloistered  life  in  that  citadel  of  Celtic  monachinn."  iv.  121. 
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bat  had  been  iiained  to  pietj  bj  the  Irish  monks,  and  like  his 
piedeoessora  he,  too,  proceeded  to  Lindisfiaiiie  to  receive  consecration 
at  the  hands  of  St.  Finan.  The  next  bishop  was  Jaroman,  an  Irishman, 
whose  name  was  rendered  illustrious  hj  his  apostolic  labours  among 
the  East  Saxons,  but  of  whose  Mercian  episcopate  Bede  gives  us  no 
details.  He  held  the  See  till  the  year  669,  when  he  was  succeeded  bj 
the  illustrious  St.  Chad. 

This  holy  man  was  brother  of  the  missionary  St.  Oedd,  of  whom 
we  have  just  now  spoken.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
twelve  Saxon  youths  trained  for  the  sanctuary  by  St.  Aidan.  He 
corresponded  to  the  care  of  his  holy  master,  and  grew  in  sanctity  as 
in  years.  After  completing  his  studies  at  landisfame,  his  thirst  for 
sacred  knowledge  led  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  lived  for  some  yean 
in  the  sublimest  practise  of  every  virtue. 

When  Wilfrid,  after  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  York,  remained 
absent  for  a  considerable  time  in  France,  St.  Chad,  at  the  request  of 
King  Oswy,  was  consecrated  for  that  See.  As  bishop,  he  followed  in 
all  things  St.  Aidan  as  his  model,  travelling  throughout  the  diocese  on 
foot,  **  preaching  the  Gospel  in  towns,  in  the  open  country,  in  cottages 
and  villages,"^  the  faithful  everywhere  rejoicing  on  account  of  the 
sanctity  of  their  pastor.  Eddi,  the  panegyrist  of  St.  Wilfrid,  does  not 
hesitate  to  style  St.  Chad  "  an  admirable  teacher,  a  true  servant  of 
Qod,  and  a  most  meek  man."^  The  consecration  of  Chad,  however, 
had  been  irregular,  and  no  sooner  did  he  receive  an  intimation  to  that 
effect,  in  the  year  669,  from  Theodore,  the  newly  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  than  he  at  once  joyfully  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Lastingham,  which  some  time  before  he  had  governed  as  abbot.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  however,  the  episcopate  of  the  kingdom  of  Merda 
becoming  vacant,  by  the  demise  of  Bishop  Jaruman,  St.  Chad  was 
chosen  by  the  Archbishop  to  fill  that  See,  for,  as  Bede  records, 
Archbishop  Theodore  had  learned  to  admire  his  profound  humility 
and  solid  virtue,  and  was  unwilling  that  the  labour  of  so  able  and  so 
devoted  a  missionary  should  be  lost  to  the  Saxon  Church ;  and  when 
the  Archbishop  learned  that  it  was  the  custom  of  our  saint  to  go  about 
his  diocese  on  foot,  he  desired  him  ''  to  ride  whenever  he  had  a  longer 
circuit  than  usual  before  him."      Chad,  however,  objected  out  of 
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**  zealous  lore  of  pioos  labour ;"  but  Theodore  waa  not  to  be  overcome  : 
''You  shall  ride,"  he  said,  and  with  his  own  aged  hands  he  lifted  him 
on  horseback;  ''because,  adds  Bede,  he  had  ascertained^  that  Chad 
was  a  holy  man."^ 

St.  Chad  fixed  his  See  at  Lichfield,  where  no  Mercian  bishop  had 
as  jet  sat,  and  close  to  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
erected  a  church  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Near  it, 
at  a  place  which  from  him  took  the  name  of  Chadstowe,  now  Stowe,  he 
built  a  house,  where  he  dwelt  when  not  engaged  in  the  sacred  ministry 
of  the  Word,  and  there  seven  or  eight  of  his  religious  brethren  shared 
his  studies  and  devotions.  It  is  recorded  of  St.  Chad  that  he 
unceasingly  kept  his  mind  fixed  on  preparing  for  his  last  end.  If  a 
high  wind  swept  across  the  moors  at  Lastingham,  or  beat  around  his 
little  church  at  Lichfield,  he  gave  up  his  reading  to  implore  the  divine 
mercy.  If  it  increased  still  more,  he  would  shutiiis  book  and  prostrate 
himself  in  prayer.  If  it  rose  to  a  storm,  with  rain  or  thunder,  he 
would  repair  to  the  church,  and  remain  there  till  it  ceased,  with  his 
mind  fixed  in  contemplation,  or  engaged  in  the  recitation  of  Psalms. 
When  questioned  about  this,  he  would  say  that  the  thunder  of  the 
heavens  reminded  him  of  that  tremendous  day  when  the  heavens  and 
earth  would  be  consumed,  and  the  Lord  would  come  in  the  clouds 
with  great  power  and  majesty  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  At 
the  same  time  Chad  cherished  in  his  heart  a  constant  love  and  desire 
of  the  heavenly  rewards,  and  "  it  was  no  wonder,  as  Bede  writes,  if  he 
rejoiced  to  behold  the  day  of  death,  or  rather  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
seeing  he  had  so  anxiously  prepared  for  it  until  it  actually  came."' 

One  day  a  brother  of  the  monastery,  named  Owin,  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  great  humility  and  holiness,  was  at  his  work  in  the 
field  adjoining  the  saint's  house,  the  others  had  gone  to  the  chureh,  when 
he  heard  a  sweet  soimd  as  of  angelic  melody  coming  down  from  heaven 
towards  the  house  where  St.  Chad  was,  and  after  half-an-hour  it  rose 
again  heavenward.  Owin,  whilst  marvelling  what  this  could  be, 
received  a  signal  from  the  bishop  to  summon  the  brethren  around  him, 
and  when  they  had  come  he  gave  them  his  last  instruction.  He  bade 
them  to  cherish  love  and  peace,  and  to  adhere  to  all  the  rules  of 
discipline  which  they  had  learned  from  him,  and  which  were  taught 

1  Bede,  iv.  2. 
Bede,  iy.  8. 
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hj  the  fathers  who  had  gone  before  them :  "  My  time  Ib  rerj  near, 
he  added,  that  loreable  guest,  who  used  to  risit  our  brethren,  ha«  oome 
to  me  to-daj :  go  back  to  the  church,  and  commend  to  the  Lord  mj 
departure,  and  yourselves  prepare  for  the  last  day,  the  hour  of  which 
you  know  not."  And  when  the  others  had  returned  to  the  church, 
Owin,  drawing  near,  besought  the  bishop  to  make  known  to  him  what 
were  those  joyous  strains  which  he  had  heard  floating  downwards 
from  hearen,  and  St.  Chad  replied  that  "  the  angels  had  come  to 
summon  him  to  the  heayenly  rewards,  which  he  had  erer  loyed  and 
longed  for,  and  that  they  would  return  in  seven  days  and  take  him 
thither  with  them."  The  saint  that  day  fell  ill,  and  in  seven  days,  as 
he  had  foretold,  after  receiving  the  holy  Yaticum,  he  calmly  rested  in 
peace,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  a.d.  672.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  but  his  relics  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  cathedral,  which 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  labours  of  St.  Chad  throughout 
Northumbria  and  Mercia  were  those  of  a  true  apostle,  his  episcopate 
is  justly  styled  by  Bede  a  most  glorious  one,^  and  to  his  name  has 
deservedly  been  allotted  a  foremost  place  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  saints. 

2.  It  was  from  Northumbria  that  the  light  of  faith  proceeded  also 
to  Essex,  the  kingdom  of  the  East- Saxons.  Thirty-six  years  had  now 
passed  since  St.  Mellitus  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  London,  and 
a  new  generation  had  grown  up  in  the  worship  of  idols  and  in  the 
corruption  of  paganism,  when  in  the  year  653,  the  same  in  which  Peada 
had  received  Baptism,  Sigeberl,  King  of  the  East-Saxons,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Northumbrian  court.  Bede  relates  that  Oswy  had  frequent 
discourses  with  Sigebert  about  the  folly  of  the  pagan  worship.  "  Surely, 
said  the  King,  that  cannot  be  God  which  is  made  by  the  hands  of  man ; 
and  how  can  supreme  worship  be  given  to  material  things,  which  may 
be  burned  or  broken,  or  trampled  on,  or  converted  to  the  basest  uses, 
whereas  God  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  infinite  in  His  powers 
and  perfections,  the  supreme  Buler  and  Judge  of  all  men,  and  His 
eternal  abode  is  not  in  poor,  perishable  metal,  but  in  heaven,  where 
eternal  rewards  await  those  who  do  their  Maker's  will."  These  things 
frequently  repeated,  with  the  earnestness  of  a  friend  and  even  of  a 
brother,  told  upon  the  heart  of  Sigebert,  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  and  all  his  companioDS  entered  the  waters  of  the  Tyne,  as 

I  JBmU,  iv.  8. 
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feirent  neophytes,  and  receired  Baptism  at  the  hands  of  St.  Finan. 
Sigebert  asked  for  some  Christian  teachers  who  might  instruct 
his  people,  and  Cedd,  being  summoned  from  his  work  among  the 
Mid- Angles,  was  sent  with  another  priest  to  evangelize  this  new  nation, 
now  open  to  the  Gospel.    After  some  months  Cedd  returned  to 
Lindisfame  to  give  an  account  to  St.  Finan  of  the  rapid  progress 
which  religion  had  already  made  among  the  people  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  whereupon  the  holy  bishop,  calling  in  two  other  bishops, 
consecrated  Cedd  bishop  of  all  the  territory  of  the  East-Saxons.    For 
ten  years  he  laboured  with  unremitting   zeal,   building  churches, 
instructing  the  faithful,  and  preparing  a  native  clergy  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Gk>spel.     He  built  two  monasteries,  as  hives  of  christian 
piety,  one  at  Ithancaestir,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  the  other  at  Tilbury,  which  in  after  times 
became  familiarly  associated  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  in  them 
he  trained  a  number  of  religious,  after  the  manner  of  Lindisfame,  "  in 
the  discipline  of  the  regular  life,  as  far  as  their  untrained  minds  were 
able  to  receive  it  :"^  and,  as  the  fruit  of  his  toU,  he  had  the  consolation 
of  witnessing  that  "  the  teaching  of  the  heavenly  life  received  a  daily 
increase,  to  the  joy  of  the  king  and  amid  the  sympathies  of  his  subjects." 
The  holy  bishop  had  the  affliction,  however^ .  of  seeing  the  good  king, 
Sigebert,  hurried  away  too  soon  by  the  hands  of  assassins.    The  reason 
which  the  assassins  assigned  for  their  crime  shows  how  rude  was  as 
yet  the  barbarism  of  the  Saxon  nations;  their  only  motive  they 
declared  was  that  'he  was  too  merciful  to  his  enemies.'     At  the 
conference  of  Whitby,  in  664,  St.  Cedd  took  his  place  with  St.  Colman, 
for  he  had  always  observed  the  Irish  usages,  and,  as  he  was  skilled 
alike  in  both  languages,  he  was  chosen  to  act  as  interpreter  for  the 
contending  parties.     At  the  dose  of  that  conference,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  loved  monastery  of  Lastingham,  and  there  in  a  few  days  was 
hurried  off  by  the  plague.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  touching 
scene  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  than  that  which  the 
death  of  St.  Cedd  recalls.    As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  demise  reached 
Essex,  thirty  East-Saxons,  most  of  them  priests  whom  he  had  ordained, 
started  in  all  haste  for  Northumbria.    They  sought  the  monastery 
where  lay  the  remains  of  the  Father  whom  they  loved,  with  the 

I  Bede,  **  in  qnibns  collecto  examine  famnlomm  Christi,  disciplinam  ^itae 
regularie,  in  quantum  rudee  adhuo  capere  poterant,  onstodire  doouit."    iii.  23. 
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intention  of  spending  the  rest  of  their  lires  at  his  holy  shrine,  and  of 
finding  their  last  repose  beside  him,  if  such  were  the  will  of  Gk>d.^ 
Their  desire  was  qnicklj  granted.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  all  but 
one  youth  perished  from  the  plague,  and  they  had  the  consolation  of 
resting  in  death  beside  him,  whom  they  revered  and  honoured  as  the 
father  of  their  spiritual  life. 

Many  of  the  East-Saxons  fell  away  from  the  faith  after  the  death 
of  St.  Cedd.  Terrified  by  the  plague,  several  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tweed  had  recourse  to  pagan  charms,  whilst  in  other  places  the  temples 
were  restored,  and  the  people  publicly  worshipped  their  former  idols. 
The  person  chosen  to  stem  this  national  apostacy  was  Jaruman,  the 
Irish  Bishop  of  Mercia,  and  zealously  and  successfully  did  he  fulfil  his 
mission.  Bede  gives  the  account  of  this  bishop's  labours  in  £s8ez  on 
the  authority  of  a  priest,  who  had  been  one  of  his  companions  and 
fellow-labourers  in  that  arduous  enterprise.'  Accompanied  by  priests, 
he  went  about  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  recalling  the  wanderers 
to  the  right  path,  ''  so  that  they  abandoned  or  destroyed  their  fimea 
and  altars,  re-opened  the  churches,  and  once  more  gladly  acknowledged 
the  Name  of  Christ,  which  they  had  disowned,  desiring  now  rather  to 
die  with  the  sure  hope  of  rising  again  in  Him  than  to  live  amid  idols 
in  the  filth  of  paganism."  These  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  deadly 
plague  still  raged  amongst  the  people,  and  that  Jaruman  and  his  clergy 
^ad  &ced  its  perils  while  indefatigably  labouring  to  win  back  souls 
to  Christ.  Jaruman,  however,  did  not  resign  his  See  in  Mercia,  and 
having,  in  the  course  of  the  year  665,  been  the  chosen  instrument  of 
€k>d  in  the  re-conversion  of  the  East-Saxons,  he  left  some  priests  to 
perpetuate  among  them  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  returned 
to  his  own  flock. 

8.  From  the  East-Saxons  we  may  pass  to  the  East- Angles,  where 
we  meet  with  another  King  Sigebert,  sumamed  the  learned,  sealously 
cO'Operating  in  spreading  the  faith  of  Christ  He  had  in  his  youth 
been  driven  by  King  Bedwald,  his  stepfather,  into  Gaul,  and  there  under 
the  guidance  of  St.  Columbanus  and  his  disciples  had  become  a 
Christian,  and  fully  instructed  in  the  truths  of  faith.  He  was 
summoned  home  from  exile  to  ascend  the  throne  of  East- Anglia  in  the 

,  Bede.  *'  eupienteg  ad  corpus  sui  patris,  aut  vivortt,  si  si*  Deo  plaoeret^  ant 
morientM  ibi  Bepeliri/'  iii.  28. 

I  Bede,  "  juxta  quod,  mihi  preebTtor,  qui  oomes  itineiis  illi  «t  ooopcrator 
yerbi  ezatiterat  referebat/'  iii.  80. 
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year  631,  and  being,  as  Bede  narrates,  "  thorougblj  imbued  with  the 
Christian  faith,  and  yerj  learned,  and,  moreorer,  a  good  and  religious 
man,"^  he  made  it  the  great  object  of  his  life  to  communicate  to  his 
subjects  the  saying  knowledge  of  the  divine  truths.  He  brought  with 
him  from  Burgundy  a  holy  Bishop  named  Felix,  who  fixed  his  See  at 
Dunwich,  which  was  then  an  important  city  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  but 
has  long  since  been  swept  away'  by  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean, 
and  during  his  episcopate  of  seyenteen  years  had  the  consolation  of 
seeing  the  whole  people  freed  from  paganism,  and  producing  an 
abundant  fruit  of  Christian  yirtue. 

His  chief  co-operator  in  the  conyersion  of  East-Anglia  wste  the 
Irish  Abbot  St.  Fursey,  who  came  to  England  in  633,  accompanied  by 
hicf  brothers  St.  Foillan  and  St.  IJltan,  and  two  other  Irish  priests 
named  Gobban  and  Dicuil,  all  of  whom,  through  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  old  Irish  masters  in  the  Burgundian  monasteries,  were  joyfully 
welcomed  and  honourably  receiyed  by  Eiing  Sigebert.'  St.  Fursey 
was  remarkable  among  the  many  Saints  who  then  adorned  Ireland,  for 
his  holiness  as  well  as  for  his  missionary  zeal,  and  Bede  devotes  some 
pages  to  the  wondrous  visions -of  the  other  world,  with  which  he  was 
&voured,  which  for  centuries  were  religiously  repeated  and  carefully 
handed  down  in  all  the  monasteries  of  the  West. 

St.  Fursey  was  of  royal  birth,  and  bom  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
about  the  year  575.  In  his  youth  he  embraced  the  religious  life  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Meldan,  situated  in  the  island  of  Insequin  in 
Lough  Corrib.^  The  scenery  as  you  sail  along  this  inland  sea  is  some 
of  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the  Western  province*  Its  innumerable 
little  islands,  whose  perennial  verdure  is  reflected  in  the  placid  waters 
of  the  lake,  the  undulating  hills  that  mark  the  horizon,  the  richly 
planted  demesnes  that  slope  down  to  the  water-edge,  the  picturesque 
ruins  which  are  interspersed  along  the  banks,  the  varied  charms  with 
which  nature  has  enriched  it  on  every  side,  mark  it  out  as  a  place  that 
religion  would  wish  to  sanctify  and  to  dedicate  to  the  service  of  Qod. 
The  island  of  Insequin  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  in  the  lake,  and  is 
about  half  a  mile  off  the  shore.    *'  On  that  island,"  writes  O'Flaherty, 

1  Bede,  ii.  15 ;  iii.  18. 

,  Camden  in  his  '  Britannia'  (yol.  i.  page  448),  writing  in  1607,  dMcriben  it 
u  lying  "  in  solitude  and  desolation/'  and  in  great  part  sabmerged. 
B  Sede,  iii.  19. 
4  Bede,  iii.  19. 
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''  St.  Brendan  bailt  a  chapel  and  worked  diyers  miracles.  There  too 
St.  Meldan,  whose  f estiyal  day  is  on  the  7th  of  February,  was  abbot 
of  a  famous  abbey  about  the  year  580.  He  was  spiritual  father  to  the 
great  St.  Fursey  of  Peronne  in  France,  who  carried  the  relics  of  this 
Saint  along  with  him,  and  enshrined  them  at  Peronne."^  The  religious 
life  of  St.  Fursey  was  characterised  by  the  greatest  ferrour.  "  From 
the  period  of  his  very  youth/'  writes  the  Breriary  of  Aberdeen,  "  he 
gave  no  little  attention  to  sound  learning  and  monastic  discipline,  and, 
as  eminently  becomes  the  saints,  he  took  care  to  perform  all  that  he 
learned."'  The  language  of  Bede  is  almost  the  same :  "  He  was  of 
very  noble  Irish  blood,  but  much  more  noble  in  mind  than  in  birth. 
Even  from  his  boyish  years  he  had  particularly  applied  himself  to 
reading  sacred  books,  and  following  monastic  discipline ;  and,  as  is 
most  becoming  to  holy  men,  he  carefully  practised  all  that  he  learned 
ought  to  be  done.''^ 

As  he  adyanced  in  years  he  betook  himself  for  a  time  to  the 
monastery  of  Arann,  that  home  of  Saints,  off  the  western  coast,  which 
had  been  founded  by  St  Enda.  One  of  its  oratories  in  after  times  was 
called  Teampvll  an  cheathuir  aluinn,  that  is  "  the  chapel  of  the  four 
beautiful  Saints,"  for  in  its  dedication  were  linked  together  the  names 
of  St.  Fursey,  St.  Brendan,  St.  Conall,  and  St.  Berchan.  After  some 
time  returning  to  the  shores  of  Lough  Corrib,  he  erected  on  the 
mainland,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Insequin,  an  oratory  and  cell, 
the  ruins  of  which,  of  venerable  antiquity,  still  remain,  and  are  still 
called  KiJlursa  {fiilUFhwrsa),  « St.  Fursey's  Church.'  We  will  not 
dwell  upon  his  missionary  labours  thoughout  Ireland.  His  life  records 
that  he  visited  every  part  of  the  country,  reaping  everywhere  a  rich 
spiritual  harvest.  Bede  in  a  few  words  thus  compendiates  this  period 
of  our  Saint's  life — ''  After  preaching  the  Word  of  God  many  years  in 
Ireland  he  could  no  longer  bear  easily  the  crowds  that  resorted  to  him, 
wherefore,  leaving  all  that  he  seemed  to  possess,  he  departed  from 
his  native  island  and  came  with  a  few  brethren  through  the  Britons 
into  the  province  of  the  Angles,  and  preaching  the  Word  of  Gk>d  there, 
built  a  noble  monastery."  And  again,  "  While  Sigebert  still  governed 
the  Kingdom,  there  came  out  of  Ireland  a  holy  man  called  Fursey, 
renowned  both  for  his  words  and  actions,  and  remarkable  for  singular 

1  See  BfonasHcon  of  Archdall,  new  edition  (Dublin,  1876}  vol  ii.  page  216. 
,  (TFlaheHni,  '  West  Connaught/  public,  of  I.A.S.,pag«  22. 
g  Brw,  Aberdonen,  foL  xxiii. 
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▼irtaes,  being  desirous  to  lire  a  pilgrim's  life  for  our  Lord  wherever 
an  opportunity  should  offer.  On  coming  into  the  province  of  the 
East  Angles  he  was  honourably  receiyed  by  the  aforesaid  Eing,  and 
pursuing  his  usual  course  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  by  the  eicample  of 
his  virtue  and  the  efficacy  of  his  discourse,  he  converted  the  unbelievers 
to  Christ,  and  confirmed  in  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ  those  that 
already  believed."^ 

Beceiving  from  Sigebert  a  gift  of  a  tract  of  land  at  Cnobbersburg, 
now  Burghcastle,  in  Suffolk,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Yare 
and  the  Waveney,  surrounded  with  wood  and  commanding  a  view  of 
the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  St.  Fursey  erected  what  even  Bede  styles 
^  a  noble  monastery,"  which  for  twelve  years  was  the  centre  of  his 
missionary  operations  throughout  East-Anglia.  The  pious  monarch 
showed  boundless  affection  to  St.  Fursey,  and  after  a  little  time 
resolving  to  occupy  himself  no  longer  with  the  ambitions  of  this  world, 
nor  to  fight  except  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  laid  aside  the  cares 
of  royalty  and  entered  as  an  humble  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Cnobbersburg.  This  was  the  first  example,  among  the  Anglo-SaxonS| 
of  a  king  abandoning  secular  life  and  sovereignty  to  enter  the  cloister, 
an  example  which  was  followed  in  after  times  by  more  than  one  of 
their  noblest  monarchs.  Cressy,  in  his  Church  History  of  Brittany 
thus  commemorates  this  heroic  self-denial  of  Sigebert : — "  This  year 
afforded  an  example  of  heroical  humility  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
which  had  hitherto  never  been  practised  in  Qod's  Church,  but  was 
afterwards  frequently  imitated :  which  was  that  a  King,  not  forced 
thereto  by  any  calamity,  freely  abandoned  his  throne  to  enclose  himself 
in  a  monastery,  there  to  be  subject  to  the  will  of  a  poor  stranger, 
deprived  of  all  things  that  might  please  the  senses,  mortified  with 
continual  abstinence,  frequent  fasts,  watching,  cilices,  and  scarce  ever 
interrupted  devotion.  All  which  he  cheerfully  underwent  that  he 
might  more  securely  provide  for  another  kingdom  after  this  life.'*' 

The  good  King,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  die,  as  he  had 
hoped,  in  the  cloister.  Egric,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  had 
not  reigned  two  years  when,  in  636  he  was  menaced  with  war  by 
Penda,  the^fierce  pagan  King  of  Mercia.  The  East-Angles  knowing 
themselves  to  be  unequal  to  such  a  contest,  and  remembering  the 

jJBmle.ui  19. 
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former  exploits  of  Sigebert  in  the  battle-field,  besought  him  to  come 
forth  from  his  cell  ajid  to  lead  them  again  to  victory.  Sigebert  refused 
but  ihej  compelled  him  to  show  himself  at  least  among  the  troops 
thus  to  inspire  them  with  courage.  He  accordingly  put  himself  at  their 
heady  but,  not  unmindful  of  his  profession,  he  armed  himself  only 
with  a  pastoral  staff,  and  he  prayed  whilst  the  soldiers  fought.  All 
that  he  could  do,  howerer,  was  to  lay  down,  his  life  for  his  faith  aud 
his  country.  He  and  Egric  were  both  slain,  and  the  East-Anglians 
were  utterly  routed  by  their  pagan  enemy. 

A  period  of  oomparatire  peace  ensued,  and  Anna,  the  new  King 
proved  himself  a  zealous  holper  of  St.  Fursey  in  the  work  of  converting 
his  Kingdom.  Baronius,  indeed,  justly  assigns  the  chief  merit  of  the 
conversion  of  the  East-Angles  to  our  Saint  and  his  companions.^  It 
is  particularly  recorded  of  him  that  he  founded  throughout  East- 
Anglia  various  double  communities^  for  monks  and  nuns,  a  usage 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  some  parts,  particularly  of  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland.  We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  that  feature 
in  St.  Fursey's  life,  which  is  so  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  served 
for  centuries  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  faithful  the  great 
truths  of  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  The  late  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  Dr.  Forbes,  in  his  short  notice  of  the  Saint,  says : 
**  The  reputation  of  St.  Fursey  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Scoto-Irish  Church.  Not  only  is  he  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  missionaries  who  left  Erin  to  spread  the  Gospel  through  the 
heathen  and  semi-heathenised  races  of  medisBvsI  Europe,  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  old  and  new  civilizations,  but  his  position  in  view  of 
dogma  is  a  most  important  one."'  The  visions  of  St.  Fursey  seem  to 
have  commenced  before  he  left  Ireland,  but  those  commemorated  by 
Bede  are  said  to  have  been  received  by  him  in  his  monast^y  at 
Cnobbersburgh.  In  the  first  vision  he  was  admonished  to  proceed 
diligently  in  his  ministry  of  preaching,  and  to  persevere  in  watching 
and  prayer.  In  another  vision  he  was  found  worthy  to  behold  the 
choir  of  angels,  and  to  hear  their  blessed  canticles.  He  was  wont  to 
declare  that  he  distinctly  heard  the  anthem,  "  Ibunt  sancti  de  virtute 
in  virtutem,  videbitur  Deus  Deorum    in  Sion,"    'The  saints  shall 

>  BarontMi,  Annales,  viii.  818. 
,  MdbiUon,  Acta  SS.,  vol.  2,  page  296. 
Forbet,  Ealendan,  page  352. 
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advance  from  yirtue  to  virtae,  the  God  of  gods  shall  be  seen  in  Sion* 
(Ps.  Ixxziii.  7).  Again  he  saw  the  torments  of  the  damned,  and  the 
combats  of  the  evil  spirits  who  sought  to  obstruct  his  joumej  to 
heayen,  but  through  the  protection  of  his  guardian  Angel  all  their 
endeavours  were  in  vain.  In  another  vision,  being  lifted  up  in  spirit 
towards  heaven,  he  was  told  bj  the  angels  that  conducted  him  to  look 
back  upon  the  world,  and  casting  his  eyes  downwards,  he  saw  as  it 
were  a  very  obscure  valley,  Din  which  four]  fires  were  raging  not  £ur 
distant  from  each  other.  Then  asking  the  angel  what  fires  these  were, 
he  was  told  that  they  were  the  fires  which  would  bum  and  consume  the 
world.  One  of  them  was  the  fire  of  falsehood,  the  crime  of  those  who 
do  not  fulfil  what  they  promised  in^  Baptism,  to  renounce  Satan  and 
all  his  works.  The  next  was  the  fire  of  avarice,  of  those  who  prefer 
the  riches  of  this  world  to  the  love  of  heavenly  things.  The  third  was 
the  fire  of  discord,  for  thoHe  who  offend  their  neighbours  even  in 
needless  things.  The  fourth  was  the  fire  kindled  by  the  hard- 
heartednesB  of  those  who  scruple  not  to  despoil  and  defraud  the  lowly 
and  the  feeble.  These  fires,  increasing  by  degrees,  united  together 
and  became  an  immense  flame,  and  as  they  approached,  he  said  to  the 
angel  '  Behold  the  fire  draws  near.'  The  angel  answered,  '  That  which 
you  did  not  kindle  shall  not.bumjyou  ;  for  though  great  and  terrible 
is  this  fire,  yet  it  only  tries  every  man  according  to  the  demerits  of  his 
works  ;  every  man's  concupiscence  shall  bum  in  this  fire,  for  as  every 
one  bums  in  the  body  through  unlawful  pleasure,  so  when  discharged 
from  the  body,  shall  he  bum  in  the  punishment  which  he  has  deserved.' 
One  of  his  guardian  angels  then  went  before  him,  and  dividing  the 
flames,  formed  a  safe  passage  through  which  he  advanced.  Then  the 
sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  detail  were  shown  to  him,  and  afterwards 
he  was  again  lifted  up  to  heaven  and  he  saw  the  glorious  hosts  of  the 
blessed  ones,  and  amongst  them  several  Priests,  "  holy  men  of  his 
own  nation,"  who  joyfully  imparted  to  him  lessons  of  instruction  and 
cheering  hope.  Yenerable  Bede  adds  that  after  these  visions  St. 
Fursey  took  care,  as  he  had  done  before,  to  persuade  all  men  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  as  well  by  his  example  as  by  preaching ;  but  as  for 
the  matter  of  his  visions  he  would  only  relate  them  to  those  who,  from 
the  desire  of  reformation,  wished  to  hear  them.  And  when  he  repeated 
them,  though  it  were  in  the  sharpest  wintry  weather,  and  in  severe 
frost,  and  he  only  covered   with  a  thin  garment,  yet  a  stream  of 
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perspiration  wotdd  flow  down  from  his  fax^  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
greatest  heat  of  summer,  either  through  the  excess  of  his  fear  or  the 
greatness  of  his  spiritual  consolation.^ 

Thus  St.  Fursej  eontinued  for  twelve  jears  to  labour  among  the 
East-Angles,  beloved  by  all  good  men,  bountiful  to  the  poor,  feared 
bj  the  wicked,  whose  gifts  he  persistently  refused,  and  manifesting  by 
miracles  the  wondrous  power  of  Ood.  He  observed  the  Lord's  day 
with  special  veneratioo.  From  the  hour  of  noon  on  Saturday  till  the 
morning  of  Monday  he  rested  from  his  journey  wherever  he  happened 
to  be,  spending  the  time  in  meditation,  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
and  imparting  spiritual  instruction.  It  is  specially  recorded  that  he 
enriched  his  monastery  at  Cnobbersburgh  with  a  precious  Bell,  probably 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  he  bestowed  another  Bell  on  some  of  his 
Irish  brethren,  which  was  long  preserved  with  religious  care  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Lismore.  During  a  period  of  famine  some  of  his  brethren  showed 
signs  of  fear  lest  they  might  be  left  without  sufficient  food  for  their 
support.  St.  Fursey  reproached  them  for  their  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Divine  Bounty,  and  he  repeated  the  instruction  which  he  had 
often  given  them,  that  they  who  cherish  poverty  through  the  love  of 
God  shall  never  be  without  the  aid  of  heaven.  Within  a  few  days  he 
confirmed  his  words  by  a  striking  miracle.  Going  forth  into  a  field  of 
the  monastery,  and  attended  by  his  holy  companion  St.  Lactain,  who 
in  after  times  became  patron  of  Freshford  in  this  county,  St.  Fursey 
began  to  cultivate  the  ground  and  to  cast  seed  into  the  furrows. 
Many  incredulously  shook  their  heads  at  his  proceeding,  but  in  three 
days  a  smiling  harvest  repaid  his  toil,  and  the  ripe  com  was  ready  for 
the  sickle. 

At  length,  in  the  year  645,  the  saint,  desirous  to  lead  a  more 
solitary  life,  resigned  the  care  of  his  monastery  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  St.  Foillan,  and  went  to  live  with  St.  Ultan,  who  some  time 
before  had  retired  to  a  hermitage  in  a  wild  desolate  spot,  and  there 
these  devout  brothers  lived  together  for  a  whole  year,  supporting 
themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  spending  their  time  in 
vigils,  fasting,  and  prayer.  Before  the  close  of  6^  the  Mercian  pagans 
began  again  to  threaten  invasion,  and,  the  country  becoming  disturbed, 
our  saint  resolved  to  set  out  on  pilgrimage  to  visit  the  sanctuaries  of 

X  Bede,  loo.  citb 
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Borne,  and  to  satiate  his  piety  at  the  shrines  of  the  Apostles  and  holy 
martyrs  of  Christ. 

He  landed  in  France  at  the  little  port  of  Quentowic,  and  soon 
after  by  his  prayers  restored  to  life  the  only  son  of  Haymon,  Count  of 
Ponthieu.  The  Count,  through  gratitude,  would  fain  compel  the 
saint  to  accept  a  gift  of  his  estate  at  MazeroUes,  where  this  miracle 
took  place,  but  this  the  saint  persistently  refused,  and,  after  resting 
therefor  a  short  time,  continued  his  journey.  Other  miracles  marked 
his  course  at  Authrille  and  Grandcourt,  and  his  fame  reaching 
Erchinoald,  mayor  of  the  palace,  he  was  asked  to  baptize  the  son  of 
that  nobleman  at  his  castle  of  Peronne.  Here,  too,  St.  Fursey  stopped 
for  some  time,  praying  frequently  at  the  little  church  of  Mont-des- 
Cygnes,  dedicated  to  the  holy  apostles,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
receiying  there  many  hearenly  consolations.  In  this  little  church  he 
deposited  the  sacred  relics  of  St.  Patrick  and  of  SS.  Meldan  and 
Beoeadh,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  he  prophetically  foretold 
that  here,  too,  he  himself  would  repose  in  death.^ 

Pursuing  his  pilgrimage  across  the  Alps,  he  passed  with  safety 
through  many  dangers,  and  at  length  arriying  at  the  walls  of  the 
eternal  city,  cast  himself  on  his  knees,  and  pronoimced  the  beautiful 
words  which  are  registered  in  his  life :  "  0  Bome !  exalted  aboYe  all 
cities  by  the  triumphs  of  the  Apostles,  decked  with  the  roses  of 
martyrdom,  adorned  with  the  lilies  of  confessors,  crowned  with  the 
palms  of  virgins,  strengthened  by  all  their  merits,  enriched  with  the 
relics  of  so  many  illustrious  saints :  we  hail  thee !  May  thy  sacred 
authority  never  cease,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  dignity  and 
wisdom  of  the  Holy  Fathers :  that  authority  by  which  the  body  of 
Christ,  that  is  the  Church,  our  blessed  mother,  is  preserved  in  undying 
consistency  and  vigour."' 

Having  satisfied  his  piety  in  Bome,  St.  Fursey  returned  to  Peronne, 
and  Erchinoald,  having  offered  him  for  a  monastery  any  site  that  he 
would  select,  he  chose  a  tract  of  land  at  Lagny  en  Brie  (formerly 
in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  but  now  in  that  of  Meaux),  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mame,  then  covered  with  wood,  but  now  famed  for  its  fruitful 

1  "  In  hac  ergo  capella,  S.  Furseas  maltas  noctes  ducebat  insomnes,  et 
quia  Dei  oolloquiis  in  ea  solitndine  dulciuB  firuebator,  &o"  Vita  ap.  Colgan, 
AcU  SS.,  pag.  270. 

,  BollandiiU.  lanuar.  u. ,  pag.  60»  "  qua  corpus  Chriati  videlicet  beata  mater 
Ecoleeia  viget  eolidata." 
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TiDejardB,  and  here  be  erected  a  churcli  and  monastery,  which  Clovis 
the  Second,  and  his  holy  spouse,  Bathilde,  enriched  with  many  royal 
gifts,  and  soon  became  an  important  centre  of  piety  and  religious 
obsenrance  for  all  that  territory,  and  snch  was  the  esteem  in  which  the 
saint  was  held  that  Audobert,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  his  successor,  St. 
Landry,  wished  him  to  establish  missions  and  to  act  as  their  assistant 
throughout  that  important  diocese.  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  that  we  find  him  erecting  a  church  at  Compans,  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Meaux,  which  when  finished  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Audobert.  Another  monastery  was  built  for  the  saint  at 
Mont-Saint-Quentine,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Peronne,  by 
Erchinoald,  and  the  same  nobleman  also  undertook  to  erect  a  church 
at  Mont-des-Cygnes,  instead  of  the  humble  oratory  which  St.  Fursey 
had  enriched  with  the  relics  of  our  Irish  saints.  The  monastery  at 
Peronne  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  St.  Eloy,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  France, 
and  St.  XJltan,  who  had  come  to  yisit  his  brother,  was  installed  there  as 
first  Abbot. 

Several  religious  from  Ireland  at  this  time  made  pilgrimages  to 
the  Continent,  and  many  of  them,  attracted  by  the  fame  for  piety  and 
miracles  of  St.  Fursey,  hastened  to  Lagny  to  receire  his  lessons  of 
heavenly  wisdom.  Among  these  was  St.  Aemilian,  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  saint's  successor  as  Abbot  of  Lagny.  The  Life  of  St.  Fureey 
writes :  "  His  own  native  land  was  proud  that  she  had  produced  so 
great  a  saint ;  and  the  blessed  Aemilian,  desiring  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  great  sanctity  of  the  beloved  Fursey,  came  with  some 
companions  to  see  him,  and  after  a  long  journey  that  happy  little  band 
of  Irish  pilgrims,  arriving  at  Lagny,  found  the  saint  of  Ood  adorned 
with  more  brilliant  virtues  than  what  they  had  heard."^  When  St. 
Aemilian  had  tarried  a  little  time  at  Lagny,  St.  Fursey,  anxious  to 
re-visit  his  former  community  in  East-Anglia,  obliged  him  to  assume 
the  charge  of  the  monastery.  On  his  way  towards  the  coast,  Fursey 
stopped  at  MazeroUes,  where  a  few  years  before  the  Count  Haymon 
had  shown  him  great  kindness ;  here  his  last  illness  now  came  upon 
him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  breathed  his  soul  to  Ood  The  precise  year 
has  not  been  recorded,  but  it  was  probably  in  a.d.  663.  The  Count 
would  have  wished  to  retain  his  relics  at  MazeroUes,  but  Eidiinoald 

1  Col^an,  Acta  SS.  pag.  674. 
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came  in  person,  accompanied  bj  a  rojal  guard,  to  conduct  tbem  to  the 
new  churchy  which  was  now  almost  completed,  at  Peronne.  We  may 
allow  Yenerable  Bede  to  continue  this  narrative:  '' Erchinoald,  he 
writes,  took  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  deposited  it  in  the  porch  of  the 
church  he  was  building  in  his  town,  called  Peronne,  till  the  church 
itself  should  be  dedicated.  This  happened  twentj-seren  jears  after, 
and,  the  body  being  taken  from  the  porch,  to  be  re-interred  near  the 
altar,  was  found  as  entire  as  if  he  had  just  then  died.  And  again, 
four  years  after,  a  more  worthy  shrine  being  built  for  the  reception  of 
the  same  body^  to  the  eastward  of  the  altar,  it  was  still  found  free  from 
the  stain  of  corruption,  and  tninslated  thither  with  due  honour ;  where 
it  is  well  known  that  his  merits,  through  the  divine  operation,  have 
been  declared  by  many  miracles.  These  things,  adds  Bede,  concerning 
the  incorruption  of  his  body,  we  have  briefly  taken  notice  of,  that  the 
sublime  character  of  this  man  may  be  the  better  known  to  the  reader."^ 

Our  limite  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  veneration  which  from 
age  to  age  has  been  shown  in  France  to  the  hallowed  remains  of  this 
great  saint.  The  shrine,  which  was  specially  prepared  for  his  remains, 
was  worked  by  the  hands  of  St.  Eloy,  who  was  famed  for  his  artistic 
skill ;  it  was  placed  with  solemnity  on  the  high  altar  of  the  church, 
and  among  those  who  assisted  at  the  joyous  ceremony  were  his  brother, 
St.  Foillan,  and  his  cherished  friend,  St.  Aemilian,  now  abbot  of 
Lagny.  Six  hundred  jears  later,  on  the  17th  September,  1256,  St 
Louis,  King  of  France,  solemnized  his  return  to  France,  after  six  years 
absence,  by  the  gift  to  this  church  of  another  rich  shrine  for  the  relics 
of  St.  Fursey.  It  was  of  gilt  metal,  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
and  adorned  with  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  king  himself, 
with  several  bishops,  assisted  at  the  translation  of  the  sacred  relics. 
The  small  portion  of  the  relics  saved  from  profanation  amid  the  demoniac 
scenes  of  1793  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
Peronne,  where  they  are  now  preserved.  On  the  12th  of  January, 
1853,  the  bishops  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bheims,  then  assembled 
in  Provincial  Synod  at  Amiens,  proceeded  to  Peronne,  and  once  more 
enshrined  in  a  rich  case  the  relics  of  its  great  Patron-Saint. 

The  influence  of  St.  Fursej  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  did  not 
cease  with  iiis  death.  St.  Bathilde,  who  shared  the  throne  of  Olovis 
the  Second,  and  after  his  death  governed  the  kingdom,  as  Begont 

I  Beds,  iii.  19. 
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iras  herself  an  Anglo-Saxon.  She  not  only  extended  her  royal  patronage 
to  the  holy  missioner  who  had  laboured  so  many  years  among  her 
countrymen,  but  she  wished  to  show  him  every  honour  after  death. 
Not  far  from  his  monastery  at  Lagny  was  the  conyent  of  Chelles, 
founded  by  St  Clotilde,  but  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  ruins. 
Here,  through  reverence  for  our  saint,  Bathilde  erected  anew  a  double 
monastery,  after  the  Celtic  manner,  for  monks  and  for  nuns,  and  for  a 
long  time  both  were  peopled  with  devout  natives  of  England,  and  as 
Sigebert  had  laid  aside  the  crown  to  serve  Ood  under  St.  Fursey,  at 
Cnobbersburgh,  so  Bathilde  expressed  her  resolve  to  end  her  days  near 
the  relics  of  our  saint  at  Chelles,  but  it  was  only  after  many  years  that 
she  was  enabled  to  give  effect  to  her  pious  resolution.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Anna,  King  of  East-Anglia,  also  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  St.  Fursey,  and,  forsaking  her  country,  entered  the  convent  of 
Faremoutier  in  Brie,  near  Meaux,  where  she  became  abbess,  and  was 
famed  for  her  sanctity,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  the  same  king  also 
merited  the  palm  of  heroic  virtue  in  the  same  convent. 

As  for  St.  Foillan,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  assumed  the  government 
of  the  monastery  at  Cnobbersburgh  after  the  departure  of  St.  Fursey, 
he,  too,  after  a  few  years  proceeded  to  the  Continent,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  monastery  of  Fosses,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  which 
after  his  martyrdom  was  to  be  enriched  with  his  remains.  Some  of 
his  relics  are  now  preserved  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sepulcre  at 
Abbeville,  and  some  also  are  venerated  at  the  Saer6-Coeur  in  Amiens. 

The  monastery  of  Fosses,  situated  between  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  was  founded  through  the  munificence  of  St.  Gertrude,  the 
holy  abbess  of  Nivelle  in  Brabant,  and  at  her  request  St.  Ultan  became 
its  first  abbot,  and  soon  St.  Foillan  and  several  other  holy  Irishmen 
enrolled  themselves  under  his  guidance.  When  in  the  forest  of 
Charbonniere,  not  far  from  Nivelle,  St.  Foillan  and  three  other  Irish 
monks^  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  St.  Ultan  saw  in  vision  a 
dove,  whose  snow-white  wings  were  stained  with  blood,  speeding  its 
flight  to  heaven,  and  he  at  once  interpreted  it  as  the  announcement  of  his 
brother's  death.      Two  months    later  their  mangled  bodies  were 

J  Colgan  writes  that  these  three  martyred  companions  of  St.  Foillan  were 
SS.  Boese,  Columban,  and  Gobain,  who  all  three  had  been  disciples  of  St.  Fursey. 
There  is  a  St.  Oobain,  an  Irish  martyr,  honoured  at  Mount  L'Hermitage,  whero 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  martyred,  and  where  the  town  which  grew  up 
around  his  sanctuary  was  called  by  the  Sainfs  name. 
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discoTered,  and  though  St«  Gertrude  would  wish  to  enshrine  them  at 
Nirelle,  yet  she  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Ultan,  and  permitted 
them  to  be  translated  to  Fosses.  A  little  later  St.  Gkrtrude  feeling 
that  death  approached,  sent  a  messenger  to  St.  TTltan  to  ask  his  pious 
prayers.  St.  Ultan  said  to  her  messenger,  "  To-day  we  celebrate  the 
16th  of  March ;  to-morrow,  whilst  the  Holy  Sacrifice  will  be  solemnly 
offered  up,  this  servant  of  God  will  appear  before  her  judge.  Say  to 
her  to  be  without  fear,  for  the  blessed  Bishop  Patrick,  accompanied 
by  the  choirs  of  Angels,  will  conduct  her  to  her  heavenly  country."^ 
The  following  day,  which  was  Sunday,  the  feast  of  our  holy  Apostle 
St.  Patrick,  in  the  year  659,  St.  Gertrude  received  the  Viaticum,  and 
whilst  Mass  was  being  celebrated  rested  in  peace.  The  monastery  of 
Fosses  long  continued  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  Irish  pilgrims,  and 
many  too  of  the  French  clergy  foimd  a  tranquil  home  within  its 
hallowed  walls  during  the  persecution  of  the  wicked  Ebroin.  St. 
Ultan's  death  is  placed  by  Dachery  and  Le  Oointe  in  the  year  686,  and 
he  was  interred  in  the  church  which  he  had  himself  erected  close  to 
the  monastery,  and  dedicated  to  St  Agatha.  A  portion  of  his  relics 
is  still  preserved  at  Peronne. 

4.  It  was  one  of  St.  Fursey's  Irish  companions  named  Dichuil 
who  first  preached  the  faith  among  the  South*  Saxons.  They  were  the 
oldest  of  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  England,  yet  they  remained  the 
most  insignificant  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms.  They  had  little 
more  than  a  strip  of  the  southern  coast  for  their  territory,  being  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  England  by  the  impenetrable 
Andredeswald,  that  is  "  the  wood  of  the  uninhabited  district,"'  a  vast 
sheet  of  scrub,  woodland,  and  waste,  extending  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  borders  of  Kent  to  the  Hampshire  downs,  and 
northwards  almost  to  the  Thames,  whilst  on  the  east  an  immense  tract 
of  marsh  separated  them  from  their  Kentish  neighbours.  The  people 
too  were  the  most  barbarous  of  the  whole  island.  When  they  captured 
the  fortress  and  town  of  Anderida,  now  Pevensey,  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  Britons,  they  slew  all  that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  one 
Briton  left  in  their  territory.  Nevertheless,  Bicuil  and  a  community 
of  Irish  monks  penetrated  thither  about  the  year  645,  and  erected  a 

1  MabiUon,  Acta  SS.  iii.  786. 

3  Taylor,  '  Words  and  places,'  page  244.  Eddi  in  hia  life  of  Wilfrid  writes 
of  Sussex  —"  Quae  pro  rupiom  moltitadine  et  ailvarom  densitatOf  aliisprovinciia 
inexpngnabilis  extitit,"  cap.  40. 
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moBaiiterj  at  BoBham,  three  miles  to  the  west  of  CiBcheater,  now 
Chichester,  a  Saxon  town  which  took  its  name  from  one  of  £l]a's  sona* 
On  the  semi-barbarons  conntrj  people  they  oould  make  little  or  no 
impression*  *'Thej  had  a  very  small  monastery,  writes  Bede, 
encompassed  with  the  sea  and  woods,  and  in  it  fiye  or  six  brethren,  who 
served  onr  Lord  in  poTortj  and  humility,  but  none  of  the  country  people 
cared  either  to  follow  their  course  of  life  or  to  listen  to  their  preaching."^ 
Some  of  the  nobles  of  the  Kingdom,  however,  showed  themselves  more 
docile  to  the  teaching  and  religious  example  of  these  holy  men,  and 
we  find  that  one  of  the  South-Saxons  named  Damian  became  so 
remarkable  for  his  virtue  that  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bochester  in 
656.  The  King  too  had  become  a  Christian  in  661,  and  though  his 
example  was  followed  1^  some  of  his  court,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  year 
681  that  the  day  of  Redemption  finally  arose  for  that  benighted 
kingdom.  This  was  a  year  of  unparalleled  scarcity,  and  St  Wilfrid 
coming  amongst  them  began  to  feed  their  bodies,  and  thus  to  gain 
access  to  their  hearts.  The  Irish  monks,  however,  were  the  pioneers 
of  the  Gk>spel,  and  it  was  from  the  little  Celtic  monastery  of  Bosham 
that  in  after  times  arose  the  See  of  Chicester. 

5.  We  now  come  to  Wessex,  the  Kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons. 
Its  first  Apostle  is  known  to  us  only  under  his  latinized  name  Birinus. 
He  had  presented  himself  to  Pope  Honorius  in  Bome,  and  promised 
before  him  "  that  he  would  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith  in  those 
furthest  inland  territories  of  the  English,  which  no  teacher  had  as  yet 
visited."  By  order  of  the  PontifE  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  then  resided  at  Genoa,  and  setting  out  for 
his  mission  landed  in  Hampshire,  where  he  found  heathenism  so  dark 
and  intense  that  he  resolved  to  proceed  no  further,  but  to  labour  to 
bring  its  people  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  the  following  year, 
aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Northumbrian  King  Oswald,  he  had  the 
consolation  of  administering  Baptism  to  its  King  Kynegils  It  was  at 
Dorchester  that  the  imposing  ceremony  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
Oswald,  and  tradition  marks  the  site  where  the  venerable  Abbey 
Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  now  stands  as  the  place  "  that  witnessed 
the  Christianising  of  the  dynasty,  which  grew  into  the  royal  line  of 
England."^ 

1  Bede,  iv.  13. 
,  Briffhi,  147. 
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In  the  year  650  Agilbert,  a  natiFe  of  France,  succeeded  Birinoa  in 
the  See  of  Dorchester,  and  for  at  least  ten  jears^  laboured  to  consolidate 
religion  throughout  the  whole  territory  of  the  West-Saxons.  When 
St.  Columbanus  was  proceeding  to  the  court  of  King  Theodobert  the 
Second,  he  was  welcomed  at  the  house  of  Autharis  at  Ussj-sur-Marne, 
and  in  return  for  the  hospitality  which  was  extended  to  him,  imparted 
his  blessing  to  that  holy  household.  Agilbert  was  the  son  of  Autharis,' 
and  through  desire  to  risit  the  country  that  had  given  birth  to  St. 
Columbanus,  he  came  to  Ireland  and  spent  there  seyeral  years  applying 
himself  to  sacred  studies.  "  There  came  into  Wessex  out  of  Ireland," 
writes  Bede,  ''  a  certain  Bishop  called  Agilbert,  by  birth  a  Frenchman, 
but  who  had  then  lived  a  long  time  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  the  Scriptures."*  We  know  nothing  further  of  Agilbert's 
visit  to  our  country.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  chose  the 
monastery  of  Bangor  for  his  abode,  as  it  was  famed  for  its  Biblical 
studies,  and  it  was  there  that  his  great  spiritual  Either  had  prepared 
himself  for  the  apostolate  of  Gaul.  Agilbert  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  champions  of  the  Boman  usages  in  the  Conference  of 
Whitby,  in  the  year  G64  From  Whitby  he  returned  to  France,  and 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Paris.  He  had  ordained  Wilfrid  Priest  in 
Northumbria  and  now  in  the  first  year  of  his  episcopate  in  Paris, 
Wilfrid  comes  to  receive  Episcopal  consecration  at  his  hands.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  Compiegne,  in  Neustria,  with  unusual 
magnificence.  Eleven  Bishops  came  to  assist  Agilbert,  and  after  the 
consecration,  as  was  the  custom  in  Oaul,  they  lifted  him  up  in  a  golden 
throne  and  carried  him  in  procession  to  the  altar.  How  striking  it  is  to 
find  a  disciple  of  the  Irish  Saints  imparting  the  dignity  of  the 
Priesthood  and  the  Episcopal  rank  to  one  who,  during  his  eventful 
episcopate  of  forty-five  years,  was  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  in  moulding  the  discipline  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

It  was  during  Agilbert's  episcopate  in  Wessex  that  an  Irish  monk, 
named  Moeldubh  (called  by  the  Saxons  Mailduff),  came  to  visit  him, 
He  was  in  erudition  a  philosopher,  as  Bede  attests,  and  skilled  in  all 
the  learning  of  his  age.    Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  woods  around 

1  The  Saxon  Chronicle  places  hia  departure  from  Wessex  in  the  year  660, 
others  say  that  he  was  still  Bishop  of  this  See  at  the  Conference  of  Whitby,  at 
which  he  took  part  in  664. 

s  Darras,  *  Histoire  de  TEglise/  torn.  zvi.  78. 

s  Bede,  iii.  7. 
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Ingelbome,  lie  obtained  leave  to  erect  a  cell  beneath  the  walls  of  its  old 
castle,  and,  there  leading  a  religious  life,  imparted  sacred  and  profane 
science  to  the  pupils  that  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  William  of 
Malmesburj  relates  that  he  was  constant  in  studj,  and  incessant  in 
prayer.  When  he  read,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  heard  the  Toice  of 
God  addressing  him,  and  that  he  spoke  direct  to  God  when  he  prayed. 
He  was  so  abstemious  that  he  scarcely  partook  of  any  food.  He  was 
never  known  to  go  elsewhere  except  upon  occasions  of  indispensable 
necessity.  So  little  desirous  was  he  of  money,  that  if  any  were  given 
him,  it  immediately  passed  from  his  hands  to  the  poor.  A  constant 
habit  with  him  was  to  remain,  even  during  the  icy  cold  of  winter,  whilst 
reciting  the  Psalter,  immersed  to  the  shoulders  in  a  stream  of  water  which 
ran  close  beside  his  cell.  '*  He  had  brought  with  him  all  the  culture 
for  which  Irish  scholars  were  then  famous,*'^  and  soon  a  noble  monastery 
grew  up  around  him,  which  was  known  as  MaidufPs-burgh,  and  in 
later  times  was  called  Malmesbury.  St.  Aldhelm  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  Moeldubh's  pupils,  and,  succeeding  him  as  abbot  in  the 
year  675,  governed  the  monastery  for  thirty  years,  till  he  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Sherborne,  in  the  year  705.  From  Aldhelm's  life  we 
learn  that  he  was  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
by  his  Irish  masters.  He  was  also  skilled  in  the  harp,  and  an  anecdote 
related  by  William  of  Malmesbury  shows  how  he  was  able  to  utilize 
this  acquirement  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.  The  rude  West-Saxons 
of  the  district  were  wont  to  hasten  away  from  church,  as  soon  as  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  was  ofEered  up,  without  waiting  for  the  instruction  which 
was  given  after  it.  Wherefore  Aldhelm  took  his  station  on  the  bridge 
which  led  from  the  little  town  into  the  country,  and  there  by  his  music 
attracted  the  passersby  around  him,  and  from  the  minstrelsy  he  glided 
gradually  to  words  of  sacred  instruction,  and  he  dismissed  them  after 
imparting  to  them  some  practical  lessons  of  the  christian  life.  St. 
Aldhelm,  in  his  writings,  more  than  once  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
his  Irish  masters,  and  in  a  letter  to  Willibrord  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  countless  as  are  the  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  firmament,  yet 
more  numerous  were  the  saints  and  learned  men  who  at  that  time 
adorned  the  church  of  Erin.' 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  labours  of  the  Irish  missionaries 

1  Briffhi,  259. 

,  Aldhelm,  epiit.  in  Usher's  Sjlloge,  No. 
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in  spreading  tbe  faitb  tbrongbout  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms. 
It  was  their  only  aim  to  diffuse  the  sacred  light  of  heavenly  truth  and 
to  build  up  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  if  we  may  select  one  distinctiye 
feature  of  their  missiouary  labours  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  their 
earnest  solicitude — a  solicitude,  too,  crowned  with  complete  success  — 
to  train  up  a  native  clergy  for  the  sacred  ministry.  They  had  no 
thought  of  perpetuating  a  succession  of  their  own  countrymen  except 
so  long  as  the  interests  of  religion  required  it ;  but  having  handed  on 
the  traditions  of  faith  to  fervent  priests  and  religious  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  they  directed  their  steps  to  other  lands  to  bring  to  other 
peoples  the  same  glad  tidings  of  redemption.  Soon  after  the  close  of 
this  Celtic  period,  the  monasteries  and  schools  of  England  began  to 
decay.  They  were  brought  almost  to  utter  ruin  by  the  terrible 
devastations  of  the  Danes ;  the  first  sign  of  returning  life  and  of  the 
revival  of  piety  and  learning  among  the  people  was  when  the  Celtic 
monks  began  once  more  to  instruct  the  Saxon  youth  in  Glastonbury. 


^ 


